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PREFACE TO NINETEENTH EDITION. 


The original work, now freshly offered to the public, was 
published in 1865, and has remained since that date the author¬ 
ity in the department which it occupies, and the model upon 
which many books of like character have been constructed. It 
has been in constant demand, and, so far as it covers literature 
up to the date when it was first compiled, remains practically 
complete. A quarter of a century, however, adds materially to 
the stock of fiction, and gives opportunity for fictitious charac¬ 
ters to become noted and familiar. The publishers therefore 
have deemed it proper to add an appendix to the original work, 
and have entrusted the preparation to the competent hand of 
Mr. Charles G. Wheeler, a nephew of the editor of the work, 
who was associated with his uncle in compiling the companion 
volume Familiar Allusions. 

In constructing the Appendix, Mr. Wheeler has kept care¬ 
fully to the spirit and plan of the original work. His main task 
has been to glean from the copious literature of the last twenty- 
five years such additions as seem demanded by the judgment of 
readers ; but he has also taken the opportunity to supply a few 
omissions in the original work, and for this he has had the aid 
of notes left for the purpose by the late Mr. William A, Wheeler. 
The new edition, therefore, of the Dictionary represents the 
latest and most thoroughly ordered survey of the field which it 
occupies. 


Boston, April , 1889. 




PREFACE. 


The author of this volume contributed to the edition of Web¬ 
ster’s Quarto Dictionary published in 18G4 a “ Vocabulary 
of the Names of Noted Fictitious Persons and Places; ” but 
the present work, though based on that Vocabulary, embraces 
a wider range of subjects, contains nearly seventeen hundred 
new articles, besides important modifications of many of the 
others, and is furnished with an orthoepical Introduction, and 
an Index of the real names of persons, places, &c., whose nick¬ 
names, pseudonyms, or popular appellations, are given in the 
body of the book. Notwithstanding the great pains that has 
been taken to secure fullness and minute accuracy, there are 
undoubtedly some errors and numerous omissions ,* but no more 
of cither, it is hoped, than are inseparable from a work of such 
multiplicity. And although a casual examination or closer 
scrutiny may bring to light defects of both kinds, it may still be 
affirmed, that, with respect to a very large class of names, there 
can nowhere else be found in a collective form an equal amount 
and variety of information. 

The main design of the work is to explain, as far as practi¬ 
cable, the allusions which occur in modern standard literature 
to noted fictitious persons and places, whether mythological 
or not For this reason, the plan is almost entirely restricted 
to proper names, or such as designate individual persons, 
places, or things. The introduction of appellative or generic 
names, such as abbot of unreason , lord of misrule , hobold , &e., 
as well as the explanation of celebrated customs and phrases, 
such as flap-dragon, nine-mm's-morrice, philosophy of the Porch , 
to send to Coventry , to carry coals to Newcastle, &c., would open 
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too vast a field of inquiry; and, besides, there are copious 
special treatises on these subjects already before the public, as 
those of Brand, Hone, Pulleyn, Timbs, and others. The author 
has been urged to extend his plan so as to include the titles of 
famous poems, essays, novels, and other literary works, and the 
names of celebrated statues, paintings, palaces, country-seats, 
churches, ships, streets, clubs, and the like; inasmuch as such 
names are of very common occurrence in hooks and newspa¬ 
pers, and, for the most part, are not alphabetically entered and 
explained in Encyclopaedias, Dictionaries, or Gazetteers, That 
a dictionary which should furnish succinct information upon 
such matters would supply a want which is daily felt by readers 
of every class is not to be doubted ; but it should constitute an 
independent work. A manual of this description the author 
has for some time had in preparation ; and he hopes to publish 
it, at no distant day, as a companion to the present volume. 

The names from the Greek, Roman, .Norse, and Hindu My¬ 
thologies that are here given, are concisely treated, mainly with 
a view to explain frequent allusions in the poets and other popu¬ 
lar writers, and for the benefit of mere English readers, rather 
than for that of professed scholars. From the Rabbinical and 
Mohammedan Mythologies have been taken some names, which 
are occasionally made the subject of reference, and concern¬ 
ing which information is not readily obtainable. Prominence 
has been given to the departments of Angelology, Demon¬ 
ology, Fairy Mythology, and Popular Superstitions, which afford 
many of the most important names in Fiction. Parables, Al¬ 
legories, Proverbs, and Mediaeval Legends have also furnished 
a considerable number. Ecclesiastical History contributes the 
names of several pseudo-saints, and other imaginary personages. 
In the Drama, and in Poetry — including the various kinds, 
Epic, Romantic, Narrative, Comic, &c., — the intention has 
been to give the names of all such characters as are familiarly 
referred to by writers and speakers at the present day ; and, 
though there may be accidental omissions, it is hoped that under 
tliis head the Dictionary will be found reasonably complete. 
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The principal deficiency is most likely to exist in the depart¬ 
ment of Prose .Romance; for, though there is very little that is 
fictitious in ancient literature which is not included in ancient 
Mythology, yet the field of research continually widens as we 
come down to modern times, until it seems to be almost bound¬ 
less. In fixing the limits ol the work, the consideration which 
has determined the admission or rejection of names has not 
been the intrinsic merit of a book, or the reputation of its writer, 
but the hold which his characters have taken upon the popular 
mind. There arc many authors of acknowledged genius, and 
hundreds of clever and prolific writers, who yet have not pro¬ 
duced a single character that has so fallen in with the humor, or 
hit the fancy, of the time, as to have become the subject of fre¬ 
quent allusion. The English romancers and novelists whose 
creations are most familiarly known and most firmly established 
are Runyan, De Foe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Many of 
the portraitures of these writers may be safely presumed to be 
of more than temporary interest and importance. In regard to 
other and minor characters, from whatever source derived, it is 
to be borne in mind that a dictionary is chiefly designed for 
the use of the existing generation. To what extent names of 
secondary importance should be included was a question diffi¬ 
cult to determine. Opinions from scholars entitled to the high¬ 
est consideration were about equally divided upon this point. 
Some favored a selected list of the most important names only: 
others, and the greater number, recommended a much wider 
scope. A middle course is the one that has been actually fol¬ 
lowed. It is evident that many articles which may seem to one 
person of very questionable importance, if not wholly unworthy 
of insertion, will be held by another to be of special value, as 
throwing light upon passages which to him would otherwise be 
perplexing or obscure. 

This Dictionary is, of course, chiefly designed to elucidate 
the works of British and American writers; but names occur¬ 
ring in the literatures of other modern nations have been in- 
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troduced whenever they have become well known to the public 
through the medium of translations, or when they seemed, for 
other reasons, to be worthy of insertion. 

In accordance with the plan of the work as indicated in the 
title, such English, French, German, and other Pseudonyms 
as are frequently met with in books and newspapers have been 
given for the benefit of the general reader. No pretense, how¬ 
ever, is made to completeness, or even to fullness, in this re¬ 
spect. The bibliographer will find here little or nothing that 
is new to him; and he must still have recourse to his Barbier, 
Qucrard, Weller, and other writers of the same class. Names 
like Erasmus , Melanchthon , Mercator , (Ecolanipadius , <&o., as¬ 
sumed by learned men after the revival of classical literature, 
being, in general, merely the Latin or Greek equivalents of 
their real names, and being also the only names by which they 
are now known in history, are excluded as not pertinent to the 
work. For a similar reason, no notice is taken of such names 
as Massena , Metastasio , Philidor , Psalmanazar , Voltaire , <&e. 

Many eminent characters in political and literary history are 
often known and referred to by the surnames and sobriquets, or 
nicknames, which they have borne ; as, the Master of Sentences, 
the Scourge of God , the Stagirite, the Wizard of the North , the 
Little Corporal , &c. “ Nicknames,” said Napoleon, “ should 
never be despised: it is by such means mankind are governed.” 
The Dictionary embraces the more important of these ; but 
names like Caligula , Guercino , Tintoretto , &c., which have en¬ 
tirely superseded the real names of the persons designated 
by them, have not been regarded as properly coming within 
the purview of the present undertaking. Nor has it, as a rule, 
been thought advisable to admit simple epithets, such as the 
Bold , the Good , the Great , the Unready , the Courtier , <&o., the 
omission of which can hardly be considered a defect, since 
their signification and the reason of their imposition arc usually 
too obvious to excite inquiry. This rule, however, has not 
been uniformly observed. Here, as elsewhere in the work, 
that discretionary power has been freely exercised, to which 
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every author of a dictionary or glossary is fairly entitled, and 
which he is often compelled to use. 

A considerable space has been allotted to familiar names of 
Parties and Sects, of JLaws, and of Patties ; to poetical and pop¬ 
ular names of Seas, Countries, States, Cities, &c.; to ancient 
geographical names which have become interesting from their 
revival in poetry or otherwise ; and to certain long-established 
and important Personifications. In general, nicknames of 
Parties and Sects, such as Chouans, Gkibellines , Gueux, Method - 
ists, Shakers , &c., which have been adopted by those to whom 
they were at first derisively applied, or which have passed into 
history and common use as their peculiar and appropriate 
names, and are to be found in any good Encyclopaedia or Man¬ 
ual of Dates, are designedly not included. Most of the his¬ 
torical by-names inserted, such as Day of Dupes, Evil May-day , 
Wonderful Parliament , Omnibus Bill, Western Reserve , &c., are 
those which are not to be found under the proper heads in 
Encyclopaedias and other books of reference. Popular designa¬ 
tions connected with History and Geography have been freely 
given in all cases where they seemed to be well settled, and to be 
fitted to illustrate past or contemporary events or characters. 

A slight departure from the strict limits of the plan has 
been thought allowable in the case of a few quasi-historical, 
or real but obscure, persons, places, and things, such as Owle- 
glass, John 0" Groat, Mrs . Glasse, the Minerva Press, &c. 7 which 
are often referred to in literature or conversation, and of most 
of which no account can be obtained except through an amount 
of research and toil hardly possible to a majority of readers. 

Illustrative citations have been copiously given from no 
small variety of authors; and, as many of them are gems of 
thought or expression, it is believed that they will be deemed 
greatly to enhance the value and interest of the work. Some 
of them, however, have purposely been taken from newspapers 
and magazines rather than from the classics of the language, in 
order to show, by such familiar examples, the popularity of the 
characters or other creations of fiction to which they allude. 
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There are also some quotations which serve no other purpose 
than that of justifying the insertion of names whose claim to 
admission might be thought doubtful, if it were not made to ap¬ 
pear that they are referred to by authors u known and read of 
all men.” It will probably be observed that Sir Walter Scott is 
more frequently cited than any other single writer ; the reason, 
however, is not that his works have been examined with more 
care or to a greater extent than those of some other writers, but 
merely that he abounds more than most others in allusions,— 
often remote or recondite, but almost always apt and suggest¬ 
ive, — which liis unusually tenacious memory enabled him to 
draw from the stores of a vast and most multifarious readimr- 

In the explanation of names, statements borrowed in great 
part from one author have been diligently collated with other 
statements derived from independent and often widely sepa¬ 
rated sources; and they have been freely enlarged, abridged, 
or otherwise modified, according to the necessity of the case, or 
as would best subserve the purpose of the work. But where 
the information required has been found already stated in the 
best way, no hesitation has been felt in making use of the exact 
language of the writer; and, beyond this general explanation, 
no acknowledgment of indebtedness seems necessary. 

To determine the pronunciation of proper names is unques¬ 
tionably the most difficult requirement of orthoepy; and little 
or no attention has hitherto been paid to the pronunciation of 
such as are peculiar to the literature of fiction. In the absence, 
not merely of a trustworthy guide, but of any printed guide at 
all, the author may sometimes have gone astray ; but he has 
been careful to avail himself of all the information be could 
obtain. In particular, he has made a thorough examination of 
such of our vernacular poets as are esteemed classics, and has 
occasionally adduced passages from their writings to show the 
accentuation adopted by these “ best judges of pronunciation,*' 
as Walker styles them ; or, more rarely, to show the sound they 
assign to particular letters or syllables. If the decisions or 
opinions he has given prove, in general, to be well grounded, 
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the credit will not be wholly due to him, since he has often 
profited by the advice and assistance of gentlemen whose 
superior opportunities of becoming acquainted with the best 
usage both at home and abroad, and whose critical taste and fa¬ 
miliarity with all that pertains to the subject of orthoepy, afford 
the assurance that they u speak scholarly and wisely.” To indi¬ 
cate with absolute accuracy the peculiar sounds of the principal 
languages of modern Europe, including the English, would ne¬ 
cessarily require an extensive and elaborate system of arbitrary 
phonic signs; and such a system would be hard to understand, 
and still harder to remember. It has, therefore, been deemed 
important not to introduce into this work unnecessary and per¬ 
plexing discriminations of sounds nearly identical, or to em¬ 
barrass the inquirer with needless intimations of a pronunciation 
obvious or already familiar to him. Hence, diacritical marks 
arc sparingly employed, except in the case of unaccented vowels, 
— which, in our language, are often of doubtful or variable 
value, — and except also in the case of foreign sounds which 
have no equivalent in English. Although the system of nota¬ 
tion made use of is easy to be understood, so far as it applies to 
most English names, it has been thought desirable to prefix to 
the work observations on some points of English pronunciation 
not familiar to the generality of readers, or concerning which 
professed orthoepists differ. In regard to the sounds occurring 
in the work that are peculiar to foreign languages, an explana¬ 
tion is given, in the Introduction, of the mode of their organic 
formation, or of their position and relations in a scientific clas¬ 
sification of spoken sounds. These observations and explana¬ 
tions are contained in distinct paragraphs or sections, consecu¬ 
tively numbered, and are often referred to from the words in 
the Dictionary. 

The Index at the end of the volume forms the counterpart 
of the Dictionary proper, and will, it is hoped, prove service¬ 
able 1 . by enabling an inquirer to ascertain at once the distin¬ 
guishing epithet or epithets borne by a particular person or 
place of which only the real name may be known to him. 
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In the preparation of this Dictionary, the wide field of gen¬ 
eral literature has been extensively and carefully searched. 
Moreover, use has been made of a large number of works 
specially devoted to the various branches of literary history; 
and valuable assistance has been derived from the principal 
Reviews, and the published writings of the best essayists. Not 
a few noteworthy names and facts, incidentally mentioned in the 
body of the articles of Encyclopaedias, Biographical I )ietiona- 
ries, Gazetteers, and other works of reference, but not treated 
in alphabetical order, have been carefully gleaned from such 
works, which have been systematically searched for this pur¬ 
pose. These sources of information are altogether too numer¬ 
ous to be particularized in this place, while to specify a few and 
make no mention of others of equal importance would be as 
unjust as it would be unsatisfactory. 

The author would return his sincere thanks to the many 
friends who have contributed in different ways to the complete¬ 
ness and accuracy of his work. Some of them, whose kind 
assistance he would gladly acknowledge, he regrets that he is 
not permitted to name; but it affords him unfeigned pleasure 
to be able to mention his great and varied obligations to I)r* 
Robley Dunglison and Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie of Philadel¬ 
phia, Mr. Charles Folsom of Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Porter 
of Hartford, Mr. Arthur W. Wright of New Haven, and Mr. 
Loomis J. Campbell of Boston. 

Believing that the successful accomplishment of a task like 
the present, in its fullest extent, is hardly to be expected of 
any individual, the author, in conclusion, would ask a candid 
criticism of lus labors; and if corrections or suggestions from 
any quarter — especially suggestions of additional names, ac¬ 
companied with explanations, references, or citations — be sent 
to him through his publishers, they will be gratefully received, 
and used in the preparation of a future edition. 


xioxjMjxi x , .uAuaAcju ua October GO, 18Gb. 
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TO THE SCHEME OF PRONUNCIATION. 

VOWELS. 

a, long , as in.Ale, fate, great, pray, range, taste, [See § 1.]) \ 

5, short , as in.Add, fat, narrow, raillery. 

ji, us in .Aerial, Isr&el, ch&otic, mortmain. 

a, like e, as in.Air, fare, pear, prayer, scarce. [ Sec § 3.] 

a, like <7, as in.All, brohd, li&ul, walk, 

6, like <5, as in .Win, swftllow, quadrant. 

as in .. Arm, aunt, gr&ss, [ Kr. | pfito (pftt). [See § 2.] 

a, as in .[der. J maim (man), [Fr.J pas (pa). 

a, as iu .Beggar, comma, metal, scholar. 

E, e, long, as in.Eve, mete, beam, ceil, piece, people. 

E, $, short, as in.End, m&t, bhad, h&ifer, leopard. 

3E, $, as in.Eject, appetite, serenity, strophd. 

E, e, like a, as in.Ere, b6ar, heir, wh6ro. [Sec § 3.“] 

E, e, like 7, as in -.Err, term, servant, dofSr. [See § 4.] 

E, §, like a , as in _Eight, invSigh, pr5y. 

E, e, as in ..Brier, general, robber, suitor. 

I, I, long , as in.Ivy, ice, pine, child, aisle, height, tie. 

1,1, short, as in.Ill, inn, pin, lily, guilt, siovo. 

1, t, as in.Idea, diurnal, triumphant. 

1, 1, like r, ns in .Marino, pique, police, ravine. 

I, I, like e, as in ..._Irksome, fir, girl, virtuous. [See § 4.J 

I, i, as in.Elixir, nadir, tapir, 

0, 6, hmg , as in.Old, tone, foe, snow, soul, yeoman. [Sec § 5.J 

0, 5, short , as in .Odd, 6n, cot, knSwlodgo, mdral. 

O, 6, ns in.Obey, borrow, [Fr.] hommo (dm). [Sec §5.] 

0, 6, like a, ns in.Orb, drdor, goorgio, bought. 

O, 6, like m, as in.Move, prove, ab6o, soup. 

6, 6, like it, as in .Como, ddes, d6ne. bldod, tduoh. 

O, 6, ns in.[Oer.l bdse (b<VzA\ [Fr. ] jemfaho). [See §§ 43,43. | 

O, o, as in.Author, oarol, ransom, connect. 

*0*, u, hwg. ns in .fTso, ehbe, tune, lute, feudal. [ Sec § 0. | 

tt, h, short, as in .tts, cilb, t-iin, hiirry. 

tt, ft, as in .TTnite, agfte, oftpidity, globftlo. 

t3r, ft, like oft, as in.Trfto, rftin, orftdlte, virftlont. [See § fl.J 
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$■, fl, like fib, as in.Pull, pfpl, p&sh, cctild. 

■&, u, as in.Urn, fur, furry, incur, purple, f See § 4.] 

XT, ii, as in . [Ger.J griin, [Fr.J vue (vii). [See §§ ^4, 51.] 

TT, u, as in.Sulphur, glorious. 

Y, y, long, as in .Type, fly, style, buy, rye. 

Y, f, short., as in.hTjfanph, ljfric, mythic, symbol. 

Y, y, as in .Typhoon, hydraulic, lf-ceum. 

Y, y, like e, as in... Myrrh., myrtle, syrt. [See § 4.] 

Y, y, as in.Martyr, zephyr. 

JE, so, like e, as in.Caesar (long), HUschylus (short). 

00, oo, like as in.Croesus {long), CEdipus {short). 

EW, ew, like u, as in ... Ewe, dew, few, new (~u), crew (=ob). 

OI, oi, as in.Oil, foible, foist, join, loiter, poignant. 

OY, oy, as in.Oyster, boy, employ, joyous, royal. 

OO, do, as in.Pdbd, noon, mood, ooze. 

Ot), do, as in.Pdbt, gdbd, stdod, wdblly. 

6*fr, 6fl, as in.6unco, bound, house, pout. 

OW, 6^r, as in.Owl, no-ftr, t6^or, vowel. 

CONSONANTS. 

9, 9, as in...9ent, 9ity, 9yst, a9id, flac9id, suc9css. 

9, g, as in.gage, goal, sure, flageid, suscess. 

OH, 9h, as in.Chaise, 9hampagne, maghine. 

gH, gh, as in.Qhasm, ghaos, gharacter, egho. 

OH, ch, as in.Chance, cheor, church, teacher. [See § 8.] 

&, g, as in .&et, give, tiger, foggy. 

(3t s g, as in .(jiem, gender, giant, elegy. 

If, h, as in .. [Sp.] Jorge (iior'Jjft), hijo (ce'Jio). [See § GO.] 

.K, k, un in .[Ger.] ach (%), buch (IxTok.'). [See § 71.] 

3fcC, k, us in .[Ger. [ ich (Ik), durch (ddork). [See § 71.] 

t«,l, uh in .[Sp.] llano, (Who), [It..] gli (lee). [See § 82.] 

jfit, n, as in .[Fr.] rftgne (rAxi), [Sp.] neno. [See §§ G2, 78.] 

N, n, as in .[Fr.] vin (v»l n ), [Tort.] vim (vec n ). [See § G2.] 

M, h, like ng, as in.Ink, undo, anger, anxiety, larynx. 

hTQ*, ng, as in.Singing, hanger, prolong, young. 

PH, ph, ns in.. Phantom, philosophy, seraphic. 

Q,U, qu, as in.Quantity, queen, quince, banquet. 

B, r, as in .[Fr.] mer (mflf), [Sp.] rata (rft'tft). [See § 64.] 

g, §, like. %, as in .... Advice, preside, roge, dismal, spagra, 

TH, th, as in.Father, then, this, therefore, smooth. 

"0\ •&, as in ...[Oer.] schwan (sli^urO, [Sp.] cubo (koo'^o). [So.* 

WIT, wh, ns in.“When, which, while. [See § 11.] § 68.] 

¥, x, like gz, m in.Example, exemplary, uxorious. 

S5IX, zh, as in .Azure (a'zhoor), usual (ft'zhoo-al), vision (vizh'un). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tft addition to what appears in the Key, the following explanations will he 
needed for understanding the notation made use of in this Dictionary: — 

Diacritical marks have been dispensed with, in the case of English names, 
wherever it seemed that the accentuation and the division into syllables would 
be sulllcient to indicate the true pronunciation to any one familiar with the more 
general and commonly-understood principles of English orthoepy; but, in all 
exceptional, doubtful, or diilieult eases, the appropriate marks are used. Most 
of the names from modern foreign languages are respolt. 

In combinations of vowels, where one letter is marked, it is to bo taken tun 
representing the sound of the combination, and the letter or letters which are 
not marked are to be regarded as silent; as in grain , deal, seize, tie, door, group, 
journey, JiSiO, &c. 

Tire combined letters ce, ci, m, se, si, or ti, occurring before a vowel in a syl¬ 
lable immediately preceded by an accented syllable, are generally equivalent 
to sh ; as in o'eean, saponaceous, coerie/on, umgi'ouu, an'oumt, gra'Wous, 
omniscience, nauseous, transient, patience, vexatious, probation, &e. Rut if 
the combination si, when thus situated, is at the same time preceded by a vowel, 
it has the sound represented by the digraph zk ; as in elEs/on, explo's/on, snllV- 
sum, &c. Such syllables are not usually respolt, as, in general, they will naturally 
be pronounced correctly by an English speaker. 

In rcspelling for pronunciation, <tw and ce are often used instead of d and if 
respectively. 

In the notation of d& and did (as in ounce, owl), the mark over the o I*] is 
intended to suggest the first element of the diphthong, namely, a as in arm 
(marked &), and the circumllex [/"'] over the u and the w, to indicate the second 
element, namely, u as in true (marked A). 

The sounds represented by <t, e, f, d, ft, are essentially the same in quality* 
as the proper long sounds of these vowels, but differ in quantity, being less pro¬ 
tracted in utterance. In rcspelling foreign names for pronunciation, ti, ft (or <s), 
and o, are generally used instead of d, <1, and o, unless a full accent falls upon 
the vowel. 

I he marked letters a, e, j, q, n, ip represent the sound of “ the mud ral vowel,^ 
or u as in ns, urn. They occur only in unaccented syllables. Diacritical signs 
placed above, these letters are intended to indicate (heir normal or theoretical 
value, lints, salad, cymbal, altar , hillock, Hon, sudor, ballot, confess, would 
regularly be pronounced ml'fitl, cyndhdl, al/tdr, hilddek, li'du, sail'br, bul'ldt, 
ala-jess', but in fluent, and particularly in colloquial, utterance, tin* unaccented 
vowel is apt to sutler a corruption or change of its distinctive quality, falling 
into the easier sound of the neutral vowel, so that the actual or customary pro¬ 
nunciation of the words in question is ml* ml, eymdml, afdur, hit duck, li/un, 
* m f ur i b/ddut, cm~fmd They may, therefore, he printed thus: — soldol, eym'- 
w$l, al'tqr, hildtfek, U f $n, sail/or, ImldtV, e$u~fvssd 

The letter s is doubled, in the orthobpical rebelling, to indicate the “sharp” 
or hissing sound of this member of the alphabet, In on^a where a single s 
would be liable to bo pronounced like z; as expense (okH-penssD. 

In a word having more than one accent, the primary or principal accent is 
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denoted by a heavy mark; the secondary,or subordinate, by a lighter mark; as 
in Ad'amitn'tor. In the division of words into syllables, these marks, besides 
performing their proper ollice, supply the place of the hyphen. 

An apostrophe |_ ’ J is used in the rospelling of certain .breach words to show 
that an unaccented e is either entirely mute, or is pronounced with the briefest 
possible sound of « in her. It is also used after y, in some cases, to denote that 
thin letter is to he pronounced with its consonant sound, as in yard, yes, &c. 

A tie placed over two or more vowels denotes that, they must be pro¬ 
nounced without, an obvious separation into distinct syllables; as, Finny (ft'iQ/), 
The figures which follow some of the names in the Vocabulary refer to cor¬ 
responding sections in the following u Remarks” and “Rules.” 


REMARKS ON SOME POINTS OF ENGLISH ORTHOEPY. 

A. 

§ I. The sound of a in ale, fair (commonly called “ long a ”), though regarded 
by many writers as a simple clement, is in most cases diphthongal, beginning 
with a sound closely resembling that of the first e in there, but, slightly less 
open, and ending with a brief sound of e in me. (See § 3.) This final e sound 
is usually omitted in unaccented syllables, and in the correct pronunciation of 
the common foreign equivalent of (1; namely, e as in [hr.] bote, nek 1 , [tier.] 
e/mg, &e. (See § 31.) 


A (as in bath, dance, &e.). 

§ 2. There is a considerable class of words (chiefly monosyllables) ending 
in aJJ\ aft, ash, asp, ass, ast , with a few ending in mice, and, and ant (as staff, 
graft, mask, rasp, plans, last, lance, command, print), to which must be added 
castle, admntaye, half and some other words, in the pronunciation of which, 
usage, both in Ragland and America, is far from being uniform, some speakers 
giving to the vowel the full, open sound of a in far (A), and some the abrupt, 
flat sound of a in man (a), while others, seeking for a compromise between these 
two extremes, cither slightly shorten the A, or dwell upon (he, ck Of these 
varieties, the first, and second (ft and a) are much the most common. The 
drawled it was never more than a temporary and local fashion, which—-ac¬ 
cording to Smart —has been generally laid aside in England, and which seems to 
bo going out of use, in America, in those parts where it has hitherto prevailed. 
The brief A, — improperly styled “intermediate,” —though recommended by 
Worcester, Goodrich, and some other orthoepists, differs so slightly from the 
fuller form of this vowel, that the distinction attempted to be, set up is practically 
a nugatory one. Words belonging to the class under consideration are in this 
Dictionary marked as having the full sound of a in far; hut the reader is, in 
every instance, referred to tins section, and can decide for himself which of the 
Bounds here described he will adopt in his own practice. 
b 
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A, 

§ 3. The sound of a hoard in fare, lair , &c., and of e. in Mere, 7m>, &c., whew 
these words arc correctly pronounced, is a lengthened form of the c in met, or of 
the initial element in long a (<i as in mate), sounds which an*, closely allied, and 
are, by some writers, regarded as identical. Instead of this, however, many 
speakers substitute a prolongation of the a in mat., — a mode of utterance which, 
notwithstanding its frocpiency and its equal grata*,fulness, is opposed by the ma¬ 
jority of cultivated speakers, ineluding most of the, orthoepisis. 

E, 1, TJ, It. 

§ 4. The vowel u before r, in such words as am, far, furry, incur, incurring, 
&c. (sometimes called the “ neutral vowel,” from its peculiarly dull and indiscrete 
character), is very common in English, and has a uniform and well-known sound. 
According to the common practice, both in England and America, and according 
to most writers upon the subject, tin*, vowels e, /, and //, and the digraph m, when 
similarly situated, have precisely the same sound. Hut, some speakers, particu¬ 
larly among the more refilled and aristocratic classes of English society, give 
them a different, and peculiar sound, which is best, described as intermediate 
between that of u in urn, and that of c in met, being less guttural than the 
former, and less palatal than the latter. This u delicacy” of pronunciation, 
as it has been termed, is not observed in unaccented syllables, or in “ very 
common words,” even by those who arc tenacious of its observance in other 
eases. In this work, all the.se vowels are, marked in the* same way {?., I, Tt, [/), 
but the reference-figure appended to words in the Dictionary in which they 
occur, will direct the reader to this section, that he, may not he, left m ignorance 
of the fact that there is a diversity of usage in their pronunciation. 

0 , 6 . 

§ 5. The sound of <> in old, note, &e, (commonly called u longo”), though by 
some writers regarded as a simple, sound, is in reality diphthongal, ending in a 
slight sound of oo in food, or in JboL 'Idle initial clement is tin* normal o, 
intermediate in quality between aio (as in saw) and bo. The terminal oo 
sound is usually omitted in unaccented syllables. 

In some parts of America, particularly in New England, it is very common 
to shorten the sound of long o in certain monosyllables, and in tin* accented 
syllable of some other words, by dropping the, brief final clement which properly 
belongs to the vowel, mid at the same time making the initial element slightly 
more open in quality; but tin* practice is an unauthorized provincialism. This 
shortened form of long o is heard in the words home, atone, wholly, &c. It also 
occurs in some foreign languages. As it differs hut little from the sound of un¬ 
accented o (in ear*go, eoh/o, &«.), it is, in this Dictionary, represented by the 
same, diacritical sign (#). 

(Jr, 

§ 0. The sound of u in unit, cube, mute, ike. (commonly called “long w”), is 
a compound sound formed of consonant y as the initial element, and the oo in 
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food as the final dement. The sound of consonant y is distinctly heard when 
u (or any of its equivalent digraphs) makes or begins an initial syllable (as in 
unite, me)', when it is preceded I)}" any one of the labial or palatal sounds j>, b, 
m, m /; v, k, (/ (ns in putrid, buujle, musie, fusion, vino (=vu), cubic,, pules)', and when 
it is preceded by any one of the dental sounds d, t, l, n, th, provided the preced¬ 
ing vowel is short and under the accent (as in hducak, HVital, sdl'utary, mdn'u- 
onent, spdth/ulate). But when it is preceded, in the same syllable, by any one of 
the consonants d, t, l, n, s, th, it is dillicult to introduce the sound of y, and hence 
careless speakers omit it altogether, saying dook, tool, loot, mod, soot, enthoosiasm, 
instead of duke, tube, lute, nude, suit, enthusiasm. The reason is, that, after 
forming these dental consonants, the organs arc in a position to pass directly and 
easily to the labial oo; but to insert the palatal y before the oo, is to go back 
from a medial to a posterior position of the organs before proceeding to an 
anterior position. Although the tendency to get rid of the y, in such cases, is a 
natural and legitimate one, it is only so far yielded to by the best speakers as to 
substitute lor the y the closely related element short f, made as brief as possible, 
and pronounced in the same syllable as the oo. If, in similar situations, the u is 
preceded by tho sound of r, sh, or sh, it takes the simple sound of oo in food; as, 
rule (rool), true (troo), virulent (vlr'oo-lent), sure (shoor), azure (u/zhoor). 
’W'mui preceded by ch or j, the practice of different speakers varies, some 
sounding the u as oo, others as l~db. 


H. 

§ 7. The sound of U in hand, heart, Ac., is a pure aspiration produced by an 
emission of breath through whatever configuration of the vocal channel maybe 
requisite for uttering a succeeding vowel or semivowel, the organs being always 
adjusted to the position of the next following sound before the h is pronounced. 
Yet h is palpably not a whisper of the following Hound. If it were so, a whispered 
he would be nothing more than a prolonged whispered a, whereas the difference 
between the two elements is very marked, and is felt not only by the speaker, 
but by the hearer as well. Physiologically considered, h is formed by an expul¬ 
sion of unvoealmul breath through tho glottis, which is opened wide through its 
whole, extent. In simple whispering of the vowels, on the contrary, the vocal 
chords are brought together, — approximated, though not stretched, or but 
slightly so, — and the breath, in passing through, is thus not only rendered audi- 
jdo, but acquires a peculiar and distinctive quality, which approaches an a 
greater or loss degree to actual sonaney. 

OH, J. 

§ 8. The digraph ch (as in church) is regarded by some writers as repre¬ 
senting a simple sound; hut most orthoepists consider that it is compounded 
of t and sh. Neither view is quite right, nor is either wholly wrong. In forming 
ch, flume is an attempt at blending t and sh in a single sound, the result of 
which is to modify the former of these elements by causing it to be produced, 
not in tho ordinary way with the tip of the tongue against the gum of tho 
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upper front tooth, but with the flat surface of the tongue, near the tip, applied 
■within the dome of the palate at the point, whore a Blight relaxation of (he 
contact, accompanied with an emission of breath, gives rise to the sound o fa/*. 
Considering the, brevity of the two elements, and tin 1 , peculiar closeness with 
which they are combined, we may regard eh as a consonant diphthong, or, as 
Midler expresses it, “only one whole consonant” consisting of “a half t and 
a half shd' 

The sound of j — which is merely a vocal eh — is composed in like manner 
of a modified d followed by zh. 


R. 

§ 9. According to many English orthoepists, the letter?* has two distinct though 
related sounds,—-the one a dental or lingual consonant, formed by a contact of 
the margin of the tore part of the tongue with the inner surface of the upper 
side teeth, the tip of the tongue touching, or nearly touching, the gum of the front 
teeth with a slight quivering or tremulous motion as the stream of intonated 
breath flows over it, heard (1.) when this letter is not preceded by a vowel, as in 
rose, dream , pray , strike; and (2.) when it is placed between two vowels of which 
the former is short, as in dm/, peril, spirit, cdral, lyric,, sorry (^sdry), hurry 
(«lxfiry); the other a guttural sound, nearly resembling a vowel, tunned by a 
Blight vibration of the root of the tongue and the uvula, heard when the let- 
ter r occurs before any consonant, or is itself the thud consonant in a word, as 
m part, Dene, mirth, torn, surf, far, nor, slur . In the tirst case, r is sometimes 
strongly trilled or rolled by a violent emission of the vocal current; but, in 
ordinary pronunciation, the sound is peculiarly smooth and liquid, and any de¬ 
cided vibration of the tongue is laborious, pedantic, and altogether un-English. 

If r follows any one of the vowels d, (t, i, 6, d, dr), [id, a slight sound of the 
neutral vowel (u in urn) is inserted before the r, forming a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel, or, in the case of 2, d, and <til, a triphthong. Thus, mre, dear, 
mire , 'more, lure, boor, sour, are pronounced eiVur, de’blr, wi'ur, nndur, lubtr, 
hrimbir, sfsfl/ur, In English usage, the r is thus joined to the preceding vowed m 
all cases in which this vowel is in an accented syllabic; and if, at the Haute time, 
% vowel follows, the Huts, according to some orthoepists, both its guttural and its 
lingual sound; as in vary (vttr'y, or vnr'ry), era (er'u, or cr'ra), lory (tor'y, or 
tor'ry), burin (biir'in, or biirirm), honri (hftflr'l, or hoflrirt), &e. In the United 
States, this mode of pronunciation is, for the most part, confined to words ending 
with r or re preceded by one of the above-mentioned vowels, and to the deriva¬ 
tives of such words. Thus, dearest (from dear) is pronounced deadest, or 
dcarirest; boorish (from boor), boor'ish, or hoor'rish; sourer (from sour), sour'er, 
or sour'ror, &e.; hut vary is va/ry; era, <Vra; lory, to'ry, &e. The Scotch, on the 
contrary, preserve the vowel pure even in derivatives, saying dea'rcst, booMsh, 
soidrcr, &e., as well as vfl/ry, (Era, tC/ry, &«. 

It must be observed that some vc.ry acute and eminent, phenologists utterly 
deny the existence of the alleged double pronunciation of r, maintaining that 
the letter lias, in English at least, one unvaried sound in all situations, produced 
between the tip of the tongue and the upper gum. Others allow that when 
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r is preceded by a Ion# or full vowel, a slight guttural vibration accompanies the 
lingual articulation; but they do not regard this modification of the sound as 
affording sullicient ground for its discrimination into two distinct and inde¬ 
pendent elements. It is not improbable that the disagreement of authorities 
in regard to t he precise nature of the u guttural r ” is owing, in some measure, to 
actual difference of utterance. 

It is further to be observed, that, in the best style of pronunciation, r is 
never silent; but that, when it occurs after a vowel, it is commonly suppressed 
by careless or uneducated speakers. 


W, Y. 

§ 10. The sounds signified by ?/> and y, when these letters occur at the be¬ 
ginning of n word or syllable, as in woo, y<>, &c-, are considered by some writers 
to bo identical with the vowels oo and e respectively; they are, however, formed 
by a closer approximation of the artieulutivo organs, which destroys the pure 
voeality of the vowel sounds, and gives them a consonantal or semi - conso¬ 
nantal character. They are not, however, perfect consonants; for it is impossible 
to prolong them, and tho attempt to do so results only in the production of the 
vowels oo and e. 

W£ 

§ 11. The digraph v>h is regarded by many modern orthoepists as repre¬ 
senting a simple elementary sound, which is the surd or whispered correspondent 
of w. Of those who take this view, some say that the sound of wh is followed 
by that of w; as in when (wh-w-e-n): others assert that the voice is not heard 
until the following vowel is commenced, when, for example, being pronounced 
wh-o-n; but such persons wrongly analyze their own pronunciation. The com¬ 
mon opinion is, that both letters of the digraph are pronounced with their usual 
sounds, only in the reverse order, — ho ,— according to tho original Anglo-Saxon 
orthography. But h-io does not differ from wh~w, h being an emission of un¬ 
vocalized breath through tho position taken by the organs of speech in forming 
tho next following clement, as is explained in § 7. 


EXILES FOE THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND 
LATIN WORDS. 

§ 12. Tho established .English pronunciation of Latin words and of Latinized 
forms of (Jreek words is conformed to the general laws and tendencies of tho 
English language. Hence, the proper position of the accent and the syl¬ 
labication having been determined, each syllable is to be pronounced according 
to the usual powers or sounds of the letters in English, except in cases specially 
provided for in tho Mowing rules. 
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Vowels. 

§ 13, ( 1 .) Any vowel at the end of an accented syllable, and e, o, and « at the 
end of an unaccented syllable, hare the long English sound; as, CM to, (tyres, 
71 fvdas, mlon, Nidina , Pc-ll'dts, Ild-mc'rm, Bti-ca J uu$. 

§ Id. ( 2 .) If a syllable ends with a consonant, llie. vowel has its short. English 
sound; as, BdVbm, Me, rid non, MM chits, Paid Hint. 

Exokh'ion. — /f, in final vs, has its Ion# sound; ns in Achilles (a-kil'loz). 

§ 15. (;h) .'1, ending an unaccented syllable, is sounded like a in comma,' as, 
Crv-tdsa, A-riBm. 

§ 10 . (4.) K tinal is always sounded; as in Jfv'bv, Pv-ndanpc. 

§ 17. (5.) The diphthongs a>, and <e are pronounced as e would he in the same 
situation ; as, Casar (se'zar), (IIInone (e-n o'm), Dmdtxlus (dcd'a-lus), (Kdqms 
(edd-pus). 

§ 18. ((>.) /, ending a final syllable, has its Ion# English sound; as, K-piy'o-ni. 
Ending an initial unaccented syllable, it has in some cases its long sound, as in 
M-tt/nor, t-udm; and in some its short sound, as in Ct-lldi-a, fAid Hut. In all 
other cases, ending an unaccented syllable, it has its short sound; as, Fddbt-m. 

§ 19. (7.) y is pronounced as i would be in the same situation. 

§ 20. ( 8 .) When id, u, ol, and yi, not initial, are followed by another vowel, 
and take the accent on the a, e, o, or y, the i assumes the sound of consonant y, 
and the vowel before it has its long sound; as in Mala (mil'ya), IlyycM (hl-jd'ya), 
Pompaim (pom-pe / yu 8 ), Latoia (la-tf/ya), Harpy la (har-p’Eyn). 

Consonants. 

§ 21 . (0.) The consonants c and y have their u soft. ” sound, like s and j, be¬ 
fore e, i, y, <p, and <r; before a, o, and n, or a consonant, they have their 
4 ‘hard” sound; as in cot, yo. 

Exception.— When y, having the sound of j, is preceded by another <}, the 
former of the two is suppressed, or may be said to coalesce in sound with the 
second; as, Ayyeuns (a-jc/nus). 

§ 22 . ( 10 .) The combination ch is pronounced like k; as, Charon (kh/ron). 

§23. (11.) Each of the thine consonants c, s, and t, when preceded im- 
mediately by the accent, or itself ending an accented syllable, mul ToUowocl by 
ia, iv, il, io>, or in, commonly has the. sound of sh; as in Por'cia (por'shi-a), 
CUytic (klislEi-e), Horn*til (ho-nVshi-i), Jdw'ehm (bVshi-on), (hs'sius (kaslEi- 
us). C has also the same sound, when following an accented vowel, and stand¬ 
ing before cm mid yo; as, Mvmdevm (mc-no/shc-ns), Bi/cyon (sishd-ou), 

Exokption. — When si, immediately preceded by an accented vowel, Is fol¬ 
lowed by a vowel, the s takes the sound of ;:■//. ,* as in IlvHhd (hc'/dd-od). 
-7 Though not; properly an exception to tin* rule, it. may be slated that similarly 
situated is pronounced in the same manner; as in Ah/zht (a-lizh'i-a). — T, 
when preceded by another t, and commonly in the termination thm, has its 
proper sound (heard in tap, mat, &<»..); as m Brut/(id, M A (Pom when preceded 
by * or r, it lias, according to some authorities, the same sound; according to 
others, the sound of ch in church ; as in BaUmBins (Hal-luH'ti-us, or Hal-his'chi-us), 
BexHlm (seks'tl-us, or sekH'dii-us), &e. 

§ 24. (12.) B, when final, if preceded by e, has the sound of z; as in Per- 
idii& (pfcr'i-klfiss). 
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§ 25. (13.) A', ending an accented syllable, and standing before i followed by 
another vowel, has the sound of ksh ; as, Cinx'ia (singk'shi-a). 

§ 20. (14.) Combinations of initial consonants which are foreign to the nature 
and habits of our language, drop the sound of their first letter or digraph; 
as in Cueius (pronounced no'yus), Ctesiphon (tes'i-fon), Onntho (niVtho), Mnemos¬ 
yne. (ne-mosd-ne), PnyUujoras (m-tag'o-nis), Psyche (sl'ke), Ptolemy (tol'e-me), 
Phthas (thus). 

§ 27. (15.) The terminations mis and ous arc always to be pronounced in 
two syllables; as, Archela'us , Alcin'v-m. 

§ 28. (Iti.) The termination evs, in proper names which in Greek end in 
eve, as Orpheus , Prometheus , &e., should be pronounced in one syllabic, the 
eu being a diphthong with the sound of “ long uP 

Accent. 

§ 29. (17.) Words of two syllables invariably have the accent on the first 
syllable. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long in quantity, 
it, takes the accent; but, if short, the accent is on the antepenult. When the 
penult is common, or doubtful, the accent is on the antepenult. 

Jttfi” By quantity, in Greek and Latin, is meant the relative time occupied in 
pronouncing a syllable, when those. languages were spoken tongues. A syllable 
containing a short, vowel maybe lengthened by accompanying consonants; but 
the ancients seem to have felt, the effect, of these only when final, and to have 
made no account of initial consonants — probably because they pronounced them 
with extreme brevity—m estimating the duration of a syllable. The general 
rules in relation to quantity are as follows: — 1. Before a*, z, or any two 
consonants except; a mute followed by l or r, the vowel of'the penult is tong by 
position* [This is the language of the grammarians: the vowel, in such cases, 
was probably short, or stopped; but the syllable, was long, being made so by the 
following consonant or consonants.) The digraphs eft, pft , rh, and th, which rep¬ 
resent simple sounds, are reckoned as single, consonants. 2. A vowel before a 
mute and l or r is common; that is, cither long or short. 3. Diphthongs are long. 
4. A vowel before another vowel or h is short. In other cases, the quantity must 
be determined by etymology, metrical usage, or the orthography of the word in 
Greek; but every vowel which cannot be proved to be long, is arbitrarily 
assumed to be short.—-The division of words into syllables — which depends in 
part upon the position of the accent, and this, in turn, upon quantity—must be 
understood before words can be correctly pronounced. The rules in regard to 
this subject may be found in any good Latin grammar. 


BRTEF RULER 

FOR TIOU PRONUNCIATION OF THE PRINCIPAL MODERN LANGUAGES OP 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


Vowels. 

§ 30. (L) Tn the languages of the Continent of Europe, the vowel a, when long, 
has usually the sound of the English a in far, father; when short, nearly that 
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of a in fat, man; never that of « in ,/rt/e. -4, in French, Ims a Hound resembling 
that of a in far, but deeper and less distinct, verging toward that of a in all: its 
peculiar quality is due to the retraction of the tongue and the, soft palate. A 
briefer variety of the same sound is heard in the Fr. pas, (lor, maun. In Hun¬ 
garian, a is like o in not; a, like a in far. A, in Swedish, has a sound intermediate 
between that of a in all, and that of o in note* For the sounds of <7, a, q, sec 
§§ 37 , 02 . 

§ 31. (2.) A’generally lias a sound similar to that of “long a” in t /o/e, but 
often like that of “short, e ” in met, or like the latter when protracted. (See § 1.) 

in French, has the sound of e in ///cm, or that of the initial (dement, in mats 
(see § 1); e and v. have the sound of the iirst e. in there.; e (unaccented) is, in 
most cases, either entirely silent, or has a very brief sound of the neutral vowel 
(n in np, urn). fi 7 in Swedish, when long, has a sound somewhat like that, of 
short i (in pin ), hut move prolonged; when short, it is like e in mi. In Hun¬ 
garian and Polish, e (unaccented) sounds like e in met; e nearly like a in mate. 
For the sounds of 8, e, st‘<‘. § (>2. 

§32. (3.) / has usually the sound of i in marine, which is the same as the 
“long e” in me, she, <Sa\ It is often shortened in (piantity, likci the e m bemoan, 
hut the quality of the sound remains the same, and should not, he suffered to 
degenerate into that, of % in ill. This latter sound, however, is heard in Hutch, 
and sometimes in Herman. In Hungarian, i and i differ only in length, the 
accented vowel being more protracted than the, unaccented. 

§ 33. (4.) 0 has, for the, most, part, the same, or nearly the same, Bounds 
that, it has in .English in the words note , not, north. (See § 5.) It some¬ 
times— as in the It, wipe. —■ has a sound intermediate between that of o in 
note and that of oo in food. This is called, in Italian, “ o ehium." The u o 
aperto" of the same language is a sound intermediate between the o of note, 
and that of north. In Swedish and Norwegian, at the end of a syllable, o has 
the sound of dd or of do. d , in French, has always the, full sound of “long o" 
in English. In Hungarian, o is nearly like long o in English; b 1ms a fuller 
and deeper sound. In Polish, o sounds like o in note; 6, like oo in food, or 
in foot. For the sound of O', see § 4(5. 

§ 34. (5.) If in most of those languages, has, when long, (he sound of u in 
true (equivalent to the, d?i in food); when short, that of n iu full (equivalent to 
the dft in foot). In French, —and also in Hutch, when at the end of a syllable,— 
it has a sound intermediate between do and e, formed by attempting to pronounce 
these sounds simultaneously, the lips being placed in the position for uttering oo, 
and the tongue in that, for if. The sound is sometimes long and some!hues short, 
but the, difference is merely one of (piantity. In Hutch, n, when short or stopped, 
is sounded as in not, IT, in Swedish, is intermediate between l and do, but is a 
pinched and very peculiar sound, differing considerably in its effect upon tlm ear 
from that, of the French m, the lips being rounded instead of pouted. The near¬ 
est, equivalent in English is do. In Hungarian, m (unaccented) has the sound 
of do,* u, a longer and fuller sound of the wune general quality. For the sound 
of n, see § 51. 

§ 35. (0.) F, for the most part, has the same sound that, i has; that is, It Is 
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like “long c” in English. (See § 82.) In Dutch, it has the sound of the Eng¬ 
lish “long i” (i in pirn)’, but in the modern Dutch orthography it is replaced by 
rj. In Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, it is like the French and Dutch u, or 
the German u. (See § 34.) 


Diphthongs and Vowel Combinations. 

§ 30. (7.) Aa, in most languages, has the same sound as single a ,—that is, 
the sound of a in far, — but is more prolonged. In. Danish, it sounds nearly 
as a in all, but verges towards the sound of o in note. 

§ 37. (8.) A e, or a, when long, is usually sounded like a in fate, or the first c 
in there; when short, like e in met. (See § 1.) In Dutch, it is like a in far; 
but the reformed Dutch orthography substitutes an for ae. 

§ 38. (9.) Aen, or an, in German, has the sound of oi in toil, but is differ¬ 
ently pronounced in difierent parts of Germany. 

§ 39. (10.) Ai and ay are generally Hounded like the English adverb ay (yes); 
but in French they have nearly the sound of a in fate, or e in there. (See § 1.) 

§40. (11.) Eau, in French, has the same sound as the French au; that is, 
nf the English “long o.” 

§41. (12.) .AY has a prolonged sound of the foreign e, which is nearly 
equivalent to the English a in fate. (See § 31.) 

§42, (13.) FA and ey are generally like ay in day, when this word is pro¬ 
nounced with the full diphthongal sound of the vowel. In French, they have a 
more open sound, resembling that of e in met, or that of a in male with the ter¬ 
minal element of the a omitted. (See § 1.) In German and Danish, they are like 
the English adverb ay (yes); that is, they unite the sounds of a in far and i in 
ill, and lienee nearly resemble our “long A” 

§43. (14.) Eu, in French and Dutch, lias—with some variations of quantity, 
and some slight dillerences of quality — a sound similar to that of u in urn , but 
more accurately described as intermediate between the a in mate and the o in 
note, and formed by an attempt to pronounce these vowels simultaneously. (See 
§ 40.) Eu, in German and Danish, sounds like oi in toil. In Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, it is equivalent to dfoo. 

§44. (lf>.) Je usually sounds like e in me, but, in German, it sometimes 
makes two syllables, and, in French, before r final, forms a diphthong which 
is pronounced <Qt. 

§45, (lfi.) Eh is equivalent to i — that is, to the English “long e,” as in 
me—“prolonged. 

§ 40. (17.) Oe, or 6 (in Dan. 0), in the Germanic languages, is essentially the 
same as eu in French (see § 43), though most authorities recognize a slight 
difieroneo of quality between the two sounds, 8 inclining more to the sound 
of d, and having the lips more pursed up for its utterance, than eu. The u in 
urn Is the nearest English approximation to both. In Hungarian, t or 5 is 
merely a longer variety of ll 

§47. (18.) (Eu, in French, is like eu in the same language. (See § 43.) 

§48, (19.) Oi, m French, sounds, in most words, nearly like wa in was. In 
some words, it formerly had the sound now given to ai, by which it is replaced 
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in tho modern French spoiling. Oi, in Danish, is like oi in English; 0i Is 

d'e, with the o short, or brief. 

§ 49. (20.) Go, has the sound of oo in door, or o in note, somewhat prolonged, 
and without the final element of this sound in English. 

§50. (21.) Ou, in French, when long, is like oo in food; when short, like 
vo in foot. In Dutch and Norwegian, it, has the sound of on in the English 
word out. in Portuguese, it is usually pronounced like the English u long o.” 

§ 51. (22.) Ue, or a, in the Germanic languages, is sounded like the breach v> 
(See § 34.) In Hungarian, u or u is merely a longer variety of it. 

§ 52. (23.) Ul and ny, in Dutch, resemble oi in English. 

§ 53. (24.) Uu is like oo in food, but longer. 

Consonants. 

§ 54. (25.) lit, in German and Danish, at the end of a word, sounds like p> 
In Spanish, between two vowels, its sound is intermediate between those of thfl 
English b and u\ and may be described as a v made without the aid of tlu 
teeth, but with the lips alone, which are pouted mid brought llatly and feebly 
into contact. 

§55. (2(1.) 0, in Kalian, before earn! i, sounds like oh in church; in Spanish, 
in the same position, like th in thin (though in Catalonia and in Spanish 
America it, has the sound of s). In German and Danish, before v, i, //, a, o (0), t\ 
or a diphthong commencing with anyone of these letters, and in Polish in all 
positions, it is pronounced like to. 6 1 in Polish, blends the sounds of to and con- 
sontfcufc //. (Compare § 74.) (/, in French and Portuguese, sounds like s, before 

a, o, and u. 

§ 50. (27.) />, in Gennan, Dutch, and Swedish, at; the end of a word, sounds 
like t; in Spanish and Danish, when occurring between two vowels, or at the 
end of a word, like th in this, but it is very gently pronounced, so as some* 
times scarcely to be audible. 

§57. (28.) F, in Swedish, at the end of a word or syllable, sounds as t> 
does in English. 

§ 58. (2D.) (f is always “bard” before <t.o, n, as it, is in the English words 
t/aiit, fjvfd, f/nst. In Polish, it is hard in all situations; so also in Hungarian, 
unless followed b y j or;//, (See §§ 70, 70.) In French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
before e, i, and //, it is like the j of these languages. (See § 00.) In Italian, in 
the same position, it is like the English j, that, is, like </ in </ciiu (See § 8.) In 
German, (he standard and boHt pronunciation makes //“hard 11 in every case 
when it is followed hv a vowel in the same word; but when preceded and not fob 
lowed by a vowel, it has the sound of the, German ch, (Sec § 71.) In Dutch, //, 
in all positions, has a harsh guttural sound, which is the sonant or vocalized cor¬ 
respondent of the Gennan guttural rh, (See § 71.) In Swedish, before e, /, ij , <1, 
and o, and when preceded by any other consonant than n, it, sounds like tint 
English consonant //,* in Danish, at tin,' end of a word, Its sound is very soft, 
somewhat resembling (hat. of A. — (hi, in French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
before e and i, sounds like <jn in (/nest, (/idle, the u being inserted to keep tho 0 
in its hard sound before these vowels. 
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§59. (30.) II, in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, is either wholly 
mute, or is very feebly aspirated. In the remaining languages of Continental 
Europe, it sounds as in English. Xu all of them, it is mute when it follows a vowel 
in the same syllable, its office being merely to show that the vowel has its long 
sound. In Polish, h is very harshly aspirated, resembling k, or the German 
guttural eh. (See § 71.) 

§80. (31.) «/, in German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, and 
Hungarian, has the sound of the English y consonant. In Italian, it has rather 
tile sound of “ long e.” In French and Portuguese, it has the sound orthoepically 
represented by ah; that is, of s in treasure, or z in azure. In Spanish, it has a 
very peculiar sound, somewhat resembling that of a strongly aspirated h, and 
this is substituted for it in Spanish America. “ To pronounce it,” says Ellis, 
“the back of the mouth must be stopped by doubling up the back of the 
tongue, and making an effort as if to hawk up phlegm, the scrape being in the 
palate, and not in the pharynx.” It is most nearly allied to the Gorman palatal 
ch, but must not be confounded with it, nor with sh, h, or the guttural eh. 

§ 61. (32.) 1 j , in French, in the terminations hie , nk, pie , &c. (as in table, 
branle, duple), is colloquially whispered, hut in serious or careful discourse, it 
has its usual vocal sound, and is followed by a faint sound of the neutral vowel 
(u m up, uni). £, in Polish, has a peculiar, thick sound, formed by placing the 
under side of the tip of the tongue firmly against the hack of the upper front 
tooth, or the upper gum. 

§ 82. (33.) M and n, in French and Portuguese, when final in a word or 
syllable, and also when not doubled or not followed by a vowel, have no 
sound of their own, hut are mere diacritical letters, or signs, serving to show 
that the preceding vowel is nasal, that is, pronounced by opening the back 
nostrils and allowing the voico to enter the nose simultaneously with its passage 
through the mouth. The nasal vowels in French are as follows: — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

am, an ) v n im, in, (o)in ) om, on j um, un j ~ n 

cm, on J aim, ainl * n aun J cum, cun J 

eim, ein | 

(i) on J 

In pronouncing these sounds, there must he no contact of the tongue and the 
soft palate, as in forming the sound of wj in English. Uy some phonetisls, 
the first, of these nasal vowels is regarded as corresponding to the pure oral 
vowel in far; by others, to that in not; hut these two sounds are closely re¬ 
lated, the brief open o of not (d) being intermediate between the a of fur (a) and 
the o o f for (v, a, or aw), and hence differing hut little from a shortened form of 
the open A There is disagreement, also, as to the quality of the third nasal 
vowel, some referring it to the o in note, or to its briefer form as heard in the 
New England pronunciation of whole, only , &c. (as is done in this work); while 
others think that it corresponds to the o in form, north, &e. In Portuguese, 
the nasality of a vowel is sometimes indicated by the sign (originally a 
superposed m) placed over it. The combinations representing nasal vowels arc 
A fro, am, an (pron. ti n )- cm, en (pron. u u ); im (pron. e u ) ; b, om,on (pron. 
# w ); um, un (pron. w n ). Nasal diphthongs are ac, <U, do, be* The terminations 
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ties, <Vs, wore formerly written aem 1 aims. The nasal vowels <>' ami a n occur in 
Polish, in which language they arc written a, e,—-/I/, in conversational French, 
is whispered, and not; vocalised, in such words as schmiv,; but, in formal 
delivery, it has its usual vocal sound, followed by an indistinct murmur of the 
mute e,— N before //, in Italian, usually preserves its pure sound; in the othei 
Continental European languages, or in most of them, it takes the sound of the 
English n in sink. — jv, Itx Spanish, is a variety of a, formed by an attempt to 
pronounce n and consonant y simultaneously. The same is trim of the Polish n. 
The clfect is very similar to that produced by the insertion of y alter n; aw in 
minion (min'yun). (Compare § 74.) 

§ 03. (34.) Qu, in Spanish and Portuguese, when followed hv c or *, has tho 
sound of k; in other situations, that of /coo. In French, the combination has 
the sound of k before every vowel. In German and Dutch, it is sounded as kio 
would he in those languages. (See § (58.) In most other languages, its sound 
is essentially the same as in English. 

§ 04. (35.) /£, at; the end of a word or syllable, is sounded more distinctly, 
and iti other positions is apt to he more strongly trilled, than in English. By 
ns, this hdter is usually pronounced with the under surface of the tip of the 
tongue applied within the dome of the palate, in which position the utterance 
is naturally very smooth and easy. By foreign nations, r is ordinarily produced 
by applying the upper surface of the tongue’s Up to the upper gum at a point 
quite near the teeth, which occasions a peculiar harshness of sound, and most 
generally a decided vibration, or trill. In French, in such words as mhre, ea/re, 
apdtre,, an we, it is usually pronounced as a whisper, hut; is sometimes vocalized, 
particularly in serious discourse, forming a syllable with the obscure c. It; 
never admits the interposition of the neutral vowel (u in vp y urn) between it and 
a preceding vowel, as is often tho ease in English. Thus, the French dire is 
pronounced der or do/ru, whereas the English dear is pronounced do'ur. 

§ 65. (30.) N, between two vowels, has usually the sound o fa in sent* In 
German, it often has this sound given to it at the beginning of a syllable, hut is 
commonly pronounced like as, a hiss gliding instantaneously amt almost imper¬ 
ceptibly into a buzz. In Hungarian, it sounds like sh in English. in Polish, 
blends in a single utterance the sounds of # and consonant y, (Gompare § 74.) 

§ 60. (87.) T has often a more dental sound than in English, Dm tip of tho 
tongue being placed against Die cutting edge of the upper front teeth, and not 
against tho upper gum, as with us. This is particularly observable in Spanish. 

§07. (88.) K, in German, sounds like/. In Danish, it is usually like v in 
English, but sometimes has the sound of do; as in ham (lhPdtm, or hMn); 
when followed by it has the sound of /. 

§ 08. (89.) IK, in German and Dutch, is intermediate between the English h 
and u\ on the one hand, and p, on the other, the inner surfaces of the lips being 
brought Hat against each other, whereas in (Eng,) w Buy are rounded, in h the 
edges are compressed, and in v the lower Bp comes in contact with the upper 
teeth. (See § 54.) By some writers, this peculiar utterance of «i is said to he 
provincial and dialectical, in German, except in words in which w is preceded 
by a consonant, as, wtooan, In Polish, w, when it precedes a whispered or mute 
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consonant, is pronounced as /,* in other situations, it has the sound of the 
German w. 

§ 69. (40.) A", in French, has often the sound of s, and occasionally that of z, 
but more generally that of ks or of gz, as in English. In Spanish, it is equivalent 
to the j of that language. (See § 60.) In Portuguese, it is pronounced like 
sh in shall. 

§ 70. (41.) Z, in German and Swedish, has the sound of ts; in Spanish, that 
of th in think ; in Italian, usually that of dz. In Polish, z lias the sound of this 
letter in the English word seal; z, the sound of zh, as in azure (a/zlioor); 
i, nearly that of rzh. 


Combined Consonants. 

§ 71. (42.) Ch , in Spanish (except in the Catalan dialect, where it sounds as 
Jc ), is pronounced like the same combination in English in the word church . In 
Italian and Hungarian, it has the sound of k; in French and Portuguese, of sit, 
the exceptions being confined to wordH in which it occurs before l or r, and to 
a lew words from the Greek, where it sounds like k. In German, Dutch, and 
Polish, when preceded in the same syllable by any one of the vowels a, o, or u, 
it has a harsh, guttural sound somewhat; resembling a strongly aspirated h ; as in 
ach, dock, buck: it is produced by bringing the uvula into contact with the base 
of the tongue, and forcing uninlonated breath t hrough the barrier thus formed, 
the position taken by the organs remaining in other respects unchanged. When 
preceded by e, i, d, <)', a, vi, tin, m, l, n, or r, the sound is palatal, and approxi¬ 
mates closely to that of the lirst two elements in the word hm (Ivyoo), the 
tongue being considerably raised in the mouth; as in edit, ich , mdchtig, wdchent- 
licit , hitcher, nidi , ouch, milch, manch , (lurch. 

Mk* Ch, in German and Dutch, before s radical, has the sound of h; as in 
Sachsen (azftk / su). 

§ 72. (43.) Cs, in Hungarian, has the sound of ch in church. 

§ 73. (44.) Cz, in Hungarian, sounds like ts; in Polish, like ch in church. 

§ 74. (45.) Dj and dy, in Hungarian, is a peculiar sound, organically formed 
by placing the tip of the tongue in the position for uttering d, and simultaneously 
raising the back part into the position for sounding consonant y, before speaking. 
It closely resembles the sound of d and consonant y produced in immediate 
succession, as in verdure (vord'yoor), and hence approximates the kindred sound 
ofj in just,. 

§ 75. (40.) 67/, in Italian, is like gh in the English words gherkin , ghost; that 
is, like g in get, begin, &c. 

§ 70. (47.) Oj, in Hungarian, is equivalent to dj or dy in the same language. 
(See § 74.) 

§ 77. (48.) 01 before i, not followed by a consonant, in Italian, is a peculiar 
liquid sound formed from l in precisely the same way that the Hungarian dy is 
formed from d. Examples are gli, marsigli, &e. (See § 74.) The i is mute, if a 
vowel follows it; as in baUaglia, miglio, &c- 

§ 78. (49.) On, In French and Italian, represents a peculiar liquid sound 
which is Identical with n in Spanish. (Seo § 02, and compare § 74.) 
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§ 79. (50.) Gy, in Hungarian, is like dy in that, language. (See § 74.) 

§ 80. (51.) Kj\ in Swedish, sounds like ch in church. 

§ 81. (52.) Lit, in Portuguese, is the. same in sound with <jl in French and 
Italian, and ll in Spanish. (See §§ 77, 82.) 

§ 82. (50.) Jd , in Spanish, blends tin*, sounds of /and consonant y in a single, 
though compound utterance, by an attempt to pronounce them simultaneously, 
the back part of the tongue being placed in tin*, position for forming vy, and the 
tip at the same time in that for forming L The, died. produced is very nearly 
the same as in the English words jillal (fibyal), million (mil'vtm), &e., where 
the y follows the /, instead of being amalgamated with it. (Compare § 74.) — In 
French, the sound here described is, by some speakers, given to //, when preceded 
by £, and followed by a vowel; hat, according to the modern popular style, of 
pronunciation, the sound of the l is dropped, while that of y Js often whispered. 
Thus, papillon is pronounced p&'pfiFyih 1 ', or pjVpe'yft 14 ';. Jillc, tel, or tVy 1 ; 
uumille , mooPyiV, or moo'yft'. It is to be observed that the i preceding U is 
silent, if itself preceded by a vowel, 

§ 83. (54.) Jy/y, in Hungarian, is pronounced like ll in Spanish. (See § 82.) 

§ 84. (55.) JV/y, in German and Swedish, has the same sound as in Urn English 
words stay, sinr/er. 

§ 85. (50.) Nh, in Portuguese, corresponds to the Spanish n. Ny , in Hun¬ 
garian, has the same sound. (See § (52.) 

§ 80. (57.) Ph, in all the languages of Continental Europe in which it occurs, 
has the same sound, that of jC 

§ 87. (58.) lih is pronounced like simple r. 

§ 88. (50.) Hz, in Polish, is a peculiar sound, said to he uttered by placing the 
tongue in the position for s//, and trilling the tip, which is at liberty; in other 
words, it is a simultaneous pronunciation of r and zh. 

§89. (00.) Be, in Italian, before e and i, is somuled like sit in shall; in 
other positions, like sk> in .Polish, unites the sounds of rf ami d. (See, §§ 
(55, 55.) 

§ 90. ((51.) Belt, in German, sounds like s/un shall; in Italian, before e and 
t, like sch in school, or sic in skill; in Dutch and Polish, before all (he vowels, it, 
resembles sh, but is harsher, the ch having the guttural or palatal sound de¬ 
scribed in § 71. 

§ 91. ((52.) tin, in the Germanic languages, has Urn same sharp and hissing 
sound that it usually has in English. 

§ 92. (05.) tfz, in German and Hungarian, Hounds like s in sun; in Polish, 
like sk in shall. 

§ 93. ((54.) Bzcz, in Polish, is pronounced as shell would lx*, in English. 

§ 94. (05.) 77/, in all the languages of Continental Europe, except, (he Modem 
Greek (in which the graphic equivalent; of lit, has the same sound that thin 
digraph usually has in English), is pronounced like thin thyme, Thomas, that is, 
like simple l. 

§ 95. (00.) Tj and by, in Hungarian, blend the sounds of t and consonant y in 
the same maimer that dj and dy , in the same language, blend the sounds of d 
and y, (8co § 74.) The nearest .English equivalent is the combination of i 
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and y in the pronunciation sometimes given to the words nature (niit'yoor,. 
virtue (vert/yoo), &c., though the ch in church is a very similar sound. 

§ 90. (07.) Ts, in Hungarian, is like ch in church , being the same as the 
Hungarian cs. (See § 72.) 

§ 97. (08.) Tsch, in German, sounds very nearly as ch in church. (See §§ 
8 , 90 .) 

§ 98. (09.) Zs, in Hungarian, is like zh in English, as heard in the pronun¬ 
ciation of azure (fi/sshoor), confusion (kon-fu/zhun), &c. 

§ 99. (70.) Zsch, in German, has very nearly the sound of ch in church; 
thus Zschokke is pronounced almost like chok'kft. (See §§ 8, 70, and 90.) 

§ 100. (71.) Zz, in Italian, usually lias the sound of ts. 

§ 101. (72.) The letters h and p have the same sound as in English. 

§ 102. (78*) Double consonants, in some foreign languages, are dwelt upon 
in a marked maimer, producing the effect of double articulation, though there 
is but one contact of the organs of speech. This is particularly observable in 
Italian words; as, e. //., homo, pronounced ftn'no, and not ft'uo, the two w’s 
being pronounced as distinctly as in the English word unnerve. But if the 
double letters are cc or gg, and the second c or g lias the power of ch (m 
church) or of,/, in consequence of being followed by anyone of the vowels 
c, i, and y, the first c or <j has the sound of t or d; thus ucciso is pronounced 
<H>t-che//.o, not bb-che'zo nor bbch-e'zo; oggi is od'joc, not o'jee, nor oj'ee. In 
like manner, zb is equivalent to Ms, sometimes to d-dz. 

Eiiuil consonants in French — with the exception of c, f l, r, in most 
cases — are not generally pronounced, unless immediately followed, in the 
same sentence, by a word beginning with a vowel. But final consonants, 
in classical and foreign names adopted in French, are almost always articu¬ 
lated. 


Accent. 

§103. (74.) The French language, — m spoken ,—unlike the English, has no 
decided accent, all the syllables of a word being uttered with a nearly equal 
stress of voice, except those in which the mute or obscure e occurs, and those in 
which i, u, or on, precedes a syllable commencing with a vowel. To an English 
car, however, the French seem to accent the last syllable of a word, because the 
general tendency of our own language is to throw the accent back toward the 
beginning of the word. Hence, it is the usual practice in English books, in 
respelling French words for pronunciation, to mark the last syllable as having 
the accent; at the same time, secondary accents may be placed on the other 
syllables, to prevent them from being slurred over, or too hurriedly and indis¬ 
tinctly pronounced, as is often the case in the enunciation of unaccented syl¬ 
lables in English. It may be observed, that, in French words derived from the 
I.atin, the final spoken syllable always represents the accented syllable of the 
Latin; it therefore has a right to, and, in point of fact, receives, whatever accent 
there is. 

The Hungarian language, like the French, has no accent, the syllables of a 
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word being distinguished from each other solely by quantity, as in Greek and 
Latin. (Seo§ 20.) But in this work, as in others, an accent is placed on the 
long syllable, in conformity with the principle observed in the accentuation of 
Greek and Latin words. 

In the Germanic family of languages, the principal accent falls upon the radi¬ 
cal syllable; but, in consequence of the vast proportion of compound words, 
secondarily accented syllables abound, so that two, and sometimes even three 
or four, accents of nearly equal force may occur in the same word. It is 
evident, that, to those who are familiar with the meaning and composition of 
words in these languages, the accentuation must be easy ; but no general 
rules can be given. 

Italian words are mostly accented on the penultimate syllable; the same is true 
of Spanish and Portuguese words ending in a vowed, while those ending in a 
consonant, in these two languages, are generally accented on the last syllable. 
But the exceptions — especially in Italian — are so numerous that the rule is 
not, perhaps, of much practical utility. 

Polish words are invariably accented on the penultimate syllable; while the 
seat of the accent in Russian words is almost always the last syllable. 



EXPLANATION OE ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


<1., 


„ . act. 

Icel., 

. Icelandic. 

Am., or Amer.y 

» 

Amei-ican. 

Ir., . 

. Irish. 

At., or Arab., . 


. Arabic. 

It., or Jtal., - 

* . Italian. 

A.-S., . 


Anglo-Saxon. 

Lat., . 

. Latin. 

b., . 


. . born. 



Celt., . 


. Celtic. 

Mag., 

Myth., 

„ Magazine. 
Mythology. 



. century. 



Chald., 


Chaldsean. 

Norw., . 

. Norwegian. 

coll, or colloq., 
Comp., 


. colloquially. 

. Compare. 

Per., . 

. . Persian. 

Cyc., 


. Cyclopaedia. 

Pol., 

Port., . 

. . Polish. 

. Portuguese. 

<1, . . . 


. . died. 

Pr., 

. Provencal. 

i)., . . . 


. . Butch. 

pron., . pronounced, pronunciation. 



. Danish. 

Prov., 

. Provincial. 

Edm., 


. Edinburgh. 

Qu., . 

. Quarterly. 

Egypt., 


. Egyptian. 

q. v. (quod vide), 

. which see. 

Eng., 


„ English. 





Mev., . 

. . Review. 

fern., 


. feminine. 

Mom., 

. Roman. 

Eor., 


. Foreign. 



Ft., . . 


. French. 

Sansh., 

. . Sanskrit. 

Ger., 

Or., . . *„ 


. German. 

. Greek. 

sc., .... 
Scand., 

Scot., 

. . scene. 

. Scandinavian. 

. Scottish. 

JM)., 


. Hebrew. 

Shak., 

. Shakespeare. 

Bist., . 

, 

. History. 

Sp., 

♦ Spanish. 

Bung., 


• Hungarian. 

Sw., . , 

. . Swedish. 


Spaced letters are used to distinguish forms of spelling which are 
not so common or so well authorized as those adopted in the vocabulary. 









“AS PEOPLE BEAD NOTHING IN THESE DAYS THAT IS MORE THAN FORTY- 
EIGHT HOURS OLD, I AM DAILY ADMONISHED THAT ALLUSIONS, THE MOST 
OH VIDUS, TO ANY THING JIN THE REAR OF OUR OWN TIME NEED EXPLA¬ 
NATION." - De Qumcw. 




A 


DICTIONARY 

OP THE 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 


A 

A~bad'd5ix. [Ileb., from dbad, to be 

’ ruined.] The Hebrew name of the 
evil .spirit or destroying angel, called 
Apollyon in Greek. ( tti-n. ix. 11.) 
Some of the medieval demtmogm- 
phers regarded him as the duel* of the 
demons of the seventh hierarchy, and 
as the causer of wars, combustions, 
and uproars. Klopstoek has made 
use of him in his “ Messiah,” under 
the name of Ahadoima, representing 
him as a fallen angel, still bearing 
traces of his former dignity amid the 
disfigurements caused by sin. 

Ab'&-ris. [Or. V A poptf.] A hyper¬ 
borean priest of Apollo, whoso history 
is entirely mythical. He is said to 
have been endowed with the gift of 
prophecy; to have taken no earthly 
food; and to have ridden through the 
air on an arrow, the gift of Apollo. 

The (tart of Abarfo, which carried the phi¬ 
losopher wheresoever ho desired it, gratifies 
later enthusiasts in travel uh the cap of For- 
tunatus ami the snarc-com polling hoots of 
the nursery hero [Jack tlm Giant-killer], 
m Union. 

Ab'di-el. [ITob., servant of God,] The 
name of an angel mentioned by the 
Jewish (hibalists, f le is represented, 
in Milton’s u Paradise Post,” us one 
of the seraphim, who, when Satan 
tried to stir up a revolt among the 
angels subordinate to his authority, 
alone and boldly withstood his trai¬ 
torous designs. 


So spake the seraph Abdiel, Mthfttl founa 
Among the faithless; faithful only he; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Hnshaken, umeduced, unterrified. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 

Par. Lost, Pl\ V 
You shall invoke the Muse, — and certainly 
she ought to be propitious to uu author, who, 
in an apostatizing age, adheres with the faith 
of Abdiel to the ancient form of adoration. 

Sir if. Scott. 

Ab-hor'son (-sn). An executioner in 
Shakespeure’s “Measure for Meas¬ 
ure.” 

A/bdu Has'sSLn. The hero of one of 
the stories in the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” —a young man of 
Bagdad, who, by a stratagem of Ha- 
romi-Al-Iiaschid, was twice made to 
believe himself caliph, and who af¬ 
terward became in reality the ca¬ 
liph’s chief favorite and companion. 

Ah I were T caliph for n day, ns honest Abou 
Iltumn wished to bo, I would scourge me 
those jugglers out of the commonwealth with 
rods of scorpions. Sir W. Scott, 

Addington fSecretary of the Treasury], on 
the other hand, was by no means inclined to 
descend from his high position. He was, in¬ 
deed, under a delusion much resembling that 
of Abou Hamm in the Arabian tale. His brain 
was turned by his short and unreal caliphate. 

Macauhw, 

Abraham - Cupid. An expression 
occurring in Shakespeare’s u Komeo 
and Juliet” (a. ii., sc. 1), conject¬ 
ured by Upton to be a mistake for 
Adtnn ‘Cupid, and to allude to Adam 
Bell, the celebrated archer. In Ilal- 
liwell’s opinion, “the conjecture ia 
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very plausible, as proper names are 
frequently abbreviated in early MSS., 
and it suits the sense and meter.” 
But Dyce thinks that Abraham is 
merely a corruption of auburn, and 
supports his view by citing several 
passages from old books where the 
corruption is unquestionable. Mr. R. 
(}. White remarks, in confirmation 
of Dvee’s conjecture, that “(Jupid is 
always represented by the old paint¬ 
ers as auburn-haired.” 

Abraham Newland, See Newlani>, 
Abraham. 

Ab'sS-16m. A name given by Dry- 
den, in his poem entitled “Absalom 
and Aehitophel,” to the Duke of 
Monmouth, a natural son of ('buries 
II. Like Absalom, the son of David, 
Monmouth was remarkable. for his 
)orsonal beauty, his popularity, and 
lis umlutifulnoss to Ins father." 

Absolut©, Captain. A character in 
Sheridan’s comedy of “ The Rivals; ” 
distinguished for his gallant, deter¬ 
mined spirit, adroit address, and dry 
humor. 

Tins author will <lo well to profit by Captain 
Atmhitti'a advice to Iiih norvant, and never 
tell him wore lloa tlwn arc iudlBnemubly 
nocosaury. Sir IF. Scott. 

Absolut©, Sir An'tho-ny (-to-). A 
character in Sheridan’s comedy of 

fhe Rivalsrepresented ns testy, 
ositive, impatient,, and overbearing, 
ut yet of a warm and generous dis¬ 
position. 

4C$* u Sir Anthony is an evident copy 
after Smollett’s kind-hearted, high-spir¬ 
ited Matthew Bramble.” tlaxlitt . 

T will no longer avail inyuelf of Htieli weak 
mhdBtm m you; —I will discard you; —t 
will un beget yon, us Sir Anthon/t Atm Ante, 
says. Sir IF. tkwtt, 

Ab-sfr'fcus, [Or. v Aijnt()Tor.\ ( Cr. 
if ■ Horn. Myth.) A brother of Medea, 
and her companion in her flight from 
Colchis. Rinding that she was nearly 
overtaken by her father, she killed 
Absyrlus, and cut; his body into 
pieces, which she scattered along the 
way, that, her father might thus he 
detained by gathering up the re¬ 
mains of his murdered son. See 
Akuonautn and Medea. 

$L-bu'd$h. A wealthy merchant of 
Bagdad who figures in the “Tales of 


the Genii,” by II. Ridley. lie meets 
with various remarkable adventures 
in his quest for the talisman of Dra¬ 
matics, which he is driven to seek by 
the threats of a little old lmg who 
haunts him nightly, and makes his 
life miserable. lie finds at, last that 
the inestimable talisman is —to obey 
God and to love his commandments"; 
and he finds also that, all his wonder¬ 
ful experiences have been but the 
bnselesH fabric of a dream. 

Like Ahudah, iu the Ambiun story, ho U 
nlwnyn looking out ibr tho Fury, nnu know* 
that the night will come, and tho incvitabl* 
lutg with it. Thurkvratf. 

And thorn, too, wan Abuifa/i , tho merchant, 
with tho toiTiblo little old woman hobbling 
out of tho box in bin hodroom. 1 Hckrm. 

A-ca/di-ft. [ Kr, Acmfic, said to be de¬ 
rived from Alt'ubpn(H , ,u(ti(>, the name 
of one of the principal rivers of Nova 
Scotia; iu old grants called IS AwuHe. 
and Ltt Cattle. \ The original, and 
now the poetic, name of Nova Sco¬ 
tia, or rather of a tract extending 
from the fortieth to the forty-sixth 
degree of north latitude, which was 
granted, Nov. 8, 1008, to Do Monts, 
by Henry IV. of France, Tho present 
province of* Nova Scotia extends 
from lat 48° to 4fi° MR N. In 
1021, Acadia was granted by charter 
to Sir William Alexander, amt its 
name changed to Nava HcotSa, 

j$>y* In the numerous disputes between 
the English and French colonists previous 
to 1708, this territory changed masters 
ten ora dozen times, and the boundaries 
were widened or narrowed according to 
the respective views of tho opposing par¬ 
ties. In 1755, the French inhabitants 
were seized, forcibly removed, and dis¬ 
persed among the English colonists on 
the Atlantic coast. Longfellow lias made 
tills event the subject of his poem of 
“ Evangeline.” 

A-cosTAm. [Gr. ’AKrarry;, j ( <h\ cf 
Horn, Myth.) A son of tho Sicilian 
river-god (Irimisua and of a Trojan 
woman of the name of Kgesta or 
Segesta. /Buena, on his arrival in 
Sicily, was hospitably received by 
him,* and, on revisit mg fhc island, 
celebrated fhc anniversary of An- 
chiscs’s death by various games and 
feats at arms. "At a trial of skill in 
archery, A centos took part, and dis* 
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charged liis arrow into the air with 
such force that it took lire, and 
marked out a pathway of tlame, until 
it was wholly consumed and disap¬ 
peared from sight. 

Thy dentiny ivi»ainn untold; 

For, like A cen t os' shaft of old, 

The swift thought kindles uh it fli(?B, 

And bumtj to ashen in the akics. 

Longfellow. 

jL-$ha't$§. [Gr. ’Axdrr/c.] (Or. <j* 
H<m. Myth..) A companion and 
friend of* ./Eneas, llis lidclity was 
so. exemplary that “ iidus Achates, 1 ’ 
faithful Achates, became a proverb. 

Old enough, perhaps, but scarce wine 
enough, if lie has chosen this fellow for his 
“ Ildus Ac hates." Air IF. Scott. 

Assh'e-rbn. [Gr. 'A^epwv ; as if 6 
axtufii'cjv, the stream of woe, or from 
tt privative and to rejoice, 

the joyless stream.] ( Or. <]• 'itom. 
MytL) A sou of Sol and Terra, 
changed into a river in hell; some¬ 
times used in a general sense to 
designate hell itself. 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate, 

Sud Acheron , of sorrow black and deep. 

Milton. 

jL-qtaiaSg. [Gr. ( Gr. <f 

JRiiym, Myth.) The principal hero of 
Homer’s “ Iliad,” the son of Peleus, 
king of the Myrmidons, in Thessaly, 
and of Thetis, a Nereid. lie was 
distinguished above all the rest of 
the Greeks in the Trojan war by his 
strength, beauty, and bravery. At 
his birth, he was dipped by his mother 
in the river Styx, and was thus made 
invulnerable except in the right heel, 
— or, as some say, the ankles, — by 
■which she held him; but he was at 
length killed by Paris, or, according 
to some accounts, by Apollo. See 
IIkotok. 

An unfortunate country [Hanover], If tbe 
HUtglbih would but think ; liable to bo stran¬ 
gled, at any time, for England'* auumsls; tlio 
Achuks-he«l to Invulnerable England. 

Carli/lA. 

jL-ghiFlSg of Germany. A title 
given, on account of his bravery, to 
Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg 
and Gulmhach (1414-1480), u a tall, 
fiery, tough old gentleman,” says 
Carlyle, “in his day, ... a very 
blazing, far-seen character, dim as 
lie has now grown.” 


A-gbit'o-phel. A nickname given to 
tlie Earl of Shaftesbury (1(324—1G8-3) 
by his contemporaries, and made use 
of by Dryden in bis poem of “Ab¬ 
salom and Aehitophel,” a masterly 
satire, springing from tbe political 
commotions of the times, and de¬ 
signed as a defense of Charles If. 
against the Whig* party. There is a 
striking resemblance* between the 
character and career ot Shaftesbury 
and those of Aehitophel,or Ahitlio- 
pliel, the treacherous lrieml and coun¬ 
selor of David, and the fellow-con- 
spirator of Absalom. 

Of this denial and this apology, wo shall 
only say that the iirnt seenis very apocryphal, 
and the second would justify any crime which 
Maehiavc! or Aehitophel could invent or rec¬ 
ommend. Sir IF. Scott. 

A'cis. [Gr. A/af.J ( Gr. O' Rorn. 
Myth.) A Sicilian shepherd, beloved 
by the nymph Galatea, and crushed 
under a huge rock by I’olyphemus, 
the Ovclopa, who was jealous of him. 
His blood gushing forth from under 
the rock was changed by the nymph 
into a river, the Acis, or Acinius, at 
the foot of Mount /Etna. 

Thus equipped, he would manfully sally 
forth, with pipe in mouth, to besiege boiuo 
fair uamsel’B obdurate heart,— not such a 
pipe, good reuder, as that which Acis did 
Bweetly tunc in praise of his Galatea, but 
one of true Delft manufacture, and furnished 
with a charge of fragrant tobacco. 

IF. Irving. 

A-cra/si-fi (ft-krfi/zhl-ft). [From Gr. 
itKpncta, want of self-control or mod¬ 
eration, intemperance, from a priva¬ 
tive and KpiLTOg, strength, power.' 
A witch in Spenser’s “ Faery Queen,’’ 
represented as a lovely and charming 
woman, whose dwelling is the Bower 
of Bliss, situated on an island floating 
in a lake or gulf, and adorned with 
every thing in nature that could de¬ 
light the senses, Aerasia typifies 
the vice of Intemperance, and Sir 
Guyon, who illustrates the opposite 
virtue, is commissioned by the fairy 
queen to bring her into subjection, 
and to destroy her residence. 

A.'cre§, Bob (h'k^rz). A character 
in Sheridan’s comedy of “ The Ri¬ 
vals;” celebrated for his cowardice, 
and his system of referential or alle¬ 
gorical swearing. 
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An through his palms Bob Arret* valor oozed, 
Bo Juan’s virtue ebbed, l knew not how. 

Hymn. 

Besides, terror, as Bob Arret says of Us 
counterpart, courage, will come and go? und 
few people curt afford timidity enough for the 
writer's purpose who is determined on ‘■‘hor¬ 
rifying" them through throe thick volumes. 

1 " Sir IF. Scott. 

Ac-tto'§n. [Or. ’kKraiuv.] (Ur. $ 
Mom. Myth.) A famous hunter, who, 
having surprised Diana while sho 
was bathing, was changed by her 
into a stag, and, in that l'orm, was 
torn to pieces by his own hounds. 

Ho [Byron], ns I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 
-dehorn/,-like, and now he iled astray 
■With feeble stops /for the world's wilderness; 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged 

PurmSffiko raging houndB, tludr father and 
their prey. Shelley, 

Adam. X. Formerly a jocular name 
for a sergeant or bailiff. 

Not that Adam that kept the paradise, but 
that Adam that keeps the prison. Shah. 

2. An aged servant to^ Oliver, in 
Shakespeare’s u As You Like It” 

jfJQy* “Tho serving-man Adam, humbly 
born and coarsely nurtured, is no insignif¬ 
icant personage in the drama; and we 
find in the healthy tone of his mind, and 
in his generous heart, which, under re¬ 
verses and wrongs, still preserves its 
charitable trust in Ids fellows, as well as 
in Ids kindly, though frosty, age, a de¬ 
lightful and instructive contrast to the 
character of Jaquos, which could hardly 
have been accidental.” It O. White. 

Adamastor (ftcVft-iniVtSr,* Port. prim. 
A-dd-mAs-tor', 0-1). Tile Spirit of the 
Stormy Capo,*— L c., tho Gapes of 
Good "Hope, — a hidootiH phantom 
described by Oamouns, in tho fifth 
canto of tho* u Lusiad,” as appearing 
by night to tho Hoot of Vasco da 
Gama,and predicting tho woes which 
would befall subsequent expeditions 
to India. Mickle supposes that by 
Adamasfor the genius of Moham¬ 
medanism is intended. According to 
Barreto, ho was one of dm Giants 
who made, an attack on heaven, and 
wore killed by tho gods or buried 
under various ’mountains. 

Were Adnmmtor to appear to him ['the 
„ giuttln " of Paris), he would shoutout, “ Hal¬ 
lo there, old llng-a-bool" V. IIui/o, Trans. 

Adam ICad'mSn. Tn tho Cabalistic 
doctrine, tho name given to the lirst 


emanation from the Eternal Foun¬ 
tain. It signituis the First Man, or 
the first production of divine energy, 
or tho Sou of God; and to it tho other 
and inferior emanations are subor¬ 
dinate.. 

Adam, Master. See Master Adam. 
Adams, Parson Abraham. A coun¬ 
try curate in Fielding’s novel of 
“.Joseph Andrews;” distinguished 
for his goodness of heart, poverty, 
learning, and ignorance of the world, 
combined with courage, modesty, and 
a thousand oddities. 

JOf#* U Am to Parson Adams, and his 
fist, and his good heart, and Ida dKiwhylus 
which ho couldu’t wo to read, and his 
rejoicing at being delivered from a rule 
in tho carriage with Mr, Pehn* Pounce, 
whom ho had erroneously complimented 
on tho HmulInosH of Ids parochial means, 
lot every hotly rejoice that there luw been 
a man in tho world called Henry Fielding 
to think of such a character, and thou¬ 
sands of good people sprinkled about 
that world to answer for the truth of 
it; for had there not boon, what womd 
have boon Its value? . . . lie Is one of 
tho simplest, but at the same time man¬ 
liest of men; is anxious to road a man 
of the world Ids sermon on 1 vanity ; ’ 
preaches patience uuder affliction, and 
is ready to lose ids senses on the death 
of his little boy ; in short, has every 
virtue under lien von, 1 except that of 
superiority to the common fallings of 
humanity, or of being able to resist 
knocking a rascal down when be insults 
the innocent, Ue is very poor; and, 
agreeably to the notions of refinement in 
those days, is treated by the rich as if 
he were little better than a servant; him¬ 
self, Even their stewards think it a con¬ 
descension to treat him <m equal terms,” 
l.riifh Hunt 

“The humanity, benevolence, and 
goodness of heart ho conspicuous in Mr. 
Adams, his unswerving integrity, his 
zeal in the cause of the oppressed, his 
unaffected nature, independent of bin 
talent and learning, win our esteem and 
respect, even while Ids virtuous simplic¬ 
ity provokes our smiles; and the little 
predieamentH Into which he fills, owing 
to Ids absence of mind, are tme.lt as excite 
our mirth without a shadow of derision 
or nudevoUmro,” Thomun liwam* 

Ah to bis [Hugo von Trlmberg’s] hi war! 
man, we can still be sure that be was no 
mere book warm, or simple Pamm Ado him, 
i Wlyh. 
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Ad'&i-aon of the Horth (ad'di-sn). 
A surname sometimes given to Henry 
Mackenzie (1745-1831), the Scottish 
novelist, whose style, like Addison’s, 
is distinguished for its refinement and 
delicacy. 

Addle, or Addled, Parliament. 
( J'yiirj. Hid.) A name given to the 
English Parliament which assembled 
at London, April 5, 1(314, and was 
dissolved on the 7th of the following 
June. It was so called because it 
remonstrated with the King on his 
levying “benevolences,” and passed 
no acts. 

Ad-me'tus. [Gr. "AfJ^rof.] ( Gr. tf 
Mom . Myth.) A king of Phene, in 
Thessaly, husband of Alcostis, famous 
for his misfortunes and piety. Apollo 
entered his service as a ‘shepherd, 
having been condemned by .Jupiter 
to become the servant of a mortal for 
one year as a punishment for slay¬ 
ing the Cyclops. Lowell has made 
this incident the subject- of a short 
poem entitled, “ The Shepherd of 
King Admctus.” See Aloisstis. 

Admirable Crichton. See Okicii- 
ton, Thk Admikablk. 

Admirable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Mimbilh.] A title bestowed upon 
Roger Batum (1214-12.12), an English 
monk, who, by the power of his 
genius and the extent of his learning, 
raised himself above his time, made 
many astonishing discoveries in sci¬ 
ence, and contributed much to the 
extension of real knowledge. 

jflud'o-na'is. A poetical name given 
by Shelley to the poet Keats (179(3- 
1821), on whose untimely death he 
wrote a monody bearing this name 
for its title. The name was coined 
by Shelley probably to hint an anal¬ 
ogy between Keats’s fate and that 
of Adonis. 

A-do'nis. [Gr. (Or. <}' 

* Mom. Myth.) A beautiful youth, 
beloved by Venus and Proserpine, 
who quarreled about the possession 
of him. The dispute was settled by 
Jupiter, who deckled that he should 
spend eight months in the upper 
world with Venus, and four in the 
lower with Proserpine. Adonis died 


of a wound received from a wild boar 
during the cnase, and was turned 
into an anemone by Venus, who 
yearly bewailed hini on the anni¬ 
versary of his death. The myths 
connected with Adonis are of Orient¬ 
al origin, and his worship was widely 
spread among the countries border¬ 
ing on the eastern portion of the 
Mediterranean. The story of Vonus’s 
love for him was made the subject 
of a long descriptive poem by Shake¬ 
speare, and is often alluded to by 
other poets. 

Beds of hyacinths and roses 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft. Milton. 

A-dras'tus. [Gr. "'Adpaurof.] ( Gr. 
tf Mom. Myth.) A king of Argos, 
and the institutor of the Nemean 
games. He was one of the heroes 
who engaged in the war of the 
“Seven against Thebes.” 

A/dri-a'nS; ( or ad'ri-an'ft). Wife of 
Antipholus of Ephesus, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Comedy of Errors.” 

Adversity Hume. A nickname given 
to Joseph Hume (1777-1855), in the 
time of “ Prosperity Robinson,” and 
in contradistinction to him, owing to 
his constant presages of ruin and dis¬ 
aster to befall the people of Great 
Britain. See Pkosbebity Robinson. 

JE'A-ous. [Gr.‘Am/c<5£\] ( Gr. tp Rom. 
Myth. ) A son of Jupiter and iEgina, 
renowned for his justice and piety. 
After his death he was made one of 
the three judges in Hades. 

JE-gee'^n. [Gr. ’Atyatuv.] (Gr. cf 
Mom. Myth.) A huge monster with 
a hundred arms and (ifty heads, who. 
with his brothers Cottas and Gyges, 
conquered the Titans by hurling at 
them three hundred rocks at once. 
By some he is reckoned as a marine 
god living under the /Egean Sea; 
Virgil numbers him among (lie gods 
who stormed Olympus; and Callima¬ 
chus, regarding him in the same 
light, places him under Mount Aitna. 

iEJ-ge'foi. A merchant of Syracuse,in 
Shakespeare’s u Comedy of Errors.” 

JEgeria. See Egeiiia. 

iEEgetLs. [Gr. A lyevg,] ( Gr. if Mom . 
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Myth) A. king of Athena from whom 
the vEgenn Sea received its name, 
llin son Theseus went to (.-rote to 
deliver Athena from the tribute it 
hud to pay to Minna, promising that, 
on his return, he would hoist white 
sails as a signal of hia safety. This 
he forgot to do, and vEgcus, who was 
watching for him on a rock on the 
sea-coast, on perceiving a black sail, 
thought that his son had perished, 
and threw himself into the sea. 
^E-gi'nA. ( (Jr. ()'• Rom. Myth,) A 
daughter of the river-god Aaopus, 
and a favorite of .Jupiter. 

.iE'gis. [dr. ((Jr. cjr* Horn. 

Myth.) 1. The shield of .Jove, 
fashioned by Vulcan, and described 
as striking terror and amazement 
into the beholders. 

3. A sort of short cloak, worn by- 
Minerva, which was covered with 
scales, set with the dorgon’s head, 
and fringed with snakes. 

JIG-gis'thus. [dr. Alytcrflof.] (Or. 
if Rom, Myth) A son of Thyestos, 
and the paramour of (Jlytemhestra, 
whose husband, Agamemnon, he 
■treacherously murdered at a repast. 
He was subseouently killed by Ores¬ 
tes, a son of Agamemnon, who thus 
avenged his father’s death. See 
Tiiykhtks. 

JGg'le (egdc). [Or. AlyXy.] (Or. if- 
Rom, Myth.) 1. One of the Hes- 
perides. 

% The most beautiful of the Na¬ 
iads, and the mother of the draces. 
2EJ-gyp'tus. [ih. Alyvirroc.] ( (Jr. 
Rom, Myth,) A soil of Heins, and 
twin brother of Datums, lie had by 
several wives tifty sons, who were 
married to their fifty cousins, the 
daughters of Dnuaus, and all but one 
of whom were murdered by their 
wives on the bridal night 
imi-A Loo'll Cris'pis. The un¬ 
known subject of a very celebrated 
enigmatical inscription, preserved in 
Bologna, which has puzzled the heads 
of many learned men who have at¬ 
tempted to explain it. It is aa fol¬ 
lows : — 

■dKllftLmlia Crlspls. 

Noe viv, nee nmller, nee imdrogynai 
Noe puella, nee juvonls, nee uuumj 


ML 


Ncc morotrix, iut pudiimj 
Hod omnia: 

Snblata nequo fume, nee form, ne<iue venom# 
8etl omnibus: 

Nec cm to, nee minis, nee torrid} 

Sod ubique jnoot. 

LuoiiiH Agullio Prisons, 

Nee murituH, nee, luiudor, nee nocessnrlum 
Nequo man-enis, net pie giuulons, nequo lions; 
Sod omnln: 

Hum: nequo molom, no<uio pyrmnhlcm, no* 
*4110 sopulohrmn, 

Hoit ot, nosed quid posucrit, 

Hoe out, sopnlohnim IntiiH cadaver nun 

lullU'llHi 

Hoc out, oiuluvor, sopuichrum, ox tut, non, 
hnlxuiHj 

Hod cadaver idem out, ot scpulchrum 
Hibi. 

iKIia Ltelia Crispin, neither man, nor wom¬ 
an, nor lienuuphrodltc; neither girl, nor boy, 
nor old womans neither hurlot nor virgin} 
tint ull of there; destroyed neitherliy hunger, 
nor sword, nor poison; imtby nil of thorn j 
lloH neither in heaven, nor In the water, nor 
in the ground, lint everywhere. Lucius Ago- 
tlio PnneiiH, iK'ither her huslnuid, nor her 
lover, nor her kinsman i neither wild, glad, nor 
weeping, hut nil at 011005 known and known 
nut what he 1 mm hulH, whioli Ih neither a 
funeral-pile, nor a pyramid, nor a tomln that 
is, a tomh without ueorpHe, a corpse without 
a tomb; for corpse und tomb are one and the 
name. 

jflUjr Various explanations of the mean¬ 
ing of this curious epitaph have, from 
time to time, been put forward; hut 
there is much mason for doubting 
whether it has any. Borne have thought 
the true interpretation to he rain-water ; 
some, the so-ealled “materia prhna; ” 
some, the reasoning faculty ; some, the 
philosopher’s stone; some, love; some, a 
dissected person; some, a shadow ; some, 
hemp ; some, an embryo. Professor 
Sohwartss, of (ioburg, explained it of the 
Christian (Ihorch, referring, in support 
of his opinion, to (Halations iii, 28, »— 
“There is neitlier Jew nor Crook, there 
is neither lmnd nor fr<'«, there is neither 
male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ.I obum.” SpondanuM, in Ids “ Voy¬ 
age d’ltalie,” afllrms that the inscription 
is only a copy, and that it is not known 
what has become of the original. I to 
denies its antiquity, regarding It as the 
ludicrous fancy of a modern author, 
who, he insists, was ignorant of the prin¬ 
ciples of ha tin family nomenelnt.uro. 
line FraneUenstoin says that tills asser¬ 
tion has been confuted by Mlsson, In the 
appendix to ids “ Travels,” 

I might add what attracted cmisidcmhUt 
notice ut tlie time, ■—and that is my paper in 
the “(Jontlomun's Magazine’' upon tlie ho 
serlnttou ,Klin l,aim, wltleh I subscribed 
tKdipuM. ,SVc IP. .Scott, 

I hi cords system is, in its own terms, nn idol 
of the tluuder, H would scarcely guide a 
man to a solution of tlie riddle J'.tia l,a lia 
< VimuiV, or to that of the charade of Hir Hilary 
[hy Praod). J, ip, Di-opcn 
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^aE-mil'i-S. Wife of ASgeon, and an 
abbess at Ephesus, in Shakespeare’s 
u Comedy of Errors.” 

uE-ne'as. [Or. 'A tveiac.] {Gr. cf 
Rom,. Myth.) A Trojan prince, the 
hero of Virgil’s “,/Eneid.” He was 
the son of Andrises and Venus, and 
was distinguished for his pious care 
of his father. Having survived the 
fall of Troy, he sailed to Italy, and 
settled in Latium, where he married 
Havana, the daughter of Lattnus, 
whom he succeeded in his kingdom. 
See Crkusa. 

JE'o-lus. [Gr. Alo\o<jJ\ ( Gr. cf .Rom. 
Myth,.) The ruler and god of the 
winds, who resided in the islands in 
the Tyrrhenian son, which were called 
from him the fEolian Islands. 

ifes'il-cus. [Gr. AtaaKog. 1 ] {Gr. c f 
Horn,. Myth.) A son of Erimn, who 
was enamored of the nymph Hes¬ 
peria, and, on her death,"threw him¬ 
self into the sea, and was changed by 
Thetis into a cormorant. 

-ffls'cu-la'pi-us. [Gr. ’Aaizfajmot;. | 
( Or. <)* Rom. Myth.) The son of 
Apollo, and the god of the medical 
art. He was killed witli a flash of 
lightning by Jupiter, because he had 
restored several persons to life. 

JE'sSii. [Gr, AihrGm.j ( Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) The fat her of Jason, lie was 
restored to youth by Medea. 

AFric. A poetical contraction of Af¬ 
rica. 

Where /{/)■!<•’$ sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand. Ildber. 

Ag'S-mem/n^n. [Gr. Ayapqividv.] 
( (Jr. <)’ Rom. Myth.) King of My- 
cena*., brother of Meuelaus, amt com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Grecian 
forces in the Trojan war. See 
AHoththuh. 

Ag'ft-nip'p©. [Gr, 'kyavimnjj] {Or. 
cf-'Rom. Myth.) A fountain’at the 
foot of Mount; Helicon, in Roeotia, 
consecrated to Apollo and the Musesj 
and believed to have the power of 
inspiring those who drank of it. 
The Muses are sometimes called 
AyanijyylJcs. 

Agapida, Fray Antonio (frl ftn- 
to'ncs-o ft-gft-po'tfift). The imaginary 


chronicler of the “ Conquest of Gra¬ 
nada,’ ’ written by Washington Irving. 

A-ga've. [Gr. ’Ayavy.] {Gr. <j } Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Cadmus, and 
the mother of rentheus, whom, in a 
fit of frenzy, she tore to pieces on 
Mount Citlueron, believing him to he 
a wild beast. 

A'gib. The third Calendar in the 
story of “ The Three Calendars,” in 
the u Arabian Nights’ Entertain¬ 
ments.” 

Agitator, The Irish.. See Irish Ag¬ 
itator. 

Ag-la'i-4 (20). [Gr. 'Ay^aty.'] {Gr. 
if Rom. Myth.) One of the three 
Graces. 

Ag'n&§ {Fr. pron. ftn'yes').; I. A 
young girl in Molierc\s'“ L’Ecole des 
Femmes,” who is, or affects to be, 
remarkably simple and ingenuous. 
The name has passed into popular 
use, and is applied to any young 
woman unsophisticated in affairs or 
the heart. 

'* Agnes is the original from which 
Wycherley took his Mrs. I* inch wife, in 
the il Country Wife,” subsequently al¬ 
tered by Garrick into the u Country 
Girl.” 

2. A character in Dickens’s novel 
of “ David Copperlield.” See Wick- 
field, Aunts. 

Ag'ni. [Sansk., tire.] {HinduMyth.) 
The god of lightning and the surfs 
tire. 

Agramante (ft-gri-mftn'tft), or Ag'rit- 
mant. King of the IMoors, in Bo- 
jardo’s poem of “ Orlando Inna- 
raorato,” and in Ariosto’s “Orlando 
Furioso.” 

Ag'r&-vAine, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated in the old 
romances of chivalry. He was sur- 
named “ L ’ Qrgmiihv&f or “ The 
Proud.” 

A-Green, George. See George 
a-Grken. 

Agricane (ft-gro-kft'nft), or Ag'ri-c&n. 
A fabulous king of Tartary, in Bo- 
jar do’s “Orlando Innamorato,” who 
"besieges Angelica in the castle of 
Albracca, and is killed by Orlando 
in single contest. In his dying mo¬ 
ments, he requests baptism at the 
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hand of his conqueror, who, with 
great tenderness, bestows it. Tic is 
represented as bringing into the field 
no fewer than two million two hun¬ 
dred thousand troops. 

Such forces mot not, nor ho wide n camp, 
"When Ayrican, with all his northern powers, 
Besieged Albracca, as romancers toll. 

Milton. 

Ague-cheek, Sir Andrew. A de¬ 
lightful simpleton in Shakespeare’s 
u Twelfth Niglit.” See Slender. 

■ “To tills straight-haired country 
squire, life consists only in eating and 
drinking; eating beef, ho himself tears, 
lias done harm to Ids wit; in fact, he is 
stupid even to silliness, totally deprived 
of all fashion, and thus of all self-love or 
self-conceit.” Gere inns, Trans, 

I suppose X must say of Jeffrey as Sir An¬ 
drew Aym-cheek salth: “ An 1 had known he 
was so cunning of fence, I had seen him 
damned wo I had fought him." Byron. 

j^-has'u-e'rus (ft-hazh'oo-c'rus, 10). 
See Jew, The \Vandeiuno. 

Ahmed, Prince. See Tuinoe Ah¬ 
med. 

Ah'rl-m$n, or Ah'rl-ma'n&s. [Per., 
from Sftnsk. ari, foe. I ( Myth.) A 
deity of the ancient Persians, being 
a personilieation of the principle of 
evil. To bis agency were ascribed 
all the evils existing in the world. 
Ormuzd, or 0romantics, the principle 
of good, is eternal, but Ahriman is 
created, and will one day perish. 
See Ormuzd. 

I recognize the evil spirit, Sir, and do 
honor to A fir i,manes in taking oft’my hat to 
this young man. Tfiackcmy. 

jAi'dexm. An Anglicized and dis- 

S uised spelling of the Arabic form of 
ic worn Eden; used as a synonym 
for the celestial paradise. 

Tell this soul, with sorrow laden, if, within 
the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a saluted maiden, whom the 
angels name Lon ore. Poe. 

Aimwoll. A gentleman of broken 
fortunes, master to Archer, in Far- 
quhar’s comedy, “ The Beaux’ Strat¬ 
agem.” 

A'jftx. [Gr. Amr.] ^ (Or. if Rom. 
Moth,) 1« A son of Telamon, king 
of Salamis. Next to Achilles, he was 
the most distinguished, the bravest, 
and the most beautiful, of all the 
Greeks before Troy. Accounts differ 
as to the cause and manner of his 
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death. A tradition mentioned by 
Pausanias states, that from his hlooil 
there sprang up a purple (lower, 
which bore the letters aX on its leaves^ 
which were at once the initials ot 
his name and a sigh. 

(iml l stm shoots her gin no os as sharply from 
behind the old pile yonder, ns Tourer from 
behind Aiaw Telamon's shield. Sir IV. Scott. 

2. A son of Otleus, king of the 
Loerians. He was one of the great 
heroes among the Greeks in the Tro¬ 
jan war, but inferior to the son of 
Telamon, whence he is called tlio 
lesser Ajax. 

Ills shafts, Uko those of the lesser 4/ar, 
were discharged move readily that the archer 
was inaccessible to criticism, personally 
speaking, us the CJrccinn archer under Inn 
brother's sevenfold shield. Sir If, Scott, 

JL-lad'din. A character in the “ Ara¬ 
bian Nights’ Entertainments,” who 
becomes possessed of a wonderful 
lamp, and an equally wonderful rin/jfj 
on rubbing which two frightful genii 
appear, who are respectively the slave 
of the lamp and the slave of the ring, 
and who execute, the bidding of any 
one who may have these talismans 
in his keeping. 

By mentis of the lamp and ring, 
Aladdin is enabled to marrv a daughter 
of the sultan of Oliiun, and builds in a 
single night a magnificent palace con¬ 
taining a. large hall with fonr-and-twentv 
windows in it decorated with jewel* of 
overv description and of untold value, one 
window only being excepted, which is 
left quite plain that the sultan may 
have the glon of finishing the p rtincut. 
But all the treasures of Ids empire and all 
the skill of his jewelers and goldsmiths a re 
not sufficient, to ornament even one side 
of the window; whereupon Aladdin, after 
having the materials whleh have been 
used removed ami returned to the sultan, 
directs the genic to complete the window, 
which is immediately done. At length, 
n malignant magician fraudulently ob¬ 
tains the miraculous lamp, during the 
temporary absence of the owner, and in¬ 
stantaneously transports the palace to 
Africa. But the ring still remains to 
Aladdin, and enables him to parole and 
circumvent the thief, and to recover the 
lamp nod restore the palace to its former 
situation. 

Tin* ephemeral kingdom of Westphalia, the 
appanage of Jerome Hon aparte, composed out 
of the spoils of these principalities, vanished 
Into air, like the palace of Atwtoin. in the 
Arabian tale. Sir IV. Scott. 
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It wan absolutely impossible that a family, 
holding a document which pave them un¬ 
limited access to the patronage of the most 
powerful nobleman in Scotland, should have 
sutfered it to remain unemployed, like Alad¬ 
din's rusty lamp, while they struggled through 
three generations in poverty and disappoint¬ 
ment. Senior . 

Alt 1 who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain ‘t 
The tin finished window in Aladdin's tower 
Uniinishod must remain. Lonqfellow. 

Alaric Cottin. (ft'14'rek' koPta 11 '). A 
nickname given by Voltaire to Fred¬ 
erick the Great, king of Prussia, who 
was distinguished for his military 
genius, anti was also known as a dab¬ 
bler in literature, and a writer of bad 
Freach verses. The first, name refers 
to the famous Visigothic king and 
warrior, while the second probably 
refers to the Abbd Cotin, a mediocre 
poet of the seventeenth century, who 
was severely satirized by Boiloau, 
Mali ere, and other writers of his time. 
See. Tiuhsotln. 

&-las'n$m. The hero of a story in 
’ the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
meats ” entitled “The History of 
Prince Zc.yn Alasnam and the Sultan 
of the Genii,” which relates how he 
came into the possession of immense 
wealth, including eight statues of 
solid gold; how lie was led to seek 
for a ninth statue more precious still, 
to place on an empty pedestal; and 
how ho found it at last in the person 
of the mostbeautifuland purest wom¬ 
an in the world, who became his wife. 


It! this brilliant comedy ((longreve’s 
“Love for Love”], there is plenty of bright 
and sparkling ohimieterH, rich us wit and 
Imagination can make them i but there is 
wanting one pure and perfect model of sim¬ 
ple nature, and that one, wherever it is to be 
found, is, like Akmiam's lady, .... worth 
them all. Sir W. Scott. 


i-las'tor. [Gr. ’A Mart,ip, from <i 
privative, and htfttiv, to forget] In 
classical mythology, a surname of 
Zeus or Jupiter; also, in general, a 
punitive deity, a house-demon, the 
never -forget ting, revengeful spirit, 
who, in consequence, of some crime 
perpetrated, persecutes a family from 
generation to generation. Plutarch 
relates that, < hVoro, in his hatred of 


Augustus, meditated killing himself 
by the fireside of this prince in order 
to become his Aloslor. In the Zo- 


roastrian system, Alastor is called the ) 


Executioner or Tormentor. Origen 
says he is the same as Azazel. 
Others confound him with the Ex¬ 
terminating Angel. By Wierus and 
other medieval demonographers, 
Alastor is described as a devil in the 
infernal court, and the chief execu¬ 
tive olliccr in great imcfcrtalrings. 
Shelley, in his poem entitled “Alas¬ 
tor,” makes him the “ Spirit of Soli¬ 
tude.” 

Al-bahii-5,) A name given to Scotland, 

J or the Scottish High¬ 
lands, in the old romances and his¬ 
tories. It is said to have been derived 
from a certain fabulous Albanact, who 
received this portion of the island of 
Albion, or Britain, from his lather 
Brutus. See Albyn. 

Al r h§-xx$r Regency. A name popu¬ 
larly given in the United States to a 
junto of astute Democratic politicians, 
having tlicir head-quarters at Albany, 
wlvo controlled the action of the 
Dunoeratie party for many years, 
and hence had great wciglit in na¬ 
tional politics. The effort to elect 
William II. Crawford president, in¬ 
stead of John Quincy Adams, was 
their first great struggle. 

AlT)i-6n. An ancient name of Britain, 
said to have been given to it on ac¬ 
count of the lofty white cliffs (Lat. 
albiu\ white) on the southern coast. 
Others trace the word to the Celtic 
alb , dip, high. 

fth) • Tn the fabulous history of ’Eng¬ 
land, it is related that, the first inhab¬ 
itants were subdued by Albion, a giant 
and a son of Neptune, who called tho 
island after his own name, and ruled It 
forty-four years. Another legend derives 
the name from a certain Albina , the 
eldest of fifty daughters of “ a Btrange 
Pioclosian king of Syria,*’ who, having 
murdered their husbands on their mar- 
ringe-night, one only excepted, whom his 
wife’s loyalty saved, wore by him, at the 
suit of his wife, their sister, not put to 
death, but turned out to soa in a ship 
•unmanned, and who, as the tale goes, 
were driven on this island, where they 
had issue by the inhabitants, — none but 
devils, as some write, or, as others assert, 
a lawless crew, without head or governor. 
Milton characterizes these stories as “too 
absurd and too unconscionably gross” 
for credence; but ho remarks, “Sure 
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enough wo are that Britain hath boon 
anohmtly tormed Albion , both by tlio 
Greeks and Romans.” 

Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 

O Albion , O my mother isle I Coleridge, 

Al'bi-Sn, IsTew. A name formerly 
given to an extensive tract of laud 
on the north-west coast of North 
America. It was originally applied 
by Sir Francis Drake, in 1578, to the 
whole of what was then called Cali¬ 
fornia; but it was afterward con lined 
to that part of the coast which ex¬ 
tends from 45° to 48 J N. lat., and is 
now included within the State of 
Oregon and Washington Territory. 

AlBorak (ftl lxVAk). [Ar., the light¬ 
ning. ] An imaginary animal of won¬ 
derful form and ({utilities, on which 
Mohammed pretended to have per¬ 
formed a nocturnal journey from the 
temple of Mecca to Jerusalem, and 
thence to the seventh heaven, under 
the conduct of the angel Gabriel. 
This marvelous steed was a female, 
of a milk-white color, and of in¬ 
credible swiftness. At every step, she 
took a leap as far as the longest sight. 
could reach. She had a human face, 
but the cheeks of a horse; her eyes 
were as jacinths, and radiant as stars. 
She had eagle’s wings, all glittering 
with rays of light; and her whole 
form was resplendent with gems and 
precious stones. 

Albracca (ftl-brftk'kft, 102). A castle 
of Oathay to which Angelica, in Bo~ 
jardo’s a Orlando Innamorato,” re¬ 
tires in grief at being scorned and 
shunned by Rinaldo, willi whom she 
is deeply m love. Here she is be¬ 
sieged h’y Agrieane, king of Tartary, 
who resolves to win her, notwith¬ 
standing her rejection of Ills suit. 

Al'byn (iU'bin). The ancient Celtic 
name of Scotland, and, until (hesar’s 
time, the appellation of the whole 
island of Groat Britain. It is said to 
be derived from the Celtic nip or nlb y 
meaning high, and inn, an island. 
The Scottish Celts denominate them¬ 
selves Gael Album, or Alblnniek , in 
distinction from the Irish, whom they 
call Gael Ririimick; and the Irish 
themselves call the Scottish Gad 
Albanntuch , while their writers, so 


late as the twelfth century, call the 
country of the Scottish Gaol Alban . 
[Writicnalso A lb i n and A 1 b i u n.) 

The Celtic people of Erin and Athgn taut, 
in short;, u stylo of poetry pjoperly cnilcu 
national, though Mnophomon was rntlier nn 
excellent poet than ufaitiiCnl editor ami trans¬ 
lator. Air IV. AeotL 

The pure (hildoes 

Were AIhgn's earliest priests of (tod, 

JKre yet an inland ot her sens 

By foot of Saxon monk was trod. 

( Gmphfll. 

But woe to bin kindred and woe to his eanao, 
When Alb in her claymore Indignantly drawn, 
Campht'lL 

Alcoste (Absent')* The hero of Mo- 
lie re’s comedy, “la*. Misanthrope.” 

XH}' “ Alecs to is an upright and manly 
chameter, but, rude, and impatient, even 
of the ordinary civilities of life, and the 
harm loss hypocrisies of complaisance, by 
which the ugliness of human nature Is 
in some degree disguised.’* Sir IP. A'roft. 
u Molihro exhibited, in his * Misanthrope,’ 
a pure and noble mind which had been 
sorely vexed by the nigh r of perfidy and 
malevolence disguised under the forms of 
politeness. Be adopts a standard of good 
and evil directly opposed to that of the so¬ 
ciety which surrounded him. Courtesy 
seems to him a viee, and those stern vir¬ 
tues which are neglected by the fops and 
coquettes of Paris become too exclusively 
the objects of his veneration. lie is often 
to blame, he is often ridiculous, hut ho 
is always a good man.” Macaulay. 

Al-cos'tis, or Al-cos'to. fGr. "AJU*/- 
<mf, or 'A^wn/.] (G)\ <jA Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Delian, and 
the wife of Admetus. To save her 
husband’s life, she died in bis stead, 
but was brought back to the upper 
world by Hercules. 

Melhought I saw my lute ospouuM saint 

Brought to me like d/erwOs from the grave* 

Whom .Jove’s great son U> her glad hiiHlmnu 
gave, 

Rescued from death by fores, though pale 
and tklut. Milton* 

Al-ci'd^. [Gr. ((h\ 
AW. Myth.) A patronymic or title 
of Hercules, the grandson of Aleams* 
See nwiUHfl.KB, 

Aloina (Ab-eho'nft). A fairy in Bo* 
junto’s “Orlando Innamorato,” where 
she is represented as carrying off Ah- 
lolfb. Shy rc-appears in great splen¬ 
dor in Ariosto’s “Orlando Durioso.” 

The scene, though pleitslng, was not quit® 
equal to the gardens of Aleitta. Air if, AeotL 
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Al-cin'o-us. [Gr. ’A hdvoog.'] ( Gr . 

(f Horn. Myth.) A king of Drcpane, 
or, as some say, of Plneacia, who en¬ 
tertained the Argonauts on their re¬ 
turn from Colchis, and Ulysses when 
lie was shipwrecked. 

jQ'ci-phrbii. [Gr. WXkU^uv, from 
aAicrj, strength, spirit, and 
heart, breast. I 

1. A frcctuinking interlocutor in 
Bishop Berkeley’s work of the same 
name, — otherwise called the “Mi¬ 
nute Philosopher,"—a work “writ¬ 
ten with an intention to expose the 
weakness of infidelity.” 

2. The hero of Thomas Moore’s 
romance, “The Epicurean,” and also 
the title of a poem by the same au¬ 
thor. 

We Ion# to wee one #ood nolid rock or tree, 
on which to fasten our attention! but there ia 
none. Like Alci/i/mm wo awing in air and 
(larkuuuH, and know not whither the wind 
blown ub. Putnam's May. 

Alc-me'nft. [Gr. ’A?jc{i7/v7j.] ( Gr.<f 

Horn. Myth.) The wife of Amphit¬ 
ryon, and the mother of Hercules by 
Jupiter, who visited her in the dis¬ 
guise of her husband. See AMPHIT¬ 
RYON. 

Alcofribas Easier (ftl'ko'fro'bft' nft'- 
44). An auagrannnatic pseu¬ 
donym of Francois Rabelais (1483- 
1554), the celebrated French ro¬ 
mancer. 

Al-cy'o-ne. [Gr. ’A hwovy."] (Gr. <f 
Modi. Myth.) A daughter of TEoIus, 
and the" wife of Oojbc. On hearing 
of her hushand’s death by shipwreck, 
she threw herself into the sea, and 
was changed by the gods into a 
kingfisher. [Written also Ilalcy- 
ono.| 

Al'da (ftl'dft), or Al-da-bella (ftl-dft- 
holda, 102). The name given to the 
wife of Orlando, and sister of Oliver, 
in the romantic poems of Italy. 

Al'dl-bo-ron'te-phos'co-phor'nl-o. 
1. A character in Henry Carey’s play 
of “ Ohrononhotonthologos.” 

1 felt mi If my underHtandlng wore no 
longov my own, but wan alternately under 
the dominion of Ahlibortmtcphoscatihomio^ 
and that of hl» fUeetlouB friend l%dum Kun- 
nklOM. /Sir If. Scott. 

2. A nickname given by Sir Wai¬ 
ter Scott to his school-mate, printer, 


partner, and confidential friend, 
James Ballantyne, on account of his 
solemn and rather pompous maimer. 
See Rigdum Funkidos. 

Al'din-gar, Sir. A character in an 
ancient legend, and the title of a 
celebrated ballad, preserved in Per¬ 
cy’s “Reliques,” which relates how 
the honor of Queen Eleanor, wife of 
llenry H. of England, impeached by 
Sir Aldingar, her steward, was sub¬ 
mitted to the chance of a duel, and 
how an angel, in the form of a little 
child, appeared as her champion, and 
, established her innocence. 

A-lec'to. [Gr. ’aAtjhtu.] ( Gr . cf 
Horn. Jlfyth.) One of the three Furies. 
Alexander of the [North.. A sur¬ 
name conferred upon Charles XII. of 
Sweden (I(j8s!--D i8), whose military 
genius and success bore some re¬ 
semblance to those of the Macedonian 
< conqueror. 

A-lex'is. A youth of great beauty, of 
whom the sliephord (Jorydon, in^Vir- 
gil’s second Eclogue, was enamored. 
Alfadur (Jl'fiS'dobr). [That is, All- 
Father.] ( ticand. Myth.) A name 
given to the Supremo Being, the un¬ 
created. eternal, and omnipresent 
Deity, whose nature and attributes 
were unknown. The name was also 
used as a title of Odin. See Odin. 
XlTen-4-Dale, The hero of an old 
ballad which relates how his mar¬ 
riage to his true love — who was on 
the point of being forcibly wedded 
to an old knight—was brought about 
by Robin Flood. Allen-a-Dale is de¬ 
scribed as “a brave young man," 
gayly dressed, who 

“did fr!«k it over the plain, 

And chanted a roundelay.” 

Where in Att-m-a-Dale,, to chronicle me in it 
ballad, or If it were hut a lay? Sir IF. Scott. 

Alliance, Grand. See Grand Al¬ 
liance; and for Holy Alliance, 
Quadruple Alliance, Triple 
Alliance, sec the respective adjec¬ 
tives Holt, Quadruple, &c. 
AJl-the-Talents Administration. 
An administration formed by Lord 
Grenville on the death of Mr. Pitt 


(June 23, 180(5). The friends of this 
ministry gave it the appellation of 
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“All-thc-Talonls,” which, being ech¬ 
oed iu derision by the Opposition,^ be¬ 
came fixed uikhi it ever after. The 
death of Mr. hex, one of the mem¬ 
bers, Sept. Id, 1800, led to various 
changes, and this ministry was dually 
dissolved in March, 1807. 

JO a)" The members composing it wore 
as follows: — 

Lord Grenville, First Lord of the Treas¬ 
ury. 

Karl Fitzwilliam, Lord President. 

Viscount Sidmouth (Henry Adding¬ 
ton), Privy Seal. 

Kb. Hon. Charles James Fox, Foreign 
Seal. 

Karl Spencer, Home Secretary. 

William Windham, Colonial Secretary. 

Lord Ersluno, Lord Chancellor. 

Sir Charles Grey (afterwards Viscount 
Ho wick, and Earl Grey), Admiralty. 

Lord Minto, hoard of Control. 

Lord Auckland, hoard of Trade. 

Lord Moira, Master - General of the 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Sheridan, Treasurer of the Navy. 

Bt. Hon. Itichard Fitzpatrick. 

Lord Ellonborough (Lord Chief Justice) 
had a seat in the Cabinet. 

Allworthy, Mr. A diameter in 
Fielding’s novel of “Tom .Jones,” 
distinguished for his worth and 
benevolence. This character was 
drawn for Fielding’s private friend, 
Ralph Allen, of whom Pope said, —* 

“ Let humble Allen, with tm awkward shame. 

Ho good by stealth, and blush to llnd it 
fame.’ 1 

The sturdy rectitude, the Inigo churlty, the 
good nature, the modesty, the independent 
spirit, the ardent philanthropy, the unolfeeted 
Jnditlerenee to money and lo flmie, make up 
a character, whleh, while it has nothing an* 
natural, seems to us lo npproneh nearer to 
perfection than any of the Grandlsotis and 
jUlmorthgs of notion. Macaulay. 

Al-maixP. [Low Lat. Ahmtmma, Kr. 
Alkrntt gnu , Sp. Alrmnma; from H/e~ 
n?i,f«mnVth(» collective' name of several 
ancient German tribes in the vicinity 
of (ho Lower and Middle Main; 
from Celt, allman , a stranger, for¬ 
eigner, from ttlf, another, man, place.] 
An old Knglish name for Germany. 

I have siuui Aiwa in's proud champions 
primee* 

Have seen the gallant knights of Krnncoi . , , 
Have seen the sons of England true 
Wield the brown bill and bend tin* yew. 
Search Emmie the fitir, nnd England free, 
But bonny Blue-cap still for mel Old Song, 

AJ-man's5or. A prominent character 


in Pry den’s tragedy of “The Con- 
quest of Granada.” 

After nil, l sav with Ahnanznr,— 

“ Know that 1 alone am king of me.” 

Sir fr. Scott. 

Almighty Dollar. A personification 
of Hie supposed object of American 
idolatry, intended as a satire upon 
the prevailing passion forguin. The 
expression originated with W'asMtTjl- 
ton Irving. 

The Almighty Hollar, that great objcriQ^ 
universal devotion throughout our land, 
seems to have no genuine devotees hi Ummo 
peculiar village's. r\J 

IF. Irrinih Thu (Wole Village. 

Alp. The hero of Byron’s “ Siegd’Wf 
Gorinth.” _ 

AlpH. A river mentioned by (bleriltgo 
in his poem entitled “ Kuhla Klum,” 
composed during a dream, imwrte- 
diately after a perusal of Purdms’s 
“Pilgrimage,” and written down 
from memory. This name is not 
found in Purelms, but was invented 
by Goleridgo, and was probably sug¬ 
gested by the Alpluuts of classical 
mythology. 

“ In Xanadu did Kuhla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down ton sunless sea.” | 

Alqtiifo (llbko'Tft). A personage wflo 
figures in almost nil the hooks of the 
lineage of Anrndis as a potent, wi/afel. 

Then . . . (lion luidsl not, ns now,. , , con¬ 
verted, In thy vain imagination, lamest <£Hf» 
tlths, eltl/.en and broker, , , . Into warn' v. . 
sage Ahiid/c, the mythical nml magleul pro* 
tec tor of thy peerless destiny. ,, 

Sir IV, Sr oft, 

A! Bakim (i\r rh-keem'). | Ar., from 
rahuu, to write, ruktmvh , something 1 
written or sent,] A fabulous (bag 
connected with tin* legend of tint 
Seven Sleepers, The Mohammedans 
have given him a place in Paradise, 
when' he has the care of nil letters 
and correspondence. See SEVEN 
SlVEKl'KlW. 


Al-8a/ti-$ (al-sMiLA). A popular 
name formerly given" to Whitefriars, 
a precinct; in London, without; ,tlm 
Temple, and went, of BlaeklViars. It; 
was for a long time an asylum or 
sanctuary for insolvent debtors and 
persons "who had offended ngriujtaL 
the laws. The scene of Khadwelra 
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comedy of the “ Squire of Alsatia ” 
is laid in this place; and Scott has 
rendered it familiar to all readers by 
his “ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

W “It is not unlikely that tho 
Laud^rnwiiifco of Alsace [tier. Etsass, Lat. 
Alsatia] -^now the frontier province of 
franco, on the left bank of the Ithine, 
long a cause of contention, often the seat 
V war, and familiarly known- to many 
British soldiers — suggested tho applica¬ 
tion of the name Alsatin to the precinct 
of Whitefriars. This privileged spot stood 
in the same relation to tho Temple as 
'Alsace did to France and tho central 
powers of Kuropo. In the Temple, stu- 
Hlents wore studying to observe the law ; 
and in Alsatla, adjoining, debtors to avoid 
and viola te it. The Alsa tians were troub¬ 
lesome neighbors to the Templars, and 
the Templars as troublesome neighbors 
i to the Alsatians.” Cunningham. 

Tho furious German comes, with Ids clarions 
and his drums, 

Ills Imivoea of Alsatia, and pages of ’White¬ 
hall. Macaulay. 

JL Sirat (fts se-rftt')- [Ar., the, path.] 
A bridge extending from this world 
to the next, over tho abyss of hell, 
which must be passed by every one 
who would enter the Mohammedan 
paradise. It is very narrow, the 
breadth being less than the thread 
I of a famished spider, according to 
some writers; others compare it to 
stlie edge of a sword, or of a razor. 
-The deceased cross with a rapidity 
i proportioned to their virtue,. Some, 
it, is said, pass with the swiftness of 
lightning, others with the speed of a 
Jhorse at full gallop, others like a 
morse at, a slow pace, others still 
"Mo wer, on account of the weight, of 
* their sins, and many fall down from it, 
and are precipitated into hell. 
an'S-dis de G&ul. [Sp. Amarlw rk 
Gaula. | The hero of an ancient 
and celebrated romance of chivalry, 
originally the, work of a Portuguese, 
Vasco de Lobeira, who died, as Tick- 
nor conjectures, in J 40 J. It was 
^translated into Spanish by Montalvo, 
/between 1402 and 1504. The 1 ‘or- 
f • giio.se original is no longer extant. 
1 A French version was made by tler- 
Iberay, and was printed, in 1555’, under 
)tho mistranslated title of “Amadis 
dos Gaulcs,” meaning France. In 
the original romance, Gault t is Wales *, 


and the subject,, characters, and lo¬ 
calities are likitish, The other Am- 
adises that ligurc in romance are 
represented as descendants, more or 
less remote, of Amadis de Gaul. He 
himself was a love-child of a fabulous 
King Perion of "Wales, and of Elisena, 
a British princess. 

A-mai'm6n, or A-may'mon. An 
imaginary king of the East, one of 
the principal devils who might be 
hound or restrained from doing hurt 
from the third hour till noon, and 
from the ninth hour till evening 
lie is alluded to in ShakespeareV' 
“ 1 Henry IV.” (a. ii., se. 4), and 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” (a. ii., 
sc. 2). According to Holme, he was 
“ the chief whose dominion is on the 
north part of the infernal gulf;” but 
Mr. Christmas says he ruled over the 
easternmost of the four provinces 
into which the world of devils was 
thought to be divided. Asinodeuft 
was his lieutenant. 

AnVai-thaVa. [Gr. 'AfitiX&sta.'] ( Or. 
(J- Mom. Myth.) The name of a goat 
with whose milk five infant Jupiter 
was fed, and one of whose horns he 
is said to have broken off, and given 
to the daughters of MHisseus, a 
Cretan king. This he endowed with, 
such powers, that, whenever the. pos¬ 
sessor wished, it would instantane¬ 
ously become tilled with whatever 
might be desired: hence it was called 
the, cornucopia, or horn of plenty. 
According to other accounts, Amal- 
tluea was the, name of a nymph by 
whom Jupiter was nursed in his in¬ 
fancy. 

The Britannic Fountain . . . flowed like an 
Amal thaw's horn for seven yearn to come, re¬ 
freshing Austria and all thirsty Pragmatic 
Nations, to defend tho Key-stone of tins Uni¬ 
verse. Carlyle.. 

Am'S-ryllis. The name of a country- 
girl in the Idyls of Theocritus and m 
the, Eclogues of Virgil, adopted into 
modern pastoral poetry as the name 
of a mistress or sweetheart. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Milton. 

Am^-zo'm-S;. A name given by 
Francisco Orellana, in ll)Bd, to the 
country on either side of the, river 
Maraiibn, from the companies of 
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women in arms whom ho observed 
on its banks. lie also gave the name 
Amazon to the river, and it has since 
been generally known under this 
designation. 

UmeTi-ft (or ft-moel'yft). 1. The 
title of one of Holding’s novels, and 
the name of its heroine, who is dis¬ 
tinguished for her conjugal tender¬ 
ness and affection. The character 
of Amelia is said to have been drawn 
for Holding’s wife, even down to an 
accident which distigured her beauty. 

Jfl© * l ' To have invented that character 
is not only a triumph of art, but it is a 
good ac tion. ’ ’ Thackeray* 

2. A young woman killed in her 
lover’s arms by a stroke of lightning, 
who forms tlie subject of a well- 
known episode in the poem of “ Sum¬ 
mer,” in Thomson’s “Seasons.” 

American. Fa'bi-us. An appellation 
often given to (lencral Washington 
(17J2- 17i)i)), whose military policy 
resembled that: of the Uomaii general 
Quintus Rabins Maximus Verrucosus, 
who conducted operations against 
Hannibal by declining to risk a bat¬ 
tle in the open field, harassing him by 
marches, counter-marches, and am¬ 
buscades. 

L-mine'. A character in the “ Ara¬ 
bian Nights’ Entertainments” who 
leads her three sisters by her side 
as a leash of hounds. 

Lmmta (ft'nuVU/, (52). The assumed 
name of a female character in Mo- 
litre’s celebrated comedy, “ Les 
IVdcieuses Ridicules.” Iler real 
name is (hthw, which she has dis¬ 
carded for a more sentimental one, 
in accordance with the prevailing 
fashion. She dismisses her admirer 
for proposing to marry her, scolds 
her uncle (see (Johoihuh) for not 
possessing the air of a gentleman, 
and is taken in by a valet whom she 
believes to be a nobleman, and who 
easily imitates the foppery and sen¬ 
timentalism which she so” much ad¬ 
mires. 

on'let, Biohard. The name of a 
gamester in Vanbrugh’s “ Confed¬ 
eracy? 1 

Richard Amici , ICwq., In the play, In a nota¬ 


ble Imtanco of the <Uhu< 1 vantages to which 
thin chimerical notion of iitlhiit v.conKtltuthig 
n claim to acquaintance, may nubjcct Uieapicit 
of a gentleman. I'hnrlM Lamb. 

Am'mdn. [Or. ' A ////.(«> v. | (Or. 
Horn. Myth.) T’in*, name of an 
Ethiopian’ or Libyan divinity, iden¬ 
tified by the (1 reeks and Romans 
with Jupiter, lie was represented in 
the form of a ram, or as a human 
being with the head of a ram, or 
sometimes with only the horns. 
[Written also 11 a m m o n. J 

Am'o-ret. The name of a lady mar¬ 
ried to Sir Scudamore., in Spenser’s 
“ faery Queen.” She expresses the 
alleetinnate devotedness of a loving 
and tender wife. 

Am-phi'$n. f<Jr. ’A/n/uTu',] (Or. 
<f Rom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter 
and Antiope, who built a wall round 
the city of Thebes by the music of 
his lyre,. It is said,’that, when ho 
played, the stones moved of their 
own accord, and lifted themselves to¬ 
gether so as to form the wall. 

It wiih like ii midden pmiHc hi one of Am- 
jdtion'n eouutfi , ,V“<liiuc< i 8, when the hm«,which 
wen 1 to form the future Thebes wen* jigging 
It (o hio lute. Air U. *S 'cotil 

Am'phl-tri'to. [(Jr. ’A//</>/ rptrtj.) 

(Or. (f Rom. Myth.) The wife of 
Neptune, goddess of the sea, and 
mother of Triton. 

Am-pliit/ry -5n. [(lr. ’A/a/arpuonTJ 
(Or. <)• Rom. Myth.) A son of Al* 
cams and Ilippomene. lie was king 
of Thebes, and husband of Alomeua, 
who bore at the same time Iphieles, 
his son, and Hercules, the sou of Ju¬ 
piter. See Au’mkna. [ Written also 
A mph i fry o.| 

Am'rl. See Kathku oic Equity. 

Amrita (ftm-re'tft). (fliudu Myth.) 
A beverage of immortality, churned 
from the sea by the gods, who were 
mortal until they discovered this po¬ 
tent elixir. 

A/mys amiA-myl'i-ftn. Two faith¬ 
ful and sorely tried friends, ^ the 
Pylades and Orestes of the feudal 
ages, — whose adventures are the 
subject of a very ancient romance 
bearing these names for Us title. An 
abstract of the story is given in El¬ 
lis’s “ Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances.” 
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An / &-ghar'sis Clootz (kbits). A 
name assumed by Baron Jean Bap¬ 
tiste t'loot/, who was born at Cloves, 
in 175b. lie conceived the idea of 
reforming the human race, and trav¬ 
eled through England, (Germany, 
Italy, &c., denouncing all kings, 
princes, ami rulers, and even the De¬ 
ity. He called himself AmwJmrsis, 
in allusion to the Scythian philos¬ 
opher of this name, who nourished 
about six centuries bet ore the Chris¬ 
tum era, and who traveled to Greece 
and other countries for the purpose 
of gaining knowledge in order to im¬ 
prove the people of his own country. 
jL-nac'ro-6n Moore. A name some- 
* times given to Thomas Moon*, the 
met, who, in 1801, published a traus- 
ation of the Odes of Anacreon. 

Julia sat within n« pvotty a bower 
Ah e’er held houri in tlmt hoiithoniKh heaven 
Doncribod by Mahomet and Anacreon Moore. 

Byron. 

A-nac're-5n of Painters. A name 
given to Francesco Albani (1578— 
1 (>(>()), a distinguished painter of It¬ 
aly, He was so called on account of 
the softness of his style, and his avoid¬ 
ance of subjects which require spir¬ 
ited and energetic treatment. 

A -nac'ro-6n of Persia. A title 
sometimes given to Ilaliz (cl. 1588), 
the Persian poet, whose odes and 
lyric compositions, like those of 
Anacreon, celebrate the pleasures of 
love and wine. 

A-nac're-dn of the Guillotine. A 
'name given by the French to Ber¬ 
trand Bard re (or Barrcre) do Vieuzae 
(1755“ 1841), president of the Nation¬ 
al Convention in 171)2, on account of 
the bowery and poetical language in 
which he spoke upon all the meas¬ 
ures of the reign of terror. See 
WtTUNU ok Tkhkok. 
And&s-ta'si-us (anbls-tMil-us). Tlie 
hero and title of a hovel by Thomas 
Hope (1770-1881), — a work purport¬ 
ing to be the autobiography of a 
Greek, who, to escape the conso- 
quenecH of his own crimes and vil¬ 
lainies of every kind, becomes a ren¬ 
egade, and passes through a long 
series of the most extraordinary and 
romantic vicissitudes. 


Anastasius Grim. See Gmxisr, Anas- 

TAS1US. 

An-cse'us. [Gr. ’Ay/etuof.] ( Gr . 4 
Main. Myth.) A son of Neptune 
who, having left a cup of wine un¬ 
tasted to pursue a wild boar, was 
killed by it, which gave rise to the 
proverb, “ There’s many a slip be¬ 
tween the cup and the lip.” 

An-ghi'ses. [Gr. J Ay,\zo 7 ;f.] ( Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Capys and 
Themis, and the father of Ahieas by 
Venus. He survived the capture of 
Troy, and was carried by ikiieas on 
his shoulders from the burning city. 

Ancient Mariner. The hero of Cole¬ 
ridge’s poem of the same name, 
who, for the crime of having shot an 
albatross, a bird of good omen to 
voyagers, sutlers dreadful penalties, 
together with his companions, who 
have made themselves accomplices in 
liis crime. These penalties are at last 
remitted in consequence of his re- 

! >cntanee. He reaches land, where 
le encounters a hermit, to whom lie 
relates his story; 

“ Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

The agony returns,” 

ancl drives him on, like the Wander¬ 
ing Jew, from land to land, compelled 
to relate the tale of his suffering and 
crime as a warning to others, and as 
a lesson of love and charity towards 
all God’s creatures. 

The conception of this poem and 
the mystical imagery of the skeleton-ship 
are said by Dyco to have been borrowed 
by (loloridge from a friend who had ex* 
perienced a strange dream. But De 
Quincoy asserts that the germ of the story 
is contained in a passage of Sheivoeke, 
one of the classical circumnavigators of 
the earth, who states that his second cap, 
tain, being a melancholy man, was pos, 
soused by a fancy that some long sensor 
of foul weather was owing to an ulbatrom 
which had steadily pursued tile ship, 
upon which he shot, the bird, but with¬ 
out mending their condition. 

Andrews, Joseph. The title of a 
novel by Fielding, and the name, of 
its hero, a footman who marries a 
maid - servant. To ridicule Rich¬ 
ardson's “ Pamela,” Fielding made 
Joseph Andrews a brother of that 
renowned lady, and, by way of eon- 
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trast to Richardson’s hero, repre¬ 
sented him as a model of virtue ami 
excellence. 

•*The accounts of Joseph’s brav¬ 
ery ami good qualities, his voico too musi¬ 
cal to halloo to the dogs, his bravery hi 
riding races for the gentlemen of the 
county, and his constancy in refusing 
bribes and temptation, have something 
refreshing in their naivete and freshness, 
»nd prepossess one in favor of that hand¬ 
some young hero.” Thackeray. 

An-drom'ft-ghe. [Or. f Avd(M(iaxV- 1 
(Or. (/• lioin. Myth.) A daughter 
of Eetiou, and the fond wife of Hec¬ 
tor, by whom she had Astyanax. 
She is one of the noblest and loveli¬ 
est female characters in Homer’s “ Il¬ 
iad.” 

An-drorn/e-dA [(Jr. ’Avdpo/icthj. | 
(Or. <}’• llom. Myth.) A daughter 
of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and 
of Cassiopeia. Her mother having 
boasted that, her beauty surpassed 
that of the Nereids, Andromeda 
was exposed to a sea-monster, but 
was found, saved, and married by 
Perseus. 

An-gel'i-cft. An infidel princess of 
exquisite beauty and consummate 
coquetry, in Bojardo’s u Orlando In- 
namorato.” She is represented to 
have come all the way trom farthest 
Asia to sow dissension among the 
Christians in Baris, who were be¬ 
sieged by two hosts of iulidels, one 
from Spain, and another, which had 
landed m the south of Prance, from 
Africa. Among many others, Or¬ 
lando falls desperately in love with 
her, forgetting, for her sake, his wife, 
his sovereign, his country, his glory, 
in short, every thing except his relig¬ 
ion. She, liowovor, cares nothing 
for him, having fallen madly in love 
with Riualdo, in consequence of 
drinking at an enchanted fountain. 
On the other hand, Rmaldo, from 
drinking at a neighboring fountain 
of exactly the opposite quality, can¬ 
not abide her. various adventures 
arise out of these circumstances; and 
the fountains are again drunk, with 
a mutual reversal of their Greets. 
Ariosto, in his u Orlando Purioso,” 
took up the thread of Angelica’s 


| story where Bojardo had left it, and 
making the jilt lull in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthful 
squire, lie represents Orlando as 
driven mad by jealousy anti indig¬ 
nation. Angelica is celebrated tor 
the possession of amng'ie ring, which, 
placed on the linger, defended the 
wearer from all spells, and, concealed 
in the mouth, rendered the person in¬ 
visible. See Auiuuank. 

Jtiud ’ u Angelica, noted in romance aft 
the faithless lady for whose sake Orlando 
lost Ids heart and ids senses, was a gra. 
tuitous invention of Bojardo and Ariosto; 
for .Spanish ballads and earlier Italian 
poets make him the faithful husband of 
Alda or Belinda.” Voagc. 

The till rest of her Hex, Angelica, 

. . . nought by many prowoMt kulghtu, 

Both munim and the peers of (,'harlenudn. 

Milton. 

Angelic Doctor. [Bat. Doctor An* 
(/elicits.’ 1 Thomas Aquinas (1227- 

1274), the most famous of the modi* 
nival schoolmen and divines. 

Aquinas was extravagantly ad¬ 
mired by his followers. One of his com¬ 
mentators endeavors to prove that he 
wrote with a special Infusion of the Spirit 
of (led; that he received many things by 
direct revelation, and that Ohrist had 
given anticipatory testimony to Ids writ¬ 
ings. Peter BabM says, that, as he 
learned some things from the angels, so 
he taught the angels some things; that 
he had said what Ht. Paid was net per¬ 
mitted to utter; and that he speaks of 
(loti as if he had seen him, and of Ohrist 
as if he had boon his voice. 

We extol Bacon, and H.U'er nfc Aqtdntm, 
But, if the situations had been changed, 
Bacon might have been the Anyclfr Ifootor. 

Macttuhtif. 

Antique (fin'fchMftk', 02). 1. The 
heroine of Molibre’s comedy, “ Lo 
Maladu hnnginairo.” 

2. The wife of George Hamlin, in 
MoliOuv.’s comedy of this name, Hoc 

I) AN DIN, Glooms, 

An/go-lo. 1. The deputy of Vineen- 
tio, in Shakespeare's “ Measure for 
Measure.” At lirst he exorcises his 
delegated power with rigor and seem¬ 
ing eonseiontiouMuesH, but only to 
enable him the more safely to gratify 
his base passion for Isabella, the sis¬ 
ter of a young nobleman named 
(•laudio. His design, however, is 
thwarted, and ids hypocrisy un- 
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masked, by a counteracting intrigue 
of Vincentio’s, which, aided and fa¬ 
vored by chance, rescues Isabella, 
and punishes Angelo by compelling 
him to marry Mariana, a woman 
■whom he had a long time before se¬ 
duced and abandoned. 

2. A goldsmith in Shakespeare’s 
u Comedy of Errors.” 

^jagel of the Schools. A title given 
to Thomas Aquinas, the most cele¬ 
brated metaphysician of the Middle 
Ages. See Angelic Doctor. 

Angurvardel (ftng'gdbr-vftrMel). [Teel, 
a stream of anguish, j The sword of 
h'rithiof. The blade was inscribed 
■with nude letters, which shone dimly 
in peace, but gleamed with a won¬ 
drous ruddy light in time of war. 
See Kiuthiof. [Written also An- 
gu r wadel.J 

Gloriously known was the sword, the flrut of 
all swords In the Northland. 

lip. Tcyndr, Trans , 

Anne, Sister, See Sister Anne. 

Aa-tso'us. [Gr. ’Avmof.] (0V\ f 
Mom . Myth,) A son of Neptune and 
Terra, a famous Libyan giant and 
wrestler, whose strength was invinci¬ 
ble so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother earth. Hercules dis¬ 
covered the source of his might, lifted 
him up from the eartu, and crushed 
him in the air. 

As when Earth's son Antrrvn (to compare 
Small things with imuUcst) in Irnssa strove 
With Jove's Alcidos, and, oft foiled, still rose, 
lioeoivinglVom his mother earth new strength 
Fresh from his fill, and tlercer(grapple joined; 
Throttled at length in air, expired and fell: 
So, after many a foil, the tempter proud, 
Renewing fVesli assaults amidst his pride, 

Fell whence ho stood to see Ms victor foil. 

Milton, 

Ant/o-rSs. [Gr. *&% mspwf.] (Or. f 
Mom. Myth,.) A deity opposed to 
Eros, or Love, and lighting against 
him; usually, however, regarded as a 
god who avenged slighted love. Ho 
is sometimes represented as the sym¬ 
bol of reciprocal affection. 

AWtl-ghrist* Literally, the opponent 
of the anointed, or of the Messiah. 
The name of Antichrist was given by 
the Jews and Christians to the great 
enemy of true religion, who shall, ac¬ 
cording to the I tolv Scriptures, ap¬ 
pear before thooommg of the Messiah 
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in his glory. The name occurs in 
the Bible in the following places 
only: — 1 John ii. 18, 22; iv. 3; 2 
John 7. The “man of sin,” whose 
coming is foretold by fcst. Paul, 2 
Tlu'ss. ii., is supposed to bo the same 
with Antichrist. Emblematic descrip¬ 
tions of him occur in the 12th and 
13th chapters of the Revelation. The¬ 
ological writers have indulged in 
many and the most diverse and fan- 
eiiul speculations respecting this great 
adversary of Christianity; but the 
prevalent opinion among Protestant 
divines has always connected him 
with the Roman Catholic church. At 
the Couucil of Gap, in 1003, the re¬ 
formed ministers there assembled in¬ 
serted an article in their Confession 
of Eaith, in which the Dope is pro¬ 
nounced Antichrist, Grotius and 
most Roman Catholic divines con¬ 
sider Antichrist as symbolical of Pa¬ 
gan Rome and her persecutions; Le- 
clerc, Lightlbot, and others, of the 
Jewish {Sanhedrim, or of particular 
Jewish impostors. Many are of opin¬ 
ion that the kingdom of Antichrist 
comprehends all who are opposed to 
Christ, openly or secretly. 

An-tig'o-ne. [Gr. ’Avnyovr/.] (Or. 
if Mom. Myth.) A daughter of (Edi- 
pus by his mother Jocasta. She was 
famous for her filial piety. 

An-tin/o-us. [Gr. ’Aimvoof.] A page 
of the Emperor Hadrian, celebrated' 
for his extraordinary beauty, and for 
Hadrian’s extravagant affection for 
him. After his death by drowning 
in the Nile, — about A, i>. 122, — he 
was enrolled among the gods, tem¬ 
ples were erected to him in Egypt 
and Greece, and statues set up in al¬ 
most every part of the world. 

An-tPo-pe. [Gr. ’ kvTiom).’] (Gr. f 
Mom. Myth.) A favorite of Jupiter, 
by whom she became the mother ot 
Amphion and Zotlms. See L ycus. 

An-tipVo-lus of Eph'e-sus. i Twin 

An-tipli/o-lus of S^r'ft-cuse.l broth¬ 
ers, sons to ASgeon and /Emilia, in 
Shakespeare’s w Comedy of Errors,” 
and 

“ the one so like the other 
Ah could not ho (Htftintjuishod hut by names.** 

nhcra after certain words rofbr, nee pp.xiv -xxxft. 
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Their Attendants were Dromio of Epli- 
estis ami Dromio of Syracuse, also 
twins, and both alike in their per¬ 
sonal appearance. 

An-to'ni-o. X. The usurping' Duke 
ol‘ Milan, and brother to Prospero, 
in Shakespeare’s “ Tempest.” See 
XTtOSPKUO. 

2. The lather of Proteus, in Shake¬ 
speare’s u Two Gentlemen of Vero¬ 
na.” 

3. A minor character in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Much Ado about Nothing.” 

4. The u Merchant of’ Venice,” in 
Shakes] marc’s play of that name. 
See Poktia. 

5. A sea-captain, friend to Sebas¬ 
tian, in Shakespeare’s “ Tweltth 
Night” 

jL-mVbis. [Gr. *Avovfit.(;.’] (KyypL 
Myth.) A divinity, a hoii of Osiris, 
worshiped in the form of a dog, or of 
a human being with a dog’s head. 
He accompanied the ghosts of the 
dead to the under-world. 

Ap/e-man'tus. A churlish philoso¬ 
pher, in Shakespeare’s piny, Timon 
of Athens.” 

Tlioir aflVctecl melancholy showed like the 
cynielHin of ron trusted with the 

real udsantlmmy of Timon. Air K r . AeoiL 

Aph'To-di/to. [Gr.’A^podmy.l (Ur. 
Myth.) The ('reck name of Vilnius, 
the goddess of love, beauty, and de¬ 
sire/ See Venus. 

j§L'pi8. [Gr. GV/ttf.] (Kyypt. Myth.) 
The chief deity of the Egyptians, 
worshiped under the form of ahull. 
He is wrnietimes identified with Osi¬ 
ris and Serapls. 

A-pollo. [Gr. ’ATnU/km. ] ( Ur. <)’• 
Horn. Myth.) The son of Jupiter and 
Laloua, and the brother of Diana, 
portrayed with flowing hair as being 
ever young. Tie was (he god of song, 
music, prophecy, and archery, the 
punisher and destroyer of the wicked 
and overbearing, the protector of 
flocks and cattle, the averter of evil, 
the altorder of help, and the god who 
delighted in the foundation of towns 
and the establishment, of civil consti¬ 
tutions. By the later Greeks be was 
identified with the sun. His favor¬ 
ite reside nee was at Mount Parnas¬ 


sus, and he had oracles at Delphi and 
Delos. 

A-pol'ly-6n, or A-poU'ybn. [Gr. 
’Airo/ChvMV, from uno'XAv'rai, to de¬ 
stroy utterly, to ruin.] In tlie Jew¬ 
ish demonology, an evil spirit, called 
in Hebrew Atxuhhm, and described 
in RiV. ix. 11, as “a king, tlu* an¬ 
gel of the bottomless pit.” He is 
introduced by Bunyan in his allegor¬ 
ical romance of the u Pilgrim’s Prog¬ 
ress.” 

Apostle of Ardennes (ar'den', (54). 
A title given to St. Hubert (d. 727), 
Bishop of Maestrecht, and Liege, and 
son of Bertrand, Duke of Aquitaine. 
He was so called from his zeal in de¬ 
stroying remnants of idolatry. 

Apostle of Germany. A title given 
to St. Boniface <080*"75b), i who, for 
more than thirty years of bis life, 
labored in the work of converting 
and civilizing the rude heathen na¬ 
tions of Germany. 

Apostle of Infidelity. A name 
sometimes given to Voltaire (l(5i)4~* 
1778), a bigoted and intolerant, (bust, 
who avowed a design of destroying 
the Ghristian religion, and was" un¬ 
ceasing in his attacks upon it and 
upon its defenders. 

Apostle of Ireland. St Patrick, 
born near the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, died in 48*1 or 408. lie was 
moved by visions, as he relates in 
his confessions, to undertake the eon- 
version of the Irish to (Christianity. 
He established many churches and 
schools, and made many converts. 

Apostlo of Tomporaneo. An hon¬ 
orary appellation given to the Kev, 
Theobald Mathew (1700 -1.81)15), a dis¬ 
tinguished temperance, reformer in 
Ireland and England. 

“ However, tw Pmtwtatita, we may 
question the claim of departed mints, 
hero Is a living minister, if he may bo 
udired from one work, who deserves to 
>o canonized, and whose name should he 
placed in the calendar not. far below the 
apostles.” Dr. f/maabrg, 1841. 

Apostlo of tho English. St. Augus¬ 
tine, or Austin, who lived during the 
latter part of the sixth century. He 
was sent with forty monks, by Pope 
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Gregory I., to cany Christianity Into 
England. Such was his success that 
he is said to have baptized 10,000 
persons m a single day. He has the 
merit of having allowed no coercive 
measures in the propagation of the 
gospel. 

Apostle of the French.. A name 
given to St. Denis, the first bishop of 
Paris, in the third century. He was 
sent from Home, about a. i>. 250, to 
revive, the drooping churches in Gaul, 
and proceeded ns far as Lutetia (Par¬ 
is), where he made many converts, 
lie became the patron saint of the 
kingdom, and his name served, for 
many ages, as a rallying cry in bat¬ 
tle, — Mont join SL Dents ! 

Apostle of the Frisians. An ap¬ 
pellation commonly given to Saint 
Wilbrord, or Willibrod (057-758), a 
native of the Saxon kingdom of 
Northumbria, who spent forty-eight 
years ofliis life in Friesland in preach¬ 
ing Christianity, and endeavoring to 
convert the people from paganism to 
the true faith. 

Apostle of the Gauls. St Tremens, 
wesbyter, and afterward bishop, of 
yens, near the close of the second 
century. 

u The immortal Apostle of the 
Gauls, who, in his earliest youth, had 
sat at the feet of Polycarp, at Smyrna, 
started from the school of Asia Minor. It 
was during a groat crisis that Providence 
brought this gem of Asia into the West. 
Ironmus possessed the apostolical pa¬ 
tience, as well as the fiery zeal, of Poly¬ 
carp. He learned Gel tic, in order to 

S di the gospel to the barbarians in 
own language, and rejoiced in be¬ 
holding the progress of the good work in 
which he was engaged in the parts of 
Germany bordering on Gaul.” Bunsen . 
Apostle of the Gentiles. A title 
assumed by St. Paul, who, in con¬ 
junction with Barnabas, was divinely 
appointed to tin*, work of preaching 
the gospel to all mankind, without 
distinction of race or nation. His 
labors lasted through many years, 
and reached over a vast extent of 
country. See Acts xiii., Item. xi. 13, 
and 2 Tim. I. 11. 

Apostle of the Highlanders. A 
name given to St. Coluniba f 521-597), 


one of the earliest teachers of Chris¬ 
tianity in Scotland. He established 
himself in the island of Iona, and is 
believed to have been the founder of 
the Guldens, who had their head-quar¬ 
ters there. 

Apostle of the Indians. An appel¬ 
lation given to the Itev. John Eliot 
(1(103-1090), a celebrated missionary 
among the Indians in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, many of whom 
he converted to Christianity. 

UStr" “ The Apostle, — and truly I know 
not who, since Peter and Paul, better 
deserves that name.” JS. Everett. 

Apostle of the Horth. 1. A title be¬ 
stowed upon Ansehar, Anscharius, or 
Ansgar (801-8(54), because lie intro¬ 
duced Christianity into Denmark, 
Sweden, and Northern Germany. 
At the instigation of the Emperor, 
Louis le Ddhomialrc,he went to Den¬ 
mark, and, after many disappoint¬ 
ments and persecutions, converted 
the king and the greater part of the 
nation. The Catholic church has 
placed him among the saints. 

Jtffir u lie [Ansehar] was the Colum¬ 
bus and the Cortes of that unknown 
world whither ho penetrated with no 
other weapon than his dauntless faith 
and the name of Rome.” 

Michelet. Trans. 

2 . A title conferred upon Bernard 
Gilpin (1517-1583), an English re¬ 
former, and the first who undertook 
to preach the Protestant doctrines to 
the inhabitants of the Scottish Bor¬ 
der land. 

Apostle of the Peak. A title given 
to William Bagshaw (1028-1702), a 
non-confonning divine, distinguished 
for his zeal and usefulness in the cause 
of religion in the northern parts of 
__ Derbyshire, England. 

Apostle of the Piets. A name given 
to St. Ninian, a British bishop of the 
latter half of the fourth and the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth centuries, on ac¬ 
count of his labors for the conver¬ 
sion of the Teutonic inhabitants of 
Cumbria., 

Apostle of the Scottish Reforma¬ 
tion. A title given to John Knox 
(1505-1572), the most active agent 
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in the overthrow of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic religion, and the establishment 
of the Reformed kirk, in Scotland. 

Apostle of the Slaves. A title given 
to St. Cyril (ninth century), who con¬ 
verted to Christianity the. Chasars, 
dwelling by the Caspian Sea, labored 
in the. same cause among the heathens 
of Bulgaria, Moravia, and Bohemia, 
and, with the assistance of some, of 
his pupils and his brother, made a 
translation of the. lloly Scriptures, 
which is still used by all Greek-Cath¬ 
olic Christians. 

Apostle to the Indies. A title oft cm 
given to St. Francis Xavier, a distin¬ 
guished Roman Catholic missionary 
of tins sixteenth century, who spout 
more than ten years in laborious ef¬ 
forts to introduce Christianity into 
the East. 

Apostolic King. A title, given by 
the Holy See to the kings of Hun¬ 
gary, oh account of the extensive 
propagation of Christianity by Ste¬ 
phen t., the founder of the royal line. 

Ap'po-li'no. [The same as Apollo, 
the. sun.‘| An imaginary deity, sup¬ 
posed by the people of Western Eu¬ 
rope, during the Middle Ages, to he 
worshiped by the Mohammedans. 
See Tkrmauant. 

Aq'ui-lo. (Rom, Myth.) A personifi¬ 
cation of the north wind; the same 
as Boreas. See Pukkah. 

Arabian Tailor. See Lkaknkd Tai¬ 
lor. 

Ar'A-b#. A poetical form of Arabia. 

Farewell, — flirawcU to then, dmty/Vduugh» 
tor. V. Afuovv, 

&-ragh/ne. [Or. ’Apap'jj.] (0r. <)• 
Rom. Moth,) A Pydian maiden, so 
proud of her skill ns a weaver that, 
she challenged Minerva to compete 
with her. She was sueeossful in the 
contest, but, being insulted by the 
goddess, hung herself In despair, 
and was changed into a spider. 

Shall wo tremble before ototh-webHruut cob- 
welw, whether woven in Arkwright looms, or 
by the iitlent .■Ime/me* that weave unroMtlngty 
in our inmglniition ? < \ivlyl <•. 

Ar'o&-d;$K A poetical form of Arcadia, 
a pastoral district of the Peloponne¬ 
sus (More,a) in Greece. 


Archer. Servant to Aimwoll, in Far- 
quhar’s “ Beaux 1 Stratagem.” 

Ar'gM-ma'go, or Ar'ghi-mAgo. 
(hrom Gr. op,\y, chief, in <‘<>mposi¬ 
tion, and (iuyo<;, magieiau.) An en- 
ehanlor in Spenser’s u Faery Queen,” 
lie is a typo of Hypocrisy, or Fraud, 
and, ns opposed to*Christian Holiness 
embodied in (he Red-cross Knight, 
may also represent Satan, tlid incar¬ 
nate principle of evil. lie wins the 
continence of the, knight in the dis¬ 
guise'. of a reverend hermit, and by 
the help of I Inessa, or Deceit, sepa¬ 
rates him from Una, or Truth. 

Ily Inn mighty MoUmooho could take 
Ah many forma a,n<tnhm>ca in Hcondng wine 
Ah over Protean to himHolfeould make t 
Sometime a, fowl, tiometime a Hull in hike, 
Now like a fox, mnv like a dragon fdp 
That ofldimK'lfhe ofl for fear would quake, 
And oft would tty away. Oh, who ran tell 
The hidden power of herlin, and might of 
magic apell? Furry (pirrti,. 

Him followi'd tiIn emnimuion, dark and wage, 
Ah he, my Mimter, sung the dangcrouK Ar~ 
<'hh»<n/<\ tS Vr IK. Si'ott,. 

"Whatever momentary benefit may result 
from Hiitlre, it, in elear that Its iutluene'e, In the 
long run, In injurious to literature. The wit- 
hint, like a, malignant Arrhfmayo, erentcH a 
lhl»e medium, through whleh (amterlty la 
obliged to look at Ida <*outoim>on\rl<W— a 
medium whleh ho refraetn and dbtlnrtH their 
imagcH, that H Ik ahnnat out of the uueatlou 
to aee them correctly. Atlantic Monthly. 

Ar f cito. A diameter in the u KnighPs 
Tale,” in Chaucer's “ Canterbury 
Tales. 11 Set* Palamon. 

Ar'don, Enoch. The hero of Tenny¬ 
son’s poem of the same name, a sea¬ 
man who is wrecked on an tminhab- 
ited and randy visited tropical island, 
where he spends ninny years, ami 
who returns home at. last only to find, 
that his wile, .believing biin to be 
dead, has married again, and is pros- 
lerous and happy. In a spirit' of 
teroie self-sacrifice, he determines 
not to undeceive her, and soon dim 
of a broken hear!,. 

ArdormOH, Wild Hoar of. Seo 

Wild Boak ok Audknnkh, 

A'rSf?. [Gr. OVy/g;, ] {Or, Myth,) The 

f od of war; the, same as Mars, See 

1 A KH. 

Ar'e-thu/HS. [Gr. ’ApnVotw/;,] (Or, if 
Mom, Myth,) One of tint Nereids, 
and an attendant' upon Diana. She 
presided, over a famous fountain of 
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the «ame name, close by the margin 
of the sea in the island of Ortygia, 
near Syracuse. According to Ovid, 
the river-god Alphcuw became enam¬ 
ored of her while bathing in his 
stream in Arcadia. Diana, however, 
took pity on her, and changed her 
into a well, which flowed under the 
Adriatic to Ortygia. Hut Alpheus 
still pursued her, and, passing by 
the same under-ground channel lroni 
Greece to Sicily, re-appeared in the 
fountain, and mingled his waters 
with those of the nymph. [Written 
also, poetically, A r e t lui s e. ] 

That renowned flood, ho often sung, 
Divine Alpheuu, who, by secret sluice. 

Stole under sous to meet his Arethme. 

Milton. 

Aretino, The Only (ft-rft-lo/no). fit. 
Jj Unico AretinoA An honorary ap¬ 
pellation given by his admirers to 
Bernardo Aceolti, an Italian pout of 
the sixteenth century, celebrated for 
his wonderful powers of improvisation. 
The designation seems to have been 
intended to express his superiority to 
his uncle, Francesco Aceolti (d. 1483), 
surnamed A returns, who was also a 
poet, and to Pietro AretinOj a distin¬ 
guished contemporary satirist. 

Argalia (ar-gft-lo'ft). A brother to 
Angelica, in Bojardo’s romantic 

E ocm, the “ Orlando Innamorato.” 
lo is celebrated as the possessor of 
an enchanted lance winch threw 
whomsoever it touched. Ferrari 
eventually killed him, and Astolfo 
obtained the lance. 

Ar'gft-lus. An unfortunate lover in 
Sir Philip Sidney’s “Arcadia.” See 
Pahtiiknta. 

Argan (ar'go**', (12). The hero of Mo- 
liere’s comedy, u Do Mabide Imagi- 
naire,” an liypoehondriac patient, 
whose love of medicine is accompa¬ 
nied by a spirit of parsimony which 
leads him to take every mode that 
may diminish the expense of his 
supposed indisposition. 

u Argun ... is discovered tax¬ 
ing his apothecary’s hill, at once delight¬ 
ing his ear with the flowery language of 
the Phnnnacoptxda, and gratifying his 
frugal disposition by clipping off some 
items and reducing others, and arriving 
at the double conclusion, first, that, if 


his apothecary does not become more 
reasonable, he cannot afford to be a sick 
man any longer; and, secondly, that, as 
he has swallowed fewer drugs by one 
third this month than he had done the 
last, it was no wonder he was not so well. 

. . . file] is at last persuaded that the 
surest and cheapest way of securing him¬ 
self against the variety of maladies by 
which he is beset, will be to become a 
doctor in his own proper person. He 
modestly represents his want of pre¬ 
liminary study, and of the necessary 
knowledge even of the Latin language; 
but he is assured that by merely putting 
on the robo and cap of a physician he 
will find himself endowed with all the 
knowledge necessary for exercising the 
profession. . . . This leads to the inter¬ 
lude which concludes the piece, being 
the mock ceremonial of receiving a 
physician into the iEseulapian college, 
couched in macaronic Latiuity.” 

Sir '\V. Scott. 

Argante (ar'go^t', (52). A character 
in Moliiwe’s comedy, “ Les Fourberies 
do IScapm.” 

Ar-gan/te. A terrible giantess in Spen¬ 
ser’s “ Faery Queen; ” a very mon¬ 
ster and miracle of licentiousness. 

Argantes (af-gfaFtess). The bravest 
of the infidel heroes in Tasso’s epic 
poem, “Jerusalem Delivered.” 

Bonaparte, in these disjointed yet signifi¬ 
cant threats, stood before the deputies like 
the Araantes of Italy’s heroic poet, and gave 
them the choice of peace and war with the 
air of a superior being, capable at once to dic¬ 
tate their mte. Sir IV. Scott. 

Ar-gier'. An old form of Algiers, 
found in Shakespeare’s “Tempest.” 

Ar'go. [Gr . 1 A pyo, from upyog , swift.] 
(Or. <f’ Mom. Myth.) A fifty-oared 
ship in which <’Jason and his com¬ 
panions made their voyage to Colchis 
in search of the golden fleece. See 
Aroonauts. 

Harder beset 

And more endangered, than when Argo 
paused 

Through Bosporus betwixt the justllngrocks, 
Milton, 

Ar'go-nhuts. [Lat. Arr/onantte; Gr. 
’Apyovavrat.] {Gr. <f* Mom. Myth.) 
The heroes and demigods who, ac¬ 
cording to the traditions of the (Greeks, 
undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
a far-distant country on the coast of 
the Kuxine, for the purpose of ob- 
| tabling a golden fleece, which was 
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guarded by a sleepless and terrible 
dragon. 

A body of lliistillo licrocn, tolerably com¬ 
plete, din get together j—eomimrable to the 
Argonauts ; hoping to endure like them. 

(brittle. 

Ar'gus. [Gr. "Apyof.] (Or. ()• Mom. 
Myth.) A fabulous being of enor¬ 
mous strength, who had a hundred 
eyes, of which only two were, asleep 
at once, whence he was named Pan- 
optus, or the All-seeing, .Juno ap¬ 
pointed him to watch over lo (see lo), 
>ut Mercury killed him, and *Juno 
transferred his eyes to the tail of the 
peacock, her favorite bird. 

Spangled with eycn m wo numerous than 

tllOHO 

Of Art/HN, ami more wakeful than to tiro who, 
Charmed with Arcadian pipe, the pawtoral 
reed 

Of IlermeH, or his opiate rod. Milton, 

A/ri«ad'ne (U). [Gr. ’A/jwkJvt?.] (Or, <)’• 
Mom. Myth.) A daughter of Minos, 
king of’ Grate, who, from tins love 
she bore to Theseus, gave him a clew 
of thread, which guided him out of 
the Ore.tnu labyrinth. Theseus in 
return promised to marry her, and 
she accordingly left the island wit It 
him, but: was slain by Diana in Naxos. 
According to another tradition, she 
was married to Bacchus, who, after 
her death, gave her a place among 
the gods, and placed her wedding 
crown as a constellation in the sky. 

A'ri-el (9). X. In the demonology of 
the Cabala, a water-spirit; in the fa¬ 
bles of the Middle Ages, a spirit, of 
the air,-—the guardian angel of inno¬ 
cence; in Shakespeare's “Tempest,” 
an airy and tricksy spirit, represented 
as having been a servant to Sveorax, 
a foul witch, by whom, for Home acts 
of disobedience, he was imprisoned 
within the rift of a cloven pine-tree, 
where lie remained for twelve years, 
until released by IVospcro. Ingrat¬ 
itude for his deliverance, he became 
the willing messenger of Prosporo, 
assuming any shape, or rendering 
himself invisible, in order to execute 
the commands of his master. 

On the hearth the lighted loga are glowing, 
Awl, like Arid In the eleven pine-tree, 

For 11 m freedom 

Groans and sighs the air Imprisoned in them. 

isnufdiow. 


2. The name of a sylph in Pope’s 
u Rape of the Lock.” ' 

^■“Pope’s fairy region, compared 
with ♦Slmkospoare’s, was what a drawing¬ 
room is to tlio universe. To give, there¬ 
fore, to the sprite, of the 1 Rape of the 
Look 1 the name of the spirit in the 
‘ Tempest ’ was a hold enristening. Pros- 
pero’s Ariel could have pulled hint out 
like a taper. Or he would have huu lied, 
him up as an essence, by way of jest;, ami 
found him Hat. hut, tested by less potent 
senses, the sylph species is an exquisite 
creation, lie is an abstract of the spirit? 
of tine life ; a suggester of fashions ; an 
inspirer of airs; would be cut to pieces 
rattier than see his will contradicted,* 
takes his station with dignity on a piot- 
ure-cord; and is so nice an adjuster of 
claims that ho ranks hearts with neck¬ 
laces. . . . The punishments indicted or. 
him when disobedient, have a like litnoHS. 
Jlo is to be kept hovering over the fumes 
of the chocolate; to he transllxed with 
pins, clogged with pomatums, and wedged 
iu the o^os of bodkins.” L< tj.pi Hunt. 

Ariodanton ( It. pron. ft-re-o-diWtess). 
The lover of Ginovm, in Ariosto’s 
“ Orlando K arioso." 

A-ri'ttn. [Gr. ’A/awn.] ( Or. <)'• AW. 
Myth,) An undent Groek bard and 
musician of the isle of Lesbos. On 
Ins return to Govinth from Italy, on 
one occasion, the mariners formed a 
>lot, to murder him lbr bis riches; but 
icing forewarned of their intention, 
he played upon his lute, and, by the 
charms of his music, brought a nuim 
her of dolphins around the vessel, 
when lie threw himself Into the sea, 
and was carried on the hack of one 
of them to the promontory of T’lvna- 
rus in the Peloponnesus. 

jSjr'ifi-tco'uB. [ Gr. ’A/imrahu;.] ( Or, if 
Mom. MytJi.) An ancient Greek di¬ 
vinity, worshiped as the protector 
of vine and olive plantations, and of 
hunters ami herdsmen, lie was also 
thought to have instructed men in the 
management of bees. According to 
the common tradition, he was a son of 
Apollo and the water-nymph ('yreno. 

In witch n pidnee Jrisftntu Am ml 
Ovt'ene, when he bore the plaintive tide 
Of his lout been to her midcrnid car 
(bwjntr (on the he^mUtee of .bine <p‘ h'umia.) 

t [Gr. 'A/t/ffmif,) ( Or, if 
Mom . .1 fojtll) A fabulous being, who 
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has been styled the “Wandering 
Jew” of popular tradition in ancient 
Greece, lie appears lirst as a teacher 
of Homer, and re-appears in different 
ages and places m very different 
characters. Herodotus and Saidas 
assert that he was a magician, whose 
soul could leave and re-enter its body 
at pleasure. 

Aristophanes, The Modern. See 
Modern Aristophanes. 

Arlecchino (ar-lek-ke'no, 102). See 
Harlequin. 

Armada, The Invincible. {Eng. <j- 
bp. flint.) A famous naval arma¬ 
ment, or expedition, sent by Philip 
11. of Spain against England, in the 
year 1588. It consisted of 130 ves¬ 
sels, 2130 great guns, 4575 quintals 
of powder, nearly 20,000 soldiers, 
above 8000 sailors, and more than 
2000 volunteers, it arrived in the 
Channel on the 19th of July, and was 
defeated the next day by Admiral 
Howard, who was seconded by Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher. Eight fire¬ 
ships having been sent into the Span¬ 
ish licet, they bore off in great dis¬ 
order. Profiling by the panic, the 
English fell upon them, and captured 
or destroyed a number of their ships, 
and Admiral Howard maintained a 
running light from the 21st of July to 
the 27th, with such effect, that the 
Spanish commander, despairing of 
success, resolved to return home, and, 
as escape through the English Chan¬ 
nel was prevented by contrary winds, 
lie undertook to sail around the Ork¬ 
neys ; but the vessels which still re¬ 
mained to him were dispersed by 
storms, or shipwrecked among the 
rocks and shallows, on different parts 
of the Scottish and Irish coast, and 
upwards of 5000 men were drowned, 
killed, or taken prisoners. Of the 
whole Armada, 53 ships only returned 
to Spain, and these in a wretched con¬ 
dition. The English lost but one ship. 

Armado. See Don Adriano de Ar- 

MADO, 

Armed Soldier of Democracy. A 
name given to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Arrnida (ar-me/dft, 04). One of the 
most prominent female characters 

and for the Remarks and BuIob to which the nmnki 


in Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered.’’ 
The story of Armida is founded upon 
a tradition related by Pierre Delanere. 

Mtif* The poet tells us, that, when the 
Crusaders arrived ac the Holy City, Satan 
held a council to devise some means of 
disturbing the plans of the Christian 
warriors, and Armida, a very beautiful 
sorceress, was employed to seduce iti- 
xialdo and other Crusaders. Biuaido was 
conducted by Armida to a remote island, 
where, in her splendid palace, surround¬ 
ed by delightful gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, he utterly forgot his vows and 
the great object to which he had devoted 
his life. To liberate him from his volup¬ 
tuous bondage, two messengers from the 
Christian army, Carlo and Cbaldo, came 
to the island, bringing a talisman so pow¬ 
erful that the witchery of Armida was 
destroyed, ltinaldo escaped, but was fol¬ 
lowed by the sorceress, who, in battle, in¬ 
cited several warriors to attack the hero, 
and at last herself rushed into the fight. 
She was defeated by liinaldo, who then 
confessed his love to her, persuaded her 
to become a Christian, and vowed to be 
lier faithful knight. The story of Armi¬ 
da has been made the subject of an opera 
by both Gluck and Rossini. 

’T was but a doubt; but ne’er magician’s 
wand 

Wrought change with all Armidu's fairy art 
Like what tins light touch left on Juan’s 
heart. Huron. 

The stage (even ns it then was), after the 
recluBcnosH and austerity of a college life, must 
have appeared like Armida's enchanted pul- 
ace. Jlazlitt. 

Tho grand mansions you arrive at in this 
waste, howling solitude prove sometimes es¬ 
sentially robber-towers; and there may bo 
Armida palaces and divine-looking Anaidas, 
where your ultimate fate is still worse. 

Carlyle. 

Amolphe (af'nolf')* _ A selfish^ and 
morose cynic in Moliiffe’s “ L’Ecole 
des Femmes,” whose pretended ha¬ 
tred of the world springs froin an ab¬ 
sorbing regard to his own gratification. 
Ar'oun-dtght (~dlt). The sword of 
Lancelot of the Lake. 

It is the sword of a good knight, 

Though homespun was his mail; 

What matter if it be not named 
Joyeuse, Coladn, l)nrindale, 

Excalibar, or Aroundiyht f Zongffllow, 

Ar-sin'o-e. A prude in Moli&re’s 
comedy, “Le Misanthrope.” 
Ar'te-gai. 1. A mythic king of Britain, 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth, and in Milton’s 
History of Britain. See Euduhe. 
2. fWritten also Artogall, Ar- 
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choral, and Artegalo.] A char¬ 
acter in Spenser’s "Faery Queen,” 
representative of Justice, and also of 
the poet’s friend and patron, Lord 
Grey. Ills main object is to rescue 
Irena from the tyranny of Grantorto; 
but, like a chivalrous* knight-errant, 
lie is ready to turn aside and subdue 
the spirit of niisclnef and violence 
wherever it may bo encountered. 

.Every obligation, according to the. maxim 
of the Civil Law, in made void in tlm tun no 
maimer in which it Ih rendered binding i 
nu ArtJuyid , the enddenmtic champion of 
JUHtieo in Kpcutter'H allegory, decrecH uh law, 
that what tlm wea luia brought the Hen may 
l’CHunie. Sir IF. Scott. 

Ar'te-mis. [Gr. V A preyic.] (GV. 

Myth. ) One of tint great: divinities of 
lire, ancient Greeks; the same as Di¬ 
ana. See Diana. 

Artful Dodger. A sobriquet of one 
of the characters in Dickens’s “Oli¬ 
ver Twist.” lie is a young: thief, 
and an adept in villainy. 

Arthur. See Kino Arthur. 

Ar'un-del. The steed of Bevis of 
Southampton. See Bkvinof South¬ 
ampton, Sir. 

Ar-vlr'$-gus, A son of Pvnibeliue, 
in Shakespeare’s piny of tins name.j 
passing under the assumed name of 
Cculmti, and supposed to he a son of 
Belarius. See Bki.auiun. 

As-oal'd-phus. [Gr. ’AoKr'jTLatjfOt;.} 
(Gr . <f- Mom. Myth.) A son of Ache¬ 
ron, who, having declared that Pros¬ 
erpine —• whom Pluto had given per¬ 
mission to return to earth, provided 
she had not oaten any thing while in 
the uuder-world — liad tasted of a 
pomegranate, was turned by Geres 
into an owl, for his mischief-making. 

As-ca'ni-iis. [Gr, ’Aaicavwc.] [fir. 
<f Mom . Myth.) A son of Armais 
and Grousa, lie accompanied his 
father to Italy, succeeded him hi the 
kingdom of Latinos, and built the 
city of Alba Longa. [Galled also 
A.] See ,/Knuah. 

The form or belong to that elnnn who, like 
the young Annin inn, aro ever holding about la 
Quent of a tawny Hon, though they are much 
more miecomafui hi now and then stinting a 
groat bore. Sir IF, Scott. 

As'c'd-part. The. name of a giant 
whom Bevis of Southampton con¬ 


quered, according to the old romance, 
llis elligy may be seen on the eity> 
gates of Southampton. lie is said to 
have been thirty feet high, and to have 
carried Sir Bevis, his wife, and horse, 
under his arm. Allusions to him 
occur in Shakespeare, Drayton, and 
other Elizabethan writers/ Accord¬ 
ing to Wart on, he is a character in 
very old Ereneh romances. 

.Unoli man an Aumntrrt, of Htrengtb to tows 
For quoltH both Temple-bur and Charing- 
CI'OHH. PofW. 

lie wnn a man whoao Inigo Ntnture, tbown, 
flinowH, and bulk in proportion, would have 
onublod him to onnot Colbraud, Annipurt, or 
any other giant of romance, without ruining 
luniHetf nearer to heaven oven by the altitude 
of u chopin. Sir IF. Scott. 

As-or 00 Sago. [Lat. Asmvm se- 
itctr.j A name given by Virgil, in 
his sixth Eclogue, to Hesiod, who 
was horn in the eighth century, u. c. 
at Asera, a village of Burntia, in 
Greece. 

Asgard(fts'gafd).^ [()ld Norse,yard, ot 
abode, of the Asir, or gods.] (Senad. 
.Myth.) A celestial city or territory, 
the dwelling of the gods, situated in 
the center of the universe, and acces¬ 
sible only by the. bridge liifrost, (the 
raiuhowl. Here each of the princi¬ 
pal deities hud a residence, apart, from 
the rest. [Written also A s a g a r d. J 

Ash'fdrd, Isaac. A peasant in 
Grabbc’s “ Parish Register,” de¬ 
scribed as 

u A wine good man, contented to be poor,” 

Ash't$-roth. (Myth.) The uamo 
given in the Bible to Astarte, an 
ancient Syrian deity, who was adored 
as the goddess of the moon; hence 
Jeremiah culls her “the queen of 
heaven.” Solomon built; liera tem¬ 
ple on the Mount; of Olives (ti Kinytt 
xxiii. Li), but. her chief temples were 
at 'Ey re and Salon. Her worship^ 
according to ancient accounts, was of 
a licentious character. Sec Aktautk. 
[ Written also Asia r o i h and 
A store l,h.) 

Mooned Anhtoroth, 

Ileuven’u queen and niotluu* both. Milton. 

Ashdtijn, Xinoy. The heroine of Sir 
Waller Scott’s novel, “The Bride of 
Lammennoor; ” daughter of Sh* Wil¬ 
liam Ashton, and betrothed to Edgar 
Ravonswood. 
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Ash/tSn, Sir William. The Lord 

Keeper of Scotland; a prominent 
character in Scott’s u Bride of JLam- 
mermoor.” 

Asir (Aser). ( Scant!. Myth.) The 
most powerful, though not the oldest, 
of the deities: usually reckoned as 
twelve gods and twelve goddesses. 
The gods are — Odin, Thor, Baldur, 
Nidrd, Frey, Tyr, Bragi, Heimdall, 
Vidar, Van, Ullur, and Forseti; the 
best-known of the goddesses — Frig- 
ga,Freyja,lduna, and Saga. [Writ¬ 
ten also Aser, Asar, and Ai sir.] 

Ag'mo-d&i. The same as Asmodeus. 
See Asmodeus and Belial. 

Ag'nao-de'us. [Heb. Ash medal, the 
destroyer.] In the Jewish demonol- 
ogy ? an evil spirit, the demon of 
vanity, or dress, called in the Tal¬ 
mud “ king of the devils,” whence 
some assume him to be identical with 
Beelzebub, and others with Azrael. 
In modern times, he has been jocu¬ 
larly spoken of as the destroying de¬ 
mon of matrimonial happiness. 

flfiF In the Apocryphal book of Tobit, 
ho Is represented as loving Sara, the 
daughter of ttaguel, and causing the 
death of seven husbands, who married 
her in succession, on the bridal night. 
Tobias, instructed by Raphael, burns on 
* k the ashes of perfume” the heart and 
liver of the fish which he caught in the 
Tigris ; “ the which Rmell when the evil 
spirit had smellod, he lied into the utmost 
parts of Egypt, and the angel bound 
him.” Those demonographers of the 
Middle Ages who reckoned nine kinds of 
evil spirits, placed Asmodeus at the head 
of the fourth rank, which consisted of 
malicious, revongiug devils. According 
to other authorities, lie is the lieutenant 
of Amaimon. Wierus, in his description 
of the infernal court, makes him superin¬ 
tendent of gambling-houses. Lo Sago 
has made him the companion of Don 
Cleofas, in u Lo Diablo Boitoux,” or u The 
Devil on Two Sticks,” in which occurs 
the celebrated adventure known as As- 
modeus’s Bight. By direction of the 
demon, Don (Jleofas takes hold of Asmo- 
deua’s cloak, and is immediately borne 
through the air like an arrow,and perched 
upon the steeple of St. Salvador. Ar¬ 
rived at this spot, the demon stretches 
out his right arm, and at once, by his 
diabolical power, the roofh of the houses 
are taken off, and, notwithstanding the 


darkness of the night, the interiors are 
made visible. The scholar beholds, us at 
noonday, the inside of all the houses, as 
one might view the inside of a pie from 
which the crust had been removed. 

41®=* “It is impossible to conceive a 
being more fitted to comment upon the 
vices, and to ridicule the follies, of hu¬ 
manity, than an tsprit follet like Asmo¬ 
deus [in ‘ Le Diable Boiteux ’], who is as 
much a decided creation of genius, in his 
way, as Ariel or Caliban. Without pos¬ 
sessing the darker powers and propen¬ 
sities of a fallen angel, he presides over 
the vices and follies, rather than the 
crimes, of mankind ; is malicious rather 
than malignant; and his delight is to 
gibe, and to scoff, and to tease, rather 
than to torture ; — one of Satan’s light- 
infantry, in short, whose business is to 
goad, perplex, and disturb the ordinary 
train of society, rather than to break in 
upon and overthrow it. This character 
is maintained in all Asmodeus says and 
does, with so much spirit, wit, acuteness, 
and playful malice, that we never forget 
the fiend, even in those moments when 
he is very near becoming amiable as well 
as entertaining.” Sir W. Scott. 

Could the reader take an Asmod pm- flight* 
and, waving open all roofs and privacies, look 
down from the roof of Notre-Dume, what a 
Paris wore it I Carlyle. 

A-so'pus. [Gr. *ArTW7r<5f.] ( Gr. § Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, changed into a river for rebel¬ 
ling" against Jupiter. 

As-pa'si-& (as-ptVzhl-ft). A female 
character in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play, u The Maid’s Tragedy.” 

41®* u Her sorrows are so deep, so 
ure, so unmerited; she sustains the 
reach of plighted faith in Amyntor, and 
the taunts of vicious women, with so 
much resignation, so little of that ter¬ 
magant resentment these poets are apt to 
infuse into their heroines; the poetry of 
her speeches is so exquisitely imaginative, 
that, of those dramatic, persons who are 
not prominent in the development of a 
story, scarce any, even in Shakespeare, 
are more interesting,” Hallam. 

Assassination. Plot. ( Eng. Hist.) The 
name given to a conspiracy formed 
in 1696, by the Earl of Aylesbury 
and others, to assassinate King Wil¬ 
liam III., near Richmond, as he re¬ 
turned from the chase. It was dis¬ 
covered Feb. 15, the day before that 
fixed upon for the execution of tli« 
plot. 
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As'si-en'to. [Sp., seat, contract, 
agreement. J A treaty or eon volition; 
specitieally (tip. Hist. ), a convention 
between tho king of Spain and Koine 
foreign power for the .supply of ne¬ 
groes for the Spanish American colo¬ 
nics. The lirsl Assieuto was conclud¬ 
ed with the Flemings by Charles 1. 
of Spain. In 17 El, it. was transferred 
to England by the treaty of U ireclit, 
and afterward made over for thirty 
years by the English government to 
the South-Sea (lompany, which, how¬ 
ever, in 1750, relinquished its rights 
to Spain, upon tho payment of ;£]()(),- 
000, ami the concession of certain 
commercial advantages. [Written 
also, though rarely in English books, 
A s i e n t o, which is the proper Span¬ 
ish orthography.] 

As-tar'te. (Myth.) The Punic name 
of the Syrian deity named Ashtaroth. 
See Asiitakotii. 

With thews In troop# 

Came Antoreth, whom the Phooniolam (sailed 
Antartr., queen of heaven, with emwenthornm 
To whose bright image nightly hy tho moon 
Hkhmian virghm paid their vows and nonga? 
In .Sion iiIho not unsung, where Htood 
Her temple cm the ofl’oiiHlvo mountain, built 
By that uxorkmn king, wlume heart, though 
large. 

Beguiled by Mr idolatrCHHOH, fell 

To Idolrt foul. Milton . 

As'to-lat. Tho name given to Guil¬ 
ford, in Surrey, in the old romances 
of the Arthurian cycle. 

As-tol'fo, or As-tol'pho. A celebrat¬ 
ed character in the romantic tales 
and poems founded upon (he sup¬ 
posed adventures of Charlemagne 
and his paladins, Astoltb is repre¬ 
sented as the English cousin of Or¬ 
lando, being equally descended with 
him from Charles "Martel. He is a 
boaster, and is perpetually under¬ 
taking great teats, which ho is unable 
to perform; but lie is generous, and 
brave to fool - hardiness, courteous, 

f ay, and singularly handsome. In 
adosto’s “Orlando Enrioso,” he is 
made to cure Orlando’s madness hy 
bringing home his lost wits in a phial 
from the moon, and is noted for his 
magic horn, that routed armies with 
a blast 

In the hand# of Antony Van Oorlear, thin 
windy hiHtrunmut (tlm trumpet] appeared to 


him na potent as tho horn of tho paladin Antol. 
pho , or ovou tho more a hernia horn of Aloolo, 
U’. irriuu. 

As-trae'lL 1. f(lr. 'Aor/mmJ (dr. i) 1 
Rom. Myth.) The goddess of Justice, 
a daughter of,Jupiter and The,mis, 
or, according to others, of A strains 
and Aurora. She was the last of all 
the deities who left: the earth when 
the golden age had passed away; 
ami, when she, departed, shocked bv 
the impiety of mankind, she took 
her place in heaven among the stars, 
as the constellation u Virgo,” in the 
zodiac. 

2. A poetical name assumed hy 
Mrs. Apharu, or Aphra, Helm, a 
dramatist ami miscellaneous writer 
of tho seventeenth century, notorious 
for the license of her life and writ¬ 
ings. 

The stage how loosely does Antrim tread 1 

Poptt. 

As'tro-phol. [ A sort; of mcfngmm- 
matic translation of Phil. Rid, an 
abbreviation of Philip Ridnrip — Rid. 
being taken as a contraction of (he 
Latin sidus, a star, in Gr. dor/ion, and 
Phil, standing for tftihn;, a friend, 
lienee, AstrophU, star-friend, or friend 
of the star [Stella], changed to dsiTo- 
jjhtd, which is the name of a dower¬ 
ing plant called also stanvort.] A 
name given hy Sir Philip Sidney to 
himself in a. series of poems entitled 
“ Astrophol and Stella,” in which he 
cel eh rated the praises of Penelope 
Devercux, to whom he was at; one 
time betrothed. Spenser embalmed 
the mutual friendship of Sidney and 
himself in a pastoral ode entitled 
“Astrophol.” See SripmA, 1* 

The Umg~wtn<Uul strophe# of the dlvlmi 
Antropfirl, Air IV, Aroft. 

Aa-ty'ft-nax. [Gr. J (( 

$ Rom. Myth,) 'Pirn only son of 
Hector and‘Andromache. ‘After the 
capture of Troy, the Greeks hurled 
him down from the walls of the city 
to prevent tho fulfillment of a decree 
of fate, according to which he was to 
restore the kingdom of Troy. 

At'^-lau'tft. (Gr.'A rahwrr/A] (Hr, 
4 Rom . Myth.) A princess of Sey¬ 
ms, or, according to others, of Arca¬ 
dia, who was famed for her beauty. 
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She consented to marry that one of 
her numerous suitors who should out¬ 
run her; but he. was to die who lost 
the prize. After many had perished, 
Ilippomenes ottered himself; and, by 
dropping at intervals three golden 
applet from the garden of the lles- 
porides, which Atalanta stopped to 
pick up, arrived lirst at the goal, and 
thus obtained her hand. 

A/te. [Ur. v Ar/y.] ( Or. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Jupiter, and 
the goddess of discord. The tragic 
writers describe her as the goddess of 
retribution. 

Ath'el-st&ne. A prominent character 
in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of u I van- 
hoe.” lie is thane of Ooningsb argil, 
and is surnamed “ The Unready.” 

A-the'ne. [Ur. (Myth.) 

One of the great female divinities of 
the <Ireeks; the same as the Minerva 
of the Homans. See Mxnkhva. 
[Written also Athena.] 

Athenian Be©. A title bestowed 
upon Plato (n. c\ 42D-848), who was 
a native of Athens, in allusion to the 
sweetness and beauty of his style. 

Athens of America. A name 
sometimes given to Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts. See Mod kick Athens, 2. 

Athena of Ireland. A popular des¬ 
ignation of the city of Cork, the 
birthplace or residence of very many 
of the most cultivated and eminent 
Irishmen of the present day. 

Athens of the Horth. See Nortii- 
kkn Athens. 

At-lan't$g ( ft. pran. itfc-UWtcBs). A 
liunous enchanter, who lignres in 
Bojardo’s “Orlando Imiamorato,” 
anil Ariosto’s “Orlando Eurioso,” as 
the tutor of Rogero. 

Thou lnaystlau^h, . . . hut it [the shadow 
of a Ihh'hc with two riders] reminded mo of 
the magiehm At tan ton on His hlppogrlff with 
n, knight trussed up behind 1dm. 

Mr W. Scott. 

At-Hn'tis. [Or. ’Artor^.] A vast 
island supposed by the ancient Greeks 
and Homans to have been situated in 
the western ocean, beyond the Pil¬ 
lars of Hercules. It was lirst men¬ 
tioned by Plato, who tells us that he 
obtained" his information from the 


priests of Egypt. Ho gives a beau¬ 
tiful picture of the interior of this im¬ 
aginary land, and enriches it with a 
fabulous history. He says, that, nine 
thousand years before his time, the 
island suddenly sank into the sea, 
rendering it innavigable ever since 
by reason of the shoals of mud caused 
by the submersion of so great ail ex¬ 
tent of land. 

At-l&n'tis, The Hew. The title of 
an allegorical fiction bv Lord Bacon, 
and the name of an island described 
in it as being situated, like the At¬ 
lantis of the ancients, in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Bacon rep¬ 
resents himself as having been 
wrecked on this island, and as find¬ 
ing there an association for the cul¬ 
tivation of natural science and the 
promotion of improvements in the 
arts. 

Atlas. [Or. ‘'Ar/lcg.] ( Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) One of the Titans, son of 
Lapetus and Clymene. Being con¬ 
quered bv J upiter, he was condemned 
to the labor of bearing on his head 
and hands the heaven he had at¬ 
tempted to destroy. Another ac¬ 
count makes him a man metamor¬ 
phosed into a mountain by Perseus. 

Atlas, Witch of. See Witch of 
Atlas. 

jL-tos'sS. [From Atoasa, the daughter 

* of Cyrus, queen of Cambyses, and 
afterward of Darius llyslaspis, by 
whom she had Xerxes. Herodotus 
speaks of her as a follower of Sap¬ 
pho.] A poetical name given by 
rope to Sarah, Duchess of Marlbor¬ 
ough, a great friend of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom Pope calls 
Sappho in liis “Moral Essays,” Kp. 
II. 

But what tiro these to Rront Atom's mind? 
Scarce mice herself, by turiiH all womankind. 

Pope. 

A/tre&s. [Gr.’Arpevf.] (Or. cf'Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Delons and Ilippo- 
dumia, grandson of Tantalus, and 
father of Agamemnon and Menelaus. 

[Or. 'Arpmbg.] (Or. if 
Rom. Myth.) A patronymic used to 
designate Agamemnon" the son of 
Alveus. 
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At'ro-p53. [Or. "Arpo7rof, the inflex¬ 
ible, from a privative,and rptircav, to 
change.J ( (Sr. <f Rom. Myth.) One 
of tlu* three 1’area’s, or Kates; the 
one that, cut the thread of life. 

Attic Boo. An appellation conferred 
by the ancients upon l’hito (TAS-;U7, 
B*. the fatuous philosopher of 
Athens, on account of the purity of 
his style, and the unrivaled beauty 
and sweetness of his productions. 

Attic Muse. A title bestowed by the 
Greeks upon Xenophon (», 0.450), 
the celebrated historian, on account 
of the merit of his style, which was 
regarded as a model" of simplicity 
and elegance. lie is sometimes 
called The Mme of Greece. 

At'ti-cus, 1. A poetical name given 
by Rope to Addison in the u Epistle 
to l)r. ArbutJmot, ” which forms the 
u Prologue to the Satires.” At thus 

was an epithet applied by the Ro¬ 
mans to a person distinguished for 
his learning or eloquence. 

2. A name given to (loorge Faulk¬ 
ner (d. 1775), to whom Lord (Hiestor- 
lield addressed, under this title, a 
series of ironical letters, which at¬ 
tained great, celebrity. 

3. A name given to Richard Hu¬ 
ber (177d-18iW), a famous English 
book-liimter, in Dibdin’s “Biblio¬ 
mania.” 

Attorney-General to tho Lantern. 
[Kr. J^'ocmrur-ttenerdl de hi lem - 
feme.] A title adopted by Camille 
Desmoulins (1702-171)4), one of tho 
earliest instigators of the French 
Revolution, in reference to the sum¬ 
mary executions in the streets, when 
the hud) took the law into their own 
hands, and hanged those whom they 
considered their opponents, by means 
of the long ropes to which flic lamps 
were suspended. 

A'tya. [Ur. 'Arne.] {(hr. <}'' Rom. 
Myth.) A beautiful Phrygian shep¬ 
herd, h<4 oved by Oybcle", who made 
him her priest on condition of per¬ 
petual chastity; but he broke Ids 
vow, became insane, unmanned him¬ 
self, and was changed into a (h‘~tree. 
[Written also A ttys, Attis, At- 
ten, A it; i u.J 


Audhumbla (ewdduxmtdilA). ( Grand, 
Myth.) The name of a wonderful 
cow formed by the fiat of Alfadur, at 
the creation of die universe. She 
fostered the giant. Ymir, and, by lick¬ 
ing tin 1 , salt, rocks in (hmiunga-gap 
(from which she. obtained her own 
nourishment), she occasioned t lie birth 
of lbiri, the progenitor of the gods. 
Audhunibla represents the power of 
nature acting upon chaos. [ Written 
also A u d it m b 1 a and A u d h u m- 
1 a.J 

Aud/loy, John. A name used by 
theatrical performers, in tin 1 phrase, 
a We will John And ley it,” when they 
intend to abridge an" act, or a play. 
[Written also John Ordorley.J 
j(ii#)* u In the year 1741), Him ter whs 
mustier of a droll at. lhtrt.holommv Fair, 
and it. was Ids mode to lengthen the ex¬ 
hibition until ii millleiont aunibm' of per¬ 
sons were gathered at the door to IIU the 
house. This event was signMed by a 
fellow popping Ids head in at. the gallery- 
door, and bellowing out, htohit dav/A//,’ 
us If in net of Inquiry, though the inten¬ 
tion was to let Hinder know that a fresh 
andieuee wore in high expectation below. 
The consequence of this nutitlcatiun was, 
that the eutertninments were imiuediatidy 
concluded, and the gates of the booth 
thrown open for a new auditory. 1,1 

Piftteifn. 

Au'drey. A country wench, In Shake¬ 
speare's “ As You" lake 11 ” 
tit?)' u Audrey is the most perfect spe¬ 
cimen of a wondering she-gawky. . 

Hho thanks the gods she in foul, and, If 
to tie poetical is not to he honest, she 
thanks the gods also that she is not 
poetical.” (htetien (Yurke, 

She (lourli-ihcd the switch she held in Iter 
hand, dropped it courtesy iih low its it lady at 
a 111 ft,lntIght Introduction, n covered herself 
seemingly according to Touelmlone’n dlree*> 
thms to .hebr//, and opened the conversation 
without waiting (111 any questions were asked. 

tiie If. Seott. 

Au'go-Sa. jUr. A/')yw;.l ( (h\ if 

Rom. Myth.) A king of Elis, one of 
the Argonauts. It, was the fifth of 
the twelve labors of Hercules to 
demise Ids stables in one day of the 
tilth which had been produced in 
them by 3000 head of cattle during 
thirty years. This he accomplished 
by lending the waters of the Alphtum 
and the Benoits through them, The 
fable of the Augean stables is often 
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alluded to in declamations on politi¬ 
cal corruptions and the like. [Writ¬ 
ten also A ugias.J 

Auld Ane. [That is, the Old One,.] 
A vulgar name lor the Devil in Scot¬ 
land and tlie North of England. The 
epithet “old,” prefixed to so many 
ot‘ the titles of the Devil, seems to 
indicate the common opinion that he 
can only appear in the shape of an 
old man. 

Auld Clootie, A Scottish name for 
the Devil, supposed to allude to liis 
cloven feet. 

Auld Hangie. A name popularly 
given in Scotland to the Devil. 

Auld Homie. Among the Scotch, a 
familiar name for the Devil, who is 
often described and represented with 
horns. 

0 thou! whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Mamie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, . . . 
Hear me, Auld I In agio, for a wee, 

Ami let poor duumed bodies bo. Bums. 

Auld Re Okie. A designation given 
to Edinburgh on account of its 
smoky appearance, as seen from a dis¬ 
tance; or, according to others, on ac¬ 
count of the uncleaniiness of its pub¬ 
lic sire,ets. 

u This designation [Auld Reekie] 
reminds one, that the quarter of the city 
to which it particularly refers, presents, 
even to this day, the spectacle of the most 
flagrant violation of the most elementary 
rules for the preservation of public 
health and the maintenance of domestic 
decency.” London licmcw. 

IleeU, sirs, hut ye Vo gotten a nasty, eauhl, 
wet day for coming into Auld Ileddc, as you 
klntrn folks cti’ Kmbro. M. Lintlmu. 

When my mind wus quite made up to make 
Auld tteekiv my head quarters, I begun to ex¬ 
plore, la good earnest, for the purpose of dis¬ 
covering a suitable habitation. Sir W. Scott. 

Au -ro'r$ (D). [Dr. "Av[)to<; topa, the 
golden hour.] ( Rom. Myth.) The 
goddess of the morning," or of the 
dawn; sometimes described as the 
goddess of day. She had a passion 
$>r mortal youths, and earned oil*' 
< Hit us, Orion, and Tithonus. 

Aus'ter. (/torn. Myth.) A personifi¬ 
cation of the sou til wind. 

Austrian Hyena. An appellation 
given to Julius Jakob von tlaynuu 
(1780-185;$), an Austrian general dis¬ 
tinguished for his sinister appearance, 


and notorious for his ruthless cruelty 
to the prisoners — particularly the 
female political prisoners — captured 
by the forces under his command, in 
the wars against Charles Albert of 
Sardinia and the Hungarians under 
Kossuth and Gorgey. 

Authentic Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Au- 
tlwnticuH. J An honorary appellation 
conferred upon Gregory of Rimini 
(d. 1J57), a celebrated scholar of the 
Middle Ages. 

Au-tol/y-eus. 1. [Or. kvroXvKog.] 

( Cr. (f Rom. Myth.) One of the Argo¬ 
nauts, a son of "Mercury and Ohione. 
He is very famous in ancient story 
as a successful robber, who had the 
power of metamorphosing both the 
stolen goods and himself. 

2. A witty vogue in Shakespeare’s 
“ Winter’s Tale.” 

A lively, bustling, arch fellow, whose pack 
and oaken ell wand, studded duly with brass 
points, denoted him to be of Aut'oli/vuds pro- 
ibHsion, occupied u good deal of the attention, 
and furnished much of the amusement., of the 
evening. Sir W. Scott. 

Av'S-lon. In Middle-Age romance^ 
the name of an ocean island, and of 
a castle of loadstone upon it, 41 not 
far on this side of the terrestrial par¬ 
adise; ” represented as the abode of 
Arthur and Oberon and Morgaine 
la Fee. It is most fully described m 
the old French Romance of “ Ogior 
le Dauois ” 

“Avalon was perhaps the Island 
of the Blest of the Celtic, mythology, and 
then the abode of the Pees, through the 
Breton Korrigan. Writers, however, 
seem to ho unanimous in regarding it and 
Glastonbury as the same place,—called 
an isle, il is stated, as being nmdo nearly 
such by the ‘ river’s exnlmieemonfc ’ It 
was named Avalon, we are told, from the 
British word aval , an apple, as it 
abounded with orchards ; and Ynys 
ffwydriu, Saxon (Ucustn-cy, glassy isle, 
(Latin (Uaulonitt,) from the green hue, of 
the water surrounding it.” Keighthy.\ 
Avenel, White Lady of. See White 
Lady ok A venial. 

A-ver'nus (4). [Gr.Aopvof.] {Rom. 
Myth.) Froperly, a small, deep lake 
in Gampania, occupying the crater 
of an extinct volcano, and almost 
completely shut in by steep and 
| wooded heights. From its gloomy 
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nnd awful aspect, it was described by 
the Latin poets as the entrance, to the 
lower world; but the name was odea 
used to designate the lower world it¬ 
self. A vermis was also regarded as 
a divine, being. 

Ay'mer, Prior. A jovial Benedictine 
monk, prior of dorvaulx Abbey, in 
{Sir Walter Scott’s u Xvanhoo.” 

.fi.y'mSii. (/'V. pnm. ft/niou', (12.) A 
semi-mythical character who figures 
in the romances ami romantic poems 
of the, (Jarolian series. Uc is repre¬ 
sented as Duke of Dordona (Dor¬ 
dogne), mid father of four sons, Ui- 
ruudo, (Juieeiurdo, Alardo, and Rio- 
ciardetto (or Remind, (Iniseard, Alard, 
and Richard), whose adventures are 
the subject of an old French nominee, 
entitled u Las Q.mdre-FilywYymon,” 
by llnoa <lc Viilcneuve, a French 
pool of the ago of Philip II. (iltih- 
P±W). 

jSL-za'zel. Among the ancient, Jews, 
the name, inscribed upon one of Lie 
lots cast by the high priest, on the 
day of atonement, to determine which 
of the two goafs selected as a sin-of¬ 
fering should he the scape-goat, and 
which should be sacrificed to Jeho¬ 
vah. (See Jav. xvi.) There bus been 
much discussion among biblical in¬ 
terpreters as to the meaning of the 
word Azttzd. Some regard it as a 
designation of the goat itself; some 
as t.lie name of the place to which ho 
was sent;; and others as the mime of 
a personal being to whom he was 
sent. Tholuek and other critics ren¬ 
der the word “for complete sending 
away.” Kwuhl considers Assazcl to 
have been a demon belonging to the 
pre-Mosuie, religion. Another opin¬ 
ion identities him with Satan, or the 


Devil. Milton makes him Satan’s 
standard-bearer. 

Tlutt, proud hnnoi claimed 
Asazd UK liin right, a client li talk 
\Vlu> forthwith from Ida gjHU'rhig stuff un¬ 
furled 

The imperial enalgu, which, fall high ad¬ 
vanced, 

Shone like a, meteor streaming to the wind. 
With gems and golden luster null embltued, 
Seraphic arm,s and trophioK. Par. /.ok/, Hk, 1, 

A/zS. Tho name given by Hymn to 
the Prince of Fste, in Ins poem of 
“ Purisina.” The |ioem is founded 
on fact, and the real name of the 
prince was Nicholas; but laird Byron 
substituted A/o ns being metrically 
preferable. See Pakisina. 

Az'r&-el. . filch., help of (Jod.l In 
the Jewish and the Mohammedan 
mythology, the name of an angel 
who watches over the dying, and 
separates the soul from the body. 

‘‘The Mohammedan doctors . . . 
say that. A/.racl . . . was commissioned 
to Indict the penalty of death on all 
mankind, and that, until the time of 
Mahomet, lie visibly struck down before 
the .eyes of the living those whose time 
for dea tli was conic ; and although not 
invariably seen by by-st,under*, yet he 
was supposed to he always visible, in tho 
very net of Indicting the mortal blow, to 
those whoso souls he was summoned to 
take away. Mahomet, struck by the tier* 
ride effect which this produced upon 
men, entreated that the angel of death 
should take away the souls of men with¬ 
out this visible appearance ; and, in eon- 
seipumce of the prayers of the prophet, 
it was no longer permitted, but men's 
souls were taken without their beholding 
tho angelic form which removed them,” 
tlninj ('hrushtm, 
Even >1 ,:mW, from his deadly tpdver 
When ill cm that, Mlmfl, mid lly It must, 

That parts all else, nhall doom for ever 
Our hearts to undivided dust. Huron* 
Mildness . . , Invisible, impalpable, and yet 
no black Assrncl, with wingM spread over half 
u continent, with sword sweeping from sea to 
nun, could ho a truer reality. ( Vi rlitlo, 
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Ba'&l. [Heb., lord, master.] {Myth.) 

A general appellation of honor used 
—■ sometimes in the plural form, Ba¬ 
alim— to designate many ditl'erent 
gods among the ancient "nations of 
the East; but specifically applied to 
the principal male deity of the Phoe¬ 
nicia ns, who was also worshiped in 
Assyria, Egypt, Carthage, and other 
countries. He was the god of the 
sun. See 1 Kings xviii. 

JO® ■“ The word BaUl is frequently found 
coupled with some epithet, and seems, in 
such eases, to have denoted a different 
deity, or perhaps the same deity regarded 
as exercising a different function. Thus, 
wo have Haul - llereth, u the Covenant 
Lord,” worshiped by the people of Sho¬ 
ehorn ; Ba,111- Poor, the Prist pus of the Mo¬ 
abites and Midianites ; and Beelzebub, or 
Ball-zobub, — the “ Fly-god," — the idol 
of the Philistines at Ekrou. 

Baba, Ali (ado/ bftdbifc). A character 
in the ‘‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain¬ 
ments,” which relates the story of 
his adventures with the Forty Thieves 
(</.»».), whom he discovers" from his 
hiding-place in a tree, and whose 
cave he enters by the use of a magic 
pass-word, “ Sesame,” which he has 
accidentally overheard. 

Baba, Cassim (kfo/niin bft'bft). A 
character in the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments; ” the brother of Ali 
Baba. See Fokty Thieves. 

The spell loses its power, and lie who should 
tlieu hope to conjure with it would find him¬ 
self ns much mistaken an fViwmu . . . when 
he stood crying, “Open, Whent,” “Open, 
Barley,’’ to the door which obeyed no sound 
but “ Open, Sesame. ’’ Macaulay. 

Baba, Hadji (hftd'joe bft'bft). The hero 
of a novel of the "same name, by James 
Morier (1780-184-0); a sort of Persian 
picaroon, on the Gil-Blas model. 

Babes in the Wood. See Chil¬ 
dren in the Wood. 

Babes of the Wood. ( Irish Hist) 
Insurrectionary hordes who infested 
the mountains of Wicklow and the 
woods near Ennisearthy, toward the 
end of the eighteenth "century, and 
who were guilty of the greatest 
atrocities. 


Baboon, Lewis. Louis XIY. of 
France;—so called in Arbuthnot’s 
u History of John Bull.” 

Baboon, Philip. A nickname given, 
in Arbuthnot’s “History of John 
Bull,” to Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIY. of France. 

Bac'ghus. [Gr. Bassos) the noisy or 
riotous god.] {Gr. if Rom. Myth.) 
The son of Jupiter and Semele, and. 
the god of wine; represented as a 
beautiful but effeminate youth. 

Bachelor of Salamanca. See Don 
Cherubim. 

Backbite, Sir Benjamin. A censo¬ 
rious character in Sheridan’s “ School 
for Scandal.” 

But could this snd, thoughtful countenance 
bo the name vacant face of folly . . . that 
looked out no formally flat in Kopj>ingt< n, bo 
frothily pert in Tattle, bo hnpotontly busy in 
Jlackhita f Char lex Lamb. 

Bac'tri-an Sage. An epithet given 
to Zoroaster, the founder of the JNla- 
gian religion, and a native of Bactria, 
the modern Balkh. 

Badebec (biUVbek')- The wife of 
Gargantua, and mother of lkmtag- 
ruel, whose birth was the cause of 
her death; which is not to be won¬ 
dered at, since he came into the 
world accompanied by eighty-one 
fellers of salt, each leading a mule 
by a halter; nine dromedaries, lad¬ 
en with ham and smoked tongues; 
seven camels, laden with eels; be¬ 
sides twenty-live wagons full of 
leeks, garlic, onions, and shallots. 

Badger State. A name popularly 
given to the State of Wisconsin. 

Badinguet (bS'dii^'gft', 02). A nick¬ 
name given in France to the em¬ 
peror Napoleon III. 

Ba/don, Mount (bii/dn). The scene 
of a battle which is said to have been 
fought by King Arthur against the 
Saxons who invaded his kingdom, 
and in which the latter were signally 
defeated. By somo writers, Badon 
has been identified with Bath, by 
others with Berkshire. 

Bag'stock, Joe. A wooden-featured, 
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blue-faced major in "Dickon s’s u Pom- 
bey and Son,” sell-absorbed, and for 
ever talk in#? of “ J. Ib,” “old J. Ik,” 
“Joey B.,” &c. 

Baillio Kicol Jarvie. Seo Jauvik, 
Baillie Nkjol, 

Baiser de Lamourette, Lo. See 
Lamoitukttk’h Kiss. 

Bajar&o (bft-e-ar'do). See Bayard. 

Bal'der-st&rx©, Caleb. In Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott’s “ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
the faithful old butler of the Master 
of Iiavenswood. He struggles most 
virtuously, without food, furniture, or 
comfort, to maintain an appearance 
of affluence, and is always ready 
with some ludicrous shift to upholcl 
the fallen dignity of his patron 
Jflfiy* “ Of all our author’s fbols and 
boros, ho is the most pertinacious, the 
most mtrnsivo, atul, from the nature of 
his one monotonous note, the least par¬ 
donable) in his intrusion His silly 
buffoonery is always marring, with gross 
absurdities and degrading ussoeiations, 
Homo sno no of tenderness or dignity. J | 

fimior. 

The Gallic. ferny was even moi’o terrible 
and fatal than Roman vanity elmse to avow. 
It wns like ('aleh /kfAArs/owc’sthuiuler-Htomi, 
or Edward the Ei mbs destruction of char tern, 
for it utterly mined early Roman history. 

Yoaye. 

B.nldur (bftVddbf). [Old Norse, bril¬ 
liant, beautiful, powerful I (ticttwl. 
Myth.) The second son of Odin and 
Krigga; the god of the summer sun; 
represented as the noblest, gentlest, 
and wisest of all the gods, and so fair 
that a brilliant white light streamed 
from his person. In consequence of 
the machinations of Bold, he was 
slain by his twin brother, tfodur, the 
blind god of war. His death typifies 
the disappearance of the sun from, 
the. horizon during the winter months 
in the North. [Written also Bal¬ 
der and Ball dr.) 

pttlisardo (btbhvsafNlo). fTt.1 The 
name of a sword which, according to 
Ariosto, in Ins “Orlando Rurioso,” 
would cut even enchanted substances, 
and was made by a potent sorceress, 
named Raleriuu,'to kill Orlando with. 
It became the property of Ruggiero. 

Ballongoigh, Goodman of. Bee 
Goodman of Ballengkiuii, 


BSBm^-wlntp'pIo (-pi). A stupidly 
obstinate Scottish laird who figures 
in Scott’s novel of “ Wavcrley.” 

Balmung (biWmbTmg). A sword of 
great potency, belonging to Siegfried 
m the Gentian epos, the “Nibeluii- 
gen Lied.” Von dor Hagen seems 
to think it merely the sword Mimung 
under another name. See Mimunu 
and Wi eland. 

Young lKMtrtu, genorntion a her generation, 
will think wUh thonim'hTH, <) worthy of wor- 
Rhlp, thou klug*<h'H('(M\(l('<L god-dewrended, 
and poor ulstor-woman (the VrlneeHH de Hnm- 
bitlloJI why was not I then' [at Iit»r oxoou- 
tiou]; and Home Sword Btfhmmij, ov Thor’a 
Hammer in my hand? Carlyle, 

BiO/ni-bar'bL A land occupied by 
projectors, visited bv Gulliver m his 
famous imaginary u Travels.” See 
Gulliver 

Bal-thaz'ar. 1. A merchant in Shake- 
speare’s u Comedy of Crrors ” 

2. A servant’to Don Pedro, in 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” 

3. A name assumed by Berlin, in 
Shakespeare's ” Merchant of Veu- 
iee.” See IN urn a. 

4. One of the “Kings of Cologne,” 
— the three magi who came from tlm 
Cast to worship the infant Saviour. 

Balwery, Groat Witch of. Sco 
Great Wmui ok Balwery. 

Bitl'whid-dor, Tho Bov. Mioah 
(bftblnvBh-ur). A Scottish Presby¬ 
terian pastor m Galt’s “Annuls of 
the Parish,” imbued with all old- 
fashioned national feelings and prej¬ 
udices, but; thoroughly sincere, kind- 
hearted, and pious. He is easy, 
garrulmiSj fond of a mud. joke, and 
perfectly ignorant of the world; dili¬ 
gent, blameless, loyal, and exemplary 
m Ins life, hut without the fiery zeal 
and “kirk-filling eloquence” of the 
supporters of the Covenant. 

Ban, King. The father of Lancelot 
du Lae., and a famous knight of the 
Round Table. He was a king of 
Brittany, and a faithful ally of King 
Arthur. 

Banou, Peri See Bariiianot!-. 

Bah/quo (baugICwo), A Scottish 
thane ami warrior of Huh eleventh 
century, and progenitor of Huh royal 
House’ of Stuart, immortalized in 
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Shakespeare's tragedy of “ Mac¬ 
beth.” 

Like Banqm'a murderer, there was blood 
on bin face, iih well an upon the rowels of his 
spurs, and the sides oflns over-ridden horse. 

Sir If. Scott. 

BarFsh.ee. In the popular supersti¬ 
tions of the Irish, a sort of tutelary 
female (lemon, called the wife of the 
fairies, who is thought to give warn¬ 
ing of an approaching death by wail¬ 
ings and shrieks which she utters. 
[Written also B e n s h i c.] 

Baph'o-met. A mysterious idol, or 
rather symbol, which was in use 
among the Templars. It was a small 
human ligure, cut out of stone, and 
covered with emblems of unknown 
■ignilicalion. It, had two heads, one 
male and the other female, with the 
rest of the body purely feminine 
Specimens are to be found in some 
cl the museums of Continental cities 

JOit/'Tlie word Bnphonu t is supposed 
to be n. corruption - arising from the 
negligence of some transcriber -- of tins 
name Mahomet , occurring in fcho deposi¬ 
tions of witnesses against the unfortunate 
Templars, who were accused of having 
a leaning to the faith of the Arabian 
prophet. 

Baptiste, Jean (/.lib 11 latest', 02). A 
sobriquet given to the French Cana¬ 
dians, these being very common 
Christian names among them. 

Barataria (bft-rft-t&'rc-ft). [8p , from 
Imralo , cheap | Saudio Panzu’s isl¬ 
and-city, in Cervantes’s romance of 
u Don Quixote ” “ Saneho then, 

with all his attendants, arrived at a 
town containing about a thousand 
inhabitants. They gave him to un¬ 
derstand that it was called the island 
of Barataria, cither because Barata¬ 
ria was really tlm mime of the place, 
or because be obtained the govern¬ 
ment of it at so cheap a rate. On 
liis arrival near the gates of the 
town, the municipal odieers came out 
to receive him. Presently after, with 
certain ridiculous ceremonies, they 
presented him with the keys of the 
town, and constituted him perpetual 
governor of the island of Barataria.” 

Bone,ho Ptm/.n, Sn UIh inland of Barataria , 
neither mlminlHteml justice more windy, nor 
was interrupted more provoking!/ In bin per¬ 
sonal indulgences. Shelley. 


I don’t ont sulc-dishcs; and as for the roast 
beef of Old .England, why, the meat wrb put 
on the table and whisked away like Saincho’s 
inauguration feast at Barataria. Thackeray. 

BaribS-son (-sn). The name of a 
fiend mentioned bv Shakespeare, 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” a. ii., 
sc. 2, and “Ilenrv V.,” a. ii., sc. 3. 

Barber Poet. A name sometimes 
given to Jacques Jasmin (1708-1884), 
a popular poet of Gascony, and a 
barber or hair-dresser by occupation. 

Bar-dell', Mrs. A widow landlady in 
Dickens’s “ Pickwick Papers,” cele¬ 
brated for the suit which she brought 
against Mr. Pickwick for an alleged 
breach of promise to marry her. 

Bard of A'vbn. A surname often ap¬ 
plied to Shakespeare, who was bom 
and buried in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Bard of Ayrshire. A name often 
given to Robert Burns, the great 
peasant-poet of Scotland, who was a 
native and resident of the county of 
Ayr. 

Bard of Hope. A title sometimes 
given to Thomas Campbell (1777— 
1844), author of “ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” one of the most beautiful di¬ 
dactic poems in the language. 

Bard of Memory. A name used to 
designate the poet Rogers (17G2- 
1855), author of “The Pleasures of 
Memory.” 

The Bard of Memory slumbered on lua 
lam els, and he of Hope had scarce begun to 
attract his share of public attention. 

Sir !V. ScotL 

Bard of Olney. An appellation 
sometimes conferred upon the poet 
(’owner, who resided for many years 
at Olney, in Buckinghamshire. 

Bard of Rydal Mount. A surname 
sometimes applied to the poet Words¬ 
worth (1770-1850), who resided from 
1810 until his death at Kydal,aohap- 
elryof Fngland, in the county of West¬ 
moreland. His dwelling commanded 
a beautiful view of the lake of Rydal 
anil of a part of Windermere. 

Bard of Tvrick'en-h&m. A name 
often given to the poet Pope (1B88— 
1744), "who resided at Twickenham 
for the last thirty years of his life. 

Of all the abject and despicable driveling, 
ever driveled by clerk or layman, is all that 
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Into driveling about the eternal principles of 
poetry, and Iho genian of the Hard of Tudrk- 
ai/iam, Blackwood's Muj. 


Bar'&olph. A follower oi* Kalstatr, a 
bravo, and a humorist, in Shako- 
spe.art’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and iu the two parts of “ King Homy 


We are much of the mind ofFalutiHFn tailor. 
We murtt have heifer tiHHurn nee for Sir John 
than /Umfolph'a* We like not the security, 
Maomiaif. 

Though, like fUirdolph, 1 have nothing, 
ftudeunnot even coin m.v now for gniiiotiN, or 
my blood for dmchimiM, it is not the loss Hal¬ 
tering to a num'B minor vanities to receive a 
bugging letter. fata. 


Bftre'bftne’g Parliament. (AW/. 
/fid.) A nickname conferred upon 
the. Parliament convened by Crom¬ 
well, duly 4, 1(5511. It, was composed 
of RIO persons, who resigned their 
authority Dee. 13, 1(154; and it was 
so calk'd from a fanatical leather- 
seller named I’raiso-God Burehone, 
who was one of the principal mem¬ 
bers, and was notorious for his long 
prayers and sermons. [Called also 
IJtUr Par lit uncut. I 


Bar'guost. (Pain) Myth.) A fright¬ 
ful goblin, armed with teeth and 
claws, which is an object of terror in 
the, North of England. According 
to Uitson (“ Fairy Talcs,” p. f>8), the 
Bargnost, besides its many oilier 
pranks, would sometimes, in the 
dead of night, in passing through 
the <Uirc.re.nt streets, set up (1m most 
horrid and continuous shrieks, in or¬ 
der to scare the poor girls who might 
happen to he out of bed. It was 
generally believed that the faculty 
of seeing this goblin was peculiar to 
certain individuals, but that the gift 1 , 
could be imparted to another, at the 
time of the ghost’s appearance, by 
the mere act of touching. 


Bar'km, A carrier in Dickens’s novel 
of u David Copperiieid,” in love with 
a servant-girl named Peggotty, whom 
be solicits in marriage by writing and 
displaying before her eyes a proposal 
uniquely worded, “ Bands is willin’,” 


Barleycorn, Sir John. In England 
and Scotland, a jocular name for ale 
or beer, which is made of barley. 
Sir John is the subject of a famous 
old ballad of the same name. In a 


! whimsical English tract, of ancient 
date, entitled “The Arraigning and 
Indicting of Sir .John Barleycorn, 
Knt.,” In*, is described as of “noble 
blood, well beloved in England, a 
great supporter of the. crown, and a 
maintainer of both rich and poor.” 
The following list of the jury is curi¬ 
ous : — 

Timothy Toss-pot. Richard Htandfiist. 

Benjamin Bumper. Small Stout. 

<1 ileus Lick-spigot. .Jolm Nevor-sobor. 

Burnaby Full-pot. Obadiah Thirsty. 

Lancelot} Toper. Nicholas Spend-thrift. 

Jolm Six-go-downs. Edmund Kmpfcy-purse. 

Sir John is tried in regular form, the 
jury returning a verdict of Not (1 uilty. 

Inspiring bold John Harlcj/coni, 

Wlmt dangers Hum cunnl makens scorn! 

Wi' tippenny we fear one evil; 

Wi* uMquelmo wo 'll fueo the dovill Hunts. 

Good John Barlct/coni, also, who nlwayt* 
heightens and exaggerates the prevailing pas- 
sinus, he they angry or kindly, was not want¬ 
ing upon this oeewttlon, fir II \ fcott, 

John lUtrfofioom has given his very heart to 
this honor (the “Areluleoeon "b ill Is a su¬ 
perior kind of ale, the Prince oi Ales, with a 
Holier flavor imd u, mightier spirit than you 
o.an (hid elsewhere in tills weary world. 

Hawthorne. 

Bar'mo-oido, Tho. A prince of the 
illustrious family' of the. same name, 
which nourished at Bagdad contem¬ 
poraneously with tlie Caliph llaroun- 
Al-Uasehulandliis predecessors; rep¬ 
resent ml iu the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ” as ordering rich 
viands for a famished beggar named 
Shaeabae, and, before they could be 
brought, calling upon him to help 
himself to the dilUmuit dishes. — 
naming them one after another, The 
beggar humored the joke, pretend¬ 
ing to cat, and praising the enter¬ 
tainment, ami even protesting that 
he could cat no more. In the end, 
tluy eccentric host, pleased with the 
patient complaisance of Ids guest, 
ordered a real and. sumptuous enter¬ 
tainment for him, in place of tlk|4. of 
which ho had previously partaken 
only In imagination. 

It in, to be turns something like the fount 
which Me Harm-Hdo nerved up to Ahmnclmr 
(Hhaeabaep and wo cannot expect to got f.U 
upon Hindi diet, fir If. frott. 

Thu flarmoeide'H dinner to Blmeatme wim 
only one degree removed from thew Holcnm 
lmmiuetH. Thacker ay. 
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Aa for Karl Albert, l\e bad his new pleasant 
dream of sovereignty at Prag: Titular of Up¬ 
per Austria, and how of JLffihmen as well, and 
enjoyed his Feast of the, Idirmccidc, and glo¬ 
rious repose in the captured metropolis utter 
difficulty overcome. Carlyle. 

Bar'nsi-by, Widow. Thu tit 1(3 of a 
novel by Mrs. Trollope, and. the. 
name, of its heroine, who is distin¬ 
guished for her husband - hunting 
schemes, her pretension, vulgar as¬ 
surance, and want of principle. 

Barnaby Budge. See Rudge, Bar- 
naby. 

Bar'n&-dine. A dissolute and reck¬ 
less character, “ fearless of what’s 
past, present, and to come,” who lig- 
ures in Shakespeare’s “ Measure for 
Measure.” 

Barn-burners. 1. Lawless individ¬ 
uals who secretly set tire to the barns 
of the great landed proprietors in the 
State of New York, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

2. A nickname formerly given to 
the more radical and progressive sec¬ 
tion of the Democratic party in the 
United States, who aimed at remov¬ 
ing the abuses connected with banks 
and corporations, in allusion to the 
story of an old Dutchman who re¬ 
lieved himself of rats by burning Ins 
barns, which they infested. 

Barn'well, George. The hero of 
Lillo’s tragedy of the same name, 
founded on an old ballad. Barnwell 
is a London apprentice hurried on to 
ruin and murder by an infamous wo¬ 
man, who at last cl clivers him up to 
justice and to an ignominious death. 

Barons, War of the. See War of 
the Barons. 

Barrel-Mirabeau (mlr'ft-bo). [Fr. 
Mimbmn- Tonneau.] A, nickname 
given to Boniface Riquotti. Viscount 
do Mirabeau (1754-171)2), brother to 
the great tribune. He was so called 
from his bulk, and the quantity of 
drink ho usually held. 

B&r'rett, Clerk, Walter. A pseudo¬ 
nym of Joseph A. Heovillc (d. 1804). 
author of “The Old Merchants of 
New York.” 

Barriers, Battle of the. See Bat¬ 
tle of the Barriers. 


Bartholo (bar'to'lo')- A doctor who 
plays a prominent part in Beaumar¬ 
chais’ comedies, “Le Mariage de 
Figaro ” and “Le Barbierdo (Seville.” 

Bar^hol'o-xnew’g Day, St. [Kr, 
La St.-Bartheleniij; Ger. Barthohn 
mammwht , Bartholomew’s Night, or 
Bluthochzeit , Blood-wedding.J ( Fr. 
Bid.) The appellation given, in 
English books, to a dreadful massa¬ 
cre of French Protestants, commenced 
in Paris on the eve of the festival ot 
St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572 
The massacre was secretly ordered 
by the king, Charles IN., at the lib 
stigation of his mother, the queen, 
dowager, Catharine de’ Medici, and 
was attended by circumstances of 
the most lien dish cruelty. It is esti¬ 
mated that in all 80,000 (some au¬ 
thorities say 70,000) persons were 
murdered. [Called also The Barthol¬ 
omew, and The Massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew .] 

Basile (bft'zel'). A character in Beau¬ 
marchais’ comedies, “ Le Mariage da 
Figaro” and “Le Barbier de Se¬ 
ville; ” a calumniator, a bigot, and a 
niggard. The name is used geuer- 
ieally in French, to designate any 
similar character. 

Bas'i-lis'co. A foolish and boastful 
knight in an old play called “ (Soli- 
man and Perscda,” so poptdar that 
his name became proverbial. 

Bas-sa'ni-o. The lover of Portia, in 
(Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice.” 
Bee Portia. 

Bastard of Orle-Sng. [Fr. Bdtard 
d'Orleans.] An appellation applied 
to Jean Dunois (1408-1408), a natu¬ 
ral son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI. He was one 
of the most brilliant soldiers that 
France ever produced. 

Bft-ta'vi-§. The ancient Latin name 
of Holland, — often used in modem 
poetry. 

Lo 1 where, through flat Batavia's willowy 
groves, 

Or by the lazy Seino, the exile roves. 

Wordsworth. 

Bateman, Lord. See Lord Bkioii an. 

Bath, Maid of. See Maid of Bath. 

B&th, Major (2). The name of a 
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character in Fielding's novel of 
“Amelia;’’ a poor and pompous, 
but noble-minded gentleman, who 
swears, “by the, honor and dignity 
of man,” and is caught cooking some 
gruel in a saucepan for his ailing sis¬ 
ter. 

Bath, Wifo of. See XV i ai<: on !> ati i . 

Bat/ra-chohny-o-ma'clLi-ij;. Sec 
Bat’tUO on Till 1 ', FuiXhH ANl> Mieio. 

Battle, Tho Tearless. [dr. "AfiaKfwg 
{Mix?}.] (dr. I list.) An engagement 
between the Lneedn'inonians, under 
Archidumus 11., and the Arcadians 
and Argivcs (u. o. 11(17), in which 
the latter were defeated with great 
daughter, while not one Spartan fell. 
Hence, says Plutarch, it was u known 
by tho luiiim of the 'fearless Battle.” 

[(lulled also The Tearless yktory ,J 

Battle of Spurs. [Fv. Jounive i/es 
F/>erons.\ (AV. Hid.) 1. A nanus 
given to the hatths of (knirtray (duly 
11, 1802), the lirst; great engagement 
between the nobles and the burghers, 
which, with Urn subsequent battles of 
Bannock burn, Oreey, and Foietiers, 
decided (his fate of feudalism. In 
this encounter, the knights and gen¬ 
tlemen of France wens cut indy over¬ 
thrown by the citizens of a l< banish 
manufacturing town, 'fins French 
nobility rushed forward with looms 
bridles, and fell headlong, one after 
another, into an enormous ditch, 
which lay between them and their 
enemies. * This whole army was anni¬ 
hilated; and when this spoils were 
gathered, there were found 4000 
golden spurs to mark the extent, of 
tins knightly slaughter, and give a 
ime to the*engagement. 

beheld the Kh'inlnh wenvern, with Namur 
and «IulliM'M hold, 

•Marching homeward from the bloody HttHh'. 

S/mcx of (told, LonuFlhin. 

2, A name given to t an affair 
at Unillegale, near (hiInis (August 
18, 1510), in which the Kugiish 
troops under Henry VlH. defeated 
the French forces, 'file, allusion is 
said to bts to the unusual energy of 
the beaten party in riding oft’ tho 
field. 

Battle of the Barriers. (AV. //Id.) 

Wdr For tins “Key to tin? Hishoims of Frommr, 


The name of a battle fought under 
the walls of Paris, on this 80th of 
JMareh, 1814, between the. forces un¬ 
der Napoleon and the- armies of this 
allied sovereigns. The latter, after 
an obstinate contest, gained the vic¬ 
tory, which led to the capitulation of 
Paris, and (Ins abdication of Napo¬ 
leon. 

Battle of tlio Books. Tho subject 
of a satirical composition by Swift, 
entitled “The Battle . . . between 1 
the Ancient and Modern Books in 
St. .lames’s Library,” alluding to a 
celebrated controversy among tins 
literary men of his day regarding the 
respective merits of ancient and mod¬ 
ern learning. 

Battle of tho Frogs and Mice. [Hr. 
^aT()axo(H)()(mxjn t bat. /itKrm'Inmy- 
mitachia.} Tho subject of a mock- 
heroic poem, ascribed to limner, but 
evidently of a much later origin, and 
apparently designed to travesty the 
“ Hind ” and “ (M.yssey.” 

Battle of tho Giants. {Fr.//id.) A 
name given to the. celebrated baltf 
of Mnrignano (Melegiutno), Sept. 18, 
1515, in which Francis I. of franco 
fought against the Swiss, who wen 
led by the Hake of Milan. Francis 
lost, upon (his occasion, 8000 of his 
best troops, hut displayed extraordi¬ 
nary generalship, and acquired ex¬ 
tensive. fame. 

Battlo of the Herrings. (AV//, //id.) 
A name given by historians to an 
engagement wliieb took place Feb. 
12, 1420, in which Sir *!olm Fust olio, 
an FaigPwh general, at, the head of 
1500 men, gained a, victory over 0000 
Frenchmen near Orleans, anil brought 
a convoy of stores in safety to (he 
Fuglish 'camp before that place. Tim 
stores comprised a large quantity of 
herrings. 

Battlo of the Kogs. The subject 
and title of a mock-heroic poem* hv 
Francis llopkinson (1708 1701). Tins 
ballad, very famous in the time of 
the American Revolution, was occa¬ 
sioned by a real incident. 

Jrttajr “ Perkin machines in the f**vm 
of kegs, charged with gunpowder were 
Shutdown the river to annoy tho British 

hittcm,” with the aeecmipnnylng Kxji>ltvnuth>mt» 
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shipping thou at. Philadelphia. The 
danger of these machines being dis¬ 
covered. the British manned the wharfs 
and shipping, and discharged their small- 
arms and cannons at every thing they 
aaw Boating in the river (luring the ebb¬ 
tide. 1 ’ Author's Note. 

Battle of the Nations. A name 
sometimes given to the battle of 
Leipsie (181J), one of the greatest 
and most sanguinary battles of mod¬ 
ern times, on account of the various 
nationalities, French, Austrian, Rus¬ 
sian, Prussian, &e., which were there 
represented. 

Battle of the Poets. The subject 
and title of a poem (1725) by John 
Bhefitold, Duke of Buckingham, in 
which he brings all the versifiers of 
the time into the field. 

Battle of tho Standard. {Kng. fllsL) 
A name given to an engagement be¬ 
tween the English and Scotch at 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, Aug. 22, 
1 IBB, resulting in the defeat of the 
latter. It was so called on account 
of a high crucifix borne by the Eng¬ 
lish upon a wagon as a military en¬ 
sign. 

Battlo of the Thirty. [Id*. Combat 
</e$ Trente.'] (A'wj. cj* AV. I list.) A 
name given to a celebrated engage¬ 
ment which took place at a spot 
known as Midway Oak, half-way 
between the castles of Jossolin and 
Ploennel, in France, March 27, 1-151. 
The French General lkummanoir, 
commanding the former post, being 
enraged at the depredations commit¬ 
ted by Bembomugh, the English 
general, occupying the latter posi¬ 
tion, challenged him to fight. Upon 
this, it was agreed that thirty knights 
of each parly should meet and de¬ 
cide the contest. The two chiefs 
presented themselves at the, head of 
their best soldiers, mid the battle, be¬ 
gan in earnest. At the first onset, 
the English were successful; hut 
Benibonmgh having been killed, the 
French renewed the struggle with 
redoubled courage, and finally won 
the victory, 

4fgr This was one of the most heroic 
exploits of the age. and gained such 
popularity, that, more than a hundred 


years later, when speaking of a hard con¬ 
test, it whs usual ro say, There was 
newer such laird fighting since the Battle 
of the Thirty.” 

Bau'eis. [Gr. Baii/Of.] ( Gh\ tf Bom . 
Myth.) An aged Phrygian woman, 
wlu>,_ with her husband, Philemon, 
hospitably received Jupiter and Mer¬ 
cury, after every one else in the place 
had refused to entertain them. The 
gods visited the country with an in¬ 
undation, hut saved Baucis and Phi¬ 
lemon, and converted their humble 
dwelling into a magnificent temple, 
of which this pious couple became 
the priests. Having expressed a 
wish to die together, when the time 
of tlieir departure should come, Ju¬ 
piter granted their request by chang¬ 
ing them simultaneously into two 
trees bel'ore the temple. 

Bavieca (bft-ve-a / k&). The name of a 
famous steed of the (Jid. He sur¬ 
vived his master two years and a 
half, during which time" no one wf* 
permitted to mount him. When he 
died, he was buried before the gate 
of the monastery at Valencia, in the 
public place, and two elms were 
planted upon the grave, the one at 
his head, the other at his feet. 

Bay'Srd ( Fr.pron . bFaf')- 1. A fa¬ 
mous horse, of incredible swiftness, 
belonging to the four sons of Aymon. 
(See Aymon.) He was of the ordi¬ 
nary size when only one of them 
wished to ride, but, when all four 
were to be carried, he had the power 
of elongating his body till it. was 
of the requisite dimensions. Many 
wonderful things are related of him. 
It is said that one of his foot-prints 
is to he seen in the forest of Soignes 
in Brabant, and another on a rock 
near Dinant. 

2. The same name is given in the 
old romances and romantic poems to 
Rimtldo’s famous steed, a wonderful 
animal of a bright bay color, which 
had formerly belonged* to Amadis do 
Gaul. He was found by Malagigi, 
the wizard knight and cousin to Ri~ 
mil do, in a grotto, together with a 
suit of arms and the sword Fusberta, 
under tho watch of a dragon whom 
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he charmed. Having obtained the 

f rize, he bestowed it upon Rinaldo. 

n the French romances, he is repre¬ 
sented to be yet alive in some of the 
forests of Franco.; but runs off on be¬ 
holding any one; on which account, 
all hope of seen ring him is vain. 
Bayeg. The. name of the principal 
character in u The Rehearsal,” a witty 
and celebrated farce, ostensibly and 
chiefly written by George Vlibers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and intended 
as a satire upon the heroic or rhym¬ 
ing plays of his time. It was first 
brought out in the year 1071. In its 
original form, the character of .Bayes 
was meant, for the lion. Edward 
Howard (for whom Sir William 
Daveuant was afterwards substitut¬ 
ed); but, in its present form, the hero 
of the satire is Drydcu, who had 
stood forth not only as a praeticer, 
but as the champion*, of this peculiar 
species of the drama. He is repre¬ 
sented as greedy for applause; impa¬ 
tient, of censure or criticism; inordi¬ 
nately vain, yet meanly obsequious 
to those who, he hopes, will gratify 
him by returning bis flattery in kind; 
and, finally, as anxiously and dis¬ 
tressingly mindful of the minute 
parts or what, even in the whole, is 
scarce worthy of attention. 

In short, sir, von nre of opinion with 7kt}/es, 
—- “ What the devil does the plot Minify, ex¬ 
cept to bring in lino things?" Sir JJ r . Scott. 

Bayou State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Mississippi, 
which abounds in bayous, or creeks. 
Bay State. A popular name of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, winch, before the adop¬ 
tion of the Federal Constitution, was 
called the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

LI a again the stately emblem on the Jlay 
State'# run tod shield. 

Give to Northern winds the pine-tree on onr 
banner's tattered Hold! Whittier* 

When first tin* Pilgrims landed on the Unit 
State'# iron shore, 

The word went forth that slavery should one 
day ho no more. Lowell. 

Boan XiSan, Don'&ld. A Highland 
robber-chief in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of “ Waverley.” 

B6amais, Be (lu biVaf'nft')* A sur¬ 
name given to’ Henry IV., king of 


France and Navarre (1553-1598 \ 
from his native province, Le Bdarn. 
He was so called in especial by the 
Leaguers (see Lkagiik, Thk),"w1io 
refused to recognize him as king of 
Franco, or even as king of Navarro. 

Bear State. A name by which the 
Stale of Arkansas is sometime,s des¬ 
ignated, on account, of the number 
of bears that infest its forests. 

Beatrice (It, prtm. bft-it-tro'chft)* 
1. The Christian name of a young 
Florentine lady of the illustrious 
family of Ihirtinari, for whom the 
poet Dante conceived a strong but 
mrely Diatonic afleetion, and whom 
le represents, in the “ Divina Corn- 
media,” as his guide through para¬ 
dise. 

2. The heroine of Shakespeare’s 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” 

’ “ The extraordinary success of 
this play in Shakespeare's own day, and 
over since, in England, is to l>o ascribed 
more particularly to the parts of bene¬ 
dick and Beatrice, two humorsoino be¬ 
ings, who incessantly attack each other 
with all the resources of raillery, Avowed 
rebels to love, they are both entangled hi 
its net by a merry plot of their friends to 
make them believe that each is the object 
of the secret passion of the other.” Settle-* 
get, Trans. — “ In Beatrice, high intellect 
and high animal spirits moot, and excite 
each other like lire and air, In her wit 
(which is brilliant without being imagina¬ 
tive) there is a touch of insolence, not in¬ 
frequent in women when the wit predom¬ 
inates over reflection and imagination. 
In her temper, too, there is a slight in- 
fusiou of the termagant; and her satiri¬ 
cal humor plays with such an unrespoet- 
ive levity over all subjects alike, that it 
required a profound knowledge of women 
to bring such a character within the paid 
of onr sympathy. But Beatrice, though 
willful, Is not wayward ; she is volatile, 
not unfeeling. She haw not only an 
exuberance of wit and gayety. but of 
heart, and soul, and energy of spirit.” 

ii/Vx Jameson, 

3. Sec Beautiful Pauutltdf. 
Beatrix. See Cahtlkwood, Bea¬ 
trix. 

Beau'ol&ro (bo'-), [Fr,, flue scholar.j 
A surname, of Henry I. of England, 
who received a more literary educa¬ 
tion than was usually given, in his 
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time, either to the sons of kings, or 
to laymen of any rank. 

Beau Tibbg. A prominent character 
in (iol(Lsinith\s u Citizen of the 
"World; 71 said by llazlitt to be 
“ the best comic ” sketch since the 
time of Addison; unrivaled in his 
iinory, his vanity, and his poverty.” 

Beautiful Corisande (ko're'zoHl', 
62). [Fr. La Belle, Corisande.] A 
sobriquet given to Diane d’Andou- 
ins (1554-1(520), Countess of Guiche 
and Grammont, and widow of Philip 
de Grammont. 

Beautiful Gardener. [Fr. La Belle 
Jardiniere,.] A sobriquet given to a 
mistress of Henry IV. of Franco. 

Beautiful Parricide. A name given 
to Beatrice Cenci (d. 1509), who is 
alleged to have murdered her father, 
a wealthy Roman nobleman, on ac¬ 
count; of the revolting and incestu¬ 
ous brutality with which he treated 
her. For this crime, she was con¬ 
demned and put to death. Some 
historians maintain that she had no 
part in the murder, but was the vic¬ 
tim of an infernal plot hatched by 
two robbers, or by unknown persons 
•whose agents they were. The story 
of Beatrice has Been made the sub¬ 
ject of a powerful tragedy by the 
poet Shelley. 

Beautiful Ropemaker. Sec Rope- 
makkk, The Beautiful. 

Beauty and the Beast, f Fr. La Belle 
el la Brte„\ The hero and heroine of 
a celebrated fairy tale — written in 
French by Mmo. v Uleneuvc — which 
relates how a voting and lovely wom¬ 
an saved the life, of her father'by put¬ 
ting herself in the power of a fright¬ 
ful, but kind-hearted monster, whose 
respectful affection and deep melan¬ 
choly finally overcame her aversion 
to Bis hidoousness, and induced her 
to consent to marry him, whereupon 
he was freed from the enchantment 
of which ho had been a victim, and 
appeared to her in his proper form 
and character of a handsome and 
graceful young prince. 

So she [Caroline of Anspuch, afterward 
queen of George II. of England] lived at Ber- 
nn, brilliant though itnportioned, with the 
rough cub Friedrich Wilhelm much following 


her about, and passionately loyal to her, as 
the /least was to Beauty; whom she did not 
mind except aa a cub loyal to her, being five 
yearn older than he. Carlyle. 

Beauty of Buf/ter-m&re. A cele¬ 
brated audiovely English girl, named 
Mary Robinson, who "was married, by 
means of the most odious deceit, to 
John Hatfield, a heartless impostor, 
who was executed for forgery, at 
Carlisle, Sept. 3, 1803. 

Bede, Cuth'b$rt>. A pseudonym a- 
dopted by the Rev. Edward Bradley, 
a popular English humorist of the 
present day. 

Bede, The Venerable. A famous 
English monk of the eighth century, 
•whose surname was given him in 
honor of his eminent talents, virtues, 
and learning. 

Xm- There is an old story that a monk 
in vain attempted to write an epitaph 
upon Bede, and fell asleep, leaving it 
thus ; u IKic sunt in fossSL Bedse . . . 
ossa;” and that, when he awoke, he 
found, to his great surprise and satisfac¬ 
tion. the long-sought epithet supplied by 
an angelic hand, — the whole line stand¬ 
ing thus: 

“ Ilae sunt in fossil Bedee venerabilis ossa.” 

Bed'i-vere, Sir. King Arthur’s but¬ 
ler. He was a knight of the Round 
Table, and a prominent figure in 
many of the old romances of chivalry. 
IWntten also Bcdver.] 

Bed'red-din' Has'shn. A charac¬ 
ter in the story of “Noureddin and 
his Son, and Shemscddin and his 
Daughter,” in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” 

She jEffic Dean si amused herself with vis¬ 
iting the dairy, in which she hud so long boon 
assistant, ana was so near discovering herself 
to May Hetley, by betraying her acquaint¬ 
ance with the celebrated receipt for Dunlop 
cheese, that she compared herself to Be/lreL 
t/in Ilcmnn, whom the vizier, bin father-in- 
law, discovered by his superlative skill in 
composing cream-tarts with pepper In them. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Beefmg-tbn, Mi-lor'. A character 
in “The Rovers, or The Double Ar¬ 
rangement,” in the poetry of the 
“Anti-Jacobin.” He is an English 
nobleman in exile by the tyranny of 
King John, previous to the signature 
of Magna Oharta. 

“Will without power,” said the sagnoioua 
Cast mi r to Milot' Beejint/km, “is like children 
playing at soldiers.” Macaulay. 
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Be-el'zie-bufo. [Hob. fond, lord, ami 
s'bilb, tly.l {Myth.) The title of a 
bout heir deity, to whom the dews 
ascribed the sovereignty of the evil 
spirits. Milton, in his “ Paradise 
Lost,” makes him second in rank to 
Satan; but Wiertis, the celebrated de- 
monogniphcrof the sixteenth century, 
says, that Satan is no longer the sov¬ 
ereign of bell, but that Beelzebub 
reigns in his place. Other medhoval 
writers, who reckon nine ranks pr 
orders of demons, place Beelzebub at 
the bead of the first rank, which 
consists of the false gods of the Gen¬ 
tiles. 

Which when /iccJzchub perceived, tlum whom, 
Sulim except, none higher wit, with gmvo 
Aspect lie rose, and in his risingseemed 
A pilltir orstiUte: <teep on tils front engraven 
JDelihenilion sat,and public care,* 

And princely counsel in Ills iiicc yet shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin: shut ho Htood, 

With Atlitnicmi shoulders lit to hear 
The weight of inighticKt munare.hicH. 

Milton . 

Bofarrn, La (ht bit-lVPnfi). [It., a cor¬ 
ruption of Gr. ’H/ra/ir/am., the Epiph¬ 
any.] In Italy, a common personi¬ 
fication of the Epiphany, or festival 
of the Manifestation of’< Uirisl; to the 
Gentiles, — variously represented as 
a saint and as a fairy. According to 
other accounts, she is the Italian bug¬ 
bear of naughty children. 

41 1 ) • The Mpiplumy (.Inn. (i) is the day 
tin* the presentation of (Ihristiu.is gifts in 
Italy, and there is a pleasant. llclihm that 
ha helium goes about at night like St. 
Nicholas, carrying presents to ehihlren. 
Whether from thus personifying the 
seuson, or from whatever other cause, 
n figure, called Ha. Ufd’ann,, Is suspended 
outside the doors of houses at the begin¬ 
ning of heat. 

Beiohan, X<ord. Bee LoanB kicmian. 

Bel. (CltahL Myth.) The same as 
Bdus and Bat'd'. See Baal, Bklith. 

Bo-lti'rf-us (0). The name of one 
of the characters hi Shakespeare's 
“ Gvmbeline,” 

Boloii, Sir To'foy, Unde to Olivia, 
in Shakespeare's “Twelfth Night.” 
He is a typo of the reckless, jolly 
roisterer ot' the Elizabethan period. * 

Uidmuwhnpple wns young, stout, mid lie* 
than hut the Huron, hi Unholy more master 
of Ills weapon, would, like Sir t'o'i/i / tcfc/i , 
have Uekled Ids opponents other gales Uuui 
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he did, liml he not been muler the influence 
of “ Ursa Major " (a drinking-cup mo e dled|. 

Sir H f . Scott, 

BolTArd. A friend and correspond¬ 
ent of Lovelace, in Kiehardsou’s 
novel, “The History of Clarissa Har¬ 
low.” 

It, Is well for thee, tlmt, hovchu’o-nnd-AVi!- 
jdird-likc, w<' ciuue under n, convention to 
Imrdon every species of liberty which wo 
may take with each other. Sir If. Scott. 

Be'li-ni. [Hob. foil, not, and jadtl, 
useful.] A Hebrew word meaning 
worthlt s.sacjw, and hence rcckhmnvs^ 
luidcssmss, 'l'hc translators of the 
Bible have frequently treated the 
word as a proper name, though there 
can bo no question Hint in the Old 
Testament it is a mere appellative. 
In the New Testament, the apostle 
Paul, in order to indicate in the 
strongest terms the high degree of 
virtue after which the tlhristiuu 
should st rive, places Christ indirect 
opposition to Ihdial. “ Wluit con¬ 
cord hath Christ, with llclialV” CJ 
(hr. vi. lh.) 'The lenn as here used 
is generally understood as an nppol- 
lulivo of Satan, as the. personification 
of all that was had; though Bongel 
explains it. of Antiehrist, as more 
strictly the opposite of Christ. Mil- 
ton in’his “ Paradise Lost ’’expressly 
distinguishes Ihdial from Satan, and 
he assigns him a, prominent place in 
Pandemonium. Those medhoval do- 
monogrnphei'H who reckoned nine 
ranks of evil spirits, placed Ihdial at 
the head of (be third rank, which 
consisted of inventors of mischief 
and vessels of anger. According to 
YVierus, who, following old authori¬ 
ties, establishes a. complete infernal 
court, Ihdial is its ambassador in 
Turkey. 

IMUtt nunc hint, than whom a spirit more 
lewd 

Foil mil. I’mm heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself 

A (hirer person lost, not heaveni he seemed 
For dignity com (HiMcct and high explolti 
Hut nil was false and hollowi though hU 
tongue 

Dropped uruum, mid could make the worn® 
appear 

The hotter mourn, to perplex tuul dash 
MaturcMt couuMidru for Ids thoughts were low, 

/icturl, the dlnsoltilent, spirit that foil, 

The HoiumnlcHt, nod, idler Asmodul, 

The floHhllest Incubus. Milton. 
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But, could he make an effectual struggle, 
lie might depend upon the aid of the servile 
UiuTet'o, a sort of llclial in the Convention, 
the meanest, yet not the least able, among 
those fallen spirits, who, with great adroitness 
and ingenuity, as well as wit and eloquence, 
caught, opportunities an they arose, and was 
eminently dexterous in being always strong 
upon the strongest, and sale upon the safest, 
side. /Sir IF. /Scott. 

Belianis. Sec Don Bkuajnis of 
Gbkicck. 

Bo-lbo/dS. 1. The poetical name of 
the heroine of hope's “Rape of the 
Lock," whose real name was Arabella 
Former. A frolic of gallantry in 
which Lord Petre cut oil* a lock of 
this lady’s hair — a frolic so much 
resented that the intercourse of the 
two families, before very friendly, 
was interrupted — was the occasion 
of the, poem, which was written with 
the design of bringing the, patties to 
a better temper, and oll'ccting a rec¬ 
onciliation. 

2. The heroine of Miss Edgeworth’s 
novel of the same, name. 

Bell, Ac't5n. A pseudonym of Anno 
Brontd (d. 1840), an English novelist, 
author of “Agues Gray” and “ The 
Tenant of Wild fold Hall,” 

Bell, Adam. The hero of a famous 
old ballad having this name for its 
title; a wild, north-country outlaw, 
celebrated for his skill in archery. 

Bell, Bessy. A character in a ballad 
by Allan Ramsay, founded on tact, 
and entitled “ Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray.” These, were daughters oY 
two eoimtrv gentlemen in the, neigh¬ 
borhood ol'IVrth. When the plague 
of broke, out, they built, them¬ 
selves a, bower in a veiy retired and 
romantic spot called Bum Braes, 
when 4 , they were supplied with food 
and other necessaries hv a young 
gentleman who was in love with both 
of them. After a time he himself 
caught the disease, and, having un¬ 
wittingly communicated it to them, 
they all throe sickened and died. 

Mi*h. Le Bln,no, a young woman fair to look 
upon, with her young infant, Una to live in 
mm wood, likv a bountiful thmy licit of song, 
u*r bower thatched with rushes j — eutchlug 
premature rheumatiHiu. Carlyle. 

Bell, Ctir'rpr. A pseudonym adopted 
by Mrs. Nieholls ((lluirlo'tte Brontd, 
— 181C-1855, — sister of Anne ami 


Emily Brontf), wife of the Rev. Ar¬ 
thur Bell Kichoils, and a distin¬ 
guished English novelist, author of 
“Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” and “ Vil- 
lette,” 

Bell, Ellis. A pseudonym of Emily 
Bronte (d, 3848), sister’of Anne and 
Charlotte Bronte, and author of 
“ Wnlliering Heights.” 

JOGS" a Averse to personal publicity, 
we veiled our names under those of 
Gurrer, Ac,ton, and Jhlilis, Bell, — the am¬ 
biguous choice being dictated, by a sort 
of conscientious scruple at assuming 
Christian names positively masculine, 
while we did not like to declare ourselves 
women, because — without at that time 
suspecting that our mode of writing and 
thinking was not what is called * femi¬ 
nine ’ —wo had a vague impression that 
authoresses arc likely to be looked on 
with prejudice ; we had noticed how 
critics sometimes use for their chastise¬ 
ment, the weapon of personality, and for 
their reward a Battery which is not true 
praise.” C. Bronte, 

Bell, Peter. The subject of Words¬ 
worth 1 h poem entitled “ Peter Bell, a 
Tale in Verse.” A parody on this 
poem appeared soon after its publica¬ 
tion, and Bhclley wrote a burlesque, 
entitled “Peter’Bell the Third,” in¬ 
tended to ridicule the ludicrous pu¬ 
erility of language and sentiment 
which Wordsworth often a fleeted in 
the championship of the poetical 
system lie had adopted. 

Bel'lits-ton, Lady. A profligate 
character in Fielding’s novel, “ The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling.” 

Suppose we were to describe the doings of 
sueli a person uh Mr. Hovelnee, or toy l.a<ht 
Ucllmtun . , . ? How the pure mid outraged 
Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, 
rim out of tin* room, call away the young 
ladies, and order Mr. Mudie never to send 
one of Unit odioiiH author’s hooks again 1 

Thackeray. 

Belle France, La (lit bol frd"ss, 02). 
[Ki\, beautjful Franco.] A popular 
name applied to France, correspond¬ 
ing to tilt', epithet “ Merry England,” 
as applied to England. 

Biddy Fudge, though delighted to find her¬ 
self in u La /telle France," was yet somewhat 
disappointed at tin* unpiefcuresquencss of tbi 
country betwixt Calais and Amiens. 

licit. Be For. Rev. 

Bel'len-den, Lady Margaret (l>el ; ~ 
len-dn). An old Tory lady, mistress 
of the Tower of Tillictudlcm, in Bir 
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"Walter Scott’s novel of “Old Mor¬ 
tality.” 

Bel-l&r'o-phSn. [Gr. Be/Uepo^wv.] 
(Ch\ if Lat. Myth,) A beautiful son 
of the Corinthian King Glaucus, and 
& grandson of Sisyphus. With the 
help of the winged steed Pegasus, lie 
killed the Chimsera. He afterward 
attempted to rise with Pegasus into 
heaven; but Jupiter sent a gad-fly, 
which stung the horse so that he 
threw the rider, who became lame 
and blind in consequence, and wan¬ 
dered lonely through the Ale'ian field, 
consumed by grief, and avoiding the 
paths of men. 

Upled by thee [Urania], 

Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed. 
An earthly guest. ... With like safety guided 
down, 

Return me to my native element; 

Lest from tins flying steed unreined (as once 
Jzelterophon, though from a lower sphere). 
Dismounted on the Alcian field I fall, 
Enoneous there to wander and forlorn. 

Milton. 

Bel-le'rus (9). (Myth.) The name 
of a Cornish giant. 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bdterm old. 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancoa and Bayona’a hold. 

31it ton. 

Bel~lo'n5. (Horn. Myth.) The god¬ 
dess of war ; the companion and 
sister or wife of Mars. IS lie prepared 
the chariot of Mars when he was 
going to war; and she appeared on 
the battle-field with disheveled hair, 
a torch in her hand, and a whip to 
animate the combatants. 

Tier (features, late so exquisitely lovely in 
their paleness, [were] now inflamed with the 
fury of frenzy, resembling those of a JUS- 
Iona. Sir IF. Scott. 

Imminent blood-thirsty Regiments camped 
on the Chain p de Mars"; dispersed National 
Assembly; red-hot cannon - bulls (to burn 
Paris); —the mad War-god and Jtel I ana's 
Bounding thongs. Carlpie. 

Bell-the-Cat. A by-name given to 
Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), a Scot¬ 
tish nobleman, from an incident that 
occurred at Lauder, where the great 
barons of the realm had assembled 
at the call of the king, James III., 
to resist, a threatened invasion of the 
country by Edward IY. of England. 
They were, however, less disposed to 
advance against, the English than to 
correct the abuses of King James’s 
administration, which were chiefly to 


be ascribed to tie influence exerted 
over him by mean and unworthy 
favorites, particularly one Cochran, 
an architect, but termed a mason by 
the haughty barons. 

u Many of the nobility and barons 
held a secret council in the church of 
Lauder, where they enlarged upon the 
evils which Scotland sustained through 
the insolence and corruption of Cochran 
and his associates. While they were thus 
declaiming, Lord Gray requested their 
attention to a fable. ‘ The mice,’ he said, 
4 being much annoyed by the persecution 
of the cat, resolved that a bell should bo 
hung about pu«s’s neck, to give notice 
when she was coming. But. though the 
measure was agreed to in full council, it 
could not he carried iuto effect, because 
no mouse had courage enough to tie the 
bell to the neck of the formidable ene¬ 
my.’ This was as much as to intimate 
his opinion, that, though the discontented 
nobles might make hold resolutions 
against the king’s ministers, yet it would 
be difficult to find any one courageous 
enough to act upon them. Archibald, 
Burl of Angus, a man of gigantic strength 
and intrepid courage, and head of that 
second family of Douglas whom I before 
mentioned, started up when Gray had 
dooe speaking. ‘ I am lie,’ he said, £ who 
will bell the cat; ’ from which expression 
he was distinguished by the name of 
Bdl-the- Cat to his dying day.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

He was equally worthy of blazon with him 
perpetuated in Scottish song and Btory by the 
surname of Itell-the-Cat. ~ IV. Irvinp. 

Beloved Disciple. An appellation 
often given to John the evangelist 
and apostle, who enjoys the memo¬ 
rable distinction of having been the 
chosen and favored friend of our 
Lord. See John xiii. 23; xix. 26, 
27; xx. 2; xxi. 7, 20. 

Beloved Merchant. A title bestowed 
by Edward III. of England upon 
Michael de la Pole, an eminent Lon¬ 
don merchant, who in the following 
reign became lord chancellor, and 
was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Suffolk. 

Beloved Physician. An appellation 
sometimes used to designate. St. Luke. 
It was first conferred upon him by 
the apostle Paul ( Col. iv. 14). 

Bel'phe-gor. (Myth.) A Canaanitish 
divinity, worshiped particularly by 
the Moabites, Wierus calls him the 
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mbassador in France from the in- 
rnal court of Beelzebub- According 
> Pulci, he was a Mahometan deity; 
i-cording to Macchiavelli, an arch¬ 
end who had been an archangel, 
-plioe'be. [Fr. belle, beautiful, and 
7 tc&be, Diana. J A huntress in Spen¬ 
ds “Faery Queen;” intended as 
likeness of Queen Elizabeth, the 
oman, as contradistinguished from 
le queen, who is imaged in Glori- 
aa. 

JjSSf* “ Flattery more highly seasoned 
lay have been offered her LQ,ueen Eliza- 
ethj, but none more delicate and gracc- 
il than that contained in the finished 
ortrait of Belphoebe. She represents 
lat pure and high-spirited maidenhood 
liich the ancients embodied in Diana; 
ad, like her, the forest is her dwelling- 
lace, and the chase her favorite pastime, 
he breezes have imparted to her their 
wn tieetuess, and the swaying foliage its 
raceful movement. . . . She is passion- 
iss and pure, self - sustained and setf- 
ependent, • in maiden meditation fancy 
•ee , 7 and shines with a cold lunar light, 
nd not the warm glow of day. The 
uthor has mingled the elements of her 
ature so skillfully that the result is 
othing harsh, unnatural, or unferni- 
ine ; and has so combined the lofty and 
ae ideal with the graceful and attractive, 
hat we behold in her a creature . . . 

' Too fair for worship, too divine for love ’ ” 
Geo. S. Hillard. 

lted ’Will. A title bestowed upon 
,ord William Howard (1563-1640), 
warden of the western marches. 

Ills Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt. 

Hung in a broad and studded belt; 

Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Called noble Howard, Belted Will. 

Sir W. Scott. 

It is within the memory of even middle- 
ged persons that the south-western portion 
t our country was in as lawless a state as 
ver were the borders of England and Scot- 
inil, anil with no Belted Will to hang up 
uffinns to swing in the wind. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

ltenebros (bel-ta-nff-brdV). [Sp., 
lie darkly beautiful, or fair forlorn; 
rom hello, beautiful, and tenebroso , 
lark, gloomy.] A name assumed by 
Lmadis de" Gaul on retiring to a 
lermitage, after receiving a cruel 
etter from his mistress, Oriaua. 

Tus. [Gr. BijAos.] {Myth.) The 
mcestral hero and national divinity 
>f several Eastern nations, especially 


the Chaldeans and Assyrian*. He 
is the same as Baal. See Baal. 
[Called also Bel.] 

BePvi-de'ril (9). The heroine of 
Otway’s tragedy of “Venice Pre¬ 
served;” remarkable for her beauty, 
coni ugal tenderness, spotless purity, 
and agonizing sufferings. See Jaf- 
FIEK. 

More tears have been shed, probably, for 
the borrows of Belvidera and Monixnia than 
for those of Juliet and Desdeiaona. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Bendy, Old. See Old Bendy. 

Ben'e-dick. A young lord of Padua, 
in Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado about 
Nothing,” who combines the charac¬ 
ters of a wit, humorist, gentleman, and 
soldier. He marries Beatrice (though 
at first he does not love her) alter a 
courtship which is a contest of wit 
and raillery. The name is often used 
as a synonym for a newly-married 
man, and is sometimes written Bene¬ 
dict , though this is not Shakespeare’s 
orthography. See Beatrice. 

All these, like Benedick's brushing h|s hat 
of a morning, were isigus that the sweet youth 
was m love Sir W. Scott. 

In the first-named place, Heniy found his 
dear Benedick , the married man, who ap¬ 
peared to be rather out of humor with his 
matrimonial chain. Thackeray. 

Ben/en-geTi, Old BCam et [Sp. Ode 
Hameie Benenyel^the'dA 3-mfifta ba- 
nen-lta/lee]. An imaginary Moorish 
chronicler from whom Cervantes pro¬ 
fesses to have derived his account of 
the adventures of Don Quixote. 

“ The Spanish commentators . . 
have discovered that Cid Hamel Brnen- 
geli is, after all, no more than an Ara¬ 
bia* version of the name of Oervautes 
himself. Cid , as all the world knows, 
means lord or signior. Harriet is a com¬ 
mon Moorish prefix. JBenengeli signifies 
the son of a stag, which, being expressed 
in Spanish, is hijo del ciervo , cercul, or 
cervantenoH Lockhart. 

I vow and protest, that, of the two bad 
cassocks I am worth in the wo-Id, T would 
have given the latter of them, as freely as ever 
Cid Mamet offered his, only to have stood by 
and heard my Uncle Toby’s accompaniment. 

Sterne. 

But thou, at least, mine own especial pen! — 
Once hid aside,but now assumed again,— 
Our tusk complete, like Mamet's, hlnilt he 
free. Byron. 

Be-rti'ei-a Boy. A sobriquet given 
to John 0. Heenan, a noted American 
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pugilist, who resided for a time at 
Benicia, in California. In 1800, he 
had a famous fight with Tom Sayers, 
the u champion prize-fighter of ling- 
land,” which lasted for more than two 
hours, and was then stopped by the 
interference of the police. 

Ben-nas'k$r. A wealthy merchant 
and magician of Delhi,"in Ridley’s 
“ Tales of the Genii.” 

Like the jeweler of Delhi, in the house of 
the magician IJennaskar, I, at length, reached 
a vaulted room dedicated to secrecy and 
silence. Sir }V. Scott. 

Ben/net, Mrs. A demure, shy, in¬ 
triguing, equivocal character in Field¬ 
ing’s novel of “Amelia.” 

Benshie. See Banshee. 

Ben-vo'li-o. A friend to Romeo, and 
nephew to Montague, in Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy of “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

Berehta. See Bertha, Frau. 

Berkeley, Old Woman of. The 
title and subject of a ballad by 
Southey. 

Ber-lin' Decree. ( Fr. Hist ) A de¬ 
cree issued at Berlin, on the 21st of 
November, 1806, by the Emperor 
Napoleon I., declaring the whole of 
the British islands to be m a state 
of blockade, and all vessels trading 
to them to he liable to capture by 
French ships It also shut out all 
British vessels and produce both from 
France, and from all the other coun¬ 
tries which gave obedience to the 
French. 

Ber-mdoTELSs. An old form of Ber¬ 
mudas, and the Spanish pronuncia¬ 
tion of the name of the first dis¬ 
coverer of these islands, Bermudez , 
who sighted them in 1527. 

In the deep nook, where once 
Thou enllcdstme up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vexed. Bermoothes, there she’s 
hid. Sheik. 

Bfr-imi'da§. A cant term formerly 
applied to certain obscure and intri¬ 
cate alleys in London, in which per¬ 
sons lodged who had occasion to live 
cheaply or be concealed. They are 
supposed to have been the narrow 
passages north of the Strand, near 
Covent Garden. 

Ber-nar'do. The name of an officer 


in Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Ham¬ 
let.” 

Bernardo del Carpio. See CAitno, 
Bernardo del. 

Berserker (bef-sef'ker). [Old Norse 
her, bare, naked, and sarke , a shirt 
of mail.] |if cam/. Myth.) A re¬ 

doubtable warrior who went into bat¬ 
tle unharnessed, his strength and 
fury serving him instead of armor, 
which he despised. He had twelve 
sons, who inherited his name as well 
as his warlike ferocity. 

Bertha,Frau (frdwherds). [0. Ger. 
Peracta , shining, white; from the 
same root as the Eng. bright..] In 
Germany, ail impersonation of the 
Epiphany, corresponding to the 
Italian Beftina, variously represented 
as a gentle white lady who steals 
softly to neglected cradles, and rocks 
them in the absence of careless nurses, 
and also as the terror of naughty 
children. She has, besides, the over¬ 
sight of spinners. 8he is represented 
as having an immensely large foot 
and a long iron nose The legend 
concerning her is mainly of Christian 
origin, but with some admixture of 
heathen elements. [Written also 
Frau Berchta and Frau 
P recht.] 

Ber'thS with the Great Foot. [Fr. 

Berthe an Grand Pied ] The moth¬ 
er of Charlemagne, by King Pepin, 
and the great -grand-daughter of 
Charles Martel; — said to have been 
so named because she had one foot 
larger than the other. 

Ber'trSLixi. Count of Rousillon, a char¬ 
acter in Shakespeare’s “All’s Well 
that Ends Well.” 

Bess, Good Queen. A sobriquet by 
which Queen Elizabeth of England 
is often familiarly reierred to. Her 
reign, take it all in all, was a happy 
as well as a glorious one for England^ 
and the contrast it oilers to that of 
her predecessor is very striking. 

Bes'sus. The name of a cowardly 
captain in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play, “A King and No King.” 

The story which Clarendon tells of that af¬ 
fair [the panic of the royal troops at Na»el>yJ 
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reminds us of the excuses by which Bessrus 
and. Bobadil explain their cudgeling. 

jlacaulay. 

Bettina (betfte'nS). [A diminutive of 
Elizabeth.] The name under which 
Elizabeth Brentano (b. 1785), after¬ 
ward the wife of Ludwig Achim von. 
Arnim, corresponded with Goethe. 
This correspondence, under the title 
of “ Goethe’s Letters to a Child,” was 
ublished in 1885, and was translated 
y Bettina into English. 

Beulah.. See Land of Beulah. 

Beuves d 5 Aygremont (bbv dag'r’- 
md« , ) 43, 62). The father of Mala- 
gigi, or Maugis, and uncle of Rinaldo. 
He was treacherously slain by Gano. 

Be'vis of South-amp'ton, Sir. A 
famous knight of romance, whose 
marvelous exploits are related in the 
second book of Drayton’s “ Polv- 
olbion.” Heylin claims him as a 
real Earl of Southampton. He is 
the Btitves de IIuntune of the French, 
the Buovo (V Antona of the Italians. 
[Called also Bevis of Hampton.] 

Ytene’s oaks — beneath whose shade 
Their theme the merry minstrels made 
Of Ascapart and Bevis bold. Sir IV, Scott. 

Be-zon'i&n (-yan). A name given by 
Pistol to Shallow m Shakespeare’s 
“ KingHenryIV.” (Part II.,a. v., sc. 

3). It comes from the Italian word, bi- 
sogrto (need, want), and is frequently 
used by the old dramatists as a term 
of reproach, meaning beggar , low 
fellow , or scoundrel. Strictly, it is 
not a proper name, hut it is com¬ 
monly thought to be such in the in¬ 
stance referred to. 

Bi-an'cS. 1. A daughter to Baptista, 
in Shakespeare’s u Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

2. Mistress to Cassio, in the tragedy 
of u Othello.” 

Bibulus, Consul. See Consul Bib- 
ulus. 

Bick'er-staff, Isaac, Esq., Astrolo¬ 
ger (2). The assumed name under 
which the u Tatler ” was edited. 

jfKlP* “ Isaac Bickers taff, Esquire, As¬ 
trologer, was an imaginary person, almost 
as well known m that acre (Addison's] as 
Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. Pickwick in our*. 
Swift had, assumed the name of Bicker- 
staff in a satirical pamphlet against Par¬ 
tridge, the almanac - maker. Partridge j 


had been fool enough to publish a fu¬ 
rious reply. Bickers tall had iejt>ined in 
a second, pamphlet, still more diverting 
than the first. All the wits had combined 
to keep up the joke, and the town waa 
long in convulsions of laughter. Steele 
determined to employ the name which, 
this controversy had made popular ; and, 
in April, 1709, it was announced that. 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, 
was about to publish a paper called the 
1 Tatler. 5 55 Macaulay. 

J$3tr' “ Swift is said to have taken the 
name of Bickerstaff from a smith’s sign, 
and added that of Isaac, as a Christian 
appellation of uncommon occurrence. 
Yet it was said a living person was act¬ 
ually found who owned both names.” 

Sir IF. Scott. 

Bicome. See Chichevache. 

Bid'den-den Maids (bid/dn-dn). A 
name given to two unmarried sisters, 
named Mary and Elizabeth Chulk- 
hurst, bom "at Biddenden, in 1100, 
and joined together, as tradition 
states, by the shoulders and hips. 
They lived for thirty - four years, 
when one died, and the other, persist¬ 
ing in a refusal to he separated from 
the corpse of her sister, succumbed 
six hours after. They are said to 
have left twenty acres of land, called 
“Bread and (Jheese Land,” where, 
on the afternoon of Easter Sunday, 
six hundred rolls are distributed to 
strangers, and two hundred and sev¬ 
enty loaves, weighing three pounds 
and a half each, with cheese in pro- 
portion, are given to the poor of the 
parish,—the expense being defrayed 
by the rental of the land. Halstead, 
in his “ History of Kent,” rejects this 
story” as fabulous, so far as it relates 
to the Chulkhurst sisters, and asserts 
that the “ Bread and Cheese Land ” 
was left by two maiden ladies by the 
name of Preston. 

Bifrost (bif'rdst, 46). [Old Norse 
to move, and rost, space.] ( Scand. 
Myth.) The name of the bridge 
between heaven and earth, typified 
by the rainbow, and supposed to be 
constructed of stones of various col¬ 
ors. It was extremely solid, and 
built with great art. 

Big-endians, TEe. The name of a 
religious party in the imaginary em¬ 
pire of Lilliput, who made it a matter 
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of duty and conscience to break their 
eggs at the large encl. They were 
regarded as heretics by the law, 
which required all persons to break 
the smaller end of their eggs, under- 
pain of heavy penalties in ease of 
disobedience. Under this name the 
Homan Catholics of England < are 
satirized, and under that of Litth- 
emlinns ) the English Protestants are 
ridiculed. See Lilliput. 

The Vatican is great; yet poor to Chim¬ 
borazo or the Peak of Teneritfe; its dome js 
but a foolish Biy-endian or Little-endian chip 
of an egg-shell compared with that star- 
fretted Dome where Arcturus and Orion 
glance for ever. Carlyle. 

Big'ISw, Mr. Hosea. The feigned 
author of a series of humorous satiri¬ 
cal poems, in the Yankee dialect, 
really written by James Hussell Low¬ 
ell, and directed mainly against slav¬ 
ery, the war between the United 
States and Mexico, and the late Re- 
bellion of the Southern States. 

Bimini (be'me-nee). A fabulous isl¬ 
and said to belong to the Bahama 
group, but lying far out in the ocean, 
where, according to a tradition cur¬ 
rent among the natives of Puerto 
Rico, was a marvelous fountain pos¬ 
sessing the power of restoring youth. 
This was an object of eager and 
long-continued quest to the celebrat¬ 
ed Spanish navigator, Juan Ponce 
de Leon. 

Bi'on-dePlo. A servant to Luccntio, 
in Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Birch, Har'vey. A celebrated char¬ 
acter in Cooper’s novel of “The 
Spy.” 

Bireno (be-ra/no). In Ariosto’s “Or¬ 
lando Eurioso,” the lover and husband 
of Olimpia, whom he abandons. 

Biron (bc-rb n/ )* A “merry mad-cap 
lord” attending on the king of Na¬ 
varre, in Shakespeare’s “ Love’s La¬ 
bor ’s Lost” 

Bishop, Madame. The name given 
to a mixture of port, sugar, and nut¬ 
meg. 

Bishop Bun/y&n. A sobriquet given 
to John Bunvan (1G28-1088), because 
he visited liis religious brethren in 
various parts of England, exhorting 


them to good works and holiness o, 
life. 

Bishop of Hip'po. A title by which 
St Augustine (354-4JO) is often re¬ 
ferred to, lie having held the office 
for many years. 

Black'&-cre, Widow (-fi-ker). A per¬ 
verse, bustling, masculine*, pettifog¬ 
ging, and litigious character m 
Wycherley’s comedy of “ The Plain 
Dealer.’ ’ 

4ST -4 * The Widow Blackacre, beyond 
comparison Wycherley’s best comic char¬ 
acter, is the Countess in Racine’s k Plai- 
deurs,' talking the j irgon of English in¬ 
stead of French chicane.” Macaulay. 

Black Act, The. A name given in 
England to an act passed in 1722 (9 
Geo. I., c. 22). It was so called be¬ 
cause it was occasioned by, and was 
designed to put an end to, the wan¬ 
ton destruction of deer, game, plan¬ 
tations, &e., by persons calling them¬ 
selves Blacks , and having their faces 
blackened or otherwise disguised. It 
was repealed June 21, 1827, by 7 and 
8 of Geo. IV., c. 27. 

4QF* The acts of the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment from James I. of Scotland to 158(1 
or 1587 were called Black Acts, because 
printed in black or Saxon characters. 

Black Assize, The. A common des¬ 
ignation of the sitting of the courts 
held at Oxford in 1577, during which 
judges, jurymen, and counsel were 
swept away by a violent epidemic. 
The term is also used to denote the 
epidemic. 

Black Captain, The. [Fr. Le Capi- 
tnim N’oir.'j A name given by the 
French to Lt.-Col. Dennis Davidolf, 
an officer in the Russian army, in the 
time of the French invasion. 

Black Death, The. A name given 
to the celebrated Oriental plague 
that devastated Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, during the fourteenth century. 
It took this name from the black 
spots, symptomatic of putrid decom¬ 
position, which, at one of its stages, 
appeared upon the skin. 

Black Dick. A sobriquet of Richard, 
Earl Howe (1725-1799), the English 
admiral who was sent with a squad¬ 
ron to operate against D’Estaing 
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■who commanded the French forces 
on the coast of America during the 
war of the Revolution. 

Black Hole of Calcutta. A name 
commonly given to a certain small 
and close dungeon in Fort "William, 
Calcutta, the scene of one of the most 
tragic events in the history of British 
India. On the capture of Calcutta, 
by Surajah Dowlah, June 18,1756, 
the British garrison, consisting of 
146 men, being made prisoners, were 
locked up at night in this room, 
which was only 20 feet square, and 
poorly ventilated, never having been 
intended to hold more than two or 
three prisoners at a time. In the 
morning, of the 146 who were impris¬ 
oned, only 28 were found to have 
survived "the excruciating agony of 
pressure, heat, thirst, and want of 
air. In the “ Annual Register ” for 
1758, is a narrative of the sufferings 
of those imprisoned, written by Mr. 
Hohvell, one of the number. The 
Black Hole is now used as a ware¬ 
house. 

Black Knight, The. See Faineant, 
Le Noir. 

Black Man, The. A common desig¬ 
nation for the Devil in the time of the 
New England witchcraft. It is a 
popular belief that the Devil is black. 
In the “ Golden Legend ” there is a 
story representing him as appearing 
in the guise of a man clad in black, 
of great height, and mounted on a 
superb horse. 

These wild doctors [the Indian medicine¬ 
men] were supposed to draw their pharma¬ 
ceutic knowledge from no gracious source, 
the Black Man himself being the principal 
professor in their medical school. 

Hawthorne. 

Black Monday. ( Ting. Hist.) A 
memorable Easter Monday in 1351, 
very dark and misty. A great deal 
of hail fell, and the cold wa3 so ex¬ 
treme that many died from its effects. 
The name afterward came to be ap¬ 
plied to the Monday after Easter of 
each year. 

My nose fell a-bleeding on, Black Monday 
last. Shak. 

Black Prince, The. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the son of Edward III. of 


England; — so called from the color 
of his armor. 

To portray a Roman of the age of Camillu* 
orCuriusas superior to national antipathies, 
as treating conquered enemies with the deli¬ 
cacy of the Black Prince , would be to violate 
all dramatic propriety. Macaulay. 

Black Republicans. See Republi¬ 
cans, Black. 

Black Saturday. A name given, in 
Scotland, to the 4th of August, 1621. 
On this day, the Parliament sitting 
at Edinburgh ratified certain articles 
introducing Episcopalian fashions in¬ 
to the church, — a proceeding highly 
repugnant to the religious feelings 
and convictions of the Scottish peo¬ 
ple. A violent stonn which occurred 
at the same time, and was accompa¬ 
nied by thunder and lightning and 
“heavy darkness,” was thought te 
be a manifest token of the displeas¬ 
ure of Heaven. 

She was to remind a neighbor of some par¬ 
ticular which she was to recall to his memory 
by the token, that Thome Reid and he had 
set out together to go to the battle which took 
place on the Black Saturday. Sir W. Scott. 

Bla/dud. A legendary king of Eng¬ 
land, who is said to "have built the 
city of Bath, and dedicated the me¬ 
dicinal springs to Minerva. 

Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble 
must keep Englishmen on the grin for ages 
yet to come; and in their letters and the story 
of their loves there is a perpetual fount of 
sparkling langhter as inexhaustible as Bio- 
dud’s well. Thackeray. 

Blanehe'fleur. [It. Blancafiore.'] A 
lady beloved by Flores. Their ad¬ 
ventures make the principal subject 
of Boccaccio’s u Philopoco,” but they 
had been famous for a long time 
previously, as Boccaccio himself in¬ 
forms us. They are mentioned as 
illustrious lovers by Matfres Eymen- 
gau de Bezers, a Languedoeian poet, 
in his “ Breviari d’ Amor,” dated in 
the year 1288. Boccaccio repeated 
in the “ Decameron ” (Day 10, novel 
5) the story of Flores and Blanche- 
fleur, but changed the names of the 
lovers to Ansaldo and Dianora. 
Chaucer took it as the foundation of 
the Frankelein’s tale in the “ Can¬ 
terbury Tales,” though he professes 
to have derived it from “ a British 
lay.” Boccaccio’s novel is unques¬ 
tionably the origin of the episode of 
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Iroldo, Prasildo, and Tishina, in 
Bojardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato.” 
There is also an old English romance 
entitled “ Flores and Blanchefieur,” 
said to have been originally written 
in Trench. See Pkasildo. 

The chronicles of Charlemagne, 

Of Merlin anil the Mart d’Attliure, 
Mingled together in his brain 
With tales of Flores and Blanchefieur. 

Longfellow. 

Bias, Gil. See Gil Blas. 

Blatant Beast, The. A bellowing 
monster,in Spenser’s” Faery Queen,” 
typical of slander or calumny; or it 
is an impersonation of what Are noAV 
call “ Vox Populi,” or the Voice of 
the People. 

Ble-fus'eu. The name of an island 
mentioned in the imaginary “ Trav¬ 
els ” of Lemuel Gulliver, written by 
Swift. It is described as being “ sit¬ 
uated to the north-east side of Lilli- 
put, from whence it is parted only by 
a channel of eight hundred vards 
wide,” and as being ruled over By an 
emperor. The inhabitants, like" the 
Lilliputians, were all pygmies. 

4®=* ik Blefuscu is France, and the in¬ 
gratitude of the Lilliputian court, which 
forces Gulliver to take shelter there 
rather than, have his eyes put out, is an 
indirect reproach upon that of England, 
and a vindication of the flight of Ormond 
and Bolingbroke to Paris.” Sir XV. Scott. 

Bli/fLl. A noted character who figures 
in Fielding’s novel entitled “ The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling.” 

Blim'ber, Miss Cornelia. A char¬ 
acter m Dickens’s novel of “ Dombey 
and Son;” a daughter of Dr. Blim- 
ber, the bead of a first-class educa¬ 
tional establishment conducted on 
the forcing or cramming principle. 
She is a very learned, grave, and 
precise young lady, with “ no light 
nonsense about her,” who has become 
“ dry and sandy with working in the 
graves of deceased languages.” 

It costs her nothing to tllnown the slight¬ 
est acquaintance with the (lead languages, 
or science, or any thing that calls for abstract 
thought. In the opinion of those whose ap¬ 
proval she most cares for, she might M well 
assume il lim Lumber's spectacles as shine in 
any one of them. 

Essays from the Saturday Review. 

Blind Harry. A name commonly 
given to Henry the Minstrel, a wan¬ 


dering Scottish poet of the fifteenth 
century, of whom nothing else is 
known except that he Avas blind from 
infancy, and composed a romantic 
poem entitled “ The Life of that No¬ 
ble Champion of Scotland, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Wallace, Knight,” Avhieh lias 
been handed doAvn to the present 
time. 

Blind Preacher. A popular sobri¬ 
quet given to William Henry Mil- 
burn (b. 1823), a blind American 
clergyman and lecturer, noted for 
his ability and eloquence. 

Blind Traveler. A name given to 
James Holman (d. 1857), a lieutenant 
in the English navy, and author of 
various books of travels. In 1812, 
a disease contracted in the discharge 
of his duty destroyed his eyesight. 

Bloody Assizes. A common desig¬ 
nation of the horrid judicial massacie 
perpetrated, in lG85j by George Jeff¬ 
reys, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, while on a circuit through tba 
western counties of England. About 
three hundred persons were executed 
after short trials; very many were 
whipped, imprisoned, and fined; and 
nearly one thousand were sent ai 
slaves to the American plantations. 

Bloody Bill. A name given to the 
statute of the “Articles” (31 Henry 
VIIL, c. 14), by which hanging oi 
burning was denounced against all 
who should deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiatioii. 

Bloody-bones. The name of a hob¬ 
goblin fiend, formerly much feared 
bv children. The “ YV r yll of the Dev- 
yll ” is said to be “written by our 
faithful secretaries hobgoblin, raw- 
lied, and bhmhjboite , in the spiteful 
audience of all the court of hell.” 

Made children with your tones to run for’fc 
As bad as Bloody-bones or Lunsford. 

Hitdibras. 

Bloody Butclier. A sobriquet, given 
to the Duke of Cumberland, second 
son of George IT., on account of his 
barbarities in the suppression of the 
rebellion excited by Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Younger Pretender. 

Bloody Mary. A name commonly 
given to Mary, a lioman Catholic 
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queen of England, whose reign is 
distinguished for the sanguinary 
persecutions of the adherents of the 
Church of England, no fewer than 
two hundred persons having been 
burnt at the stake within the space 
of four years, for their attachment 
to the reformed doctrines. 

BlSwg'a-liii'da. A country girl in 
Gay’s pastoral poem, u The Shep¬ 
herd’s Week,” which depicts rural 
life in its character of poverty and 
rudeness, rather than as clothed in 
the colors of romance. 

"We, fair, fine ladies, who park out our lives 
Prom common sheep-paths, cannot help the 
crows 

From flying over; we ’re us natural still 
As Bloiosaluu/a. Mrs. E. B. Browning. 

Blue—beard. [Fr. La Barbe Bleue .] 
The hero of a well-known story of 
the same name, originally written in 
French by Charles Perrault. He is 
represented as having a blue beard, 
from which he gets his designation, 
and as marrying a beautiful young 
woman, who" has all the keys of a 
magnificent castle intrusted to her, 
with injunctions not to open a certain 
apartment. She gratifies her curios¬ 
ity during the absence of her lord, 
and is horrified to find the remains 
of his former wives, the victims of 
his boundless lust and cruelty. Her 
disobedience is discovered by means 
of an indelible stain produced on 
the key which opened the door of the 
interdicted room, and she is told to 
prepare for death, but obtains the 
favor of a little delay, and is happily 
rescued by the timely arrival of 
friends, who instantly dispatch her 
brutal husband. 

It is said that the original Blue¬ 
beard was Giles de Laval, Lord of Raiz, 
who was made Marshal of France in 1429. 
He was distinguished for his military 
genius and intrepidity, and was possessed 
of princely revenues, but rendered him¬ 
self infamous by the murder of his wives, 
and his extraordinary impiety and de¬ 
baucheries. Mezeray says that he en¬ 
couraged and maintained sorcerers to 
discover hidden treasures, and corrupted 
young persons of both sexes that he 
might attach them to him, and after¬ 
ward killed them for the sake of their 
blood for his charms and incantations. / 


At length, for some state crime against 
the Duke of Brittany, he was sentenced 
to be burned alive in a field at Nantes, in. 
1440. Holinshed notices another Blue- 
bexrd, in the reign, of Henry VI., anno 
1450. Speaking of the committal of tne 
Duke of Suffolk to the Tower, he says, 
u This doing so much displeased tue peo¬ 
ple, that, if politic provision had not 
been made, great mi-chief had imme¬ 
diately ensued. For the commons, in 
sundry places of the realm, assembled 
together in great companies,' and chose 
to them, a captain, whom they called 
Blue-beard; hut ere they had attempted 
any enterprise their leaders were ap¬ 
prehended, and so the matter pacified 
without any hurt committed/’ Blue¬ 
beard is also the name by which King 
Henry VIII. lives in the popular super¬ 
stitions of England. The German poet 
Tieck, in his “ Phantasus,” has a tragedy 
which is grounded upon the common 
nursery trie. Dunlop notices the strik¬ 
ing resemblance between the story of 
Blue-beard and that of the third calen¬ 
dar in the “■Arabian Nights’Entertain¬ 
ments.” 

A dark tragedy of Sophie’s this; the Blue-, 
oearcc chamber of her mind, into which no 
eye but her own must ever look. Carlyle. 

Blue—coat School. A name popu¬ 
larly given to Christ’s Hospital, Lon¬ 
don, —- a charitable institution for the 
education of orphans and foundlings, 
— on account of the blue coats or 
gowns worn by the boys. Their cos¬ 
tume has continued unchanged ever 
since the foundation of the school in 
the reign of Edward YI. 

Blue Hen. A cant or popular name 
for the State of Delaware. This so¬ 
briquet is said to have had its ori¬ 
gin in a certain Captain Caldwell’s 
fondness for the amusement of cock- 
fighting. Caldwell was for a time 
an officer of the First Delaware Reg¬ 
iment in the war of the Revolution, 
and was greatly distinguished for his 
daring and undaunted spirit. He 
-was exceedingly popular in the regi¬ 
ment, and its high state of discipline 
was generally conceded to be due to 
his exertions; so that when officers 
were sent on recruiting sendee to en¬ 
list new men in order to fill vacancies 
caused by death or otherwise, it was 
a saying, that they had gone home 
for more of Caldwell’s game-cocks; 
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but, as Caldwell insisted that no code \ 
could be truly game unless the mother 
was a blue hen, the expression “ Blue 
Hen’s chickens ” was substituted for 
“ game-cocks.” 

lklaioare State Journal, July , 1860. 

Flue Laws. A nickname given to 
the quaint and severe regulations of 
the early government of N ew Haven 
Plantation, when the public authori¬ 
ties kept a sharp watch over the de¬ 
portment of the people of the colony, 
and punished all breaches of good 
manners and good morals, often with 
ludicrous formality. Some account 
of these laws is given in a small work 
published in 1825 (Hartford, by Silas 
Andrus), entitled “ The Code of 1650, 
being a Compilation of the earliest 
Laws and Orders of the General 
Court of Connecticut,” &c. The 
ancient records of the New Haven 
colony bear witness to the stern and 
Somber religious spirit common to all 
the first settlers. The chapter of 
“ Capitall Lawes,” in the code of 
1650, is almost verbally copied from 
the Mosaic law. 

J02T “ After the restoration of Charles 
II., the Puritans became the subject of 
every kind of reproach and contumely. 
The epithet blue was applied to any one 
who looked with disapprobation upon 
the licentiousness of the time. The 
Presbyterians, under which name all 
dissenters were often included, were more 
particularly designated by this term. 
Thus Butler: — 

‘ For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit, — 

’Twas Presbyterian true blue' 

Jffudibras. 

That this epithet of derision should find 
its way to the colonies was a matter of j 
course. It was here applied not only to 
persons, but to customs, institutions, 
and laws of the Puritans, by those who 
wished to render the prevailing system 
ridiculous. Hence, probably, a belief 
with some that a distinct system of laws, 
known as the ‘blue laws,’ must have 
somewhere a local habitation.” 

Kingsley. 

Blue-Nose. A nickname popularly 
given to an inhabitant of Nova Sco- j 
tia or New Brunswick. The appel¬ 
lation is supposed to have been orig¬ 
inally applied from the effect upon 
the more prominent parts of the face 


of the raw easterly winds and long- 
continued fogs which prevail in these 
provinces. Others say that it was 
first applied to a particular kind of 
potatoes which were extensively pro¬ 
duced by the inhabitants, and that 
it was afterward transferred to the 
inhabitants themselves. Others still 
assert that its use is accounted for by 
the custom among certain tribes of 
the aborigines of painting the nose 
blue as a punishment lor a crimfl 
against cliastity. 

Blueskin. A nickname given to 
Joseph Blake, an English burglar, 
on account of Ills dark complexion. 
He was executed Nov. 11, 1723. 

Blue-Skins. A nickname applied to 
the Presbyterians, from their alleged 
grave deportment. 

Bluestring, Robin. See Bobin Blue- 
string. 

Bluff, Captain Noll. A swaggering 
coward in Congreve’s comedy of 
“ The Old Bachelor.” 

Those auctcnts, as Noll Tihif might say, 
Were pretty fellows in their day. 

Sir TF. Scott. 

Bluff City. A descriptive name pop¬ 
ularly given to the city of Hannibal, 
Missouri. 

Bluff Hal, or Harry. The sobriquet 
by which King Henry VIII. of Eng¬ 
land is commonly known. [Called 
also Burly King harry.] 

Ere yet in scorn of Peter’s pence, 

And numbered bead and shrift, 

JBluJf Harry broke into the Spence, 

And turned the cowls adrift. 

Tcnnymn. 

Bo't-ner'g§§. [Gr. BoanepyeV, from 
Hob. bme-reges, the Aramaic, pro¬ 
nunciation of which was boane-reyes.] 
A name signifying “ sons of thun¬ 
der,” given by our Lord (Mark iii. 
17) to the two sons of Zebedee, James 
and John. Probably the name had 
respect to the fiery zeal of the broth¬ 
ers, signs of which may be seen in 
Luke ix. 54, Mark ix. 3*8. 

Boar of Ardennes, Wild. See Wild 
Boar of Ardennes. 

Boast of England. See Tom-a-lin. 

Bob'&-dil, Captain. A beggarly and 
cowardly adventurer, in Ben Joiison’s 
comedy, “Every Man in his Hu- 
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mor,” who passes himself off with 
young and simple people for a valiant 
soldier. He says (a. iv., sc. 7): “I 
would select nineteen more to myself; 

. . .gentlemen they should be, of good 
spirit, strong and" able constitution. 

. . . We twenty would come into the 
field the tenth of March, or there¬ 
abouts, and w r e -would challenge 
twenty of the enemy: they could not 
in their honor refuse us. Well, we 
would kill them: challenge twenty 
more; kill them: twenty more; kill 
them: twenty more; kill them too. 
And thus we would kill eveiy man 
his twenty a day, —that’s twenty 
score: twenty score, that’s two hun¬ 
dred; two hundred a day, five days, 
a thousand: forty thousand — forty 
times five — five times forty — two 
hundred days kills them all up by 
computation.” 

4i5F* u Bobadil, with his big words and 
his little heart, with his sword and his 
oath, — "By the foot of Pharaoh ! 5 — is a 
braggart of the first water. He is, upon 
the whole, the best invention of the au¬ 
thor, and is worthy to inarch in the same 
regiment with Bessus and Pistol, aud 
Parolles and the Copper Captain.” 

B. W. Procter . 

The present author, like Bdbadil, had 
taught his trick of fence to a hundred, gentle¬ 
men,—and ladies,—who could fence very 
nearly or quite as well as himself. 

Sir W. Scott. 

The whole province was once thrown in 
amaze by the return of one of his campaigns, 
wherein it was stated, that, though, like Cajy- 
tain Bobadil, lie had only twenty men to back 
him, yet in the short space of six months he 
had conquered and utterly annihilated sixty 
oxen, ninety hogs, one hundred sheep, ten 
thousand cabbages, one thousand bushels of 
potatoes, one hundred and fifty kilderkins of 
small beer, two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-five pipes, seventy-eight pounds of 
sugar-plums, and forty liars of iron, besides 
sundry small meats, game, poultry, and gar¬ 
den-stuffan achievement unparalleled 
since the days of Pantagruel and his all-de¬ 
vouring army. F. Irving . 

Royalism totally abandons that Bdhadilitm 
method of contest. Carlyle. 

Bobbies. See Peelers. 

Bceuf, Front de, Sir Begin aid 
(fro 11 dy. bof. 43). [Fr. ox-face, ox- 
head.] A gigantic and ferocious per¬ 
sonage who figures in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of u Ivanhoe ” as a fol¬ 
lower of Prince John. 

Bogy. See Old Bogy. 


Bo-be'mi-a. A recent cant designa¬ 
tion of those parts of London inhab¬ 
ited by gay young fellows who hang 
loosely k ‘ about town,” leading a sort 
of nomadic life, like the gypsies (Fr. 
Bokemitns ), and living on "their wits, 
— as journalists, politicians, artists, 
daneers, and the like. 

In France, JLa JBohe?ne is used of 
Paris in a similar way. 

Bobemian Tartar. Perhaps a gypsy; 
or a mere wild appellation designed 
to ridicule the appearance of Simple 
in Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” a. iv., sc. 5. 

Bofhort, Sir, or King. A knight of 
the Round Table, celebrated in the 
old romances of chivalry. He was 
the brother of King Ban, and uncle 
to Lancelot du Lac. [Written also 
B o r s, B o r t.] 

Bois-Cxuilbert, Brian de (hre^o n/ du 
bwo'gel'bef'). A brave but cruel 
and voluptuous Preceptor of the 
Knights Templars, in Sir Walter 
Scott's u Ivanhoe.” 

The most resolute courage will sometimes 
quail in a bad cause, and even die in its armor, 
like Itois-Guilbert. Atlantic J.loathly. 

Bom'bS. A sobriquet given to Ferdi¬ 
nand II. (1830-1859), late king of the 
Two Sicilies. 

jg®=- u Bomba is the name of children’s 
play in Italy, a kind of prisonerVbase, 
or what used formerly to be called, in 
England, ‘ King by youT leave; 5 and 
there was probably an allusion to this 
pastime in the nickname; especially as 
his majesty was fond of playing the king, 
and had a predilection, for childish 
amusements besides, and for playing at 
soldiers. But the name, whatever its 
first cause, or its collective significance, 
is understood, to have derived its greatest 
weight from a charge made against his 
majesty of having called upon his soldiers 
to “ bombard ’ his people during one of 
their insurrections. 1 Bombard ’em I 
bombard 'em 1 J he is said to have cried 
out; that is to say, ‘ Sweep them away, — 
cannonade ’em ! ’ His apologist, Mr. 
Macfarlane, not only denies the charge, 
but savs his cry was the very reverse ; to 
wit. 1 Spare my misguided people! Blake 
prisoners : do not kill; make prisoners! ’ 
. . . The book entitled ‘ Naples and King 
Ferdinand ’ repeats the charge, however, 
in the strongest manner. It says that he 
kept crying out , L Down with them! down 
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with them! ’ adding, in a note, what yas 
stated to be the particular expression, 
‘ Bombardare ; 5 and hence, says the au¬ 
thor, * arose his well-known sobriquet of 
Bomba.' 1 ' 1 Leigh Hunt. 

j 3 Q 5 =* * l The name Bomba is often mis¬ 
interpreted as having some allusion to 
bombardments. It is not so. In Italy, 
when you tell a man a thing which he 
knows'to be false, or when he wishes to 
convey to you the idea of the utter worth¬ 
lessness of any thing or person, he puffs 
out his cheek like a bagpiper’s iu full 
blow, smites it with his forefinger, and 
allows the pent breath to explode, with 
the exclamation, ' Bomb-a.’ I have wit¬ 
nessed the gesture, and heard the sound. 
Hence, after 1849, when regal oaths m 
the name of the Most Holy Trinity were 
found to be as worthless as a beggar’s in 
the name of Bacchus or the Madonna, 
when Ferdinand was per'rived to be a 
worthless liar, his quick-witted people 
whispered his name. He was called King 
Bomba, King Puff cheek, King laar, King 
Knave. The name and his character were 
then so much in harmony that it spread 
widely ; and they have been so much in 
harmony ever since, that he has retained 
it till now, and will retain it, 1 suppose, 
till he is bundled into his unhonored 
grave.” Dublin Evening Gazette. 

After Palermo's fatal siege. 

Across the western seas lie fled 
In good King Bomba's happy reign. 

Longfellow. 

Botn-bas f te§ Fu-ri-o'§o. The hero 
and title of a burlesque tragic opera 
by Thomas Barnes Rhodes, which 
was intended to ridicule the bombast 
of modem tragedies. 

Falling on one knee, [he] put both hands on 
his heart, and rolled up his eyes much after 
the manner of Bombastcs Buriaso making 
love to Diataffina. Epes Sargent. 

Bo'nS De'l [Lat., the good god¬ 
dess.] ( Myth.) A Roman divinity, 
otherwise called Fauna, or Fatua, 
and described as the sister, wile, or 
daughter of Faunas. Her worship 
was so exclusively confined to wom¬ 
en, that men were not even allowed 
to know her name. 

Bo-nas'sns. [Gr. Bovcurow, Bovacrcroe, 
a wild ox.] An imaginary wild 
beast, with which the “ Ettricfc Shep¬ 
herd ” (James Hogg), in the “Noctes 
Ambrosianas ” (No. XLVIII. April, 
18-30), is represented as having had a 
most remarkable adve.ntnre. A huge 
animal of the genus Bison — Bison 


bonaxsus — had been exhibited in 
London and other parts of Great 
Britain a few years before. 

I must have been the Jloncissm himself to 
have mistaken myself for a genius. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Bon Chevalier, sans Four et sans 
Heproche, Be (lu. bo 11 shvMeQi/ 
so n poi- ft so u ru-prosb/)- See Good 
K^jigiit, &c. 

Bo'ney. A corruption or diminutive 
of Bonaparte, often used by English 
writers and speakers m the lirst part 
of the present century. 

No monks can be had now fbr love or for 
money, 

(All owing, papa says, to that infidel Boney). 

Moore. 

Bon GauFti-er. A pseudonym adopted 
by Professor William Fdmonstoune 
Aytoun and Theodore Martin, under 
which they published a popular book 
of ballads, and contributed to a num¬ 
ber of periodicals. 

Bonhomme, Jacques (zliak bo'- 
nom'). [Fr,, Jack or James Good¬ 
man]. A derisive name given by 
the French barons of the fourteenth 
centurv to the peasants of the coun¬ 
try The insurrection known as the 
Jacquerie — which derived its name 
from this epithet — was a terrible up¬ 
rising of this class against the nobles, 
in 1858. 

Jacques lionhomme had a longer memory 
than his representative on this side of tho 
water [England]; and while the descendants 
of Wat Tyler’s followers were comfortable 
church-and-king men, when the great trial 
came, in 171)3, the men of the Jacquerie were 
boiling with revenge for centuries of wrong, 
and poured forth the concentrated wrath or 
generations on clergy, noble, and crown. 

Jlcv. John White. 

Bon'i-face. Tho name of a landlord 
in Farquhar’s comedy ? u The Beaux’ 
Stratagem,”—one of the best rep¬ 
resentatives of tho English innkeeper 
in the language; hence, a landlord 
in general. 

“Oh! I bog your pardon,” replied the 
Yankee Boniface; “I meant no offense.” 

Bntnam's Mag. 

Bono Johnny. Tho sobriquet by 
which, in the East, the English are 
commonly designated. 

Bontemps, Koger (ro'zhft' biWtdn' 
02). A popular personification, in 
France, of a state of leisure, and free- 
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dom -from care. The equivalent, 
among the French peasantry, for the 
English proverb, “ There ’s a good 
time coming,” is "‘Roger Bontemps.” 
This character is the subject of one 
of BGranger’s most celebrated songs, 
written in 1814: — 

To show our hypochondriacs, 

In days the most forlorn, 

A pattern set before their eyes, 

Roger Bontemjjs was born. 

To live obscurely at his will, 

To keep aloof from strife, — 

Hurrah fbr fat Roger Bontemps / 

This is his rule of life. 


Ye envious poor; ye rich who deem 
Wealth still your thoughts deserving; 

Ye who in search of pleasant tracks 
Yet find your cap is swerving; 

Ye who the titles that ye boast 
May lose by some disaster,— 

Hurrah for fat Roger Bontemps ! 

Go, take him for your master. 

Beranger , Trans. 

Booby, Lady. A female character 
of frail morals, in Fielding’s novel 
of “ Joseph Andrews,” who is unable 
to conquer the virtue of her footman. 
She was designed as a caricature of 
Richardson’s “ Pamela,” and is rep¬ 
resented as a vulgar upstart, whom 
the parson is compelled to reprove 
for laughing in church. 

Bo-o't£§. [Gr. Bourrr/s, the ox-driver.] 
( Gr. cf Rain. Myth.) A son of Ceres, 
and the inventor of the plow. He 
was translated to heaven, and made 
a constellation. According to another 
account, he was a son of Lycaon and 
Callisto, and was slain by his father, 
•who set him before Jupiter for a re¬ 
past, to try the omniscience of the 
god. Jupiter restored him to life, 
and placed him among the stars. 

Booth.. The husband of Amelia, in 
Fielding’s novel of that name. His 
frailties are said to have shadowed 
forth some of the author’s own back- 
slidings and experiences. 

Bo-rS'ehi-o. A follower of John 
(bastard brother of Don Pedro, 
Prince of Arragon), in Shakespeare’s 
“ Much Ado about Nothing.” 

Borak, AI. See An Borak. 

Border, The. In history and in popu¬ 
lar phraseology, the cornnion frontier 
of England and Scotland, which, until 
comparatively modern times, shifted 


to the north or to the south, accord¬ 
ing 10 tho surging tide of war or di¬ 
plomacy. From the eleventh century 
to about the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century, ruthless wars between 
the two countries, and ieuds and 
forays of clans and tainilies, caused 
almost constant disturbance on the 
border. Strenuous eliorts were made 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James VI. to preserve peace; but it 
■was not until the legislative union of 
1707 took place, that the long course 
of misrule was finally brought to a 
close. 

Border Minstrel. A title often given 
to Sir Walter Scott, who traced his 
descent from the great border family 
now represented by the dukes of 
Buccleuch; resided at Abbotsford on 
the Tweed; edited, in early life, a cob 
lection of old ballads under the title 
of u The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border;” and afterward wrote “ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and other 
original poems upon border subjects. 

When last along its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to hhed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 

My steps the Border Minstrel led. 

Wordsworth, Yarrow Revisited. 

Border States. Previous to the 
Rebellion, a common designation of 
those Slave States, in the American 
Union, which bordered upon the line 
of the Free States; namely, Delaware, 
Man-land, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. With the abolition of slav¬ 
ery throughout the United States, 
the name will soon pass out of cur¬ 
rent use. 

Border-thief School. A name for* 
merlv given, to some extent, to Sir 
Walter Scott and his poetical imita¬ 
tors, who celebrated the adventures 
of various predatory chiefs of the 
Scottish border. 

With your Hake Schools, and Border-thief 
Schools, and Cockney and Satanic Schools, 
there has been enough to do. Carlyle. 

Bo're-as (9). [Gr. Bopeas.] ( Gr. <f* 
Rom. Myth.) The north wind, a son 
of A strums and Aurora. He is fabled 
to have carried off Orithyia, the 
daughter of Ereehtheus, and by her 
to have had Zetes and Calais, winged 
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"warriors, who accompanied the Ar- 
gonautic expedition. 

Bars, or Bort, Bang. See Bohort, 
Sir. 

Boston Bard. A pseudonym as¬ 
sumed by Robert S. Coffin (1707- 
1827), an American versifier who lived 
for some years in Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Boston Massacre. {Amer. Hist) 
A name popularly given to a disturb¬ 
ance which occurred in the streets of 
Boston on the evening of March 5, 
1770, when a sergeant’s guard be¬ 
longing to the British garrison fired 
upon a crowd of people who were 
surrounding them and pelting them 
with snow-balls, and killed three 
men, besides wounding several oth¬ 
ers. The leader of the towns-people 
was a black man named Crispus At- 
tucks. The affair is of historical im¬ 
portance, as it prepared the minds of 
men for the revolutionary struggle 
which followed. 

Boston Tea-party. A name popu¬ 
larly given to the famous assemblage 
of citizens in Boston, Dec. 1(> ; 1778, 
who met to carry out the non-impor¬ 
tation resolves of the colony, and 
who, disguised as Indians, went on 
board three English ships which had 
just arrived in the harbor, and de¬ 
stroyed several hundred chests of 
tea. The British parliament retali¬ 
ated by closing the port of Boston. 

Bottle, Oracle of the Holy. See 
Holy Bottle, Oracle of the. 

Bottle Biot. A disturbance which 
took place at the theater in Dublin, 
Dec. 14, 1822, in consequence of the 
unpopularity of the Marquess Welles¬ 
ley (Richard Colbv, the younger), 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; so called 
from the circumstance of a bottle 
being thrown into his box. [Called 
also The Bottle Conspiracy.) 

Bottom, Hick. An Athenian weaver, 
who is the principal actor in the in¬ 
terlude of “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” in 
Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” Oberon, the fairy king, 
desiring to punish Titania, his queen, 
commissioned Puck to watch her 
till she fell asleep, and then to anoint 


her eyelids with the juice of a plant 
called love-in-idleness, the effect of 
which, when she awoke, was to make 
her dote upon Bottom, upon whom 
Puck had fixed an ass’s head. 

jg&ff* “ Bottom ... is a compound of 
profound ignorance and omnivorous con¬ 
ceit; but these are tempered by good¬ 
nature. decision of character, and some 
mother-wit. That which gives him his 
individuality does not depend upon his 
want of education, his position, or his 
calling. All the schools of Athens could 
not have reasoned it out of him; and all 
the gold of, Croesus would have made 
him but a gilded Bottom after all. . . . 
His descendants have not unfrequently 
appeared among the gifted intellects of 
the world. When Goldsmith, jealous of 
the attention which a dancing monkey 
attracted in a coffee-house, said, ‘ I can 
do that as well,’ and was about to at¬ 
tempt it, he was but playing Bottom.” 

R. G. White. 

Indeed, the caresses which this partiality 
leads him [MiltonJ to bestow on “Sad Eloe- 
tra’s poety sometimes remind us of the beau¬ 
tiful queen of fairy-land kissing the long 
ears of Bottom. Macaulay. 

Pity poor Robinson [Sir Thomas Robinson], 
O English render, if you can, for indignation 
at the' business he is in. Saving the liberties 
of Europe! thinks Robinson confidently : 
Founding the English National Debt, an¬ 
swers Fact; and doing Bottom the Wearer, 
with long ears, in the nmerablust Pieklo- 
herring tragedy that ever wasl Carlyle. 

Bountiful, Lady. See Lady Boun¬ 
tiful. 

Boustrapa (boo / $trft / p&'). A sobri¬ 
quet given to the Emperor Napoleon 
III., in allusion to his unsuccessful 
attempts at a coup d'etat at Boulogne 
(in 1840) and Strasbourg (in 1836), 
and his successful attempt at Paris, 
(m 1851), while President of the 
French Republic. 

Bower of Bliss. 1. A garden belong¬ 
ing to the beautiful enchantress Ar- 
mida, in Tasso’s “Jerusalem De¬ 
livered ” It is described as lovely 
beyond description, every thing in the 
place contributing to harmony and 
sweetness, and breathing forth the 
fullness or bliss. Here Rinaldo and 
Armkla, in love with each other, pass 
their time; but at last two knights 
come and release Rinaldo from his 
enervating and dishonorable servi¬ 
tude. See Armtda. 

2. The dwelling of the witch 
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Acrasia, in Spenser’s “ Faery Queen,” 
Bk. IL, e-12. Ac nisi a is represented 
as a beautiful and fascinating woman, 
and her residence, which is situated 
upon a floating island, is described 
as being embellished with every 
thing calculated to charm tire senses 
and wrap the soul in oblivious indul¬ 
gence. 

Bdwling, Tom. The name of a cel¬ 
ebrated naval character in Smollett’s 
novel of u Roderick Random.” 

4S=* u The character of Tom Bowling, 
in - Roderick Random,’ . . . will be re¬ 
garded in all ages as a happy exhibition 
of those naval heroes to whom Britain is 
indebted for so much of her happiness 
and glory.” Dunlop. 

Box and Cox. The title of a “ dra¬ 
matic romance of real life,” by John 
M. Morton, and the names of its 
principal characters. 

Boy-bishop, The. An appellation 
conferred upon St. Nicholas (fourth 
century), on account of his early con¬ 
formity to the observances of the 
Roman Catholic church, of which 
the old legends relate marvelous in¬ 
stances. 

Boy-et'. A lord attending on the 
princess of France, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

B5z (by some pron. boz). A pseudo¬ 
nym under which Charles Dickens 
contributed a series of lt Sketches of 
Life and Character ” to the u London 
Morning Chronicle.” Of thisyozn de 
plume he has given the following ac¬ 
count:— 

‘ c Boz, my signature in the ‘ Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle,’ . . . was the nickname of 
a pet child, a younger brother, whom I 
had dubbed Moses, in honor of the 1 Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ which, being facetiously 
pronounced through the nose, became 
Bases, and being shortened, Boz. Bnz 
was a very familiar household word to me 
long before I was an author, and so I 
came to adopt it.” 

Though a pledge I had to shiver, 

And the longest ever was, 

Ere his vessel leaves our river 
I would drink a health to Bos . Mood. 

Boz'zy. A familiar diminutive of the 
surname of James Boswell (1740- 
1822), the friend and biographer of 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, by whom the 
nickname was coined. 

Bra-ban'ti-o (bra-ban'shl-o). A sen¬ 
ator of Venice, in Shakespeare’s 
play of u Othello.” 

Brad'a-mant, or Bradamante (brt- 
da-man'ta). A Christian Amazon, 
sister to Rinaldo, and mistress of 
Ruggiero, in Bojardo’s “ Orlando 
Iunamorato” and Ariosto’s u Or¬ 
lando Furioso.” She possessed an 
irresistible spear, which unhorsed 
every antagonist whom it touched. 
See kuGGiEito. [Written also Bran- 
damante.J 

J&af* “I do not think Bradamante or 
Brandamante is ever mentioned in old 
romances, and I greatly suspect her to 
be Bojardo’s own invention.” Panizzi. 

Brad'war-dlne, Baron. A brave 
and gallant, but pedantic, character 
in Scott’s “ Waverley.” 

Brad'war-dlne, B-ose. The heroine 
of Sir Waiter Scott’s novel of “ Wa¬ 
verley;” the daughter of Baron 
Bradwardine, and the lover of Wa¬ 
verley, whom she finally marries. 

Brag, Jack. The hero of a novel of 
the same name by Theodore Hook 
(1789-1841), a spirited embodiment 
of the arts employed by a vulgar 
pretender to creep into" aristocratic 
society. 

In renlitv, "however, he was a sort of liter¬ 
acy Jack Brag . As that amusing creation ... 
mustered himself with sporting gentlemen 
through his command over the technicalities 
or slang of the kennel and the turf, so did 
Hazlewood sit at the hoard with scholars and 
aristocratic hook-collectors through a free use 
of their technical phraseology. J- H. Burton. 

Brag, Sir Jack. A sobriquet of Gen¬ 
eral John Burgoyne (d. 1792), who 
figures iu an old ballad entitled u Sir 
Jack Brag.” 

Bragi (br.Rgee). [Old Norse bragga, 
to adorn, embellish. Comp. Eng. 
5?vrr/.] (Bcnrul. Myth.) The son of 
Odin and Frigga, the husband of 
Iduna, and the god of poetry and 
eloquence; represented as an old 
man with a long, flowing beard, and 
a brow mild and unwrinkled. [Writ¬ 
ten also Bragur, Braga.] 

I Bragmardo, Janotus d© (ja-no'tus 
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&e brag'mar-do *, Fr. pron. zh&'no' - 
tiiss' du brag'mar'do', 102). The 
name of a sophister in Rabelais’ sa¬ 
tirical romance of “ Gargantua,” sent 
by the citizens of Paris to remon¬ 
strate with Gargantua for having 
carried off the bells of the church of 
Notre-Dame, which he had taken to 
suspend at the neck of his mare. 

jBrah'ma. (Hindu Myth.) The su¬ 

preme, self-existent god of the Hin¬ 
dus, usually represented with four 
heads and four arms. He is regarded 
as the creator of the universe, and 
forms, with Vishnu, the preserver, 
and Siva, the destroyer, the divine 
Triniurti , or triad, consisting of the 
three principal gods of the Brahmin- 
ical faith. It is said that he has de¬ 
scended upon the earth nine times, 
in various forms, and is yet to appear 
a tenth time, in the figure of a war¬ 
rior upon a -white horse, to visit retri¬ 
bution upon all incorrigible offend¬ 
ers. [Written also Brama, and 
sometimes B r u h m a.] 

Bramworm. A curious, tricky char¬ 
acter in Ben Jonson’s play of “ Every 
Man in his Humor." 

Bramble, Matthew. A well-known 
character in Smollett’s novel, “ The 
Expedition of Humphry Clinker;” 
described as “ an odd kind of humor¬ 
ist,” afflicted with the gout, and “■al¬ 
ways on the fret,” but full of gener¬ 
osity and benevolence. 

To have all literature swum away before us 
in watery extempore, and a spiritual time of 
Noah supervene, — that, surely, is an awful 
reflection, worthy of dyspeptic Matthew Bram¬ 
ble, in a London fog. Carlyle. 

Bramble, Miss Tabitha. An un¬ 
married sister of Matthew Bramble, 
in Smollett’s “ Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Clinker.” She is character¬ 
ized as “ a maiden of forty-five, ex¬ 
ceeding starched, vain, and ridicu¬ 
lous,” soured by her unsuccessful 
endeavors to get married, proud, im¬ 
perious, prying, malicious, greedy, 
and uncharitable. She finally suc¬ 
ceeds in disposing of herself to Cap¬ 
tain Lismahago, who is content to 
take her on account of her snug little 
fortune of .£4000. Her personal ap¬ 
pearance is thus described: — 


j8SSp"" u She is tall, raw-boned, awkward, 
flat-chested, and stooping ; her complex¬ 
ion is sallow and freckled ; her eyes are 
not gray, but greenish, like those of a 
cat, and generally in darned; her hair is 
of a sandy, or, rather, dusty, hue; her 
forehead low ; her nO'.e long, sharp, and, 
toward the extremity, always red in cool 
weather ; her lips ski mi) ; her mouth ex- 
teusive; her teeth straggling and loose, 
of various colors and conformation; and 
her long neck shriveled into a thousand 
wrinkles.” 

BrS-mine', The. A name given by 
Sterne (1713-1768) to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Draper, a young woman of English 
parentage, born in India, for whom 
he conceived a most violent and in¬ 
judicious affection. In calling her 
“ The Bramine,” he obviously in- 
tended a reference to the country of 
her birth. For himself he provided 
a corresponding name, — “ The Bra- 
min,” —suggested apparently by his 
profession of a clergyman. In 1775, 
ten letters of Sterne to Mrs. Draper 
were published under the title of 
“ Letters to Eliza.” 

Bran. The name of Eingal’s dog. 
See Fingal. 

u Our Highlanders have a pro¬ 
verbial saying, founded ou the traditional 
renown of Fingal’s dog. * If it is not 
Bran,’ they say, 4 it is Bran’s brother.’ 
Now this is always taken as a compli¬ 
ment of the first class, whether applied 
to an actual cur, or, paraboucully, to a 
biped.” Sir TV. Scott. 

In process of time, the noble dog slept with 
Bran, Luarth, and the celebrated hounds or 
antiquity. Sir IV. Scott. 

Bran dan. Island of St. See Island 
of St. Bkandan. 

Bran'di-mart. [It., swords-lover.] A 
character in Rojardo’s “ Orlando Tn- 
namorato,” and in Ariosto’s “Or¬ 
lando Furioso,” king of the Distant 
Islands. 

Brandy 3STan. A nickname given to 
Queen Anne, in her lifetime, by the 
populace, in allusion to her fontlness 
for brandy. 

Brang'ton§, The. Characters in the 
novel of “ Evelina,” by Miss Burney. 
Their name became ji synonym for 
vulgarity, malice, and jealousy. 

Brass, Sally. Sister to Sampson 
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Brass, whom she surpasses in vil¬ 
lainy. See infra. 

Brass, Sampson. A knavish attor¬ 
ney in Dickens’s u Old Curiosity 
Shop,” distinguished for his servility, 
dishonesty, and affected sentimental¬ 
ity. 

Bravest of the Brave. [Fr. Le 
Brave cles Braves.] A title conferred 
upon the celebrated Marshal Ney 
(1769-1815) by the French troops at 
Friedland (1807), on account of his 
fearless bravery. He was in com¬ 
mand of the right wing, which bore 
the brunt of the battle, and stormed 
the town. Napoleon, as he watched 
him passing unterritied through a 
shower of balls, exclaimed, “ That 
man is a lion; ” and henceforth the 
army styled him the Bravest of the 
Brave. 

Bray, The Vicar of. See Vicar of 
Bray. 

Brazen Age. [Lat. JEnea retas.] ( Gr. 
<$' Bom. Myth.) One of the four ages 
or eras into which the ancient poets 
divided the history of the human 
race. It was a period of wild war¬ 
fare and violence, presided over by 
Neptune. The silver age preceded 
it, and the iron age followed it. See 
Iron Age, Silver Age. 

Bread and Cheese Band. See Bid- 
denden Maids. 

Breeches Bibles. A name given to 
editions of the so - called Genevan 
Bible (first printed at Geneva, by 
Rowland Hall, 1560, in 4to), from 
the peculiar rendering of Gen. iii. 7. 

Breeches Be view. A name formerly 
given, among booksellers, to the 
“Westminster Review,” from a Mr. 
Francis Place, a great authority with 
the “ Westminster.” This Place was 
at one time a leather-breeches maker 
and tailor at Charing-cross, London. 

Bren'da. Daughter of Magnus Troil, 
and sister to Minna, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s u Pirate.” 

Breng'w&in. The confidante of Isolde, 
and a prominent character in the ro¬ 
mances which treat of the love of 
Isolde and Sir Tristram. [Written 


also Bringwain, Brengein, 
Brangwaine, Brangwayne.J 

Brent'ford, The Two Kings of 

Two characters in u The Rehearsal,” 
a celebrated farce, written by George 
Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham (3627- 
1688), with the assistance of Butler, 
Sprat, and others, in order to correct 
the public taste by holding up the 
heroic or rhyming v tragedies to ridi¬ 
cule. 

4SET The two Icings axe represented as 
walking hand in hand, as dancing to¬ 
gether, as singing in concert, and, gen¬ 
erally, as living on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and affection. There seems to 
have been no particular reason for mak¬ 
ing them kings of Brentford rather than 
of any other place. Bayes says (a. i., 
sc. 1), u Look you, sirs, the chief hinge 
of this play ... is, that I suppose two 
kings of the same place, as, for example, 
at Brentford: for 1 love to write famil¬ 
iarly/’ Colonel Henry Howard, son of 
Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, wrote a play 
called ‘■•The United Kingdoms,” which 
began with a funeral, and had also two 
kings in it. It has been supposed that 
this was the occasion of Buckingham’s 
setting up two kings in Brentford, though 
some are of opinion that he intended 
them for the two royal brothers, Charles 
IT. and the Duke of York, afterward 
Janies IT. Others say that they represent 
Boabdelin and Abdalla, contending kings 
of Granada. But it is altogether more 
probable that they were designed to bur¬ 
lesque the two kings contending for one 
and the same crown introduced by Dry- 
den— the Bayes of the piece — in to sev¬ 
eral of his serious plays. Persons who 
have been known to hate each other 
heartily for a long time, and who after¬ 
ward profess to have become reconciled, 
and to be warm friends, are often likened 
to the Two Kings of Brentford. 

This piece of generosity reminds us of the 
liberality' of the Kings of Brentford tc Iheir 
KnightsDridge forces. Sir W. Scott. 

Brewer of Ghent. A descriptive 
* title bestowed upon Jacob ArteVeld, 
a brewer of metheglin in Ghent, who 
became a great popular leader in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, 
drove Louis I., Count of Flanders, 
into France, ruled that province, and 
supported Edward III. of England. 

Bri-a/re-us (9). [Gr. Bpiapew?.] ( Gr. 
(f Rom. Myth.) A son of Coelus and 
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Terra, a giant with a hundred arras 
and fifty heads. According to He¬ 
siod, he defended Jupiter against the 
Titans; but other poets say that he 
assisted the giants in their attempt 
to storm Olympus, and was buried 
alive under Mount rEtna as a punish¬ 
ment. [Called also sBgtton.] 

Brick, Mr. Jef'fsr-son (-sn). A 
fiery American politician, who ligures 
in Dickens’s novel of “ Martin (Jhuz- 
zlewit.” 

Jefferson Brick , the. American editor, twit¬ 
ted me with the multifarious patented anom¬ 
alies of overgrown, worthless Dukes, Bishops 
of Durham, &c., which poor English society 
at present labors under, and is made a sole¬ 
cism by. Carlyle. 

Bride of the Sea. A poetical name 
of Venice, having its origin in the 
ancient ceremony of the espousal of 
the Adriatic, during which the doge, 
in the presence of his courtiers, and 
amid circumstances of great splendor, 
threw a ring into the sea, uttering 
the words, “ Desponsamns te, mare , 
in dymivi ren perpetuique domivii ,” 
We wed thee, O sea, in sign of a true 
and perpetual dominion. 

Bridge'north, Major Ralph. A 
Roundhead who ligures conspicuously 
in Scott’s “Peveril of the Peak.” 

Bridge of Asses. See Pons Asino- 
rum. 

Bridge of Sighs. [It. Ponte del Sos - 
pin.] The name popularly given to 
the covered passage-way which con¬ 
nects the doge’s palace in Venice 
with the state prisons, from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the condemned pris¬ 
oners were transported over this 
bridge from the hall of judgment to 
the place of execution. Hood has 
used the name as the title of one of 
his poems. 

Bridget, Mrs. The name of a char¬ 
acter in Sterne’s celebrated novel, 

“ The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent.” 

Bridlegoose, Judge. [Fr. Jur/e Bri- 
doye.] The name of a character in 
Rabelais’ famous satirical romance 
of “Pantagruel,” who decided causes 
by the chance of dice. 

Brid’oison (bre'dwo'zon', 62). A 
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stupid judge in Beaumarchais’ “Ma¬ 
nage de irigaro.” 

Brig-aella (bre-gel'la). [It., from 
briya , trouble, restlessness.] A 
masked character, in the Italian pop¬ 
ular coined}', representing a proud, 
bold, and crafty plebeian of Brescia. 

Brigliadoro (brel-ya-do'ro). [It., bri¬ 
dle of gold.]^ The name of Orlando’s 
steed, one of the most famous cours¬ 
ers in romance, and second only to 
Bajardo. 

Brl-se'is. [Gr. Bpcoogs.] ( Gr. cf 
Morn. Myth.) The daughter of Bri- 
seus, a priest at Lyrnessus. She fell 
into the hands of Achilles, but was 
afterward forced from him by Aga¬ 
memnon. [Called also Jlippodcunia.] 

British Ar'is-ti'de§, An epithet fre¬ 
quently applied to Andrew Marvell 
(1620-1678), an influential member 
of the House of Commons during the 
reign of Charles II., and a linn op¬ 
ponent of the king. His integrity 
was such that he refused every offer 
of promotion and a direct bribe ten¬ 
dered him by the lord treasurer, and 
died in poverty, being buried at the 
expense of his constituents. 

British Jeremiah. A title given by 
Gibbon to Gildas, a British historian, 
who is said to have flourished in the 
first hal f o f the sixth century. Wright 
considers him a fabulous person. 

The British Jeremiah . . . is so pleased to 
find, or so determined to invent, topics for 
declamatory lamentation or praise, that it i» 
difficult to distinguish the basis of truth from 
the fantastic superstructure of exaggeration 
and falsehood with which he has overloaded 
it. Jidin. Rev. 

British Pau-sa/ni-Ss. A name 

conferred upon William Camden 
(1551-162*3), one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished scholars and learned anti¬ 
quaries of his age. 

Brit'o-mar'tis, or Brit'o-mart. [Gr. 
BpiTcJjuapTis, from the Cretan words 
£pcrvsr, sweet, and i<?, maid.] 3. 
( Gr. if Mom. Myth.) A Cretan 

nymph, daughter' of Jupiter and 
Carme; a Cretan epithet of Diana, 
who loved her, assumed her name, 
and was worshiped tinder it. 

2. “A lady knight,” representing 
Chastity, whose adventures are re- 
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lated in Spenser’s “Faery Queen.” 
She is represented as being armed 
with a magic spear, which nothing 
could resist. 

She charmed at once, and tamed the heart. 
Incomparable iiritomart Sir W. Scott. 

Brittany, Eagle of. See Eagle of 
Brittany. 

Broad Bottom Ministry. ( Eng. 
Mist.) A name derisively given to 
an administration comprising nine 
dukes and a grand coalition of all 
parties of weight and iniiuence in the 
state, formed in Nov. 1744, and dis¬ 
solved by the death of Mr. Pelham, 
March 6, 1755. 

The names of the original members 
were, — 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Pelham, First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Duke of Dorset, President of the Coun¬ 
cil. 

Earl Gower, Lord Privy Seal. 

Duke of Newcastle, ) Secretaries of 

Earl of Harrington, j State. 

Duke of Montagu, Master of the Ord¬ 
nance. 

Duke of Bedford, First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty. 

Duke of Grafton, Lord Chamberlain. 

Duke of Richmond, Master of the 
Horse. 

Duke of Argyll, Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland. 

Marquess of Tweeddale, Secretary of 
State for Scotland. 

Lord iiardwicke, Lord Chancellor. 

From this administration, the particu¬ 
lar adherents of Pulteney (newly cre¬ 
ated Earl of Bath) and Lord Carteret 
were carefully excluded. 

Brob'ding-nag. An imaginary coun¬ 
try described in Swift’s celebrated 
romance entitled “ Gulliver’s Trav¬ 
els.” The inhabitants are repre¬ 
sented as giants, about “ as tall as an 
ordinary spire-steeple.’ ’ Every thing 
else is on the same enormous scale. 
[Written also Brobdignag, an 
orthography which, though not that 
of Swift, has acquired a prescriptive 
title to be considered well authorized.] 

Greatness with Timon dwells in such a 
draught 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

Pope. 

When Sir Thomas Ijawrence paints a hand¬ 
some peeress, he does not contemplate her 
through a powerful microscope, and transfer 


to the canvas the pores of the akin, the blood¬ 
vessels of the eye, and all the other beauties 
which Gulliver discovered in the lirobdig- 
naggian maids of honor. Macaulay. 

Bron'zo-mar'te. The name of Sir 
Launeelot Greaves’s steed, in Smol¬ 
lett’s “Adventures” of that celebrat¬ 
ed hero; represented to be “ a tine 
mertlesonie torrel who had got blood 
in him.” 

Brook, Master. A name assumed 
by Ford, in Shakespeare’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” with a design 
to dupe Sir John talstaff, who is in 
love with Ford’s wife. The amorous 
knight duly reports to Master Brook 
the progress of his suit to Mrs. Ford, 
and the various contrivances by 
which he escapes the search of her 
jealous husband, one of which was 
that of being carried out of the house 
concealed in a heap of foul linen. 

Brother Jonathan. A sportive col¬ 
lective name for the people of the 
United States. 

When General Washington, after 
being appointed commander of the army 
of the Revolutionary war, went to Massa¬ 
chusetts to organize it, and make prep¬ 
arations for the defense of the country, 
he found a great want of ammunition 
and other means necessary to meet the 
powerful foe he had to contend with, and 
great difficulty In obtaining them. If 
attacked in such a condition, the cause 
might at once be lost On one occasion, 
at that anxious period, a consultation of 
the officers and others was had, when it 
seemed no way could be devised to make 
such preparation as was necessary. Jon¬ 
athan Trumbull, the elder, was then 
governor of Connecticut, and, as Wash¬ 
ington placed the greatest reliance on his 
judgment and aid, he remarked, kt We 
must consult Brother Jonathan on the 
subject.” He did so, and the governor 
was successful in supplying many of the 
wants of the army. When difficulties 
afterward arose, and the army was spread 
over the country, it became a by - word, 
“ We must consult Brother Jonathan.” 
The origin of the expression being soon 
lost sight of, the name Brother Jonathan 
came to be regarded as the national sobri¬ 
quet. The foregoing account is from the 
u Norwich (Connecticut) Courier ; ’’ but 
it has more recently been suggested that 
the expression originally had reference to 
Captain Jonathan Carver (1732-1780), an 
early American traveler among the In¬ 
dians, from whom he received large grant* 
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of lands, in the deeds conveying which he 
is repeatedly styled “our dear brother 
Jonathan.’’ Carver published in London, 
in 1778, an octavo volume entitled. “ Trav¬ 
els through the Interior Parts of North 
America, in the 3 ears 17(16, ‘67, and ’US.” 
As the work was extensively read, the 
author became a sort of representative 
man of his countrymen; and it is not 
difficult to sea how the odd designation 
given him by the Indians might be caught 
up and applied to all Americans. The 
following citation, however, from an old 
pamphlet, satirizing the Puritan innova¬ 
tions m the arrangement and furniture 
of churches, would seem to imply that 
the name originated at a much earlier 
day, and that it was at first applied to 
the Roundheads, or parliamentary party 
in tho time of Charles I.: — 

“ Queen Elizabeth’s monument was put up 
at iny charge when the regal government had 
fairer credit among ua than now, and her 
epitaph was one of my Brother Jonathan's 
best poems, before he abjured the University, 
or had a thought of New England.” 

The Reformatio precisely charactered by a 
transformed Churchwarden at a Vestry, 
London , 1WJ. 

If you knock my old friend John Bull on 
the head, I mean to take up with Brother 
Jonathan who, after all, is a very decent 
fellow, and, in my opinion, more likely to 
have peace and quiet under his own fig-tree, 
by and by, than any other gentleman of our 
acquaintance. Nodes Amhrosiance. 

Brown the Younger, Thomas. 

A pseudonym under which Thomas 
Moore, in 1813, published the u Two¬ 
penny Post-bag,” a series of witty, 
playful, and very popular satires, 
directed against the prince regent 
and his ministers. 

Bru'in. [D. bruin, brown.] In the 
German epic poem of “ Reinecke the 
Fox,” the bear is called by this 
name; hence, a bear in general. 

Brunehild (broo'na-hilri), or Brun- 
hilde jbroon-hll'dS). [0. II. Ger. 
brunihilt, from brunt, brunja , coat of 
mail, and Ililti, goddess of war, from 
Mil, battle, contest.] A proud war¬ 
rior-virgin in the German epic, the 
a Nibelungen Lied,” who promised 
to be the bride of the man who could 
conquer her in three trials, in hurling 
the lance, in throwing the stone, and 
in leaping after the stone when 
thrown. By the arts and bravery of 
Siegfried, she was deluded into mar¬ 
rying Giinther, king of Burgundy; 
but, discovering the trick that had 


been put upon her, she planned and 
accomplished the destruction of Sieg¬ 
fried, and the humiliation of Chriem- 
hild, his wife, who was her rival. 
The story of Brunehild forms a large 
part of the cycle of ancient German 
romance. Bee (Jukikriiuld. [Writ¬ 
ten also B r u n h i 11, B r y n h i 1 d a, 
and Bryn hild.] 

Bru-nel'lo. A thievish dwarf in Bo- 
jardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato,” who 
besides other exploits, steals Angel¬ 
ica’s magic ring, and, by means of 
it, releases Rogero from a castle in 
which he is imprisoned. 

Brute, Sir John. A character in 
Vanbrugh’s play, “ The Provoked 
Wife,” distinguished for his absurdi¬ 
ties and coarse, pot-house valor. 

Bubble, Law’s. See Law’s Bubble. 

Bubble, South-Sea. See South-mli 
Bubble. 

Bubble Act. {Eng. Hist.) The name 
popularly given to an act (G Geo. I., 
c. 18) passed in 1719, and designed 
to punish unprincipled adventurers 
who proposed schemes — popularly 
called Bubbles — merely as baits to 
extract money from the ignorant or 
thoughtless. It was repealed July 5, 
1825. 

Bu-ceph'^-lus. [Gr. j3ovKed>a\as, Ma¬ 
cedonian, /9ou/ce<£aAas, bull-headed, 
from /3ovs, bullock, and/ce^aAr), head.] 
The name of a celebrated horse of 
Alexander the Great, who was the 
first to break him in, and who thus 
fulfilled the condition stated by an 
oracle as necessary for gaining the 
crown of Maeedon. 

Buckeye State. The State of Ohio; 
popularly so called from the buck- 
eve-tree (sEsculus jlava), which 
abounds there. 

Buddha (bood'ft). [Sansk., wise, sage, 
from budcl, to* know.] One of tho 
beings worshiped or venerated by tho 
Buddhists, a sect of religionists in¬ 
cluding more than one third of tho 
human race, and spreading over the 
greater part of Central and Eastern 
Asia, and the Indian islands. Tho 
term is used to designate cither the 
historical founder of Buddhism, — a 
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Hindu sage named Gautama, who is 
thought to have lived in the sixth 
century, b. c., — or one of his fab¬ 
ulous prototypes or successors, of 
whom there are many, of different , 
classes. [Written also Budha, ; 

Boodh, Bhood, Budh, and in j 
many other ways. Hardy, in his | 
“ Manual of Buddhism,” gives a list 1 
of more than fifty varieties which 
had fallen under his notice-] 

Bull, J ohm. A well-known collective 
name of the English nation, first 
used in Arbuthnot’s satire, “The 
History of John Bull,” usually pub¬ 
lished" in Swift’s works- In this 
satire, the French are designated as , 
Lewis Baboon, the Dutch as Nicholas I 
Frog, &c- The “History of John 
Bull ” was designed to ridicule the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

j®3r* ‘‘There is no species of humor in 
which, the English more excel than that 
which consists in caricaturing and giving 
ludicrous appellations or nicknames. In 
this way, they have whimsically desig¬ 
nated, not merely individuals, but na¬ 
tions ; and, in their fondness for pushing 
a joke, they have not spared even them¬ 
selves. One would think, that, in per¬ 
sonifying itself, a nation would be apt to 
picture something grand, heroic, and im¬ 
posing; hut it is characteristic of the 
peculiar humor of the English, and of 
their love for what is blunt, comic, and 
familiar,- that they have embodied their 
national oddities in the figure of a sturdy, 
corp ulent old fellow, with a three-cornered 
hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
.stout oaken cudgel. Thus they have 
taken a singular delight in exhibiting 
their most private foibles in a laughable 
point of view, and have been so success¬ 
ful in their delineation, that there is 
scarcely a being in actual existence more 
absolutely present to the public mind 
than that eccentric personage, John 
Bull.” W. Irving. 

EJuller of Brazenose. A name given 
fn Wilson’s “Noctes Ambrosian se ” 
to John Hughes (of Oriel College,— 
not Brazenose, — Oxford), author of 
an “ Itinerary of the Rhone,” and of 
other works. 

Bully Dawson. See Dawson, Bully. 

Btmn'ble, Mr. A mean and cowardly 
beadle in Dickens’s “ Oliver Twist,” 
puffed up with the insolence of office. 


Bunch, Mother. See Mother 
Bunch. 

Buh'ele, John (btmgk'l). The hero 
of a fantastic book entitled “ The 
Life of John Buncle, Esq.; contain¬ 
ing various Observations and Reflec¬ 
tions made in several parts of the 
World, and many Extraordinary Re¬ 
lations.” He is said to be the repre¬ 
sentative of his author, Thomas Am- 
ory (1691-1789), an eccentric person 
of whose history little is known. See 
English Rabelais, 3. 

J8SF* “ John is a kind of innocent 
‘ Henry the Eighth of private life,’ with, 
out the other's fat, fury, and solemnity. 
He is a prodigious hand at matrimony, 
at divinity, at a song, at a loud *■ hem,’ 
and at a turkey and chine. He breaks 
with the Trinitarians as confidently and 
with as much scorn as Henry did with 
the Pope; and he marries seven wives, 
whom he disposes of by the lawful pro¬ 
cess of fever and small-pox. His book is 
made up of natural history, mathematics 
(literally), songs, polemics, landscapes, 
eating and drinking, and characters of 
singular men, all bound together by his 
introductions to, and marriages with, 
these seven successive ladies, every one 
of whom is a charmer, a Unitarian, and 
cut off in the flower of her youth. Bun- 
cle does not know how to endure her 
loss; he shuts his eyes ‘ for three days ; 5 
is stupefied ; is in despair; till suddenly 
he recollects that Heaven does not like 
snch conduct; that it is a mourner’s 
business to bow to its decrees; to be de¬ 
vout; to be philosophic;—in short, to 
be jolly, and look out for another defir, 
bewitching partner, 4 on Christian prin¬ 
ciples.’ This is, literally, a fair account 
of his book.” Leigh Hunt. 

Oh for the pen of John Bundle, to consecrate 
a petit souvenir to their memory [Iamb’s 
"Wednesday-evening parties]! Hazlitt. 

Bmi'edmbe (bungk'um). A cant or 
popular name, in the United States, 
for a body of constituents, or for an 
oratorical* display intended to win 
popular applause- [Written also 
Bunkum.] 

According to the Hon. William 
Darlington, the phrase u speaking for 
Buncombe ” originated near the close of 
the debate on the famous u Missouri 
Question,” in the sixteenth Congress. It 
was then used by Felix Walter, a naive 
old mountaineer, who resided at Waynes- 
ville, in Haywood, the most western 
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county of North Carolina, near the bor¬ 
der of the adjacent county of Buncombe, 
■which formed part of his district. The 
old man rose to speak, while the House 
was impatiently calling for the 4 - ques¬ 
tion,’’ and several members gathered 
round him, begging him to desist. He 
persevered, however, for a while, declar¬ 
ing that the people of his district expected 
it, and that he was bound to “ make a 
speech for Buncombe.” 

Bundschuh. (bdbnPshoo). [Ger., a 
kind of large shoe which w r ent over 
the ankle and was tied up.] ( Oar. 
Hi&L) A name given to the insur¬ 
rection of the peasants in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, be¬ 
cause the insurgents carried a clouted 
shoe as an ensign upon a pole, and 
even upon their banners. 

Bung'by, Jack. A commander of a 
ship in Dickens’s “Dombey and 
Son,” looked up to as an oracle and 
philosopher by his friend Captain 
Cuttle. He is* described as wearing 
a u rapt and imperturbable manner,” 
and seeming to be u always on the 
lookout for something in tlie extrem- 
est distance.” 

Bunyan, Bishop. See Bishop Bun¬ 
yan. 

Buoyo d 5 Agramonte (boo-o'vo da- 
gdX-mon'ta). See Beuves d’Ay- 

GKEMONT. 

Bur'chell, Mr. A prominent character 
in Goldsmith’s 44 Vicar of Wakefield,” 
who passes himself off as a poor 
man, out is really a baronet in dis¬ 
guise, his true name being Sir Wil¬ 
liam Thornhill. He is noted for his 
habit of crying out “ Fudge! ” by 
way of expressing his strong dissent 
from, and contempt for, the opinions 
of others, or his disbelief of their as¬ 
sertions. 

Burd Helen. [Burd, according_ to 
Jamieson, is a Scottish form of bird, 
used as a term of endearment. But 
see infra.] A heroine of Scottish 
ballad and tradition, renowned for 


her resolute constancy. She is borne 
away to Elfland by the fairies, and 
imprisoned in a castle, from which 
she is rescued by her brother, the 
Childe Rowland. See Rowland, 
Childe. 

u Burd is the Scottish feminine of 
the French preux or pruddiomme . The 
preux chevalier was brave and wise, the 
Burd of Scottish song was discreet.” 

Yonge. 

Buri (boofree). [Old Norse, producer.J 
(Sound. Myth.) The progenitor or 
the gods. See Audhumbla. [Writ¬ 
ten also Bure.] 

Burleigh, Lord, See Lord Bur- 

LEIGH. 

Burly King Harry. See Bluff 
Hal. 

Burnbill. A name given to Henry 
de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin 
and Lord Justice of Ireland, in the 
reign of Henry IIL He is said to 
have fraudulently procured and 
burnt all tlie instruments by which 
the tenants of the arcliiepiscopal es¬ 
tates held their lands. 

Bh-si'ris (9). [Gr.Bovcn.pis.] (Myth.) 
An Egyptian king, son of Neptune. 
He was a monstrous giant, who fed 
his horses on human flesh. He was 
finally slain by Hercules. 

Buttermere, Beauty of. See Beau¬ 
ty of Buttermere. 

Buz'fuz, Sergeant. A character in 
Dickens’s u Pickwick Papers.” 

BybTis. [Gr. Bv/3Afr.] ( Or. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Miletus, who 
w T ept herself into a fountain from a 
hopeless passion for her brother Cau- 
nus. 

Bycorne. See OnTOHE vague. 

By'rSn, Miss Harriet (9). A beau¬ 
tiful and accomplished woman, de¬ 
votedly attached, and finally married, 
to Sir Charles Grandison, in Richard¬ 
son’s novel of this name. See Gran¬ 
dison, Sir Charles. 
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Dabal, The. {Eng. Mist.) A name 
given to a famous cabinet council 
formed in 1670, and composed of live 
unpopular ministers of Charles II.; 
namely, Lords Clifford, Ashley, Buck¬ 
ingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 
The word “ cabal ” —at that time in 
common use to denote a junto , or set 
of men united for political purposes — 
having "been popularly applied to this 
ministry as a term of reproach, it 
was soon discovered to be a sort of 
anagram made up of the initials of 
the names of the several members. 

Caballero, IPemail (fer-nSn 7 ' ka-btl- 
ya'ro, 82). A nom de, plume of Dora 
Cecilia Arrom, one of the most popu¬ 
lar living writers of Spain. She is 
the author of various tales, "which 
present truthful and lively pictures 
of Andalusian manners. 

Ca-bi'rl (9). [Gr. Ka/Setpot.] {Myth.) 
Mystic divinities anciently worshiped 
in^Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. They were regarded as in¬ 
ferior in dignity to the great gods, 
and were probably representatives of 
the powers of nature. [Written also 
Cabeirei.] 

Da/cus. {Mom. Myth.) An Italian 
shepherd, usually called a son of Vul¬ 
can, and described by Ovid as a fear¬ 
ful giant- He was a most notorious 
robber, and was slain by Hercules for 
stealing his oxen. 

There you will find the Lord Rfnnldo of 
Montalban, with his friends and companions, 
all of them greater thieves than Camus. 

Cervantes , Trans. 

Our hero, feeling his curiosity considerably 
excited by the idea of visiting the den of a 
Highland* Cacu.% took, however, the precau¬ 
tion to inquire if his guide might be trusted. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Caddee. See League op * God’s 
House. 

Ss-de'nus. A name under which 
Swift describes himself in his poem 
of u Cadenus and Vanessa.” Cade- 
nus is the Latin word decanus (dean), 
by transposition of letters. See Va¬ 
nessa. 


Cadenus , indeed, believe him who will, ha* 
assured us, that, in such a perilous intercourse, 
he himself preserved the limits which were 
unhappily rran.-gre&sed by the unfortunate 
Vanessa, his more impassioned pupil. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Cad'mus. [Gr. Kd<V.os-] ( Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and a brother of Europa. 
He is the reputed founder of the city 
of Thebes, in Boeotia; and he is saicL 
to have invented, or at least to have 
brought from Phoenicia, the old Greek 
alphabet of sixteen letters, namely, 
agySet/cA/tvofi-pcrTv. These 
are called Cadmean letters. They 
were afterward increased by the ad¬ 
dition of eight more, named Ionic 
letters , namely, <s-r}6£$x'P to ' 

Ca-du/ee-us. [Lat., from Gr. KT/pV— 
Keiov, a herald’s wancl, iEolic xapu- 
kgiov {r being changed into its cog¬ 
nate, d) 1 from K-ripv^ a herald.] ( Gr. 
<f Rom. Myth.) A winged staff or 
rod, with two serpents entwined 
about it; an attribute of Mercury. 

Cad'wSI. A feigned name assumed 
by Arviragus in Shakespeare’s u Cym- 
beline.” See Arviragus. 

Csec'u-lus. ( Rom. Myth. ) A son of 
Vulcan, a robber, and the reputed 
founder of Prseneste. 

Cagliostro, Count de (ksl-yos'tro). 
'Hie assumed name of Joseph Balsa- 
mo (1743-1795), one of the most im¬ 
pudent and successful impostors of 
modem times. 

Ca'ius, Dr. A French physician, in 
Shakespeare’s u Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

Bad. in themselves [certain portions of Bos¬ 
well’s “Life of Johnson”], they are good 
dramatically, like ... the clipped English of 
Dr. Cairn. Macaulay. 

Calandrino (ka-lan-dre'no). The 
subject of a story in Boccaccio’s “ De¬ 
cameron ” (Day 8, Tale 9). His 
mishaps, as Macaulay states, “ have 
made all Europe merry for more than 
four centuries.” 

Cal'ghas. [Gr. Rax**?-] ( Gr. $ 

Rom. Myth.) A famous soothsayer 
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who accompanied the Greeks to 
Troy. 

Cal'e-dSn. A poetical contraction, of 
Caledonia. See Caledonia. 

Not thus, in ancient days of Caledon , 

Was thy voice mute amid, the festal crowd. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Cal'e-do'ni-4. The ancient Latin 
name of Scotland, often used as a 
synonym of Scotland in modem poe¬ 
try. 

O Caledonia, stem and wild, 

.Meet nurse for a poetic child 1 

Sir W. Scott. 

Calendars, TLe Three. See Three 
Calendars, The. 

CaTi-b&n. [A metathesis of cannibal.] 
A savage and deformed slave of 
Prospero, in Shakespeare’s “ Tem¬ 
pest.” He is represented as being 
the “ freckled whelp ” of Sycorax, a 
foul hag, who was banished"from Ar- 
gier (or Algiers) to the desert island 
afterward inhabited by Prospero. 

JEtuiP “ Caliban ... is all earth, all 
condensed and gross in feelings and im¬ 
ages : he has the dawnings of under¬ 
standing. without reason or the moral 
sense ; and in him, as in some brute an¬ 
imals, this advance to the intellectual 
faculties, without the moral sense, is 
marked by the appearance of vice.” 

Coleridge. 

The quantity of furious abuse poured out 
against the Bourbons might have authorized 
the authors to use the words of Caliban,— 
“You taught me language, and my profit 
on x 

la — I know how to curse.” Sir JK Scott. 

CaTi-burn, See Excalibur. 

CalT-dore. [Gr., beautifully gifted.] 
A knight in Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen,” typical of courtesy, and 
supposed to be intended as a portrait 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 

In reality, he [Sir Gawain] was the Calidore 
of the Round Table. Southey. 

C&-lip'o-lis. A character in “ The 
Battle of Alcazar” (15!)4), an inflat¬ 
ed play attributed by Dyce to George 
Peele, a dramatist of* the Elizabethan 
age; —referred to by l J istoI, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ 2 Henry IV.,” a. ii., sc. 4. 

Hark ye, most fair Calipolit , ... If thou 
takest all that trouble of skewering thyself 
together, like a trussed fowl, that there may 
be more pleasure in the carving, even save 
thyself the labor. Sir IF. Scott, 

C$«lis'tiL The name of the heroine 


of Rowe’s “ Fair Penitent,” charac¬ 
terized as 

“haughty, insolent, 

And fierce with high disdain.” 

No high Calista that ever issued from story¬ 
teller’s brain will impress us more deeply than 
this meanest of the mean, and for a good 
reason, —that she issued from the maker of 
men. Carlyle. 

Cal-li'o-pe. [Gr. KaAAio-jnp the beau¬ 
tiful-voiced. J (Gr. p'* Rom. Myth.) 

One of the nine Muses. She pre¬ 
sided over eloquence and epic poetry, 
or poetry in general, and was the 
mother of Orpheus and Linus. She 
was usually represented with a style 
and waxen tablets. 

Cal-lis'to. [Gr. KaAAicmo.] ( Gr. 
Rom. Myth.) An Arcadian nymph, 
and a favorite of Jupiter, who meta¬ 
morphosed her into a she-bear, that 
Cheir intimacy might not become 
known to Juno. Her son Areas 
having met her in the chase, one 
day, was on the point of killing her, 
but Jupiter prevented him by placing 
both of them in the heavens as the 
Great Bear and the Little Bear. 

CaFjf-dSn. A forest supposed to have 
occupied the northern portion of 
Great Britain; very celebrated in 
the romances relating to King Arthur 
and Merlin. 

CS-lyp'so. [Gr. KaAwjho.] (Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Atlas. 
She was one of the Oceanides, and 
reigned in the island of Ogygia, 
whose situation and even existence 
are doubted. Here she received 
Ulysses, on his way home from 
Troy, entertaining him with great 
hospitality, and promising him im¬ 
mortality if he would remain with 
her as a husband. Ulysses refused, 
and, after seven years’ delay, he was 
permitted to depart b 4 y order of Mer¬ 
cury, the messenger of J upiter. 

A solitary rover, in swell a voyage, with 
such nautical tactics, will meet with adven¬ 
tures. Nay ; as we forthwith discover, a cer¬ 
tain Calypso -island detains him at the very 
outset, and, ns it were, falsifies and oversets 
his whole reckoning. Carlyle, 

Camacho (kft-mi'cho.) A character 
in an episode in Cervantes’s “Don 
Quixote,” who gets cheated out of 
his bride after having made great 
preparations for their wedding. 
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Camaxalzaman, Prince- See 

PRINCE C aMAEALZA31A N . 

Cam'bS-lu. In the “Voyages” of 
Marco Polo, the chief city of the 
province of Cathay. It Is now iden¬ 
tified with Pekin. 

Caxn'bri-$. The ancient Latin name 
of Wales, ^ often used by modern 
poets. It is derived from Camber, 
the son of Brutus, a legendary king 
of Britain. Brutus at his deatli left 
the isle to his three sons, one of 
whom, Camber, received the western 
part. 

"When stars through, cypress-boughs are 
gleaming. 

Ana tire-flies wander bright and free, 

Still of thy harps, thy mountains dreaming. 
My thoughts, wild Cambria, dwell with thee. 

Mrs. llemans. 

Cam'bus-can, or Cam-bus'cSn. A 
king of Tartary, in Chaucer’s 
“ Squier’s Tale,” to whom, upon the 
anniversary of his birthday, the king 
of Arabv and Ind sends as presents 
a brazen horse capable of transport¬ 
ing his rider into the most distant 
region of the world in the space of 
twenty-four hours; a mirror of glass 
endued with the power of discover¬ 
ing the most hidden machinations 
of treason, and of showing any dis¬ 
asters which might threaten to befall 
1 he possessor; a naked sword which 
could pierce armor deemed impene¬ 
trable; and a ring — intended for 
Canace, Cambuscan’s daughter — 
which would enable the owner to 
understand the language of every 
species of birds, and the virtues of 
every plant. The poem ends abrupt¬ 
ly, the conclusion of the story having 
either been lost, or never written. 

j&af* “ I think that it is not unlikelv 
that Chaucer had seen ‘ The Travels of 
Marco Polo," and that Gambmcan , or 
Cambu , s Can, is a contraction of Cam- 
balu Can. VVe may observe that the 
name of one of his sons is Camhallo. Of 
Algarsif, the other son, I can give no ac¬ 
count. The name of his daughter, Can¬ 
ace, is Creek. Keighlley. 

4®* u It is strange that Milton should 
have pronounced the word Camhus'ran; 
nor is it pleasant, when his robust line 
must be resounding in the ear of every 
one to whom the story is called to mind, 
to be forced to obey even the greater dic¬ 
tation of the original, and throw the 


accent, as undoubtedly it ought to be 
turmvn, ou the first and last s.y liable. On 
no theory, as respects Chaucer's versi¬ 
fication, does it appear intelligible now 
Milton could have thrown the accent on 
the second syllable, when the other lead¬ 
ing stares us in the face throughout 
Chaucer's poem.” Ltigk Hunt . 

This noble king, this Tartrc Cambuscan, 
Iladde two sone& by Eltiuta, his wit; 

Of which the eldest sene highte Algarsif, 
lhat other was ycleped Caaiballo. 

Chaucer, 

Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Catubiatcan bold. 

Of Camball and of Algarsile, 

And who had Canace"to wife. 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass; 
And of the wondrous horse ot brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride- MUton 

1 have still by me the beginnings of several 
stones, . . . which, after in vain endeavorm 
to mold them into shape, I threw aside, like 
the tale of Carnbuscau, “ left half told.” 

T. Moore. 

Cambyses, King. See King Cask 

BYSES. 

Cam'de-o. ( Hindu Myth.) The god 
of love. See Kama. 

The tenth Avatar comes! at Heaven’s com¬ 
mand. 

Shall Senswattee wave her hallowed wand, 
And Camdeo bright and Ganesa sublime 
Shall bless with joy their own propitious 
clinic! Campbell. 

Cam'e-ldt. A parish in Somerset¬ 
shire, England (now called Queen’s 
Camel), where King Arthur is said 
to have held Ms court, and where the 
vast intrenchments of an ancient 
town or station — called by the in¬ 
habitants 14 King Arthur’s' Palace ” 
— are still to be seen. It is some¬ 
times erroneously identified with 
■Winchester. Shakespeare alludes to 
Camelot as being famous for a breed 
of geese. 

Goose, if once I had thee upon Sarum plain, 
I ’4 drive thee cackling home to Camelot 

Lear. 

Ca-me'nse. (Rom. Myth.) Prophetic 
nymphs, of whom Egeria was the 
most celebrated. The Roman poets 
often apply the name to the Muses. 
[Written also, but improperly, C a- 
m oe n a 1 .] 

CS-milTS. A virgin, queen of the 
Yolscians. famous for her fleetness 
of foot and her grace. She assisted 
Turnus In his war against JRneas, 
and signalized herself by undaunted 
bravery. 
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J0©” u The first female warrior is the 
Camilla of Virgil. 5 ’ Dr. Johnson. 

'When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight 
to thrmv, 

The line, too, labors, and the words move 
slow'. 

iVot so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, or skims along 
the main. Pope. 

Candide (kon'ded', 02). The kero of 
Voltaire's celebrated novel of the 
same name, in which lie collects to¬ 
gether the most dreadful misfortunes, 
and heaps them upon the head of a 
single individual, with the intention, 
probably, of inculcating a philosoph¬ 
ical indifference to the disasters and 
disappointments and sorrows which 
inevitably beset human life. 

The boy-author [Beckford] appears already 
to have rubbed all the bloom off his heart; 
and., in the midst of his dazzling genius, one 
trembles to think that a stripling of years so 
tender should have attained the cool cynicism 
of a Candide. Load. (Ju. lieu. 

Candor, Mrs. A noted slanderer in 
Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal.” 

JftGF* u The name of 1 Mrs. Candor’ has 
become one of those formidable by-words 
which have more power in putting folly 
and ill-nature out of countenance than 
whole volumes of the wisest remonstrance 
and reasoning.” T. Moore. 

Ills (Sterne’s] Mends, . . . wrote to him of 
the rumor [that he had accepted a bribe], and 
of how the Yorkshire Mr*. Candors were cir¬ 
culating that he had furnished all the details 
of that complacen t sketch. Percy Fitzgerald. 

CS-nid'i-A A sorceress often men¬ 
tioned by Horace. She used wax 
figures in working her spells and en¬ 
chantments, and, by her conjurations, 
she made the moon, descend from 
the heavens. 

The savor Is sweet, bat it hath been cooked 
by a C’anidia or an firichtho. Sir IV. Scott. 

Can-nucksk A nickname applied to 
Canadians by people in the United 
States. [Wri’tten also Cunuucks.] 

Cl-nO'pUS. [Gr. Kaj'W7ro<?.] ( Gv . 

'Rom. Myth. ) The pilot of Menelaus, 
killed in Egypt by the bite of a 
poisonous serpent, when returning 
from Troy. He was buried by Mon- 
elaus on” the site of the town of 
Canopus, which derived its name 
from him* According to some ac¬ 
counts, Canopus was worshiped in 
Egypt as a divine being, and was 
represented in the shape of a jar with 
small feet, a thin neck, a swollen 


body, and a round back. [Written 
also Canobus.] 

Capability Brown. Launcelot Brown, 
a famous English gardener of the 
last century 5 — so called from his 
constant use of the word “ capabil¬ 
ity,” as well as on account of his 
genius for making sterile or naked 
grounds fruitful and beautiful. 

There is a very large artificial lake [at Blen¬ 
heim] which was created by (’apabiJitvBrown, 
and lills the basin that he scooped tor it, just 
as if Nature had poured these broad wutern 
mto one of her own valleys. Hawthorne . 

Cap'S-neus. [Gr. Ka 7 rai'ev?*] ( Gr . 
Myth.) One of the seven heroes 
who marched from Argos against 
Thebes. lie was killed with a thun¬ 
der-bolt by Jupiter for impiously say¬ 
ing that not even the lire of .Jupiter 
should prevent him from scaling the 
walls of the city. See Kvadne. 

Gape of Storms. See Storm y Cape. 

Capitan (kft'pe'to 11 ', 02 ). A boastful, 
swaggering, cowardly fellow, who 
figured in almost all the Trench 
farces and comedies previous to the 
time of Moli^re. 

Gaps and Hats. See Hats and 
Caps. 

Captain, The Black. See Black 
Captain, The. 

Captain Boys. [Fr. Le Capitaine 
Lays.] A sobriquet given, by her 
contemporaries, to Louise Labi 1 (1526- 
3566), who, in early life, embraced 
the profession of arms, and gave re¬ 
peated proofs of the greatest valor. 

Captain Bight. A fictitious com¬ 
mander — like the Captain Hock of 
more recent times — whom the peas¬ 
ants in the south of Ireland, in the 
last century, were sworn to obey. 

Captain Bock. The fictitious name 
of a leader of Irish insurgents about 
the year 1822, who appeared contin¬ 
ually in large masses, among the hills 
and valleys, and might, at almost 
any time of night, be met with in 
the highways. They were said to be 
under the command of a Captain, or 
General, Rock, and all the lawless 
notices they issued were signed in 
his name. The term is supposed to 
have been a common imaginary title 
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adopted by the chief confederates,— 
whose identity was never established. 

Cap'u-lefc. Tiie head of a noble house 
of Verona, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of “ Romeo and Juliet,” — hotile to 
the house of Montague. He is rep¬ 
resented as a jovial, testy old man, 
self-willed, violent, and "tyrannical. 

Cap r u-let s Lady. Wife of Capulet, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Romeo 
and Joliet.” 

4®“ “ Then Lady Capulefc comes sweep¬ 
ing by with her train of velvet, her black 
hood, her fin, and her rosary, — the very 
beau-ideal of a proud Italian matron of 
the fifteenth century, who<e offer to poi¬ 
son Romeo in revenge for the death of 
Tybalt stamps her with one very char¬ 
acteristic trait of the age and country. 
Yet she loves her daughter; and there is 
a touch of remorseful teuderness in her 
lamentation over her which adds to our 
impression of the timid softness of Juliet 
and the harsh subjection in which she 
has been kept.” Mrs. Jameson. 

f&S* The Capulets and Montagues ( Cap- 
elletti and Montecchi, or Montieo'i) were 
two rival houses of Verona in the latter 
part of the thirteenth and the e irly part 
of the fourteenth centuries. The familiar 
expression, “ tue tomb of the Capulets,” 
does not occur in Shakespeare. It has not 
been found in any author previous to 
Burke, and probably originated with him. 
In a letter to Matthew Smith, he says, u I 
would rather sleep in the corner of a lit¬ 
tle country church-yard than in the tomb 
of all the Capulets 

Car'S-b&s, Marquis of. [Fr. Mar - 
quis da Qtrabns, maf'ke' du ka'ri'- 
t>3/]. A fanciful title employed to 
designate a man who possesses, or 
makes a boast of possessing, large 
estates; a feudal lord; or, in general, 
any pompous and purse-proud in¬ 
dividual. The name occurs in the 
nursery tale, “ Puss in Boots,” and 
Beranger has adopted it as the title 
of one of his most popular lyrics. 
See Puss in Boots. 

“ See this old marquis treating us 
As if a conquered race: 

His raw-boned steed has brought him back 
From distant hiding-place. 

With saber brandished o’er his head 
That never dealt a blow. 

The noble mortal marches on. 

And seeks hia old chateau. 

Hats off, hats off! near and far, 

Bow to the Marquis qf Caratms .” 

Btranger, Tram. 


The States General assembled May 1,178St 
The delegates* of the poor were to meet under 
the same roof with tlie titled aristocrats who 
had trampled ou their social rights and. do- 1 
niestic affections so long, with the mitered 
lends who had extracted tneir last sheaves of 
corn. The opponents sat face to face —the 
pale, thoughtful, and emaciated face of the 
suffering and revengeful tiers-t tat, the bloat¬ 
ed, handsome, and contemptuous face of the 
high-born bishop and polished duke. They 
must have looked ateach other with strangely 
ominous eyes when they met for the first 
time, and Jacques Bonliomme examined the 
31 armus.de Carahas across the gulf of so many 
hundred years. Rev. J. White. 

In Vivian Grey, his [Disraeli’s] views seemed 
bounded by a desire to find a Marquis de 
Curabas . Snides. 

Car'a-doe. A knight of the Round 
Table, distinguished for his valor, 
biit yet more as the husband of a 
chaste and constant lady, the only 
dame in Queen Guinever’s train 
who could wear a certain mantle de¬ 
signed to prove matrimonial fidelity. 
He was sumamed Brief - Bras, or 
“ Shrunken-Ann,” a Norman corrup¬ 
tion of FritcbrFms , or “Strong-Arm.” 
To explain the reason of the former 
epithet, the later romancers feigned 
that a wicked enchanter caused a 
serpent to fasten on Caradoe’s ann, 
and suck his flesh and blood, and 
that no human power was able to as¬ 
suage his pain, or remove the reptile. 
Caradoc is the hero of an old ballad 
entitled “ The Boy and the Mantle.” 

Car'S-this. The mother of the Caliph 
Vafhek, in Beckford’s tale of this 
name; represented as an adept in 
judicial astrology and magic- 

Carderdo {Sp.pron, kar-da/ne-o). A 
distracted lover—the dupe of a per¬ 
fidious friend — whose adventures 
form an episode in the histoiy of 
“Don Quixote.” 

Car'du-el (6). A name given, in the 
old romances about Arthur and his 
knights, to the city of Carlisle. 

Car'ker, Mr. A plausible villain in 
Dickens’s “ Dombev and Son.” 

Carlo Khan. A nickname given to 
Charles James Fox (1749-1806), on 
account of a bill which he brought 
into Parliament, in 178*3, for a new 
regulation of the East Indies, from 
the supposition that he aimed to 
establish a dictatorship in his own 
person. 
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Carlyle, Jupiter. See Jupiter Car¬ 
lyle. 

Carmilh.au. See Klabotermann. 

Car'pi-o, Ber-nar'do del. A very 
ancient mythical, or semi-mythical, 
hero of Christian Spain, who*signal¬ 
ized himself, chiefly in the Moorish 
army, by his chivalrous deeds, lie 
is said to have been an illegitimate 
son of Don Sancho, Count of Sal¬ 
dana, and of Doha Ximena, a sister 
of King Alfonso, surnamed The 
Chaste. He is a favorite hero in the 
old Spanish romances and ballads, in 
which.the honor is claimed for him 
of slaying the famous Orlando, or 
Roland, on the fatal field of Ronces- 
valles. 

Car-ras'co, Samson. [Sp. Sanson 
Carrasco , sfm-soih kar-rds'ko.] A 
waggish bachelor of Salamanca who 
figures in Cervantes’s romance, “Don 
Quixote.” 

lie may perhaps hoast of arresting tlie gen¬ 
eral attention, in the same manner as the 
bachelor Samson Carrasco, of fixing the 
weather-cock La Giralda of Seville for weeks, 
months, or years, that is, for as long as the 
wind shall uniformly blow from one quarter. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Car-taph/i-lus. See Jew, The Wan¬ 
dering. 

Casella (kd-zel'lS;). The name of a 
musician and old friend of Dante, 
immortalized by him in his poem 
entitled “La Diviua Commedia.” 
Dante, on his arrival in Purgatory, 
sees a vessel approaching freighted 
with souls, under the conduct of an 
angel, to be cleansed from their 
sins, and made fit for Paradise. 
When they are disembarked, the 
poet recognizes in the crowd his old 
friend Casella. In the course of an 
affectionate interview, the poet re¬ 
quests a soothing air, and Casella 
sings, with enchanting sweetness, 
Dante’s second canzone. 

Dante shall give fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella , whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 

Milton. 

Cas'i-mere. A Polish emigrant in 
“The Hovers, or The Double Ar¬ 
rangement,” in the poetry of the 
“ Anti-Jacobin.” See Beefington, 
Milor. 


Cas-sau'drS. [Gr. Kaircra^Spa.J ( Gr. 
if Horn. Myth.) A beautiful daugh¬ 
ter of Priam and Hecuba. Accord¬ 
ing to the poets, she possessed the 
gift of prophecy, but none believed 
her predictions. 

Cassim Baba. See Baba, Cassim. 

Cas'si-o (kaslrii-o). Lieutenant of 
Othello, and a tool of Iago, in {Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy of “ Othello.” j 

Indeed, I have so poor a brain myself, when 
I impose upon it the least burden beyond myi 
usual three glasses, that I have only, like 
honest Oassio , a very vague recollection of 
the confusion of last night. Sir W. Scott. 

Cas-si'ope, or Cas'si-o-pe'i-l (20). 

[Gr. Kacrcrtoirr;, l\acrcri67ma.] ( Gr. if 

Mom. Myth.) The wife or Cepheus, 
and the mother of Andromache. She 
was an Ethiopian by birth, and was 
so proud of her beauty that she even 
exalted it above that of the sea- 
nymphs, and thus incurred their en¬ 
mity. After death she was placed 
among the stars, forming the constel¬ 
lation popularly known as “ The 
Lady in her Chair.” [Written also 
C a s s i e p e i a.] 

That starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended. 

Milton. 

Cas'ta-ly. A poetical form of Castalia , 
the name of a spring at the foot of 
Mt. Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. The poets feigned that 
its waters filled the mind of those 
who drank of it with poetic inspira¬ 
tion. 

Cas-ta'rS. [Probably from Lat. castst, 
fern, of 'casius, chaste; perhaps casta 
ara , sacretl altar. 1 A poetical name 
under which William Iiabington 
(1605-1654) celebrated the praises 
of Lucia, daughter of the first Lord 
Powis, the lady whom he married. 

Castle, Doubting. See Doubting 
Castle. 

Castle of Indolence. The title of a 
poem by Thomson, and the name of 
a castle described in it as situated in 
a pleasing land of drowsiness, where 
every sense was steeped in the most 
luxurious and enervating delights. 
The owner of this castle was a pow¬ 
erful enchanter, who sought by the 
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exercise of magical arts to entice un¬ 
wary passers-by within the gate, that 
he might deprive them of their 
manly strength, take away all their 
high hopes and aims, and engage 
them in a constant round of sensual 
amusements. 

The effect of the climate, the air, the se¬ 
renity and sweetness of the place, is almost as 
seductive as that of the Castle of Indolence. 

W. lining. 

Castles in Spain. See CiiAteaux 
ex Espagxe. 

Castlewood, Beatrix. The heroine 
of Thackeray’s novel of “ Esmond;” 
“ perhaps the finest picture of splen¬ 
did, lustrous physical beauty ever 
given to the world.” 

Cas'tor. [Gr. Kacrrcop."] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Leda, and a brother 
of Pollux, or Polydeuces. According 
to some writers, they were twins, and 
Jupiter was their father; others as¬ 
sert that they were the sons of Tyn- 
dareus, king” of Lacedaemon; others, 
again, say that Pollux was the son of 
Jupiter, and Castor of Tyndareus. 
Kence Pollux was immortal, while 
Castor was subject to old age and 
death, like other men. But such was 
the mutual affection of the two 
brothers, that Jupiter granted the 
prayer of Pollux, and consented that 
they should share each other’s lot, by 
living, alternately, one day in the un¬ 
der-world, and the next in heaven. 
According to a different form of the 
story, he rewarded their mutual at¬ 
tachment by placing them among the 
stars as Gemini , or “ The Twins.” the 
third constellation of the zodiac. 
[Castor and Pollux are sometimes 
called the Dioscuri, or “ Sons of Jove,” 
and Tyndaridce ., or u Sons of Tynda¬ 
reus.” J 

Ci£-tb.ay'. An old name for China, 
said to have been introduced into 
Europe by Marco Polo, the celebrat¬ 
ed Venetian traveler. It is corrupted 
from the Tartar appellation Khitai 
(ke-tE), that is, the country of the 
Khitans, who occupied the northern 
portions of the empire at the period 
of the Mongol invasion. The hero¬ 
ine of Bojardo’s u Orlando Innamo- 


rato,” the beautiful Angelica, was a 
princess of Cathay. 

Through the shadow of the globe we sweep 
into the younger day ; 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay. Tennyson. 

Catholic Majesty. A title first given, 
in 739 by Gregory III. to Alfonso 
I. of Spain, who was thereupon sur- 
named The Catholic. The title was 
also given to Ferdinand V., in 1474. 
It was bestowed upon Ferdinand and 
his queen by Innocent VIII., on ac¬ 
count of their zeal for the Roman 
Catholic religion, and their establish¬ 
ment of the Inquisition in Spain. 

Ca/to-Street Conspiracy. {Eng. 
Hist.) A plot of a gang of low and 
desperate politicians to murder the 
ministers of the crown at a cabinet- 
dinner at Lord Harrowby’s, with the 
view of raising an insurrection in 
London, and overthrowing the gov¬ 
ernment. The conspirators w r ere ar¬ 
rested in Cato Street, Feb. 23, 1820, 
and Thistlewood — one of the ring¬ 
leaders— and four of his chief as¬ 
sociates, having been convicted of 
treason, were executed May 1. 

Candle, Mrs. Margaret. The feigned 
author of a series of u Curtain Lec¬ 
tures” delivered in the course of 
thirty years, between eleven at night 
and seven in the morning, to her 
husband, Mr. Job Caudle, “one of 
the few men whom Nature, in her 
casual bounty to women, sends into 
the world as patient listeners.” The 
real author of these humorous and 
famous lectures was Douglas Jerrold. 

Violante was indeed a bewitching child, — 
a child to whom I defy Mrs. Caudle herself 
(immortal Mrs. Caudle I) to have been a harsh, 
step-mother. Sir E. Eulicer Lytton. 

Caufiine, Sir. The hero of an an¬ 
cient English ballad of the same 
name, preserved in Percy’s “ Re- 
liques.” 

Cau/mis. [Gr. Kawos.] See Byb¬ 
us. 

Caustic, Christopher. A pseudo¬ 
nym adopted by Thomas Green Fes¬ 
senden (1771-1*837) in his Hudibras- 
tic poem called u Terrible Tractora- 
tion.” 

Caustic, Colonel. A prominent char- 
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acter in “ The Lounger,” sketched 
by Henry Mackenzie. He is u a tine 
gentleman of the last age, somewhat 
severe in his remarks upon the pres¬ 
ent.” 

Cautionary Towns. ( Eng. Hl&i.) A 
name given to the towns of Briel, 
Flushing, Kammekins, and Wal- 
cheren, which were placed, in 1585, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s possession as 
security for the payment of troops 
furnished by her tofhe Netherlands. 
Only one third of the sum was re¬ 
funded; but the Cautionary Towns 
were, notwithstanding, delivered up, 
July 14,161G, a treaty for this purpose 
having been signed May 22. 

Cave of Mam'mSu. The abode of 
the god of riche*s, described in the 
seventh canto of the second book of 
Spenser’s “ Faery Queen.” 

Xfcff- u By what subtle art of tracing the 
mental processes it is effected, we are riot 
philosophers enough to explain; but iu 
that wonderful episode of the Cave of 
Mammon, in which the Money God ap¬ 
pears first in the lowest form of a miser, 
is then a worker of metals, and becomes 
the god of all the treasures of the world, 
and has a daughter, Ambition, before 
whom all the world kneels for favors, — 
with the Hesperian fruit, the waters of 
Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands 
vainly, but not impertinently, in the 
same stream, — that we should be at oue 
moment in the cave of an old hoarder of 
treasures, at the next at the forge of the 
Cyclops, in a palace and yet in hell, all 
at once, with the shifting mutations of 
the most rambling dream, and our judg¬ 
ment yet all the time awake, and neither 
able nor willing to detect the fallacy, is 
a proof of that hidden sanity which still 
guides the poet in the wildest seeming 
aberrations.” Charles Lamb. 

Cave of Montesinos. See Monte- 

SINOS. 

Ce'crops. [Gr. Ke/cpw^.] (Gr. Myth,,) 
The first king of Attica, described as 
an autochthon, the upper part of 
whose body was human, while the 
lower part Was that of a dragon. He 
is said to have instituted marriage, 
altars, and sacrifices, and to have in¬ 
troduced agriculture, navigation, and 
commerce. 

CSd'ric. A Saxon thane, of Rother- 


wood, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
“ Ivanhoe.” 

Cel'a-dSn. 1. The hero of an epi¬ 
sode in the poem of “ Summer,” in 
Thomson’s u Seasons; ” in love with 
Amelia, who is described as having 
been killed in his arms by a stroke 
of lightning. 

2. A poetical name for any swain, 
or rustic lover. 

Had we been the Celadon and Chloe of a 
country village, lie could not have regarded 
us as more equal, so far as'the world went. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Ce-lse'no. [Gr. KeAaiwi.] (, Gr. # Bom. 
Myth.) One of the Harpies. See 
Hakpies. 

Celestial City. In Bunyan’s “ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,” the city toward 
which Christian makes his pilgrim¬ 
age; — the heavenly Jerusalem, 
whose splendors are portrayed in the 
Apocalypse. 

Celestial Empire. A name often 
used, in Europe and America, as a 
popular designation of China. It is 
derived, according to Williams, from 
the Chinese words Tien Chan, that 
is, Heavenly Dynasty, meaning the 
kingdom ruled over by the dynasty 
appointed by Heaven. 

Celia. 1. Daughter of Frederick, the 
usurping duke, in Shakespeare’s “ Aa 
You Like It.” 

2. The name given b^ Thomas 
Carew, an English poet of the sev¬ 
enteenth century, to his lady-love, 
whose real name is unknown. 

CMim&ne (s& / le / mftn', 31,103). 1. A 
misanthrope _ in Molibre’s “ Leg 
Prdcieuses Ridicules.” 

2. A coquette in Molibrc’s u Misan¬ 
thrope,” — an admirable portrait. 

Cem'taurg. [Lat. Ceoituuri, Gr. 
KeVraupoi, bllll-killers.] ( Gr. if Bom. 
Myth.) According to the earliest ac¬ 
counts, a rude and savage people 
of Thessaly, afterward described aa 
monsters half man and half horse, 
and particularly celebrated for their 
contest with the Lapithaj. See 
Lap mi as. 

Century White. A sobriquet given 
to John White (1500-1G45), a bar- 
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rister and political writer of the time 
of the English Commonwealth, from 
his principal publication, “ The First 
Century of Scandalous Malignant 
Priests, Made and Admitted into 
Benelices by the Prelates,” &c. 

Ceph'a-lus. [Gr. Ke'^aAo?.] ( Gr. cf* 
Rom. Myth.) The husband of Pro- 
cris. See Prooris. 

Ce'phLeus (28). [Gr. K7j<£ev9.] (Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) 1 . One of the Argo¬ 
nauts. 

2 . King of Ethiopia, husband of 
Cassiopeia, and lather of Andromeda. 

Cer'be-rus (4). [Gr. KepjSepo?.] ( Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) A dog with three heads, 
a serpent’s tail, and a snaky mane, 
who guarded the portal of Hades, 
into which he admitted the shades, 
but from which he never let them out 
again. Hercules overcame him, and 
brought him away. 

Ce'res (9). ( Gr. cf* Rom. Myth.) The 
daughter of Saturn and Ops, sister of 
Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Juno, and 
Yesta, mother of Proserpine, and 
goddess of corn, harvest, and flowers. 
She is usually represented as riding 
in a chariot drawn by dragons; with 
a torch or a basket in her hand, and 
crowned with poppies or ears of com. 

CSrT-mBn. A lord of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare’s “Pericles.” 

Ce'yx* [Gr. ( Gr. Rom. 

Myth.) See Alcyone. 

Chad'band, Tine Hew. Mr. A char¬ 
acter in Dickens’s “Bleak House;” 
a type of hypocritical piety. 

phS-mont'. One of the dramatis per¬ 
sonas in Otway’s tragedy of “ The 
Orphan.” 

Why, Heaven love you ! I would as soon 
invite a fire-brand into my stack-yard, — he ’a 
an Almanzor, a Chamont. Sir W. Scott. 

Champion of the Virgin. A title 
given to St. Cyril of Alexandria. See 
Doctor of the Incarnation. 

gh&r'i-t£s. [Gr. Xdprres:.] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) ~The Graces. See Graces. 

Charlies. A sobriquet given to the 
night-watchmen of London before the 
organization of the police force by Sir 


Robert Peel in 1829. They were so 
called from King Charles I., who, in 
1640, extended and improved the 
police system of the metropolis. 

Char'mi-an. A kind-hearted but 
simple-minded female attendant on 
Cleopatra, in Shakespeare’s play of 
“ Antony and Cleopatra.” 

Qhli/rSn. [xdpwi/.] (Gr. $ Rom . 
Myth.) A god of Hades, son of Ere¬ 
bus and Nox. He was an aged and, 
dirty ferry-man, who conducted the 
souls of the buried dead across the 
river Styx. See Styx. 

Cha-ryb'dis. [Gr. Xdpv0Sis.] ( Gr. 
cj* Rom. Myth.) A ravenous woman, 
turned by Jupiter into a dangerous 
gulf or whirlpool on the coast of 
Sicily, opposite to Scylla, on the coast 
of Italy. See Scylla. 

Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 
And fell Qhurybdis murmured soft applause. 

Milton. 

Chateaux en Espagne (sha/toz' on 
nes'pafi', 62, 78). [Fr., castles in 

Spain.] Groundless or visionary 
projects; a French phrase sometimes 
used in English. In the fifteenth 
century, thev said, in the same sense, 
u fairedts cluzteaux en Arie,” to build 
castles in Asia. 

Chauvin (sho'va 11 ', 62). The princi¬ 
pal character in Scribe’s “ Soldat La- 
boureur;” represented as a veteran 
soldier of the time of the first Empire, 
having an unbounded admiration of 
Napoleon, and a blind idolatry of all 
that pertains to him. 

Cherubim, Hon. See Don Cheru¬ 
bim. 

Chevalier de St. George. See St. 
George, Chevalier de. 

Ghev'y Chase. The subject and the 
title of a famous old English ballad. 
The event which is commemorated 
is probably the battle of Otterbum, 
which happened in August, 1*388, 
and is declared by Froissart to have 
been the bravest and most chivalrous 
which was fought in his day; but it 
is impossible to reconcile the inci¬ 
dents of the poem with history. 

u According to the ballad, Percy 
vowed that he would enter Scotland, and 
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take his pleasure for three days in the 
■woods of his rival, and slay the deer there¬ 
in at will. Douglas, when he heard the 
vaunt, exclaimed : 1 Tell him he will find 
one day more than enough. 5 Accordingly, 
at the time of tne hay-harvest, Percy, 
with stag-hounds and archers, passed 
into the domains of his foe, and slew a 
1 hundred fallow-deer and harts of grice.’ 
"When the English had hastily cooked 
their game, and weie about to retire, 
Earl Douglas, clad in armor and heading 
his Scottish peers, came on the scene. 
Haughty challenge and defiance passed 
between the potentates, and the battle 
joined. In che center of the fray the two 
leaders met. ‘ Yield thee, Percy 1 ’ cried 
Douglas. ‘ I will yield to no Scot that 
was ever horn of woman! ’ cried Percy. 
During this colloquy, an English arrow 
struck Douglas to the heart. ‘ Fight on, 
my merry men! 7 cried he, as he died. 
Percy, with all the chivalrous feeling of 
his race, took the dead man by the hand, 
and vowed that he would have given all 
his lands to save him, for a braver kuight 
never fell by such a chance. Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, having seen the fall of 
Douglas, clapped spurs to his horse, 
dashed on Percy, and struck his spear 
through his body a long cloth-yard and 
more. Although the loaders on both 
sides had fallen, the battle, which had 
begun at break of day, continued till the 
ringing of the curfew-bell. When the 
battle ended, representatives of every no¬ 
ble family on either side of the border 
lay on the bloody greensward,” 

Chambers. 

J8££F* i£ T never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that 1 found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet.'” 

Sir Philip Sidney. 

Chicaneau (she'k&'no'). A litigious 
tradesman in Racine’s comedy, “ Les 
Plaideurs.” 

Chicard (she'kaf', 64). [From the orig¬ 
inator, a M. Chieard.] The Harlequin 
of the modern French carnival. His 
costume is composed of the most 
various and incongruous articles, but 
generally includes a helmet, a pos¬ 
tilion’s wig, a flannel shirt, and 
cavalry trousers. His arms are half 
bare, and are thrust into buff gloves 
with large cuffs. 

Chichevache (sheslrivitsh')* [Fr., 
said to signify literally, u melancholy, 
or sour visage.”] [Written also 
Chichefaehe and Chinch- 


vac h e.] A fabulous monster. 
Chaucer alludes to it near the close of 
“The Clerkes Tale.” The following 
is Tyrwhitt’s note on the place: — 

4 j££f* u This excellent reading is restored 
upon, the authority of the best MSS. in¬ 
stead of the common one, Chedii vacke. 
The allusion is to the subject of an old 
ballad, which is still preserved in MS. 
Harl. 2251, fol. 270, b. It is a kind of 
pageant, in which two beasts are intro¬ 
duced, called Bycorne and Chichevache. 
The first is supposed to feed upon obe¬ 
dient husbands, and the other upon pa¬ 
tient wives; and the humor of the piece 
consists in representing Bycorne as pam¬ 
pered with a superfluity of food, and 
Chichevache as half starved.” 

Childe Harold. See Harold. 
Ciiilde. 

Childe Howland. See Rowlard v 
Childe. 

Child of Hale. A name often given 
to John Middleton, a famous English 
giant, who was born at Hale, in Lan¬ 
cashire, in 1578. Ills height was 
nine feet and three inches, “ wanting 
but six inches,” says JDr. Plott, u of 
the Mize of Goliath.” 

Children in the Wood. Two char¬ 
acters in an ancient and wcll-knowf 
ballad entitled “The Children in tlu 
Wood, or The Norfolk Gent.’s Las! 
Will and Testament,” which ia 
thought by some to be a disguised 
recital of the alleged murder of his 
nephews hv Richard 111. It is cer¬ 
tain that the ballad corresponds es¬ 
sentially with the narrative of the 
chroniclers. Addison says of the 
ballad referred to, that it is “ one 
of the darling songs of the common 
people, and the delight of most Eng¬ 
lishmen at some part of their age.” 
See the “ Spectator,” Nos. 85 and 
170. 

Qhi-mee'r$ (9). [Gr. XAuupa.l (Or. 
cf Rom. Myth.) A strange, iire-breath- 
ing monster of Lveia, killed by llel- 
lerophon. See IIellkhoi'IIon. 

Chinaman, John. A cant or popular 
name for the Chinese. The earliest 
known instance of its use is in “ A 
Letter to the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment of I )rury-Lane Theater, London, 
1810,” p. 64. 
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Ohi'ron (9). [Gr. Xei'pa>v.] ( Gr - cf* 

^ Rom. Myth.) The wisest and most 
famous of all the Centaurs; noted 
for his skill in music, medicine, and 
hunting. He was the instructor of 
Achilles, and many other heroes of 
Grecian story. Jupiter placed him 
among the stars, as the constellation 
Sagittarius , or u The Archer.” 

Chlo'e. Formerly a very common 

* name, in pastoral poetry, for a mis¬ 
tress or sweetheart, but of late gen¬ 
erally appropriated to negresses and 
spaniels. 

ghlo'ris (9). [Gr. XAupiV.] (Gr. 
Myth.) The wife of Zephvrus, and 
the goddess of flowers; the same 
with the Roman Flora. See Flora. 

Chriemhild (kreem'hllt), or Chriem- 
hilde (kreem-hiPda). The heroine 
of the German epic poem, the “ Nibe- 
lungen Lied,” represented as a wom¬ 
an of the rarest grace and beauty, 
and rich beyond conception. By tke 
treacherous" murder of her husband, 
she becomes changed from a gentle 
and lowing woman into a perfect fury 
of revenge. See Brunehild, Hagen, 
Siegfried. [W ritten also K r i e m - 
hilt.] 

£hris'ts-bel. 1. The heroine of the 
old romance of “ Sir Eglamour of 
Artois.” 

2. A lady in the ancient ballad of 
“ Sir Caullne,” the daughter of a 
“bonnye kinge” in Ireland. 

3. Jl lady in Coleridge’s poem of 
the same name. 

Christian. The hero of Bunvan’s 
spiritual romance, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” This celebrated allegory 
describes the awakening of Chris¬ 
tian’s spiritual fears; his resolution 
to depart from the City of Destruc¬ 
tion, where he had resided; his inef¬ 
fectual attempts to induce his wife and 
family and neighbors to accompany 
him This departure; and all the in¬ 
cidents, whether of a discouraging or 
a comforting nature, which befall 
him on his journey, until he arrives 
at the Celestial City; the whole being 
designed to represent the various ex¬ 
periences, internal and external, in 
the life of a real Christian. 


We seem to have fallen among the ac¬ 
quaintances, of our old friend Christian: bome- 
times we meet Mistrust and Timorous some¬ 
times Mr. Hateaood and Mr. JLovelust, and. 
then again Prudence, Piety, and Charity. 

Macaulay. 

Chris'ti-an'a (krist'yl-an'll). The 
wife of Christian, in "Bunvan’s “ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,” who sets out with 
her children to rejoin her husband in 
the Celestial City, under the guidance 
of Mr. Great-heart. 

One, like the white robes seen by Christiana, 
on the Delectable Mountains, is protected 
from impurity by an inherent virtue ; the 
other, like a virgin fortress, is secured again sV 
assault by its forbidding frown and its terrible 
powers of resistance. It. G. White . 

Christian Ci 9 'e-ro. A name con¬ 
ferred upon Lucius Coelms Laetantius, 
au eminent Christian author of the 
early part of the fourth century, on 
account of the remarkable purity and 
eloquence of his style. 

Christian Sen/e-eS. A title some¬ 
times given to Joseph Hall (1574- 
1656), Bishop of Norwich, an eminent 
divine, highly esteemed as a moralist. 

Christian Vir'gil. A title given to 
Marco Girolamo Vida (1490-1566), 
one of the most learned scholars and 
most elegant Latin writers of his 
time. He was the author of a Latin 
poem in six books, on the life of 
Christ, the “ Christias,” which is as 
close an imitation of the u JEneid” 
as the great diderence in the nature 
of the subject would permit. 

Qhris'tle of the dint Hill. A char¬ 
acter in Scott’s novel of u The Mon¬ 
astery;” one of Julian Avenel’s re¬ 
tainers. 

Christopher, St. See St. Christo¬ 
pher. 

Chroniclers, The Rhyming. A 

series of writers who arose in England 
about the end of the thirteenth centu¬ 
ry, and related in verse the fabulous 
and tile authentic history of that coun¬ 
try. The most celebrated of them 
■were Layamon, Robert of Gloucester, 
and Robert de Brimne. 

Chro-non'ho-ton-thol'o-gos. 1. A 

pompous character in a burlesque 
tragedy of the same name by Hemy 
Carey. 
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2. A nickname given to General 
John Burgoyne (cl. 1792), on account 
of an inflated address which he de¬ 
livered to the American Indians 
during the war of the Revolution. 

Chrysalde (kre'sald'). A character 
in Moliere’s u L’Bcole des Femmes; ” 
a friend of Arnolphe. 

Chrysale (kre'sjl'V An honest, sim¬ 
ple-minded, hen-pecked tradesman, 
in Moliere’s comedy, “Les Femmes 
Savantes.” 

Chrys'&-or. [Gr. Xpucrawp.] ( Gr. <f 

j Rom. Myth.) A son of Neptune and 
Medusa, and the father of Geryon by 
Callirrhoe. 

CTirysaor, rising out of the sea, 

Showed thus glorious and thus emulous, 
Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe, 

For ever tender, soft, aud tremulous. 

Longfellow. 

£hry-se'is. [Gr. xpv<ng<?.] {Gr. if 

Rom. Myth.) Daughter of Chryses, 
a priest of Apollo. She was famed 
for her beauty, and for her skill in 
embroidery. In the course of the 
Trojan war, she was taken prisoner, 
and given to Agamemnon, who, 
however, was obliged to restore her 
to her lather, in order to stop a plague 
which Apollo sent into the Grecian 
camp in answer to the prayer of 
Chryses. 

Chuz'zle-wit, Jonas. A character 
in Dickens’s novel of “ Martin Ohuz- 
zlewit;” distinguished for his mean 
brutality and small tyranny. 

Chuz'zle-wit, Martin. The hero of 
Dickens’s novel of the same name. 

Ci^'e-ro of Germany. [Lat. Cicero 
Uermmmv.'] A title given to John 
III., margrave and elector of Bran¬ 
denburg (1455-1499). 

Jtejjy “ Nothing struck a discerning pub¬ 
lic like the talent he had for speaking: 
spoke ‘ four hours at a stretch in Kaiser 
Max’s Diets, in elegantly flowing Latin,’ 
with a fair share of meaning too, and had 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence in him 
that were astonishing to hear. . . . His 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence, once 
glorious as the day, procured him the 
name of ‘Johannes Cicero,’ and that is 
what remains of them, for they are sunk 
now, irretrievable he and they, into the 
belly of eternal Night, the final resting- 


CIN 

place, I do perceive, of much Ciceronian 
ware in this world.” Carlyle. 

Cip'e-ro of the Senate. A title 
popularly given to George Canning 
(1770-1827), a distinguished British 
statesman, and a very eloquent 
orator. 

Cic'e-ro’g Mouth. [Fr. La Bouche 
ae Clceron.’] A surname given, for 
his eloquence, to Philippe Pot (1428- 
1494), prime minister of Louis XI. 

Cid, The. [Sp., lord, from Arab, 
seie?.] A title given to Don Rodrigo 
Laynez, a Spanish nobleman of the 
eleventh century,by live Moorish gen¬ 
erals whom he had vanquished. The 
title was confirmed by his king. He 
was also known by the abbreviated 
name of Ruy Diaz (i. e., Rodrigo, 
the son of Diego), and was Count of 
Bivar. In 1005, he was placed by 
King Sancho at the head of all his 
armies, whence he acquired the ap¬ 
pellation of Campeador, i . warrior, 

champion. He is said to have died 
at Valencia, in 1100, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. T he details of 
his history are lost in a cloud of ro¬ 
mantic Action. lie is regarded as the 
model of the heroic virtues of his age, 
and the flower of Spanish chivalry. 

Cid Hamet Benengeli. See Ben- 
enoeli, Cm IIamet. 

Cim-me'ri-ans (9). [Lat. Cimmcrii , 
Gr. Ktju.ju.e'pioi.J {Or. if Rom. Myth.) 
In the poems of Homer, a people 
dwelling “ beyond the ocean-stream,” 
in a land where Ihe sun never shines, 
and where perpetual darkness reigns. 
Later writers placed them in Italy, 
near Lake Avernus, and described 
them as living in dark caverns, ex¬ 
ploring metals, and never coming 
into the light of day. 

CirPder-el'lS;. [That is, little tinder- 
girl; Fr. Cendrillon, Ger. Asciien- 
orddel , Aschenputtd.] The heroine 
of a well-known fairy tale, repre¬ 
sented as the daughter of a king ora 
rich man, and condemned by a cruel 
step-mother to act the part of a 
household drudge, sitting in theashcs r 
while her more favored sisters are 
dressed in finery and live in splendor. 
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The story recounts how, by a faiiy’s 
help, Cinderella presents herself be¬ 
fore a young prince, and gains his 
love, to the chagrin of her sisters, 
who had sought to win his favor, and 
how, when he would pursue her, he 
loses sight of her, and, at last, by 
means of a glass slipper, or, as some 
say, a golden shoe, (the gift of the 
fairy,) which she had dropped in her 
■flight, and which would tit no other 
foot but hers, he discovers her, and 
then marries her. 

JJST The story is very wide-spread, and 
is told with variations in different lan¬ 
guages. It is of great antiquity, and 
probably derived from the East. Among 
the Germans, the story is mentioned as 
early as the sixteenth century, in Rollen- 
hagen's u Frosehmjiuseler.” In France, 
Perrault and Madame D'Annoy have in¬ 
cluded it in their u Fairy Tales.” A 
similar story, of Grecian or Egyptian ori¬ 
gin. is told of Rhodopis and *Psammiti- 
chus in Egypt. 

Ci-pah'go. A marvelous island, de¬ 
scribed in the u Voyages” of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian" traveler. It is 
represented as lying in the eastern 
seas, some 1500 miles from land, and 
of its beauty and wealth many stories 
are related. The island of Cipango 
was an object of diligent search with 
Columbus and the early navigators. 

It is supposed by some to be the same 
as Japan. [Written also Z i p a n g i 
and Z ip angri. ] 

Nor will I bestow any more attention or 
credit to the idea that America is the fairy 
region of Zipangn, described by that dream¬ 
ing traveler, Marco Polo, the "V enetian. 

JF- Irving. 

Cxr'ce(4). [Gr. KtpAO).] {Gr.tfRom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Sol and the 
oceanid Perse, and a noted sorceress. 

She lived in the island of JEa?a, sur¬ 
rounded with numbers of human 
beings, whom she had changed by 
her drugs and incantations into the 
shape of wolves and lions. When 
Ulysses, in his wanderings, came to 
this island, she turned two-and- 
twentv of his companions into swine; 
but Ulysses himself, having obtained 
from Mercury a sprig of the herb 
moly, — of wonderful power to resist 
sorceries, —- went boldly to the palace 
of the enchantress, remained unin- 

*ud for the Remark* and Rules to which the number 


jured bv her drugs, and induced her 
to disenchant his comrades. 

Who knows not Circe, 

The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed ci p 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, # 

And downward fell into a groveling swine ? 

Miltn « 

Circumlocution Office. A desi^ 
nation made use of by Dickens in 
44 Little Dorrit,” in ridicule of official 
delays and indirectness. The Cir¬ 
cumlocution Office is described as 
the chief of 41 public departments in 
the art of perceiving how not to do it 
The name has come into popular use 
as a synonym for governmental rou¬ 
tine, or red tape,” or a roundabout 
way of transacting public business. 

44 The Administrative Reform As¬ 
sociation might have worked for ten. 
years without producing half of the 
effect which Mr. Dickens has produced 
in the same direction, by Ringing out the 
phrase, * The Circumlocution Office. 5 ” 

Masson. 

Cirongillio of Thrace (the-ron-heP- 
ye-o). The hero of an old romance 
of chivalry" by Bernardo de V argas. 

Cities of the Plain. The name often 
given to Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
chief of the five cities which were 
destroyed by fire from heaven ( Gen. 
xix.),"and their sites covered by the 
Dead Sea. 

Citizen King. A surname popularly 
given to Louis Philippe, who, in 
1830, was placed on the throne of 
France as the elective king of a 
constitutional monarchy. 

City of Brotherly Love. [Gr. 
<t>iA<xSeA<£eia, brotherly love.] Phil¬ 
adelphia, the metropolis of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, is sometimes so called, with 
reference to the signification of the 
name in Greek. 

City of Churches. A name popu¬ 
larly given to the city of Brooklyn, 
Flew York, from the unusually large 
number of churches which it con¬ 
tains. 

City of David. A name given to 
Jerusalem by King David, who 
wrested it from the Canaanites, b. c. 
1049. 


City of Destruction. In Bunyan’s 
44 Pilgrim’s Progress,” the imaginary 
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city, typifying the world, from which 
Christian "started on his pilgrimage 
to the Celestial City. 


City of Elms. A familiar denomi¬ 
nation of New Haven, Connecticut, 
many of the streets of which are 
thickly shaded with lofty elms. 


When happier days shall return, and the 
South, awakening from her suicidal delusion, 
shall remember who it was that sowed her 
sunny fields with the seeds of those golden, 
crops with which she thinks to rule the world, 
she will cast a veil of oblivion over the mem¬ 
ory of the ambitious men who have goaded 
her to her present madness, and will rear a 
monument of her gratitude in the beautiful 
City of Mins, over the ashes of her greatest 
benefactor, — Eli Whitney. 

Edward Everett (18(11). 


City of Enchantments. A magical 
city described in the story of Beder, 
Prince of Persia, in the"“Arabian 
Nights 1 Entertainments.’ 1 

City of God. The subject and title 
of St. Augustine's celebrated work 
(“De Civitate Dei”), written after 
the sack of Home by Alaric, to an¬ 
swer the assertion of the pagans that 
the disasters to their country were a 
consequence of the desertion of the 
national deities by the Christians. 
The City of God comprehends the 
body of" Christian believers, in dis¬ 
tinction from the City of the World, 
which comprises those who do not 
belong to the Church. The work 
treats of both cities, but it takes its 
name from the former only. 

The City of the World, whouc origin and 
vicissitudes Augustine had traced, appeared 
to him under very dismal aspects, and it was 
toward the City of God, of wliicli he was also 
the Catholic Homer, that all his hopes were 
turned. Eovjoulat, Trans. 

City of Lanterns. An imaginary 
cloud-city spoken of in the u Verm 
Historic ” of Lucian, a romance writ¬ 
ten with a satirical purpose. The 
voyagers, whose adventures are the 
subject of the work, sail through the 
Pillars of Hercules, and are wrecked 
upon an enchanted island. They 
next travel through the Zodiac, and 
arrive at the City "of Lanterns. Af¬ 
ter further adventures, the voyage 
terminates at the Islands of the Blest, 
liabelais probably borrowed his con¬ 
ception of the Island of Lanterns (see 
Island of Lanterns) from this 


source, which also undoubtedly fur¬ 
nished hints to Le Sage and to Swift 

City of Magnificent Distances. A 
popular designation given to the city 
of Washington, tile capital of the 
United States, which is laid out on 
a very large scale, being intended to 
cover a space of four miles and a half 
long, and two miles and a half broad, 
or eleven square miles. The entire 
site is traversed by two sets ot‘ streets 
from 70 to 100 teet wide, at right 
angles to one another, the whole 
again intersected obliquely by fifteen 
avenues from 130 to 100 feet wide. 

City of Masts. A name often be¬ 
stowed upon London, in allusion to 
the magnitude of its commerce. 

City of NTotions. In the United 
States, a popular name for the city of 
Boston, Massachusetts, the metropo¬ 
lis of Yankeedom. 

City of Palaces. 1. An appellation 
frequently given to Calcutta, the cap¬ 
ital of British India. The southern 
portion of the city comprises the 
principal European residences, many 
of which are very elegant and even 
palatial edifices. 

4E3P* The Oity of Palaces really deserves 
that appellation. Nothing can be more 
imposing than the splendid houses of 
Chowringhee, viewed from the Course, 
which is a broad carriage-road on the es¬ 
planade of Fort William, adjoining the 
race-course, from which, I presume, it 
derives its name. Blackwood's Mag. 

2. A title sometimes given to Ed¬ 
inburgh, but with no great propriety. 

City of Peace. A name sometimes 
given to Jerusalem, which was an¬ 
ciently called Saltan, a word mean¬ 
ing “ peace.” 

City of Books. A descriptive name 
popularly given, in the United States, 
to the city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

City of Spindles. A name popularly 
given to the city of Lowell, Massa¬ 
chusetts, the, largest cotton-manufac¬ 
turing town in the United States. 

City of the Great King. A name 
sometimes given to Jerusalem, which 
is so called in Psalm xlviil. 2, and in 
Malt. v. 35. 
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City of the Prophet. [Arab. Medi- 
nat nl Nnbid] A name given to 
Medina, in Arabia, because here Ma¬ 
homet was protected when he tied 
from Mecca, J ul y 16, 622, — a flight 
known in history as the Heyiru, and 
forming an important epoch in chro¬ 
nology. 

City of the Straits. A name popu¬ 
larly given to Detroit, which is situ¬ 
ated on the west bank of the river or 
strait connecting Lake St. Clair with 
Lake Erie. Detroit is a French word, 
meaning “ strait.” 

City of the Sun. 1. A translation 
of Baalbec , or Bnlbec , a ruined town 
of Syria, once of great size, magnifi¬ 
cence, and importance. Its Greek 
name, Heliopolis, has the same signif¬ 
ication. 

2. [Lat. Civitns Solis, Fr. Cite du 
SoleiL] A city placed by Thomas 
Campanella (1568-1639) in the ideal 
republic which he constructed after 
the manner of Plato, and m which 
he depicts a perfect society organized 
somewhat like a convent” and estab¬ 
lished upon the principles of a theo¬ 
cratic communism. 

City of the Tribes. A name given 
to Galway, in Ireland, as having been 
the residence of thirteen “ tribes,” or 
chief families, who settled here about 
the year 1235, and whose names 
were Burke, Blake, Budkin, Martin, 
Atky, Browne, D’Arcv, Joyce, Kir- 
wan, Lynch, Morris, Ffont, Skerrett. 

City of the Violated Treaty. A 
name given to the city of Limerick, 
in Ireland, on account of the repeat¬ 
ed violations of a treaty signed Oct. 
1691, the first article of which was, 
that the Roman Catholics should en¬ 
joy such privileges in the exercise of 
their religion as they enjoyed in the 
reign of Charles II. 

JQSST “ Years of unjust and vindictive 
penal laws, which are now, happily, 
swept away, show that this name was 
well founded.” Knight. 

City of the Violet Crown. A desig¬ 
nation sometimes given to Athens. 
The ancient Greeks were accustomed 
to wear garlands of flowers at their 
festive entertainments; and the violet) 


(Gr. to-.') was the favorite dower of 
the Athenians. It thus became the 
symbol of the city, to which, as well 
as to its inhabitants, the epithet lc- 
c-reViaj'os, violet-crowned, is applied by 
the poets. In the opinion of some, 
the name involves a punning allu¬ 
sion to the fact that Athens was the 
chief city in Europe of the Adrian 
race. 

lie [Pitt] loved England as an Athenian 
loved the City of the I iolet Crovm. 

Macaulay. 

City of the West. A name gener¬ 
ally given in Scotland to Glasgow, 
the largest city, and the manufac¬ 
turing and commercial metropolis, of 
the kingdom It is situated on the 
Clyde, the principal river on the 
west coast, and tar surpassing, in 
navigable importance, all the other 
Scottish rivers. 

City of Victory. Cairo, the capital 
city of Egypt; — sometimes so called 
with reference to the signification of 
its Arabic name, El Kahira , or “ The 
Victorious.” 

darchen (kler'ken). A female char¬ 
acter in Goethe’s u Egmont; ” cele¬ 
brated for her constancy and devotion. 

Cl&r Ice (It pron. klS-re'cheeb Wife 
of Rinaldo, and sister of Huon of 
Bordeaux, frequently mentioned in 
the romances and romantic poems of 
France and Italy. 

Clarissa. See Harlowk, Clarissa. 

Clau'di-o. X. A young gentleman in 
love with Juliet, m Shakespeare’s 
“ Measure for Measure.” 

2. A young lord of Florence, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado about 
Nothing.” 

Clau'di-us. A usurping king of Den¬ 
mark, in Shakespeare’s u Hamlet.” 

But Tom Tusher, to take the place of the 
noble CaKtlewood —faugh 1 *t was as monstrous 
as King Hamlet’s widow taking off her weeds 
for Claudius. Thackeray. 

Claus, Peter. See Klaus, Peter. 

Claus, Santa. See St. Nicholas. 

Clav'er-honse (klav'er-us). The 
name under which the unrelenting 
Jacobite partisan and persecutor, 
John Graham, Viscount Dundee (d. 
1689), eldest son of Sir William Gra¬ 
ham, of Claverhouse, was generally 
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known in the time of James II., and 
is still known in history- 

Clavileno, Aligero (kla-ve-lan'yo 
le-h.a/ro, 58, 62). [Sp., wooden-pin 

wing-bearer.] A celebrated steed 
•which enabled Don Quixote and his 
faithful squire to achieve the deliver¬ 
ance of the Dolorida Duef a and her 
companions in misfortune from their 
beards. 

d6ante (klt / o n t', 62). 1. A charac¬ 
ter m Moli era’s celebrated comedy, 

“ Le Tartuffe,” distinguished for his 
sound and genmne piety. 

2. A character m the u Mala&e 
Imagmaire ” of the same author. 

Clean the Causeway Riot. {Scot. 
Ifist.) The name popularly given to 
a skirmish or encounter in Edin¬ 
burgh, m the year 1515, between the 
rival factions of the Earl of Angus— 
chief of the Douglases — ana the 
Earl of Arran — the head of the 
great family of the Hamiltons. In 
this contest, the partisans of Angus 
were worsted, and tied from the city 
in great confusion, being, as it were, 
swept from the streets. 

Cleishbotham, Jedediah (kleesh / - 
both-am). An imaginary editor of the 
“ Tales of My Landlord,” written by 
Sir Walter Scott, but represented as 
the composition of a certain Mr. Pe¬ 
ter Pattieson, assistant teacher at 
Gandercleuch. See Pattieson. 

Richter tried all Leipstc with his MS. in 
vain, to a man, with that total contempt of 
grammar which Jededwh Cleishtotham also 
complains of, they u declined the article.” 

Carlyle. 

C161ie (kl&'le'). A principal charac¬ 
ter m a romance — “ Clelie, Histoire 
Romaine”—written by Mine. Scu- 
derv, though the first volumes were 
originally published under the name 
of her brother, George de Scudery. 
The action of the story is placed in 
the early ages of Roman history, and 
the heroine is that Gloelia who es¬ 
caped from the power of Porsena by 
swimming across the Tiber. 

High-flown compliments, profound hows, 
sighs, and ogles, in the manner of the OUlie 
romances. Thackeray. 

dem'en-ti'na. The Lady. An ami¬ 
able, beautiful, and accomplished 
woman, deeply in love with Sir 
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Charles Grandison, in Richardson’s 
novel of this name. Sir Charles fi¬ 
nally marries Harriet Byron, though 
he is represented as having little or 
no partiality for her. 

I shall be no Lady Clementina , to be the 
wonder and pity of the spring of St. Ronan’s, 
— no Ophelia, neither, — though I will say 
with her, “ Good-night, ladies ; good-night, 
sweet ladies! ” Sir W. Scott. 

Cleofas. See Don Cleofas. 

Cle-om/bro-tus. [Gr. KAed^ppoTo?.] 
An Academic philos-opher of Ambra- 
cia, who is said to have been so en¬ 
raptured by the perusal of Plato’s 
“•Phadon” that he threw himself 
down Irom a high wall, or, according 
to some accounts, jumped into the 
sea, in order to exchange this life for 
a better. 

Others came single; ... he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leaped into the sea, 
Cleombrotus ; and many more too long. 

Milton. 

CliPfSrd, Paul. The title of a novel 
by Sir Edward Lvtton Buhver (now 
Sir Edwaid Bulwer Lvtton), and the 
name of its heio, a romantic high¬ 
wayman, familiar with the haunts of 
low vice and dissipation, but after¬ 
ward relormed and elevated by the 
power of love. 

Clim of the Clough. [That is, Clem¬ 
ent of the Glen.] A north-country 
archer, celebrated in the legendary 
literature of England. 

Clinker, Humphry. The hero of 
Smollett’s novel entitled, a The Ex¬ 
pedition of* Humphry Clinker.” I-Ie 
is introduced as a destitute and shab¬ 
by fellow, who had been brought up 
in the work-house, put out by the par¬ 
ish as apprentice to a blacksmith, and 
afterward employed as an hostler’s 
assistant and extra postilion. Hav¬ 
ing been dismissed from the stable, 
and reduced to great want, he at 
length attracts the notice of Mr. 
Bramble, who takes him into his 
family as a servant He becomes 
the accepted lover of "Winifred Jen¬ 
kins, and at length turns out to be a 
natural son of Mr. Bramble. 

j0S5f* ‘‘Humphry Clinker” is, T do be¬ 
lieve, the most laughable story that has 
ever been written since the goodl> art of 
novel-writing began. Thackeray. 
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Cli'o. [Gr. KAetw, the proclaimed] 

( Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) 1 . One of tiie 
nine Muses. She presided over his- 
tory. and was represented as bearing’ 
a halt-opened roll of a book. 

2. A name formed from the four 
letters used by Addison as his signa¬ 
ture in the “ Spectator.” His most 
admired papers were marked by one 
or other of these letters, signed con¬ 
secutively. But it is not probable 
that he meant to adopt the name of 
one of the Muses. With greater 
likelihood, the letters are supposed to 
refer to the places where the essays 
were composed; namely, Chelsea, 
London, Islington, and the Office. 
The contrary opinion, however, has 
generally prevailed; and Addison 
was often called u Clio ” by his con¬ 
temporaries, as well as by later writ¬ 
ers. 

"When pan tin" virtue her last efforts made. 
You brought your Clio to the virgin’s aid. 

Somerville. 

Cloacina. See Cluacina. 

Clo-an/thus. One of the companions 
of Tineas in his voyage to Italy, and 
the reputed ancestor of the Cluentii 
family at Rome. 

The strong Gyaa and the strong Cloanthus 
are less distinguished by the poet than the 
strong Pereival, the strong John, Richard, 
and Wilfred Osbaldistones {characters in 
“ Rob Roy "1 were by outward appearance. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Clceli-a. See Clelie. 

Clootie, or doots. See Auld Cloo¬ 
tie. 

dorinda (klo-ren'di). The heroine 
of the infidel army in Tasso’s epic 
poem, “Jerusalem"Delivered.” She 
is an Amazon, and is represented as 
inspiring the most tender affection in 
others, especially in the Christian 
chief Tanered;~yet she is herself 
susceptible of no passion but the love 
of military fame. See Sofronia. 

do'ten. A rejected lover of Imogen, 
in Shakespeare’s play of “Cymbe- 
line; ” a compound of the booGy and 
the villain; an u irregulous devil.” 

JtSP" Miss Seward, in one of her letters, 
assures us, that, singular as the character 
of Cloten may appear, it is the exact pro¬ 
totype of a person whom she once knew. 
tt The unmeaning frown of the counte¬ 


nance ; the shuffling gait; the burst of 
voice ; tne bustling insignificance ; the 
fever-and-ague tics of valor 5 the froward 
tetchiness ; the unprincipled malice ; 
and— wuafc is most curious—tho^e oc¬ 
casional gleams of good sense, amidst the 
floating clouds of folly which generally 
darkened and eonfu.-ed the man's brain, 
and which, in the character of Cloten, we 
are apt to impute to a violation of unity 
in character; but, in the sometime Cap¬ 
tain C-n, I saw the portrait ot Cloten 

was not out of nature.” 

Justice may even sometimes class him 
(TopeJ with those moral assahsms who weai, 
like Cloten, their dagger in their mouths. 

E. J\ Whipple. 

dothier of England. See Jack 
of Newbury. 

Clo'tho. [Gr. KAw0w, spinster.] ( Gr. 
tf Rum. Myth.) One of the three 
Parcm, or Fates; the one who pre¬ 
sides over birth, and holds the distaff 
from which the thread of life is spun. 

Mean criminals go to the gallows for a 
purse cut; and this chief criminal, guilty of a 
France cut, of a France slashed asunder w r ith 
Ctot/io-seissors and civil war, . . . he, such 
chief criminal, shall not even come to the 
bar ? Carlyle. 

doudeslie, William, of. See Wil¬ 
liam of Cloudeslie. 

Clout, CoTin. The subject of a scur¬ 
rilous satire by John Skelton (d. 
1529), but better known as a name 
applied by Spenser to himself in the 
“ Faery "Queen ” and the “ Shep¬ 
herd’s "Calendar.” Colin Clout fig¬ 
ures also in Gay’s “ Pastorals.” 

Clu'S-ci'nf. [From Lat. cluere , to 
purify.] (Rom. Myth.) A surname 
of Venus, who was so called beeause, 
when the Romans and Sabines were 
reconciled, they purified themselves 
with sacred myrtle-branches, in the 
vicinity of a statue of the goddess, 
and afterward erected a temple there 
in honor of her. [Often written 
Cloacina, from a mistaken notion 
that she presided over the cloacae, or 
sewers.] 

Club, The. 1. (Eng. Hist.) A knot 
of disappointed Whigs, of whom Sir 
James Montgomery, the Earl offAn- 
nandale, and Lord Loss were the most 
conspicuous, fonned themselves, in 
Edinburgh, into a society, called “ The 
Club,” in William the Third’s time. 
They were, according to Macaulay, 
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dishonest malcontents, whose object 
was merely to annoy the govern¬ 
ment and get places" They formed 
a coalition with the Jacobites; gave 
great trouble to William and Wary; 
and broke up in disgrace, the chiefs 
betraying each other. 

2." Under the name of “ The 
Club,” — at Garrick’s funeral, in 
1779, entitled the kL Literary Club,” 
— flourished a celebrated association, 
proposed first by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, and acceded to by JDr. John¬ 
son ; of which the original members 
were Sir Joshua, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Gold¬ 
smith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John 
Hawkins. It has reckoned amongst 
its members some of the most distin¬ 
guished literary and scientific char¬ 
acters. 

Clumsy, Sir Tun/bel-ly. A charac¬ 
ter in Vanbrugh’s “ Relapse.” 

Clu'ri-caune. (Fairy Myth.) A fa¬ 
mous Irish elf, of evil disposition, 
who usually appears as a wrinkled 
old man, and has a knowledge of 
hidden treasure. 

Clut'ter-buek, Captain Cuth'bart. 

A sort of pseudonym of Sir Walter 
Scott, it being the name of an imag¬ 
inary editor of his “ Fortunes of Ni¬ 
gel,” and of an equally imaginary 
patron to whom he dedicated his 
“ Abbot.” 

Clyt'em-nes'tra. [Gr. KXvraiiiv-fj- 
<rTpa.\ (Gr. () Rom. Myth.) The 
faithless wife of Agamemnon, killed 
by her son Orestes for her crimes. 
See JEgisthus, Ouestes. 

Clyt'i-e (klishT-e). [Gr. KAim'a.] (Gr. 
cf Rom. Myth.) A water-nymph 
who fell in love with Apollo, or the 
Sun-god. Meeting with no recipro¬ 
cation of her passion, she became 
changed into a sunflower, and still 
keeps her face constantly turned 
towards him throughout bis daily 
course* 

I "will not have the mad Clytie, 

Whose head is turned by the sun; 

The tulip is a courtly quean, 

Whom therefore 1 will shun. Hood. 

Coalition Ministry. (Enq. Hist.) 1. 
A designation given to the adminis¬ 


tration of Lord North and Mr. Charles 
James Fox, as being an extraordi¬ 
nary political union of statesmen 
who had previously always displayed 
a strong personal dislike toward each 
other, it was formed April 5, 17 83, 
and dissolved Dec. 19, in the same 
year. 

j$2r* * s Not three quarters of a year had 
elapsed since Fox and Burke had threat¬ 
ened North with impeachment, and had 
described him, night after night, as the 
most arbitrary, tnc most corrupt, the 
most incapable of ministers. They now 
allied themselves with him for the pur¬ 
pose of driving from office a statesman 
[Shelburne] with whom they cannot be 
said to have differed as to any important 
question.” Macaulay. 

2. The same appellation was given 
to the “ Broad Bottom Administra¬ 
tion ” (q. ^\), and to the Aberdeen 
Administration (formed Dec. 28,1852, 
resigned Jan. 30, 1855). 

Cockade City. A title popularly 
given to the city of Petersburg, in 
Virginia. 

Cockayne (kok-an')- [Fr. (tdsopays 
de cocagne) ; Old Fr. cocaigne , Sp. cu- 
cana , It. eucagna , cuccagna , cugga- 
gna , from It. cucca , sweetmeats, dain¬ 
ties, Prov. Fr. cmque , Catalan coca 7 
cake, from Latin coqutre , to cook, be¬ 
cause it was fancied that the houses 
in Cockagne were covered with 
cakes.] An imaginary country of 
idleness and luxury; hence, m"bur- 
lesque, London and its suburbs. It 
is the subject of a celebrated satirical 
poem of the same name, which War- 
ton holds to have been “evidently 
written soon after the Conquest,” but 
which is probably not older than the 
year 1300. Boileau applies the name 
to the French capital. The mat de 
Cocagne (or greased pole) is one of 
the amusements of the Champs Ely- 
sees, in Paris. The Neapolitans have 
a festival which they call Cocagna . 
In Germany, Hans Sachs has made 
the “Land"of Cockagne” the sub¬ 
ject of a humorous poem under the 
name of Schlarajffenhmd. See Lub- 
beklaxi>. [Written, also C o c a i g n, 
Cockaigne, and anciently (Jok- 
aygne.] 
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J&3r” u 1 Cokaygne 5 seems to have been 
a sort of mediaeval Otopia. Perhaps the 
earliest specimen of English poetry which 
we possess ... is the humorous descrip¬ 
tion of it, beginning, — 

‘ Fur in see, by-west Spaygne, 

Is a loud ihote Coekaj’ghe.* 

"Whatever may be the origin of the word, 
it is evidently connected with the much- 
debated cockney, which probably implied 
an undue regard for luxury and refine¬ 
ment in the persons to whom it was ap¬ 
plied— generally to Londoners as con¬ 
trasted with 1 persons rusticall.’ ” 

Lower. 

Even the Grand Elector himself was liable 
to this fate of “absorption,” as it was called, 
although he held his crown of Cockayne in 
the common case for life. Sir IV. Scott. 

It was for the reader not the El Dorado only, 
but a beatific land of Cockaigne (and paradise 
of Do-nothings). Carlyle. 

Cock-Lane Ghost. The name giv¬ 
en to the imagined cause of certain 
strange phenomena which took place 
in the year 1762 about the bed of a 
young girl by the name of Parsons, 
at house No. 33 Cock Lane, West 
Smithfield, London, and were the 
cause of much excitement. The rec¬ 
tor of the parish, with u a number of 
gentlemen of rank and character,” 
of whom Dr. Johnson was one, un¬ 
dertook to solve the mystery. Their 
examination satisfied them that the 
whole was an imposture originating 
in a malignant conspiracy, and the 
parents of the girl were condemned 
to the pillory and to imprisonment. 
The supposed presence of the ghost 
was indicated bv certain mysterious 
scratchings and Imockings produced 
on a piece of board which the girl 
concealed about her person. Dr. 
Johnson wrote a statement of the 
affair, which was published in the 
u Gentleman’s Magazine.” See vol. 
xxxii., pp. 4*3 and 81. 

Cockney School. A name formerly 
given by some of the English critics 
to a literary coterie whose produc¬ 
tions were said w to consist of the 
most incongruous ideas in the most 
uncouth language.” In this sect 
were included Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Shelley, Keats, and others; and the 
“Quarterly Review” (April, 1818) 
charged the first with aspiring to he 
the “ hierophant ” of it. 


M iF* t£ While the whole critical world 
is occupied with balancing the merits, 
whether in theory or execution, of what 
is commonly called the Lake School, it is 
strange that no one seems to think it at 
all necessary to say a single word about 
another new school of poetry which has 
of late sprung up among us. This school 
has not, 1 believe, as yet received any 
name; but, if 1 may be permitted to 
have the honor of christening it, it may 
henceforth be referred to by the designa¬ 
tion of the Cockney School. Its chief 
Doctor and Professor is Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
a man certainly of some talents, of 
extraordinary pretensions both in poe¬ 
try and politics, and withal of exqui 
sitely 1 au taste and extremely vulgar 
modes of thinking and manners in all 
respects. ... He is the ideal of a Cock¬ 
ney poet. He raves perpetually about 
green fields, 5 ‘■jaunty stream’s,’ and 
1 o’erarehing leafiness, 1 exactly as a 
Cheapside shopkeeper does about the 
beauties of his box on the Camberwell 
road.” 

Z. (i. e. J. G. Lockhart ), in Blackwood's 
Mag., Oct. 1817. 

Cock of the ISTorth. A sobriquet 
given to the late and last Duke of 
Gordon (d. 1836). He is so called on 
a monument erected in his honor at 
Fochabers, in Aberdeenshire, Scot¬ 
land. 

Co'oles, Eo-ra'ti-us. [Lat., Hora- 
tius the one-eyed.] A hero of the 
old Roman lays, who defended a 
bridge against the whole Etruscan 
army under Porsena, until his coun¬ 
trymen had broken down the end of 
it which was behind him, when he 
plunged into the stream, and swam, 
amid the arrows of the enemy, to a 
place of safety. 

Co-ey'tas. [Gr. K'aunmfe, lamenta¬ 
tion.] ( Gr. if Rom. Myth .) One of 
the rivers that washed the shores of 
hell, and prevented imprisoned souls 
from returning to earth. It was a 
branch of the Styx. 

Cocytus, named of lamentations lond 
Heard on the rueful stream. Milton. 

Coe'lebgi. [Lat., a bachelor.] The 
hero of a novel by Hannah More 
(1744-1833), entitled “ Coelebs in 
Search of a Wife.” 

Beady command of money, he feels, will be 
extremely desirable in a wife,— desirable and 
almost indispensable in present straitened. 
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circumstances. These are the notions of this 
ill-situated Calebs. Carlyle. 

Coe'lus. {Hum. Myth.) Son of ./Ether 
(air) and Dies (day), and one of the 
most ancient of the gods; the same 
as Uranus. See Uranus. 

Coeur de Lion (kur de ll'on; Fr. 
pron. kor du le'o n/ , 4T, 62). [Fr., lion- 
hearted.] A surname given to Rich¬ 
ard I. of England, on account of his 
dauntless courage, about a. i>. 1192. 
This surname was also conferred on 
Louis VIII. of France, who signal¬ 
ized himself in the Crusades and in 
his wars against England, about 1223, 
and on Boleslas I., king of Poland. 

Coffin, Tom. See Long Tom Cof¬ 
fin. 

Co'I-la. A Latin or Latinized name 
of Kyle, a district of Scotland, 
county of Ayr, celebrated in the 
lyric poetry of Burns. According to 
tradition, it is derived from Coitus, a 
Pictish monarch. Burns also uses 
the name as a poetical synonym for 
Scotland. 

Farewell, old Coila's hills and dales, 

Her heathy moors, and winding vales. 

Bums. 

Colada {Sp.pron. ko-lit'fftj, 56). The 
name of one of the Cid’s two swords, 
which were of dazzling brightness, 
and had hilts of solid gold. 

Cold'brand. A Danish giant van¬ 
quished and slain in an encounter 
with Guy of Warwick. See Guy, 
Sir, Earl of Warwick. [Writ¬ 
ten also Co lb ran, Colb rand.] 

“It is false!” said Gregory; “ Colbrancl the 
Dane was a dwarf to him.” Sir fF. Scott. 

Coldstream, Sir Charles. The name 
of a character in Charles Mathews’s 
play entitled u Used Up ; ” distin¬ 
guished for his utter ennui, his men¬ 
tal inanity, and his apparent physical 
imbecility. 

Colin Tampon (ko'hW tefa/po 11 ', 62 y 
A reproachful sobriquet said to have 
been anciently given to the Swiss, 
and to represent the sound of their 
drums. 

Col-lean', May. The heroine of a 
Scottish ballad, which relates how a 
11 fause Sir John 11 carried her to a 
rock by the sea for the purpose of 
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drowning her, and how she outwitted 
him, and subjected him to the same 
fate he had intended for her. 

Colloquy of Poissy (pwo'se'). [Er. 
Colloqut de Poissy.] {Fr. Hist.) The 
name commonly given to a national 
synod of Catholics and Calvinists held 
at Poissy, in 1561, to settle the relig¬ 
ious controversies by which France 
was then agitated. The conference, 
however,was mutually unsatisfactory, 
and was brought to a premature con¬ 
clusion. Both parties became more 
embittered against each other than 
ever, and the desolating wars of 
religion soon followed. 

Cologne, The Three Kings of. 
A name given to the three magi 
who visited the infant Saviour, and 
whose bodies are said to have been 
brought by the Empress Helena 
from the East to Constantinople, 
whence they were transferred to Mi¬ 
lan. Afterward, in 1164, on Milan 
being taken by the Emperor Fred¬ 
erick, they were presented by him 
to the Archbishop of Cologne, who 
placed them in the principal church 
of the city, where, says Cressy, 
u they are to this day celebrated with 
great veneration.” Their names are 
commonly said to be Jaspar, Mel¬ 
chior, and Balthazar; but one tradi¬ 
tion gives them as Apellius, Amerus, 
Damascus; another as Magalath, 
Galgalath, Sarasin; and still another 
as Ator, Sator, Peratoras. See Magi, 
The Three. 

Colonel Caustic. See Caustic, 
Colonel. 

CS-lum'bi-a. A name often given to 
the New World, from a feeling ofpo- 
etic justice to its discoverer. The 
application of the term is usually re¬ 
stricted to the United States. It has 
not been found in any writer before 
Dr. Timothv Dwight (1752-1818); 
and it probably originated with him. 
He wrote a song, formerly veiy pop¬ 
ular, which began, — 

“ Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise. 

The queen of the world and the child of the 
skies.” 

j&ST* The ballad u Hail. Columbia, hap¬ 
py land,” was written by Joseph Hop- 
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kinson (1770-1S42), for the "benefit of an 
actor named Fox, and to an air entitled 
*• The President's March,*’ composed in 
1789, by a German named Teyles, on the 
occasion of General Washington’s first 
visit to a theater in New York. 

Col'tun-bine. [It. Columbina , pretty 
little do re, — used as a diminutive 
term of endearment.] The name of 
a female mas.lv in pantomimes, with 
whom Harlequin is represented as in 
love. Their marriage usually forms 
the denoument of the play. In the old 
Italian comedy, she appeared as a 
maid-servant, and a perfect coquette. 

Commander of the Faithful. [Ar. 
Knur-ril-.Mumenin .] A title assumed 
by Omar I. (d. 644), and retained by 
his successors in the caliphate. 

Company, John. A popular nick¬ 
name, among the native East-Indians, 
for tlie East India Company, the 
abstract idea involved in the* name 
being above their comprehension. 
[Called also Mother Company.] 

I have gone to the leeward of John Company's 
favor. C, Jteade. 

Cohmis. [From Gr. Ktiju. 09 , a revel, 
from /ccS/xij, a country town, whence 
also comedy.1 {Myth.) In the later 
age of Rome, a god of festive joy 
and mirth. In Milton’s poem enti¬ 
tled u Coinus: a Masque,” he is rep¬ 
resented as a base enchanter, who 
endeavors, but in vain, to beguile 
and entrap the innocent by means of 
his “ brewed enchantments.” 

Con-eor'di-a. ( Rom. Myth.) The 
goddess of concord, or harmony. 

Conqueror, The. A title given to 
William, Duke of Normandy, who, 
by the battle of Hastings, in 3066, 
became the sovereign of England. 

Talk of “coming over -with the Conquer¬ 
or!" The first Browns came over with Hen- 
gist and Horsa. Lower. 

Con'r&de. A follower of John (bas¬ 
tard brother of Don Pedro, Prince of 
Arragon), in Shakespeare’s u Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 

Constable de Bourbon. [Fr. C<m- 
netnbte de B<mrb<m.') (Fr. Hist.) A 
name given to Charles, Due du 
Bourbonnais (1489-1527), a brilliant 
militaiy leader, famous for his aus¬ 
tere morality and his misfortunes. 


] Con'stans. A legendary king of 
Britain, celebrated in the old ro¬ 
mances of chivalry. He was the 
grandiather of Arthur. 

Consuelo (ko^'siQtdo', 34, 62). The 
heroine of George Sand’s (Mme. 
Dudevant’s) novel of the same name, 
an impersonation of noble purity 
sustained amidst great temptaions. 

Consul Bib'u-lus. {Bom. Hist.) A 
colleague of Julius Cmsar in the con¬ 
sulship in the year 59 b. c. He was 
a man of small ability and little in¬ 
fluence. After an ineffectual attempt 
to oppose an agrarian law brought 
forward by Oiesar, he shut himself up 
in his own house, and neither ap¬ 
peared in public nor took part in the 
aflairs of state during the remainder 
of his consulship; whence it was said 
in joke that it was the consulship of 
Julius and Ciesar. The name of Bib- 
ulus is used proverbially to designate 
any person who tills a high office, 
and yet is a mere cipher in the con¬ 
duct of aflairs. 

Continental System. {Fr. Hist.) 
The name given to a plan by which 
Napoleon I. endeavored to shut Eng¬ 
land out from all connection with the 
continent of Europe. See Berlin 
Decree, Decree of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, Milan Decree. 

Conversation Sharpe. A sobriquet 
bestowed upon Richard Sharpe, 
(1759-1835), well known by this 
name in London society. 

Conway Cabal. {Amer. Hist.) A 
name given to a faction organized in 
1777, for the purpose of placing Gen¬ 
eral Gates at the head of the Conti¬ 
nental army. 

Cd-phet'n-a. An imaginary African 
king, of whom a Iegendaiiy ballad 
told that he fell in love with the 
daughter of a beggar, and married 
her. The piece is extant in Percy’s 
“Reliques,” and is several times al¬ 
luded to bv Shakespeare and others. 
A modernized version of the story is 
given by Tennyson in his poem en¬ 
titled u The Beggar Maid.” 

Yonng Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim 
When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid. 

Shade. 
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May not a monarch love a maid of low de¬ 
gree f lt> not King Cophetua and the beggar- 
maid. a case in point ? Sir IV. Scott. 

How it would sound in song, that a great 
monarch had declined his attentions upon the 
daughter of a be gg ar I Yet, do we feel the 
imagination at alL violated when we read the 
“true ballad” where King Cophetua wooes 
the beggar-maid i Chariot Lamb. 

Co'pi-$. (j Rom. Myth.) The goddess 
of plenty. 

Copper Captain. Michael Perez, a 
celebrated character in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s comedy, u Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife.” 

To this Copper Captain. [General Van Pof- 
fenburghj, therefore, was confided the com¬ 
mand of the troops destined to protect the 
southern frontier. JV. Irving. 

Cop'per-field, David. The hero of 
Dickens’s novel of the same name. 

Copperheads. A popular nickname 
originating in the time of the great 
civil war in the United States, and 
applied to a taction in the North, 
which was very generally considered 
to be in secret sympathy with the Re¬ 
bellion, and to give it aid and com¬ 
fort by attempting to thwart the 
measures of the government. The 
name is derived from a poisonous 
serpent called the copperhead ( Triy- 
onucephalus contort mr), whose bite is 
considered as deadly as that of the 
rattlesnake, and whose geographical 
range extends from 45° N. to Florida. 
The copperhead, unlike the rattle¬ 
snake, gives no warning of its attack, 
and is, therefore, the type of a con¬ 
cealed foe. 

Cordelia. The youngest and favor¬ 
ite daughter of tear, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of this name. See Lear. 

Cordiere, La Belle. See Rope- 
maker, The Beautiful. 

Cor-flam'bo. [That is, heart of flame.] 
A character in Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen,” representing sensual pas¬ 
sion. See Timias. 

Corinne (ko'ren')- The heroine of 
Mme. de Stael’s novel of the same 
name, a young maiden whose lover 
proves false, and who, in consequence, 
lives miserably a few years, and then 
closes her eyes for ever on a world 
grown darkand solitary. 


Cormoran, Giant. See Giant 
Cormoran. 

Corn-cracker, The. A popular nick¬ 
name or designation for the State of 
Kentucky. The inhabitants of the 
State are often called Corn-crackers. 

Corn-law Rhymer, The. Ebenezer 
Elliott, an English writer (1781-1849), 
who, in a volume of poems entitled 
“ Corn-law Rhymes,” set forth the 
mischief which he believed the com 
laws were actually producing, and 
the greater dangers which they were 
threatening. These rhyming philip¬ 
pics materially assisted" in producing 
that revolt of the manufacturing pop¬ 
ulation of the British islands against 
the corn laws which led to their final 
abolition in 1846. 

Is not the Corn-Late Rhymer already airing, 
though a belligerent one, —king of his own 
mind and faculty? and. what man in the long 
run is king of more ? Carlyle. 

Corn'wall, Bar'ry. An imperfectly 
anagrammatic nom de plume adoptee! 
by Bryan Waller Procter, a distin¬ 
guished English poet of the present 
century. 

Coro'nls. [Gr. Kop&m?.] ( Gr. 4 Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Phoroneus, 
king ofPhocis. She was metamor¬ 
phosed by Minerva into a crow, 
having implored her protection on 
one occasion when pursued by Nep¬ 
tune. 

Corporal, The Little. See Little 
Corporal. 

Corporal Rym. See Nym, Cor¬ 
poral. 

Corporal Trim. See Trim, Cor¬ 
poral. 

Corporal Violet. See Violet, Cor¬ 
poral. 

Corrector, Alexander the. A name 

assumed by Alexander Cruden {1701- 
1770), the author of the well-known 
“Concordance to the Bible,” who 
found employment for some years as 
corrector of the press, in London. 
He believed himself divinely com¬ 
missioned to reform the manners of 
the world, and petitioned Parliament 
to constitute him by act the “ Cor¬ 
rector of the People,” hoping by this 
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means to influence the people more 
effectually. 

It appears to him that the seeming modesty 
connected with the former mode of writing 
[in the third person] is overbalanced by 
the inconvenience of stiffness and affecta¬ 
tion which attends it during a narrative of 
some length, and which may be observed in 
every work in which the third person is used, 
from the “ Commentaries " of Csesar to the 
“Autobiography of Alexander the Corrector 
Sir IF. Scott. 

Corrouge (kor-roojO- The sword 
of Sir Otuel;—so called in the ro¬ 
mances of chivalry. 

Corsica Paoli (pii/o-lee). A name 
popularly given to Pasquale de Paoli 
(1726-1807), a native of Corsica, and 
leader in the war which his country¬ 
men made against Genoa, and subse¬ 
quently against France, in the effort 
to gain their Independence. After 
the conquest of the island by the 
French, he took refuge in England, 
where he was received with much 
respect, and passed many years in 
honorable friendship with Burke, 
Johnson, and other distinguished 
men of the time. 

Cortana. See Curtana. 

Cor'y-ban'teg. [Gr. Kopu^avreff.] 
Priests of Cybele whose religious 
services consisted in noisy music and 
wild armed dances. 

Cor'y-don. A shepherd in one of the 
Idyls of Theocritus, and one of the 
Eclogues of Virgil;—hence used to 
designate any rustic, more especially 
a rustic swain. 

To obtain speech of Mm, I must have ran 
the risk of alarming the suspicions of Dorcas, 
if not of her yet more stupid Cor\rlon, 

Sir W. Scott. 

IIard.ly a shiftless Carydan fails in walks of 
art that demand the loftiest endowments of the 
mind, — and what crowds of such there are 
every year! — that he or his friends do not 
parade’him as another example of melancholy 
shipwreck, as if he deserved, or could fairly 
have anticipated, any other end. 

Putnam's Mag. 

Coryphaeus of Grammarians. [Gr. 

O KOpvtfaa 109 TWV ypa/a/xarucau'.] An 

appellation given to Aristarchus, a 
native of Samothrace, the most cele¬ 
brated grammarian and critic in all 
antiquity. His life was devoted to 
the correction of the text of the an¬ 
cient poets of Greece, —Homer, iEs- 
chylus, Sophocles, &c. 
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Cos'tard. A clown, In Shakespeare’s 
“ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” who apes the 
display of wit, point, and sententious 
observation affected by the courtiers 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, and who 
misapplies, in the most ridiculous 
manner, the phrases and modes of 
combination in argument that were 
then in vogue. 

Co-tyt'to. [Gr. Kotuttw.] ( Gr. $ 
Rem. Myth.) The goddess of licen¬ 
tiousness, originally worshiped in 
Thrace, later in Athens also. Her 
rites were celebrated with great inde¬ 
cency in private and at midnight. 

Dark-veiled Cotytto ! to whom the secret flame 
Of midnight torches burns. Milton. 

Country Parson. A pseudonym, or 
rather a sobriquet, of the Rev"A. K. 
H- Boyd, a popular English essayist 
of the present time. 

Courtney Melmoth. See Melmoth:, 
Courtney. 

Cousin Michael. [Ger. Vetter Mi¬ 
chel .] A sportive and disparaging 
designation of the Gennan people, 
intended to indicate the weaknesses 
and follies of the national character, 
and especially the proverbial nation¬ 
al slowness, heaviness, and credulity. 
In Germany, the name Michel "is 
often used as a contemptuous desig¬ 
nation of any simple, coarse rustic, 
and has probably acquired this sig¬ 
nification through a mingling of the 
Hebrew with the Old Gennan michd , 
gross. 

Coventry, Peeping Tom of. See 
Peeping Tom of Coventry. 

Cov'er-ley, Sir Roger de. The 

name of one of the members of the 
imaginary club under whose direc¬ 
tion the “ Spectator ” was professedly 
edited; a genuine English gentleman 
of the time of Queen Anne. 

J03P * 11 The characters of the club, not 
only in the 4 Tatler,’ but in the 1 Specta¬ 
tor.’ were drawn by Steele. That of Sir 
Roger de Coverlev is among the number. 
Addison has, however, gained himself 
immortal honor b.y his manner of filling 
up this last character. Who is there that 
can forget, or he insensible to, the inimi¬ 
table, nameless graces, and various traits 
of nature and of old English character 
in it, — to his unpretending virtues and 
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amiable -weaknesses, — to his modesty, 
generosity, hospitality, and eccentric 
whims, — to the respect of his neighbors 
and the affection of his domestics, — to 
his wayward, hopeless, secret passion for 
his fair enemy, the widow, m which there 
is more of real romance and true delicacy 
than in a thousand tales of knight-er¬ 
rantry, (we perceive the hectic flush of 
his cheek, the faltering of his tongue in 
speaking of her bewitching airs and the 
‘ whiteness of her hand, 5 ) — to the havoc 
he makes among the game in his neigh¬ 
borhood, — to his speech from the bench, 
to show'the *■ Spectator : what is thought 
of him in the country, — to his unwill¬ 
ingness to be put up as a sign-post, and 
his having his own likeness turned into 
the Saracen's head, — to his gentle re¬ 
proof of the baggage of a gypsy that tells 
him k he has a widow in his liue of life,’ — 
to his doubts as to the existence of witch¬ 
craft, and protection of reputed witches, 
— to his account of the family pictures, 
and his choice of a chaplain, — to his fall¬ 
ing asleep at church, aud his reproof of 
John Williams, as soon as he recovered 
from his nap, for talking in sermon- 
time ?” Hazlitt. 

jgSf “What would Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley be without his follies and his charm¬ 
ing little brain-eraeks ? If the good knight 
did not call out to the people sleeping iu 
church, and say 4 Amen ’ with such a 
delightful pomposity; if he did not make 
a speech in the assize court apropos des 
bottes , and merely to show his dignity to 
Mr. Spectator; if he did not mistake 
Madam Boll Tearsheet for a lady of quality 
in Temple Garden ; if he were wiser than 
he is ; if he had not his humor to salt 
his life, and were but a mere English 
gentleman and game-preserver, — of what 
worth were he to us ? We love him for 
his vanities as much as his virtues. 
What is ridiculous is delightful in him ; 
we are so fond of him because we laugh 
at him so.” Thackeray. 

The greatest risk which he seems to have 
incur-ed, in his military capacity, was one 
somewhat resembling the escape of Sir Rof/er 
de CoverPi/s ancestor at Worcester, who was 
saved from the slaughter of that action, by 
having been absent from the field. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Coviello (ko-ve-el'lo, 302). A Cala¬ 
brian clown who figures in the “ corn- 
media dell ’ arte” or Italian popular 
comedy. 

Crabshaw, Timothy. The name of 
Sir Lanncelot Greaves’s squire, in 
Smollett’s “Adventures” of that 
redoubted and quixotic knight. 


Crabtree. A character in Smollett’s 
novel, “ The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle.” 

Cradle of Liberty. A popular name 
given to Faneuil (fun'il) Hall, a large 
public edifice in Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts, celebrated as being the place 
where the orators of the Revolution 
roused the people to resistance to 
British oppression. 

Crane, Ichabod. The name of 
a credulous Yankee schoolmaster, 
whose adventures are related in the 
“ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” in 
Irving’s “ Sketch-book.” 

- 4 The cognomen of Crane was not 
inapplicable to his person. He was tall, 
but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoul¬ 
ders. long arms and legs, hands that dan¬ 
gled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that 
might have served for shovels, and his 
whole frame most loosely hung together. 
His head was small, and flat at top, -with 
huge ears, large, green, glassy eyes, and 
a long, suipe nose, so that it looked like 
a weather-cock perched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see him striding along the profile of a 
hill on a windy day, with his clothes bag¬ 
ging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of fam¬ 
ine descending upon the earth, or some 
scarecrow eloped from a corn-field.” 

W. Irving. 

Crapaud, Jean, or Johnny (zhon 
kra'po', 62). [Sometimes incor¬ 
rectly written C r a p e a u.] A sport¬ 
ive designation of a Frenchman, or 
of the French nation collectively con¬ 
sidered. The following account has 
been given of the origin of this 
name: — 

jQSr* 11 When the French took the city 
of Aras from the Spaniards, under Louis 
XIV., after a long and most desperate 
siege, it was remembered that Nostradar' 
mus had said,— 

* I>s anciens crapauds prendront Sara ’ 
(The ancient toads shall Sara take). 

This line was then applied to this event 
in a very roundabout manner. Sara is 
Aras backward. By the ancient toads 
were meant the French ; as that nation 
formerly had for its armorial bearings 
three of those odious reptiles instead of 
the three flowers-de-luce which it now 
bears.” Seward's Anecdotes. 

jgStr* In Elliott’s 44 Horn Apoealyp- 
tiem ” (vol. iv. p. 64, ed. 1847), may he 
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found a very full presentation of the 
reasons for believing that three toads, 
or three irogs, were the old arms of 
France. 

Crayon, Ggofffrey, Esq., A pseu¬ 
donym under which Washington Ir¬ 
ving published u Tbe Sketch-book.” 

Crazy Poet. See Mad Poet. 

Creakle, Mr. A tyrannous school¬ 
master in Dickens’s"novel of u David 
Copperfield;” represented as bully¬ 
ing the little David’s incipient man¬ 
liness out of him. 

Creole State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Louisiana, in 
which the descendants of the original 
French and Spanish settlers consti¬ 
tute a large proportion of the popu¬ 
lation. 

Crescent City. A popular name for 
the city of New Orleans, the older 
portion of which is built around the 
convex side of a bend of the Missis¬ 
sippi River. In the progress of its 
growth up-stream, however, the city 
has now so extended itself as to fill 
the hollow of a curve in the oppo¬ 
site direction, so that the river-front 
presents an outline resembling the 
character 5 . 

Cres'si-da. The heroine of Shake¬ 
speare’s play, “ Troilusand Cressida,” 
founded upon Chaucer’s u Troilus 
and Cresseide; ” represented as beau¬ 
tiful, witty, and accomplished, but 
impure. 

JStSr It is well known that there is no 
trace of the particular story of ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida ’ among the ancients. I find 
not so much as the name Cressida once 
mentioned.” Knight. 

Cre-u'sS. [Gr. Kpeovaa.] ( Gr. Bom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and the wife of ./Eneas, who 
became by her the father of Ascanius. 
When JEneas made his escape from 
the flames of Troy, with his father 
Anchises and his* son Ascanius, she 
followed him, hut was unable to keep 
him in sight, and became lost in the 
streets of the city. 

So when iEneas through the ■flames of Troy 
Bore his pale sire, and led his lovely boy; 
With loitering step the fair Creusa stayed. 

And death involved her in. eternal shade. 

Darwin. 


Criy'ton, Paul (-tn). A pseudonym 
of ,J. T. Trowbridge, a popular Ameri¬ 
can novelist of the present day. 

Crichton, Th.e Admirable (krldn). 
James Crichton, a Scottish gentleman 
of the sixteenth century, who, at the 
early age of fourteen, took his degree 
of Master of Arts, and was considered 
a prodigy, not only in abilities, but 
in actual attainments. [Written also- 
C re i ght on.] 

The editor of the translation before us has 
collected some anecdotes, one of which is truly 
singular, and calls to mind the marvelous 
stories which are told of the Admirable Creigh¬ 
ton. Edin. Rev. 

He [Keyserlinsl carried off all manner of 
college prizes, and was the Admirable Crich¬ 
ton of himigsberg University and the gradu¬ 
ates there. Carlyle . 

Crisp. One of the names of Puek, or 
Robin Goodfellow. 

Cris'pin. I. The patron of shoe-mak¬ 
ers, represented as such in the cere¬ 
monial processions of the craft. He is 
also worshiped as a saint and martyr 
by the Catholic church. About tbe 
middle of the third century, under the 
reign of Diocletian, Crispin, with his 
brother Crispian, accompanied St. 
Quentin when he preached the gospel 
in France. The two brothers settled 
at Soissons, and, while pursuing their 
mission, supported themselves by 
making shoes, until their martyr¬ 
dom, a. d. 287. 

2 . The name of a valet in French 
comedy; — popularly used to desig¬ 
nate a Vag or jester. 

Ciis'pm-Cat'i-line- A nickname 
fastened by Mirabeau upon D’Es- 
premenil, in ridicule of his conspira¬ 
cies. He seems to have thought the 
name of Catiline alone too respect¬ 
able, and therefore prefixed that of 
Crispin, which probably alludes to a 
comedy in one act, published in 1707 
by Le Sage, and called u Crispin the 
R"ival of his Master.” The story 
turns on the tricks of Crispin to gain 
the affections of his master’s mistress. 

Note further our old Parlementary friend 
Crispin-CatUine d’JEspreiuenil. Carlyle . 

Criss Kringle. See Kkiss Kbingle. 

Croaker. A character in Goldsmith’s 
comedy, “ The Good-natured Nan; ” 
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intended as a caricature on men who 
are always tilled with groundless 
and ludicrous apprehensions. 

The young traveler expected a burst of in¬ 
dignation; blit whether, as Cronkerxiy>, . . . 
our hero had exhausted himself in fretting 
awav his misfortunes beforehand, s*o that he 
did hot feel them when they actually arrived, 
or whether he found the company in which 
he wafe placed too congenial to lead him to re¬ 
pine at any thing which delayed his journey, 
it is certain that he submitted to his lot with 
much resignation. Sir IV. Scott. 

Cro'cus. [Gr. Kpoxo?.] ( Gr . </ Rom. 
Myth.) A young man who was en¬ 
amored of the nymph Smilax, and 
was changed by the gods into a saf¬ 
fron-plant, because he loved without 
being loved again. 

Crce'sus. [Gr. Kpoicro?.] The last 
king of Lydia, and the richest man 
of his time. 

Crof'tafL-gry, Chrys'fc&l. A pseudo¬ 
nym of Sir Walter Scott; the name of 
the imaginary editor of his “ Chroni¬ 
cles of the Canongate.” 

Cro'nos. [Gr. Kpovo?.] {Gr. Myth.) 
The youngest of the Titans; iden¬ 
tified* by the Romans with Saturn. 
See Saturn. 

Crow-de'ro (9). [From crowd, an 
ancient kind of violin.] A fiddler 
who figures in Butler’s “ Hudibras.” 

To confirm him in t h i s favorable opinion, I 
began to execute such a complicated flourish 
as I thought must have turned Croicrfero into 
a pillar of stone with envy and wonder. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Crowe, Captain. A celebrated nauti¬ 
cal personage in Smollett’s 11 Adven¬ 
tures of Sir Launcelot Greaves.” 

j&S 8 * u Captain Crowe had commanded 
a merchant ship in the Mediterranean 
trade for many years, and saved some 
money by dint of frugality and traffic. 
He was an excellent seaman, — brave, ac¬ 
tive, friendly in his way, and scrupulously 
honest; but as little acquainted with the 
world as a sucking child ; whimsical, im¬ 
patient, and so impetuous that he could 
not help breaking in upon the conversa¬ 
tion, whatever it might be, with repeated 
interruptions, that seemed to burst from 
him by involuntary impulse. When he 
himself attempted to speak, he never 
finished his period, but made such a 
number of abrupt transitions that his 
discourse seemed to be an unconnected 
series of unfinished sentences, the mean¬ 
ing of which it was not easy to decipher.” 

Smollett. 


Crowfield, Christopher. A pseudo¬ 
nym of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Crowquill, A. A pseudonym adopt¬ 
ed by Alfred Henry Forrester (b. 
1805), a popular English humorist 
of the present day. 

Crummies, Mr. (krum/lz). The ec¬ 
centric manager of a theatrical com¬ 
pany- in Dickens’s novel of u Nicho¬ 
las Itfickleby.” 

CrG/s6e, Kob'in-son (-sn). The hero 
of De Foe’s great novel; a ship¬ 
wrecked sailor who for many years 
leads a solitary existence on an unin¬ 
habited island of the tropics, and 
who alleviates his long reclusion by 
an inexhaustible prodigality of con¬ 
trivance. 

De Foe founded this story upon 
the adventures of Alexander Selkirk ;b. 
1676), a Scottish sailor who was left on 
the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez 
in 1704, by his captain, one Straddling, 
to whom he had given some cause of of¬ 
fense. Here he resided for four years and 
four months, when he was rescued by 
Captain Woods Ungers, and taken to 
England. De Foe has often been charged 
with having surreptitiously taken the 
story of Crusoe from the papers of Selkirk, 
but he can have borrowed little beyond 
the mere idea of a man being left alone 
on a desert isle, there being scarcely any 
thing common to the adventures of the 
real and the fictitious solitary. 

There are Robinson Crmoes in the moral as 
well as physical world . . .; men cast on 
desert islands of thought and speculation; 
without companionship; without worldly re¬ 
sources; forced to arm and clothe themselves 
out of the remains of shipwrecked hopes, and 
to make a home for their solitary hearts in 
the nooks and comers of imagination and 
reading. Leigh Hunt. 

What man does not remember with regret 
the first time that he read Robinson Crusoe ? 

Macaulay, 

It soon became evident to me, that, like 
Robinson Crusoe with his boat, I had begun 
on too large a scale, and that, to launch my 
history successfully, I must reduce its propor¬ 
tions. W. Irving. 

Crystal Hills. An old name for the 
White Mountains, in New Hamp¬ 
shire, sometimes used by modem 
writers. 

We had passed 

The high source of the Saco; and, bewildered 
In the dwarf spruce-belts of the Crystal Hills. 
Had heard above us, like a voice in the cloud, 
The horn of Fabyan sounding. Whittier. 

Cu/bit-op'o-lis. See Mesopotamia. 
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Cuddle, Headxigg. See Headrigg, 
Cuddie. 

CufTee, or CufTey. A familiar or 
contemptuous name applied to ne¬ 
groes. The word is said to be of 
African origin, and it has been borne 
as a surname. See Sambo. 

Africa alone, of all nations, — though Turkey 
has a leaning that way, — sets up fatness as a 
standard of beauty. But Cuffey is not ac¬ 
knowledged by the rest of the world as the 
arbiter eTegantiarum. Putnam’s Mag. 

Cunc-ta/tor. [Lat., the delayer.] A 
surname given to the illustrious Ro¬ 
man general, Quintus Fabius Maxi¬ 
mus Verrucosus (d. b. c. 203), on ac¬ 
count of his cautious but salutary 
measures in opposing the progress of 
Hannibal. He avoided all direct 
engagements, tantalized the enemy 
with marches and counter-marches, 
watched his movements with unre¬ 
mitting vigilance, cut off his strag¬ 
glers and foragers, and compelled 
him to weary Ills allies by necessary 
exactions, and to dishearten his sol¬ 
diers by fruitless maneuvers, while 
Rome gained by the delay, and as¬ 
sembled her forces in greater strength. 

If Wellington found it judicious to play the 
Chmctator m Portugal and Spain, he would 
hardly have followed the Fabian tactics, if he 
had met the French in England. Szabad. 

Cundgonde, Mmle. (kiFnS/gc^d', 
34, 62). The mistress of Candide in 
Yoltaire’s novel of this name. 

Bright goddess [the moon], if thou art not 
too busy with Candid and Miss Cuneyund’s 
affairs, take Tristram Shandy’s under thy pro¬ 
tection also. Sterne. 

Cu/pid. [Lat. CupidoJ] ( Gr. cf Mom. 
Myth.) The son of Mars and Yenus; 
the god of love. He was the con¬ 
stant companion of his mother, and, 
armed with bow and arrows, he shot 
the darts of desire into the bosoms 
of both gods and men. He was rep¬ 
resented as a winged child or youth, 
and often with a bandage covering 
his eyes. 

Cu'r&n. A courtier, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of “Lear.” 

Curate of Meudon (mo'do 1 *', 43, 62). 
[Fr. Le Cure de Meudon .] A name 
by which Rabelais (1483-1553), the 
French satirist, is often referred to- 
He was, during the latter part of Ms 
life, the parish priest of Meudon. 


Cu'ri-&'tL-i (9,23). Three Albanian 
brothers, who, according to an old 
Roman legend, fought, in the time 
of Tullus Hostilius, with three Ro¬ 
man brothers, the Horatii, and were 
conquered by the cunning and brav¬ 
ery of one of them. 

Cu'ri-o. A gentleman attending on 
the Duke of Illyria in Shakespeare’s 
“ Twelfth Night.” 

Curious Impertinent, The. [Sp. 

El Curioso Jjnpertinente.] The title 
of a u novel ” or tale introduced by 
Cervantes into his “Don Quixote” 
by way of episode, and a designation 
of one of the characters in it, an 
Italian gentleman who is foolish 
enough to make trial of his wife’s 
virtue — of which he is firmly con¬ 
vinced — by persuading a trusted 
friend to seem to lay siege to it. He 
suffers the deserved penalty of his 
impertinent curiosity in the treach¬ 
ery of his friend and the infidelity of 
his wife. 

Cur-ta'nS. [It., the shortener;—so 
called from its being used to cut off 
heads.] 1. The sword of Ogier the 
Dane. 

2. The sword of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, which is borne before the 
kings of England at their coronation. 
It has a blunted edge as being em¬ 
blematical of mercy, and is carried 
between the swords of justice tempo¬ 
ral and justice spiritual. 

Gur'ti-o (kurishi-o). A servant to 
Petruchio, in Shakespeare’s “ 'fam¬ 
ing of the Shrew.” 

Cutpurse, Mull, or Mall. A pseudo¬ 
nym of Mary Frith, a notorious char¬ 
acter frequently mentioned or allud¬ 
ed to by the older English writers. 
She is the heroine of Middleton’s 
comedy entitled u The Roaring Girl,” 
and is introduced by Nat. Field, a 
contemporary dramatist, in his piece 
called “•Amends for Ladies.” 

Cuttle, Captain. A character in 
Dickens’s u Dombey and Son,” com¬ 
bining great humor, eccentricity, and 
pathos. He is distinguished for his 
simplicity, credulity, and generous 
trustfulness. One of his famous ex- 
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pressions is, “ When found, make a 
note of.” 

Are there any of you, my readers, who have 
not read the “ Life of Robert Rail ” ? If so, in 
the words of the great Captain Cut tie, “ When 
found, make a note of it. Never mind what 
your theological opinion is, . . . send for 
Robert Hall. Sir E. Bultcer Lytton. 

Cyb'e-le. {Rain. Myth.) The daugh¬ 
ter of Ceelus and Terra, and the wife 
of Saturn ; the same as the Rhea 
and Ops of the Greeks. She is rep¬ 
resented as wearing a mural crown, 
and riding in a chariot drawn by 
lions, or seated on a throne with lions 
at her side. [Called also Bona Dea 
and Mother of ike Gods.'] 

Might she the wise Latona be, 

Or the towered Cyhele, 

Mother of a hundred gods? 

Juno dares not give her odds. Milton. 

She looks a sea -Cyhele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers. 

At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers. 

Byron (fin Venice'). 

Cy'clops. [Lat. Cyclopes, Gr. KwAu- 
the round-eyed.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A gigantic one-eyed race of 
men inhabiting the sea-coasts of Si¬ 
cily, sons of Goelus and Terra. Ac¬ 
cording to Hesiod, they were three in 
number, and their names were Arges, 
Steropes, and Brontes. Homer de¬ 
scribes them as wild, insolent, law¬ 
less shepherds, who devoured human 
beings. A later tradition represents 
them as Vulcan’s assistants in fabri¬ 
cating the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
See Polyphemus. 

Cyl-le'm-us. [Gr. KvAAiJvios.] (Gr. 
<f Rom. Myth.) A surname of Mer¬ 
cury, derived from Mount Cyllene, in 
Arcadia, where he was born. 

Cym'be-llne, or Cym'be-line. A 
legendary or mythical king of Brit¬ 
ain, and the hero of Shakespeare’s 
play of the same name. 


Cyn'o-sure. [Lat. Cynosura , Gr. 
Kwocroupd.] ( Gr. tf Rom. Myth.) An 
Idiean nymph, and one of the nurses 
of Jupiter, who placed her in the 
constellation Ursa Minor , as the pole- 
star. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

Milton. 

Cyn'thi-a. [Gr. Kw0ca.] ) ( Gr. df 
Cyn'thi-us. [Gr. Kvvflto?.] j Rom. 
Myth.) Surnames respectively of Di- 
auaand Apollo,—hence applied to the 
sun and moon,—derived from Mount 
Cynthus, in the island of Delos, their 
birthplace. See Apollo, Diana. 

Even Cynthia looks haggard of an after¬ 
noon, as we may see her sometimes in the 

E resent winter season, with Phoebus staring 
er out of countenance from the opposite side 
of the heavens. Thackeray. 

Cyp / S-riS , SU3. [Gr. Kv7rapteroro?.] ( Gr. 
<$' Rom. Myth.) A beautiful youth, 
beloved by Apollo, whose favorite 
stag he inadvertently killed, in con¬ 
sequence of which immoderate grief 
seized upon him, and he was meta¬ 
morphosed into a cypress. 

C^-re'ne. [Gr. Kvp^vrj.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A water-nymph, the mother 
of Aristaeus. Her residence under the 
Peneus, and the visit of her son to her, 
are described in a beautiful episode in 
the fourth book of Virgil’s “Geor¬ 
gies.” 

Cy-the'rS. ^ [Gr. Ku^pa.] ) ( Gr. 
Cyth/e-re'a. [Gr. Ku0epeta.] ) Rom. 
Myth.) Different forms of a surname 
of’Venus, derived from the town of 
Cythera, in Crete, or the isle of Cy- 
thera, where the goddess was said to 
have first landed, and where she had 
a celebrated temple. 

Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 

Or Ci/therea's breath. Snak. 
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Daed'a-lus (IT). [Gr. AaiSaAo?.] ( Gr. 
tf Rom. Myth.) A most ingenious 
artist of Athens, who formed the 
famous Cretan labyrinth, and who, 
by the help of wings which he con¬ 
structed, fled from Crete across the 
JEgean Sea, to escape the resentment 
of Minos. He was thought to be the 
inventor of carpentry and of most of 
its tools, such as the saw, the ax, the 
gimlet, and the like. See Icarus. 

Da'gon. [A diminutive of the Heb. 
*%*afisk.] (Myth.) A Phoenician; 
or Syrian divinity, who, according I 
to the Bible, had richly adorned tem- 

f iles in several of the Philistine cities, 
n profane history, the name by which 
be is known is JJerceto, He is repre¬ 
sented as having the face and hands 
of a man and the tail of a fish; and 
he seems to have been generally re¬ 
garded as a symbol of fertility and 
reproduction. See Judges xvi. 23; 1 
Sam. v. 4. 

Next came one 

Who mourned in earnest, when the captive 
ark 

Maimed his brute image, head and hands 
lopped off 

In his own temple, on the gruusel edge. 

Where he fell flat, and shamed his worship- - 
ers: 

Dagan his name; sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Beared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 

Milton. 

Dag'o-net, Sir. The attendant fool 
of King Arthur. [Written also 
Daguenet.] 

I was then Sir Dagonst in Arthur’s show. 

Shah. 

Dal-gaj*'nOj Lord. A prominent 
character in Sir Walter Scott’s u For¬ 
tunes of Nigel;” a profligate young 
Scottish lord, thoroughly heartless 
and shameless, who carried “the 
craft of gray hairs under his curled 
love-locks.” 

Dal-§et'ty s Hittmaster Du'gSld. 
A mercenary soldier of fortune in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Legend of Mont¬ 
rose,” distinguished for his pedantry, 
conceit, cool intrepidity, vulgar as¬ 


surance, knowledge of the world, 
greediness, and a hundred other 
qualities, making him one of the 
most amusing, admirable, and nat¬ 
ural characters ever drawn by the 
band of genius. 

“The general idea of the charac¬ 
ter is familiar to our comic dramatists 
after the Restoration, and may be said in 
some measure to be com pounded of Cap¬ 
tain Flueilen and Bobadil; but the ludi¬ 
crous combination of the soldado with 
the divinity student of Mareechal College 
is entirely original.” Jeffrey. 

Our second remark is of the circumstance 
that no Historian or barrator, neither Schil¬ 
ler, Strada, Thuanus, Monroe, nor JJvgald 
JDalgetty , makes any mention of Ahasuer’s 
having been present at the battle of Lutzen. 

Carlyle. 

He [a hack author] lets out his pen to the 
highest bidder, as Captain Dalgettg let out his 
sword. E. 1\ WIttjple. 

Damis (da/me'). A character in 
Moliere’s comedy of “Tartufle,” dis¬ 
tinguished by his self-willed impetu¬ 
osity. 

Ham/o-el&s. [Gr. Aapo»cA%.] A 
courtier of the elder Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse. Having extolled 
the happine>s caused by the poss-es- 
sion of wealth and power, Dionysius 
gave him a striking illustration of ike 
real nature of such seeming happiness, 
by placing him at a table loaded with 
delicacies, and surrounded by all the 
insignia of royalty, but, in the midst 
of his magnificent banquet, Damo¬ 
cles, chancing to Icok upward, jaw 
a sharp and naked sword suspended 
over his head by a single horse-hair. 
A sight so alarming instantly changed 
Ms views of the felicity of "kings. 

like Damocles at his celebrated banquet, 
Rebecca perpetually beheld, amid the gor¬ 
geous display, the sword which was sm pended 
over the heads of her people by a single hair. 

Sir 7F. Scott. 

On what Damocles- hairs must the judg¬ 
ment-sword hang over this distracted earth. 

Carlyle. 

Da-moe'-t&s. A herdsman in Theoc¬ 
ritus and' Virgil; hence, any herds¬ 
man or rustic. 

Rou^i satyrs danced, and fauns with cloven 
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From the glad sound ■would not be absent 
long; 

And old Da/ncstas loved to bear our song. 

Milton. 

Da'mbn. [Gr. Aap.wr.] 1. A noble 
Pythagorean of Syracuse, memorable 
for his friendship for Pythias, or 
Phintias, a member of the same sect. 
The latter, having been condemned 
to death by Dionysius I., the tyrant 
of Syracuse, begged leave to go home 
for the purpose of arranging his af¬ 
fairs, Damon pledging his own life 
for the return of his friend. Dio¬ 
nysius consented, and Pythias came 
back just in season to save Damon 
from death. Struck by so rare and 
noble an example of mutual friend¬ 
ship, the tyrant pardoned Pythias, 
and entreated to be admitted as a 
third into their sacred fellowship. 

2. A goat-herd in the third Eclogue 
of Virgil; hence, any rustic or swain. 

Damsel of Brittany. A name given 
to Eleanora, daughter of Geoffrey, 
third son of Henry II. of England, 
and Duke of Brittany by marriage 
with Constance, the "daughter and 
heiress of Duke Conan IV. 

jgtif* Richard, the successor of Henry, 
dying without issue, the English crown 
rightfully devolved upon Arthur, the son 
of Geoffrey; but John, the brother of 
Richard, and the youngest of the sons of 
Henry, determined to secure it to him¬ 
self. He. therefore, managed to capture 
the young prince, his nephew, and con¬ 
signed him to close custody, first in the 
castle of Falaise, and afterward at Rouen, 
where he is supposed to have murdered 
him by his own hand. Arthur being 
dead, the next in the order of succession 
was Eleanor, his sister. John, however, 
obtained possession of her person, carried, 
her to England, and confined her in the 
castle of Bristol, in which prison she re¬ 
mained till her death, in 1241. 

Dan'&-e. [Gr. Aavooj.] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Mijth.) The daughter of Acrisius, 
and the mother of Perseus by Jupi¬ 
ter, who visited her in the form of a 
shower of gold when she was shut 
up in a tower by her father. 

Da-naT-de§. [Lat.; Gr. AavaiSe ^.j 
( Gr. (f Rom. Myth.) The fifty 
daughters of Danaus, king of Argos, 
betrothed to the fifty sons of iEgyp- 
tus, all of whom they killed on the 


first night after marriage, in fulfill¬ 
ment of a promise exacted by Danaus, 
Lynceus alone excepted, who was 
spared by his wife Hypermnestra. 
Her guilty sisters were punished for 
their crime, in Hades, by being com¬ 
pelled everlastingly to draw water 
out of a deep well, and pour it into a 
vessel full of holes. 

Dandle Dinmont. See Dinmont, 
D ANDIE. 

Dandin, George (zhorzh don'da 13 ', 58 , 
62, 64). The title of a comedy by Mo- 
liere, and the name of its hero, a 
wealthy French citizen, who has had 
the impudence to marry a sprig of 
quality, daughter of an old noble 
called Monsieur de Sotenville, and 
his no less noble spouse, Madame de 
la Prudoterie, and who, in conse¬ 
quence, is exposed at once to the 
coquetry of a light-headed wife, and 
to the rigorous sway of her parents, 
who, called upon to interpose with 
their authority, place their daughter 
in the right, and the unhappy rotu- 
rier , their son-in-law, in the wrong, 
on every appeal which is made to 
them. "Falling, in consequence of 
this mesalliance , into many disagree¬ 
able situations, he constantly ex¬ 
claims, “ Tii l'as voulu , George I) m - 
You would have it so, George 
Dandin. The expression has hence 
become proverbial to denote self-in¬ 
flicted pain, and the name is common¬ 
ly applied to any silly, simple-minded 
fellow. 

If yon have really been fool enough to fall 
In love there, and have a mind to play Qcorae 
Dandin , I’ll find you some money for the 
part. C. Reade. 

Dandin, Perrin (per'raJ 1 ' d6 n, dri»%* 
62.) 1. The name or an ignorant rustic 
judge in Rabelais, who heard causes 
sitting on the first trunk of a tree 
which he met, instead of seating him¬ 
self, like other judges, on the fleurs- 
de-lis. 

2. The name of a ridiculous judge, 
in Racine’s comedy, “LesPlaideurs,” 
and in La Fontaine’s u Fables.” 

Dangle. A prominent character in 
Sheridan’s farce, “ The Critic one 


of those theatrical amateurs who be¬ 
siege a manager with impertinent 
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flattery and gratuitous advice. He 
is said to have been intended for a 
Mr. Thomas Vaughan, author of 
“ The Hotel,” an indifferently suc¬ 
cessful play. 

Daniel, The Well-languaged. A 
name given by William Browne 
(1590-1645), in his “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,” to the English poet 
Samuel Daniel (1562-1619), whose 
writings are remarkable for their 
modern style and pervading purity 
of taste and grace of language. 

Daph/ne. [Gr. Ad^n?.] ( Or. Ram. 
Myth.) A beautiful maiden beloved 
by Apollo, and metamorphosed into 
a'laurel-tree while attempting to es¬ 
cape from him. 

Kay, lady, sit; if I but wave this ■wand. 

Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster. 
And you a statue, or, as Daphne was, 
Boot-bound, that flea Apollo. Jfilton. 

Daph'nis. [Gr. Ad<W.] ( Gr. f Ram. 
Myth.) A beautiful young Sicilian 
shepherd, a son of Mercury. He was j 
the inventor of bucolic poetry, and a 
favorite of Pan and Apollo. 

Dapper. A clerk in “ The Alchemist,” 
a play by Ben Jonson. 

This reminds us of the extreme doting at¬ 
tachment which the queen of the fairies is rep¬ 
resented to have taken for Dapper. 

Sir W. Scott . 

Dapple. The name of Sancho’s ass, 
in Cervantes’s romance of “Don 
Quixote.” 

Dar'by and Joan. A married couple 
said to have lived, more than a cen¬ 
tury ago, in the village of Healaugh, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
celebrated for their long life and con¬ 
jugal felicity. They are the hero 
and heroine of a ballad called “ The 
Happy Old Couple,” which has been 
attributed to Prior, but is of uncer¬ 
tain authorship. Timperley says that 
Darby was a printer in Bartholomew 
Close, who died in 1730, and that 
the ballad was written by one of his 
apprentices by the name of Henry 
Woodfall. 

You might have sat, like Darby ond Joan , 
and flattered each other; and billed and cooed 
like a pair of pigeons on a perch. Thackeray. 

Indeed now. If you would hut condescend 
to forgive and forget, perhaps some day or 
other we raav be Darby ami Joan, — only, you 
see, just at this moment I am really not worthy 
of such a Joan. Sir E. Buhner Lyttoiu 


Dar'd&-ims. [Gr. AdpSavo?.] ( Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) The son of Jupiter and 
Elect ra of Arcadia, and ancestor of 
the royal race of Troy. 

Da're§ (9). One of the competitors at 
the_ funeral. games of Auehises in 
Sicily, described in the tifth book of 
Virgil’s “iEneid.” He was over¬ 
come at the combat of the cestus by 
EnteUus. 

A Trojan combat would be something new: 
Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue. 

Coir per. 

Dark and Bloody Ground, The. 

An expression often used in allusion 
to Kentucky, of which name it is 
said to be the translation. The 
phrase is an epitome of the early 
history of the State , of the dark and 
blood} 1- conflicts of the first white 
settlers with their savage foes; but 
the name originated in the fact that 
this was the grand battle-ground 
between the northern and southern 
Indians. 

Dark Day, The. May 19, 1789; — 
so called on account of a remarkable 
darkness on that day extending over 
all New England. In some places, 
persons could not see to read common 
print in the open air for several hours 
together- Birds sang their evening 
song, disappeared, and became silent; 
fowls went to roost; cattle sought the 
ham-yard; and candles were lighted 
in the houses. The obscuration be¬ 
gan about ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and continued till the middle of 
the next night, but with differences 
of degree and duration in different 
places. For several days previous, 
the wind had been variable, but 
chiefly from the southwest and the 
northeast. The true cause of this re¬ 
markable phenomenon is not known. 

David. See Jonathan. 

Da'vris. The name commonly given 
to slaves in Latin comedies. _ The 
proverb, U l)avus sum, non (Edipus 
I am Davus, not (Edipus, (that is, a 
simple servant, not a resolver of rid¬ 
dles,) occurs in Terence. 

Da'vy. Servant to Shallow, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare’s “ King 
Henry TV.” 
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014 Grtidyill associated himself ■with, a party 
bo much to his taste, pretty much as Davy in 
the revels of his master, Justice Shallow. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Davy Jones. See Jones, Davy. 

Daw'son, Bully (sn). A noted Lon¬ 
don sharper, swaggerer, and de¬ 
bauchee, especially in JBIackfriars and 
its infamous purlieus. He lived in 
the seventeenth century, and was a 
contemporary of Rochester and Eth- 
erege. An allusion to him occurs in 
the “ Spectator,” No. 2. 

Tom Brown had a shrewder insight into 
this hind of character than either of his pred¬ 
ecessors. He divides the palm more equably, 
and allows his hero a sort of dimidiate pre¬ 
eminence: — “ Dully Dawson kicked by naif 
the town, and half the town kicked bv Bully 
Dawson." This was true retributive justice. 

Charles Lamb. 

"When, In our cooler moments, we reflect on 
his [Homer's] Jove-protected warriors, his in¬ 
vulnerable Achilles, they dwindle into insig¬ 
nificance, and we are ready to exclaim, in the 
quaint language of another, “ Bully Dawson 
would have fought the Devil with such ad¬ 
vantages.” Jones Very. 

Day of Barricades. [Fr. Jour nee des 
Barriendes.] {Fr. Hist.) 1. May 

12,1588, on which day the Duke of 
Guise entered Paris, when Henry III., 
at his instigation, consented to take 
severe measures against the Hugue¬ 
nots, on the promise that the duke 
would assist him in purging Paris of 
strangers and obnoxious persons. No 
sooner, however, was an attempt 
made to carry out this plan, than the 
populace arose, erected barricades, 
and attacked the king’s troops with 
irresistible fury. Henry III., having 
requested the Duke of Guise to put a 
stop to the conflict, fled from Paris, 
and the moment the duke showed 
himself to the people, they pulled 
down the barricades. 

2. August 26,1648; — so called on 
account of a riot, instigated by the 
leaders of the Fronde, which "took 
place in Paris on that day. 

Day of Corn-sacks. [Fr. Journee 
des F(trines.] {Fr. Hist.) A name 
given to the 3d of January, 1591, 
from an attempt made by Henry IV. 
to surprise Paris on that"day. "Some 
of his officers, disguised as corn- 
dealers, with sacks on their shoul¬ 
ders, endeavored to get possession of 
the gate St. Honore; hut they were 


recognized, and obliged to make a 
hasty retreat. 

Day of Dupes. [Fr. Journee des 
Dupes.] [Fr. Hist.) 1. A name 
given to the 11th of November, 1630, 
in allusion to a celebrated imbroglio 
by which the opponents of the prune 
minister Richelieu — at the head of 
whom were Maria de’ Medici and 
Anne of Austria — were completely 
worsted in an attempt to etiect his 
removal from office, and the power 
of the cardinal was established upon 
a firmer basis than ever. 


Richelieu himself could not have taken a 

t loomier view of things, when hit> levees were 
eserted, and his power seemed annihilated 
before the Day of Dupes. 

Sir E. Buhcer Lytton. 


2. August 4th, 1789; — so called 
on account of the renunciation by the 
nobles and clergy in the French 
National Convention of their peculiar 
immunities and feudal rights. 

Day of Gold Spars. [Fr. Journee 
des Eperons d 1 Or.] See Battle of 
Spurs. 

Day of the Sections. [Fr. Journee 
des Sections ] {Fr. Hist.) The name 
commonly given to an affray which 
occurred on the 4th of October, 1793, 
between the troops under the control 
of the Convention and the National 
Guard acting in the interest of the 
sections of Paris. The contest re¬ 
sulted in the success of the Conven¬ 
tion. 


Dean of St. Patrick’s. A title of 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), the cele¬ 
brated English satirist, by which he 
is often referred to. The deanery of 
St. Patrick’s is in Dublin. Swift 
was appointed to the place in 1713, 
and retained it until his death. 


Deans, Douce Da'vie. A poor cow- 
feeder at Edinburgh, and the father 
of Effie and Jeanie Deans, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, u The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian.” He is remarkable 
for his religious peculiarities, for his 
magnanimity in affliction, and his 
amusing absurdities in prosperity. 

Deans, Effie. A character in Scott’s 
“ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” whose lover 
abandons her after effecting her ruin. 
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Deans, Jeam/Ie. The heroine of 
Scott’s u Heart of Mid - Lothian.” 
The circumstances of her history are 
based upon tacts communicated to 
the author by a correspondent. 

“ She is a perfect model of sober 
heroism : of the union of good sense with 
strong affections, firm principles, and 
perfect disinterestedness ; and of the 
calm superiority to misfortune, danger, 
and difficulty, which such a union must 
create.” Senior. 

We follow the travelers [in the “Pilgrim’s f 
Progress ”] through their allegorical progress 
with interest not inferior to that with which 
we follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, 
or Jeanie Deans from Edinburgh to London. 

Macaulay. 

Debatable Land, The. A tract of 
land on the western border of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, between the Esk 
and Sark, -which was at one time 
claimed by both kingdoms, and was 
afterward divided between them. It 
was long the residence of thieves and 
banditti, to whom its dubious state 
afforded a refuge. 

Decree of Fontainebleau (fon / tan- 
blo')- (Fr. Hht.) An edict of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., dated at Fon¬ 
tainebleau, October 18,1810, ordering 
the burning of all English goods. 

Ded/lock, Sir L&ices'ter (Ies'ter). 
A character in Dickens’s novel of 
u Bleak House.” fct He is an honor¬ 
able, obstinate, truthful, high-spirit¬ 
ed, intensely prejudiced, perfectly un¬ 
reasonable man.” 

Deer slayer. The hero of Cooper’s 
novel of the same name. 

HOr* u This character ... is the au¬ 
thor’s ideal of a chivalresque manhood, 
of the grace which is the natural flower 
of puritv and -virtue: not the Stoic, but 
the ChrEtian of the woods, the man of 
honorable act and sentiment, of courage 
and truth.” Duyckinck. 

Defender of the Faith. [Lat. Fidei 
jDefensor.'] A title conferred, in 

1521, by Pope Leo X. upon King 
Henry Till, of England, in conse¬ 
quence of a Latin treatise On the 
Seven Sacraments” which the lat¬ 
ter had published in confutation of 
Luther, and had dedicated to that 
pontiff. The title was not made 
heritable by his heirs, and Pope Paul 
III., in 1535, upon the king’s apostasy 


in turning suppressor of religion* 
houses, formally revoked and with¬ 
drew it. Henry, however, continued 
to use it as a part of the royal style, 
and, in 1543, parliament annexed it 
for ever to the crown by stat. 35 Hen. 
Till. c. 3. 

J&FT It has been shown that the same 
title was popularly applied to, or was as¬ 
sumed by, some of the kings of England 
who preceded Henry YU1., as .Richard 
II. and Henry VII. 

Deg'o-re', Sir. [A corruption of 
JJegare, or V eg are, meaning a per¬ 
son 1,1 almost lost.”] The hero of a 
romance of high antiquity, and for¬ 
merly very popular, an abstract of 
which may be seen in Ellis’s “ Speci¬ 
mens of the Early English Poets.” 

De-id'5-mi'a. [Gr. a yiSdu. eta.] (Gr. 
4 ‘ Rom. Myth.) The daughter of 
Lycomedes, king of Seyms, and the 
mother of Pyrrhus by Achilles. 

De-iph/o-bus. [Gr. a^ojSov.] (Gr. 
g l Rom. Myth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba. Alter the death of Paris, 
he married Helen, but was betrayed 
by her to the Greeks. Next to Hec¬ 
tor, he was the bravest among the 
Trojans. 

Dfvj'a-ni'rS (9). [Gr. Arfat'«pa.] ( Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A daughter of 
CEneus, and the wife of Hercules, 
whose death she involuntarily caused 
by sending him a shirt winch had 
been steeped in the poisoned blood of 
Nessus, who falsely told her that his 
blood would enable her to preserve 
her husband's love. On bearing that 
Hercules had burnt himself to death to 
escape the torment it occasioned, she 
killed herself in remorse and despair. 

Delaunay, X»e Vicomte (lu ve'ko a t' 
d’ltFnS/, 62). A nom de plume of 
Mme. Delphine de Girardin (1804- 
1855), under which she published her 
best-known work, the u Parisian Let¬ 
ters ” Retires Rarmemus ”),which 

originally appeared in u La Presse,” 
a newspaper edited by her husband, 
ISmile de Girardin. 

Delectable Mountains. In Bunyan’s 
allegory of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
a range of hills from whose summit 
might be seen the Celestial City. 
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“When the morning was up, they 
had him to the top of the house, and 
bid him look south. So he did, and 
behold, at a great distance he saw a 
most pleasant mountainous country, 
beautified with woods, vineyards, 
fruits of all sorts, flowers also," with 
springs and fountains, very delectable 
to behold. Jsa. xxxiii. 16, IT. ... 
They then went till they came to the 
Delectable Mountains. . .. Now there 
were on the tops of these mountains 
shepherds feeding their flocks. The 
pilgrims, therefore, went to them, and, 
leaning on their staffs (as is common 
with weary pilgrims when they stand 
to talk with any by the way), they 
asked, c Whose "delectable mountains 
are these, and whose be the sheep 
that feed upon them? 1 ” The shep¬ 
herds answered, “ These mountains 
are Emmanuel’s land, and they are 
within sight of his city, and the 
sheep are his, and he laid down his 
life for them.” 

On the Muses’ hill he is happy and good as 
one of the shepherds on the Delectable Moun¬ 
tains. Charles Lamb. 

Delia. A poetical name given by 
the Roman poet Tibullus (d. about 
b. c. 18) to his lady-love, whose real 
name is not certainly known, but is 
thought to have been Plania (from 
planus ), of which the Greek Delia 
(from 8rj Aos, clear, manifest, plain) is 
a translation. 

DeTI-fi. [Gr. A^Aia.] ) ( Gr. tf Mom. 

PeTi-us. [Gr. A^Atos.] ) Myth.) Sur¬ 
names respectively of Diana and 
Apollo, as bom * in Delos. See 
Delos. 

Delight of Mankind. A name given 
by his subjects to Titus, emperor of 
Rome (40-81), whose liberality, af¬ 
fability, mildness, and virtuous con¬ 
duct were the subject of general ad¬ 
miration. 

Delia Crus'eSng, or Della Cmsea 
School (delfla krdbs'kS). A col¬ 
lective appellation applied to a class 
of sentimental poetasters of both 
sexes, which arose in England toward 
the close of the last century, and who 
were conspicuous for their affectation 
and bad taste, and for their high- 
flown panegyrics on one another. 


Their productions consisted of odes, 
elegies, epigrams, songs, sonnets, 
epistles, plays, &c. 

4JSr" Some of these persons had, by 
chance, been jumbled together for awhile 
at Florence, where they put forth a vol¬ 
ume of rhyme.-, under the title of “ The 
Florence Misceliany.” the insipidity and 
fantastic silliness of which transcend all 
belief. Afterward, they and a number 
of other persons, their admirers and imi¬ 
tators, began to publish their effusions in 
England, chiefly in two daily newspapers 
called “ The World ” and k * The Oracle ; ” 
from which they were soon collected, and, 
with vast laudation, recommended to the 
public attention in a volume entitled 
k ' The Album,” by Bell, the printer. An 
end was at length put to these iuanities 
by the appearance, in 1794, of Gifford's 
“ Baviad,* 7 which, in 179G, was followed 
by its continuation, the k * Mmviad,”— 
both powerful and extremely popular 
satires, which lashed the Della Crusca au¬ 
thors with merciless but deserved sever¬ 
ity. One of the founders of this school 
of poetry, Mr. Robert Merry, wrote under 
the signature of Della Crusca , and this 
name was given to the whole brood of 
rhyrasters to which he belonged, prob¬ 
ably because he became the most noted 
of them. Merry had traveled for some 
years on the Continent, and had made a 
long residence in Florence, where he was 
elected a member of the celebrated Acad¬ 
emy Della Crusca , —that is. Academy of 
the Sieve, —which was founded for the 
purpose of purifying and refining the 
Italian language and style. In adopting 
the name of this Academy as a nom dt 
•plume , Merry may not only have alluded 
to the fact of his membership, but very 
possibly intended to intimate that what 
he should write would be quite exquisite, 
and fiee fi om chaff. 11 wo uld appear that 
Merry was not the first of these writers 
whose lucubrations came out in “The 
Oracle” and “The World;” for, says 
Gifford, “ While the epidemic malady was 
spreading from fool to fool, Bella Crusca 
came over [from Italy], and immediately 
announced himself by a sonnet to Love. 
Anna Matilda wrote an incomparable 
piece of nonsense in praise of it ; and the 
two k great luminaries of the age,’ as Mr. 
Bell calls them, fell desperately in love 
with each other. From that period, not 
a day passed without au amatory epistle, 
fraught with lightning and thunder, et 
quicquid habent telonim armamentaria 
cali. The fever turned to frenzy : Laura, 
Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, and a 
thousand other nameless names, caught 
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the infection; and from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, all was nou^n.^ 
aud Della Crusca. * ! Other writers of tnis 
school, besides Merry, whose names have 
been preserved, are Mr. Bertie Greathead, 
a man of property and good family; Mr. 
William Parsons, another gentleman of 
fortune; Mr. Edward Jerningham {“ The 
Bard 3 '), author of numerous) plays and 
poems 5 Miles Peter Andrews, a writer of 
prologues and epilogues: Mr. Edward 
Topham, the proprietor of * 4 The World ; 33 
the Rev. Charles Este (*‘ Moroseph. Estey’ 
as Gifford calls him), principal editor of 
that paper; Mr. Joseph Weston, a small 
magazine-critic of the day; James Gobbe, 
a now-forgotten farce-writer; Frederick 
Pilon, said to have been a player by pro¬ 
fession ; a Mr. Timothy, or Thomas. Ad- 
ney (who wrote under the anagram of 
“Mit Yenda. 3 ' or ““Mot Yenda 3 *); Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan (** Edwin "}; Mr. John 
Williams (“Tony — or Anthony — Pas- 
quin”); the celebrated James Boswell, 
who had not yet established his reputa¬ 
tion as the prince of biographers; and 
the dramatists O'Keefe, Morton, Rey¬ 
nolds, Holeroft, Sheridan, and the Youn¬ 
ger Oolman, who survived and recovered 
from their discreditable connection with 
the Della Cruscan folly. Of the female 
writers of this school, the principal names 
are those of Mrs. Piozzi, the widow of 
Johnson's friend Thrale, but at that time 
the wife of her daughter's music-master; 
Mrs. H. Cowley (-Anna Matilda' 3 ), the 
clever authoress of the * 4 Belle's Strata¬ 
gem ; 33 and the somewhat notorious Mrs. 
Robinson, who, with all her levity, in¬ 
tellectual as well as moral, was not alto¬ 
gether without literary talent and poeti¬ 
cal feeling. In the preface to the “Mas- 
viad , 73 Gifford intimates that he had been 
charged with breaking butterflies upon 
a wheel; but * 4 many a man , 13 he adds, 
44 who now affects to pity me for wasting 
my strength upon unresisting imbecility, 
would, not long since, have heard these 
poems with applause, and their praises 
with delight." On the other hand, the 
great patron. Bell, the printer, accused 
him of ** bespattering nearly all the po¬ 
etical eminence of the day . 33 “Bat,on 
the whole, 3 ’ says Gifford, “the clamor 
against me was not loud, aud was lost by 
insensible degrees in the applause of such 
as I was truly ambitious to please. Thus 
the good effects of the satire 
(gloriose Loquor) were not long in mani¬ 
festing themselves. Della Grosca ap¬ 
peared no more in - The Oracle , 3 and, if 
any of his followers ventured to treat the 
town with a soft sonuet, it was not, as 
before, introduced by a pompous preface. 


Pope and Milton resumed their superior¬ 
ity. and Este aud his coadjutors silently 
acquiesced in the growing opinion of their 
incompetency, and showed some sense of 
shame . 53 

Delos. [Gr. AijAos.] A small island 
in the iEgean Sea, one of the Cyclades. 
Here Apollo and Diana were bom, 
and here the former had a famous 
oracle. Delos was at first a floating 
island, but Neptune fixed it to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a 
secure resting-place for Latona. See 
Latona. 

Del/phi. [Gr. AeA<f>ou] A famous 
oracle of Apollo in Phocis, at the foot 
of Mount Parnassus. [Erroneously 
written Delphos by early English 
writers.] 

Apollo from his shrine 
Cart no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos 
leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the pro¬ 
phetic cell. Milton. 

Delphine (dei'fen')- The title of a 
novel by Mme. de Stael (I76G-18I7), 
and the name of its heroine, whose 
character is full of charm, and is said 
to have been an idealized picture of 
the authoress herself. Delphine has 
a faithless lover, and dies broken¬ 
hearted. 

Del'tSL The signature under which 
David Macbeth Moir, a distinguished 
Scottish writer (1778-1851), contrib¬ 
uted a series of poems to u Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine.” 

Del'vxUe, Mir. One of the guardians 
of Cecilia, in Miss Burney’s novel of 
this name; a gentleman of wealth, 
magnificent and ostentatious in his 
style of living, and distinguished foi 
an air of haughty affability in his in¬ 
tercourse with his inferiors. 

Even old BelrilJe received Cecilia, though 
the daughter of a man of low birth. 

Sir W. Scott. 

De-me'ter. [Gr. a u/^rop.] {Myth.) 
One of the great divinities of the 
Greeks, corresponding to the Ceres 
of the Romans- See Ceres. 

De-moe'rl-tiis, Junior. A pseu¬ 
donym under which Robert Burton 
(1576—1640) published his “Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” a work which pre- 
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sents, in quaint language, and with 
many shrewd and amusing remarks, 
a view of. all the modiiieations of 
that disease, and the manner of cur¬ 
ing it. The name of Democritus, 
Junior, is introduced in the inscrip¬ 
tion on his monument in Christ- 
Chureh Cathedral. It alludes to 
Democritus of Abdera, the celebrated 
u Laughing Philosopher” of antiqui¬ 
ty. See Laughing Philosopher. 

De-mod'o-cus. [Gr. a-^oSokos:.] A 
famous bard mentioned in Homer’s 
“Odyssey ” as delighting the guests of 
Kang Alcinous, during their repast, by 
singing the loves of Mars and Venus, 
and the stratagem of the Wooden 
Horse, by means of which the Greeks 
gained entrance into Troy. 

Then sing of secret things that came to pass 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was; 

And last of kings, and queens, and heroes old, 
Such as the wise Demodocus once told 
In solemn songs at King Alcinous’ feast. 

Milton. 

De'mo-gor'gSn. [Gr., from Saiptov, a 
god, and yopyd?, fearful.] (Myth.) 
A formidable and mysterious deity, 
superior to all others, mentioned % 
Lutatius, or Lactantius, Placidus, the 
scholiast on Statius, and made known 
to modem readers by the accoimt of 
Boccaccio, in his “ Genealogia Deo- 
rum.” According to Ariosto, the 
fairies were all subject to Demogor- 
gon, who inhabited a splendid palatial 
temple on the Himalaya Mountains, 
where every fifth yearhe summoned 
them to appear before him, and give 
account of their deeds. The very 
mention of this deity’s name was said 
to be tremendous; wherefore Lucan 
and Statius only allude to it. 

Thou wast begot In Demogorgon's hall, 

And saw’sfc the secrets of the world unmade. 

Spenser. 

The dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon. Milton. 

Dercydown Triangle. A sobriquet 
given to Lord Castlereagh (1769- 
1822), afterwards Marquess of Lon- 
don dei'H'y, in a parody on the Athana- 
sian Creed by William Hone; the 
triangle referring, according to him, 
to “ a thing having three sides; the 
meanest and most tinkling of all mu¬ 
sical instruments; machinery used in 
military torture. Dictionary.” See 


the “ Third Trial of William Hone 
before Lord Ellen borough,” 3d edi¬ 
tion, p. 9, London, 1818. 

De§ 7 de-mo'nS. The heroine of Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy of u Othello,” daugh¬ 
ter of Brabantio, a Venetian senator, 
and wife of Othello, a Moorish gen¬ 
eral, who kills her in a groundless 
belief of her infidelity. See Othello. 

She was never tired of inquiring if Borrow 
had his young days fueled; and was ready to 
listen ana weep, like Desdemona , at the stories 
of his dangers and campaigns. Thackeray . 

Deu-caTi-on. [Gr. Aeu/caAiW.] Gr, 
cf Rom. 'Myth.) A son of Prome¬ 
theus, king of Phthia, in Thessaly. 
With his wife Pyrrha, he was pre¬ 
served from a deluge sent upon the 
earth by Jupiter; and he became the 
progenitor of a new race of men, by 
throwing stones behind him, as di¬ 
rected by an oracle. From stones 
thrown by Pyrrha there sprang up 
women, and thus the world was re¬ 
peopled. 

Nor important less 

Seemed their petition than when the ancient 
pair 

In fables old, — less ancient yet than these, — 
Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha, to restore 
The race of mankind drowned, before the 
shrine 

Of Themis stood devout Milton. 

Devil, The. In the Bible, and in 
Jewish and Christian theology, the 
sovereign spirit of evil, who is ever 
in active opposition to God. A ma¬ 
jority of the early Christians, literal¬ 
ly interpreting certain passages of 
Scripture, regarded him as an apos¬ 
tate angel, the instigator of a rebel¬ 
lion among the heavenly host, and 
their ruler in a kingdom of dark¬ 
ness opposed to Christ’s kingdom of 
light. To his agency was ascribed 
all evil, physical as well as moral; 
and it was" believed, that, for his 
crimes, he was doomed to suffer end¬ 
less torment in a material hell. Al¬ 
though his pow’er was supreme over 
all not guarded by Christian faith and 
rites, over those who were thus guard¬ 
ed, it was so weak that they could 
easily rise superior to his influence. 
As prince of the demons, and as the 
ideal of evil, vice, heresy, subtlety, 
and knavery, he has figured promi¬ 
nently in literature, especially that 
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of the Middle Ages. In the old mys¬ 
teries and miracle-plays, he was often 
represented on the stage as a sort of 
satyr or faun, with flaming saucer 
eyes, sooty complexion, horns, tail, 
hooked nails, the cloven hoof of a 
goat or horse, and a strong sulphurous 
odor. At the present day, the doc¬ 
trine of the existence of *a personal 
Devil, the chief of evil spirits, and 
directly or indirectly the author of 
at least all moral evil, is maintained 
by most Christians, but rejected by 
many. See Abaddon, Beelzebub, 
Satan, &c. 

Devils’ Parliament. [Lat. Porlia- 
mentum Dinbolicum .] ( Eng. Hist.) 

A name given to the Parliament as¬ 
sembled by Henry VI. at Coventry, 
1459, because it “ passed attainders 
against the Duke of York and his 
chief supporters. 

Devil’s Wall. A name given by 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
to the old Roman wall separating 
England from Scotland, because they 
supposed, that, from the strength of 
the cement and the durability of the 
stone, the Devil must have built it. 
The superstitious peasantiy are said 
to he in the habit of gathering up 
the fragments of this wall to put in 
the foundation of their own tene¬ 
ments to insure an equal solidity. 

Devonshire Poet. A sobriquet or 
pseudonym of O. Jones, an unedu¬ 
cated journeyman wool-comber, au¬ 
thor of “Poetic Attempts,” London, 
1788. 

Diable, De (lu de^'bl, 61). [Fr., the 
Devil.] A surname given to Robert 
I., Duke of Normandy. See Robert 
the Devil. 

Diabolical Parliament. See Dev¬ 
ils’ Parliament. 

Diafoirus, Thomas (to / ms/' de'&'fwo'- 
riiss', 34, 102). A young and pe¬ 
dantic medical student, about to be 
dubbed doctor, who figures in Mo- 
liere’s “ Malade Imaginaire ” as the 
lover of Angelique. 

The undoubting faith, of a political Diafoirus. 

Macaulaj). 

Diamond State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Delaware, from 


its small size and its great worth, or 
supposed importance. 

Di-a'nS, or Di-an'S. {Gr. <f Rom i. 
Myth.) Originally, an Italian divin¬ 
ity, afterward regarded as identical 
with the Greek Artemis, the daugh¬ 
ter of Jupiter and Latona, and the 
twin sister of Apollo. She was the 
goddess of hunting, chastity", mar¬ 
riage, and noctural incantations. She 
was also regarded as the goddess of 
the moon. See Luna. Her temple 
at Ephesus was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. [Written, 
also, poetically, D i a n.] 

Hence (from chastity] had the huntress Dion 
her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 
"Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 
And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 
The frivolous bow of Cupid ; £odb and men 
Feared her stem frown, and she was queen of 
the woods. Milton. 

Diavolo, Era. See Fra Diavolo. 
Dicky Sam. A cant name applied to 
the inhabitants of Liverpool. 
Diddler, Jeremy. A character in 
Kenny’s farce of “ Raising the Wind,” 
where he is represented as a needy 
and seedy individual, always contriv¬ 
ing, by his songs, ban-mots, or other 
expedients, to borrow money or ob¬ 
tain credit. 

Di'do. [Gr. AtSw.] The daughter of 
Bel us, king of Tyre, and the wife of 
Sichseus, whom her brother Pygma¬ 
lion murdered for his riches. Escap¬ 
ing to Africa, she purchased as much 
land as could be encompassed with a 
bullock’s hide, which—after the bar¬ 
gain was completed—she craftily cut 
into small shreds, and thus secured a 
large piece of territoiy. Here, not 
far from the Phoenician colony of 
Utica, she built the city of Carthage. 
According to Virgil, "when iEneas 
was shipwrecked upon her coast, in 
his vo 3 r age to Italy, she hospitably 
* entertained him, fell in love with him, 
and, because he did not requite her 
passion, stabbed herself in despair. 
[Called also Elisa, or Elissa.'] 
Dig'go-ry. A talkative, awkward ser¬ 
vant in Goldsmith’s comedy, “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” — “taken from 
the bam to make a show at the side- 
table.” 
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You might as well make Hamlet Cor Dig- 
gory) “act mad.” in a strait-waistcoat, as 
trammel my buffoonery, if I am to be a buf¬ 
foon. Byron. 

Dimanche, M. (mos'e-d' de'monsh', 
43, 62). [Fr., Mr. Sunday.] A sobri¬ 
quet popularly given, in France, to a 
creditor or dun, in allusion to an hon¬ 
est merchant of this name, introduced 
by Moll ere into his “ Don Juan,” (a. 
iv., sc. 3). He is so called, doubtless, 
because merchants and working-men, 
having no other day in the week to 
themselves, take Sunday for present¬ 
ing their bills and collecting the 
money which is due to them. 

Dinah., Aunt. Mr. Walter Shandy’s 
aunt, in Sterne’s novel of u Tristram 
Shandy.” She bequeathed to him a 
thousand pounds, which he had as 
many schemes for expending. 

Din'mont, Dan'die (or Andrew). 
A humorous and eccentric store- 
farmer in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
of u Guy Mannering; ” one of the best 
of rustic portraits. 

Di'o-med, or Di'o-mede. [Lat. 
Diomedes , Gr. Ato.u/JdV*] ( Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Tydeus, king of 
iEtolia. He was one*of the most re¬ 
nowned of the Grecian chiefs at the 
siege of Troy, where he performed 
many heroic deeds. He vanquished 
in light Hector and iEneas, the most 
valiant of the Trojans, and, along 
with Ulysses, carried off the Palla¬ 
dium, on which the safety of Troy 
depended. [Called also Tydides.] 

Di-o'ne. [Gr. Auoi^.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A nymph who was, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, the mother of 
Venus. 

Di'o-ny'sus. [Gr. AtoVuo-o?, or AuSw- 
cro$.] {Gr. Myth.) The youthful, 
beautiful, and effeminate god of wine; 
the same as Bacchus . See Bac¬ 

chus. 

DFos-cu'ri. [Gr. Aiocoeoupot, sons of 
Zeus, or Jupiter.] (Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) The well-known heroes Cas¬ 
tor and Pollux, or Polydeuces. See 
Castor. 

Dl'rae (9). (Rom. Myth.') A name or 


title of the Furies, given to them from 
their dreadful appearance. 

DIr'ee (4). [Gr. Atp/o?.] Wife of 
the Theban prince Lyeus. For cruel 
treatment of Antiope* she was tied to 
a mad bull, and dragged about till 
dead. See Antiope And Lycus. 

Dis. [Lat., kindred with divus , god.] 
(Rom. Myth.) A name sometimes 
given to Pluto, and hence also to the 
infernal world. 

Quick is the movement here! And then, 
so confused, unsubstantial, you might call it 
almost spectral, pallid, dim, inane, like the 
kingdoms of JDis! Carlyle. 

Dis-cor'd!-A (Rom. Myth.) A ma¬ 
levolent deity corresponding with the 
Greek Eris, the goddess of conten¬ 
tion. See Paris. 

DI've§. A Latin word meaning rich , 
or a rich man. It is a common or 
appellative noun, or, more strictly, an 
adjective used substantively; but it is 
often erroneously regarded as a prop¬ 
er name, when allusion is made to 
our Lord’s parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. (See Luke xvi.) It 
has been suggested that the mistake 
originally arose from the fact, that, 
in old pictures upon this subject, 
the inscription, or title, was in Latin, 
“ Dives et Lazarus and that unedu¬ 
cated persons probably supposed that 
the first word was the name of the 
rich man, as the last unquestionably 
was that of the beggar. 

Lazar and Dives liveden diversely, 

And divers guerdon hadden they thereby. 

Chaucer. 

Nor have you, O poor parasite, and humble 
hanger-on, much reason to complain ! Your 
friendship for Dives is about as sincere as the 
return which it usually gets. 1'hackeray. 

Divine Doctor. An appellation given 
to Jean Ruysbroek (1294-1381), a 
celebrated mystic. 

Dix'Ie. An imaginary place some¬ 
where in the Southern States of 
America, celebrated in a popular ne¬ 
gro melody as a perfect paradise of 
luxurious ease and enjoyment. The 
term is often used as a collective des¬ 
ignation of the Southern States. A 
correspondent of the “ Mew Orleans 
Delta” has given the following ac¬ 
count of the original and early appli¬ 
cation of the name: — 
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“I do not wish to spoil a pretty 
illusion, but the real trutn is, that Dixie 
is an indigenous Northern negro retrain, 
as common to the writer as the lamp-posts 
in New York city seventy or seventy-five 
years ago. It was one of the every-day 
allusions of bojs at that time in all their 
out-door sports. And no one ever heard 
of Dixie's land being other than Manhat¬ 
tan Island until recently, when it has 
been erroneously supposed to refer to the 
South, from, its connection with pathetic 
negro allegory. When slavery existed in 
New Y'ork, one ‘ Dixy 5 owned a large 
tract of land on Manhattan Island, and a 
large number of slaves. The increase of 
the slaves, and the increase of the aboli¬ 
tion sentiment, caused an emigration of 
the slaves to more thorough and secure 
slave sections ; and the negroes who were 
thus sent off (many being born there) 
naturally looked back to their old homes, 
where they had lived in clover, with feel¬ 
ings of regret, as they eould not imagine 
any place like Dix\’s. Hence, it became 
synonymous with an ideal locality, com¬ 
bining ease, eomfort, and material hap¬ 
piness of every description. In those 
days, negro singing and minstrelsy were 
in their infancy, and any subject that 
could be wrought into a "ballad was eagerly 
picked up. This was the case with 
* Dixie.’ It originated in New Y'ork, and 
assumed the proportions of a song there. 
In its travels, it has been, enlarged, and 
has ‘ gathered moss.’ It has picked up a 
4 note 1 here and there. A “ chorus ’ has 
been added to it; and, from an indistinct 
‘chant’ of two or three notes, it has 
become an elaborate melody. But the 
fact that it is not a Southern song 1 can¬ 
not be rubbed out.’ The fallacy is so 
popular to the contrary, that I have thns 
been at pains to state the real origin of 
it." 

Diz'zy. A nickname given to Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli (b. 1805), an eminent 
living English statesman. 

Djinnestan (jin'nes-tan')* The name 
of the ideal region in which djlmis , 
or genii, of Oriental superstition re¬ 
side. [Written also Jinnestan.] 

Doctor, The. A nickname often given 
to the first Lord Viscount Sidmouth 
(1757-1844), on account of his being 
the son of Doctor Anthony Addington 
of Beading. 

Doctor, The Admirable. See Ad¬ 
mirable Doctor; and for Angelic 
Doctor, Authentic Doctor, Di¬ 


vine Doctor, Dulcifluous Doc¬ 
tor, Ecstatic Doctor, Eloquent 
Doctor, Evangelical or Gospel 
Doctor, Illuminated Doctor, In¬ 
vincible Doctor, Irrefragable 
Doctor, Mellifluous Doctor, 
Most Christian Doctor, Most 
Methodical Doctor, Most Reso¬ 
lute Doctor, Plain and Perspic¬ 
uous Docd >r, Profound Doctor, 
Scholastic Doctor, Seraphic 
Doctor, Singular Doctor, Sol¬ 
emn Doctor, Solid Doctor, Sub¬ 
tle Doctor, Thorough Doctor, 
Universal Doctor, Venerable 
Doctor, Well-founded Doctor, 
and Wonderful Doctor, see the 
respective adjectives. 

Doctor Dove. The hero of Southey’s 
- 4 Doctor.” 

Doctor Dulcamara (dobl-ka-mihra). 
An itinerant physician in Donizetti’s 
opera, “L’ElisIr d’Amore” (“ The 
Elixir of Love ”); noted for his char¬ 
latanry', boastfulness, and pomposity. 

Doctor My-book. A sobriquet very 
generally bestowed upon John Aber- 
nethy (1765-18-30), the eminent Eng¬ 
lish surgeon. u I am christened Doc¬ 
tor Mij-booh , and satirized under that 
name all over England.” The cele¬ 
brated u My-book,” to which he was 
so fond of referring his patients, was 
his u Surgical Observations.” 

Doctor of the Incarnation. A title 
given to St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 
444), on account of his long and 
tumultuous dispute with Nestorius, 
bishop of Constantinople, who denied 
the mystery of the hypostatic union, 
and contended that the Deity could 
nor have been bom of a woman; that 
the divine nature was not incarnate 
in, but only attendant on, Jesus as a 
man; and" therefore that Mary was 
not entitled to the appellation then 
commonly used of Mother of God. 

Doctor Slop. 1. The name of a 
choleric and uncharitable physician 
in Sterne’s novel, u The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” 
He breaks down Tristram’s nose, and 
crashes Uncle Toby’s fingers to a 
jelly, in attempting to demonstrate 
the" use and virtues of a newly in- 
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vented pair of obstetrical forceps. 
Under this name Sterne ridiculed 
one Doctor Burton, a man-midwife 
at York, against whom he had some 
pique. 

“ The annals of satire can furnish 
nothing more cutting and ludicrous than 
this consummate portrait, so farcical, and 
yet so apparently free from satire.” 

Elu'in. 

2. The name was applied to Doc¬ 
tor (afterwards Sir John) Stoddart 
(1773 — !S5t>) on account of his vio¬ 
lent prejudices, and the rancorous 
denunciations with which he as¬ 
sailed the first Napoleon and his 
policy in the London Times ” 
newspaper, of which he was edi¬ 
tor from 1812 to 1816. Under this 
name he was caricatured by Cruik- 
shank in the parodies and satires of 
Hone. 

Doctor Sqmntum. A name under 
which the celebrated George White- 
field (1714-1770) was ridiculed in 
Tooted farce of “ The Minor.” It 
Was afterwards applied by Theodore 
Ilook to the Rev. Edward Irving 
(1792-1834), who had a strong cast 
in Ms eyes. 

Doctor Syntax. The hero of a work 
by William Combe (1741-1823), en¬ 
titled u The Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque,” "formerly 
very popular. 

Do-do'nS. [Gr. AwSwvtj.] A very fa¬ 
mous oracle of J upiter in Epirus, sit¬ 
uated in an oak grove; said to have 
been founded in obedience to the 
command of a black dove with a hu¬ 
man voice, which came from the city 
of Thebes in Egypt. 

And X will work in prose and rhyme, 

And praise thee more in both 
Than bard has honored beeeh or lime, 

Or that Thessalian growth 
In which the swarthy ringdove sat 
And mystic sentence spoke. Tennyson. 

Dods, Meg. 1. An old landlady in 
Scott’s novel of “ St. Honan’s Well; ” 
one of Ms best low comic characters. 

“Meg Pods, one of those happy 
creations, approaching extravagance but 
not reaching it, formed of the most dis¬ 
similar materials without inconsistency, 
. . . excites in the reader not the mere 
pleasure of admiring a skillful copy, but 


the interest and curiosity of an original, 
and recurs to his recollection among the 
real beings whose acquaintance has en¬ 
larged his knowledge of human nature.” 

Senior. 

2. An alias, or pseudonym, under 
which Mrs. .Johnstone, a Scottish 
authoress, published a well-known 
work on cookery. 

Dod'son and Fogg (-sn). Pettifog¬ 
ging lawyers in partnership, who fig¬ 
ure in the famous case of u Bardell rs. 
Pickwick,” in Dickens’s u Pickwick 
Papers.” 

Doe, John. A merely nominal plain¬ 
tiff in actions of ejectment at com¬ 
mon law; usually associated with 
the name of Hit hard Rot . 

jgSEf* 1 he action of ejectment is a species 
of mixed action, which lies for the re¬ 
covery of pot-session of real estate, and 
damages and costs lor the detention of 
it. It was invented either in the reign 
of Edward II., or in the beginning of 
the reign of Edward III., in order to 
enable suitors to escape from “ the 
thousand niceties with which,” in the 
language of Lord Mansfield, “ real ac¬ 
tions [that is. actions for the recovery of 
real estate] were embarrassed and en¬ 
tangled.” In order to foster this form 
of action, the court early determined 
(circiter a. d. 1445-1499) that the plain¬ 
tiff was entitled to recover not merely the 
damages claimed by the action, but also, 
by way of collateral and additional relief, 
the land itself. This form of action is 
based entirely upon a legal fiction, in¬ 
troduced in order to make the trial of the 
lessor’s title, which would otherwise be 
only incidentally broug? tup for examina¬ 
tion, the direct and main object of the 
action. A sham plaintiff—John Poe — 
pretends to he the lessee of the real claim¬ 
ant, and alleges that he has been ousted 
by a sham defendant, — Richard Roe, — 
who is called the “casual ejector.” No¬ 
tice of this action is then given to the 
actual tenant of the lands, together with 
a letter from the imaginary Richard Roe 
stating that he shall make no appearance 
to the action, and warning the tenant to 
defend his own interest, or, if he he only 
the tenant of the real defendant, to give 
the latter due notice of the proceeding. 
If no appearance is made, judgment is 
given in favor of the plaintiff, who there¬ 
upon becomes entitled to turn out the 
party in possession. But if the latter 
makes appearance, the first step in the 
action is a formal acknowledgment by 
him of his possession of the lands, of the 
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lease in favor of Doe, of Doe’s entry, and I 
of the ouster by the tenant himself. This 
elaborate tissue of fictions having been 
introduced to comply with the technical i 
rules of legal title, when the real question I 
at issue presents itself, John Doe and 
Richard Roe disappear, the names of the 
real parties are substituted, and the ac¬ 
tion proceeds in the ordinary way at once 
to trial. The action of ejectment is still 
retained, with all its curious fictions, in 
several of the United States; in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other States, the fic¬ 
titious part of the action has been abol¬ 
ished. It has also been abolished, in 
England, by the Common Law Procedure 
Act of 1852"(15 and 16 Victoria, c. 76). 

Warren. Chambers . 

jgSjjf* 11 Those mythical parties to so many 
legal proceedings, John Doe and Richard 
Roe, are evidently of forest extraction, 
and point to the days when forest laws 
prevailed, and venison was a sacred 
thing.” ’ Lower. 

It was then I first became acquainted with 
the quarter which my little work will, I hope, 
render immortal, and grew familiar with these 
magnificent wilds through which the kings of 
Scotland once chased the dark-brown deer, 
but which were chiefly recommended to me, 
in those days, by their being inaccessible to 
those metaphysical persons whom the law of 
the neighboring country terms John Df>e and 
Richard Roe. Sir W. Scott. 

"While the patriotic author is weeping and 
howling, in prose, in blank verse, and in 
rhyme, and collecting the drops of public sor¬ 
row into his volume, as into a lachrymal vase, 
it is more than probable his fellow-citizens are 
eating and drinking, fiddling and dancing, as 
utterly ignoiant of the bitter lamentations 
made in their name as are those men of straw, 
John Doe and Richard Roe, of the plaintiffs 
for whom they are generously pleased to be¬ 
come sureties. W. Irving. 

Do'eg. [From Doerj, chief of Saul’s 
herdsmen, u having charge of the 
mules.” 1 Sam. xxi. 7.] A nick¬ 
name under which Dryden, in the 
second part of his 44 Absalom and 
Achitophel,” satirized Elkanah Set¬ 
tle (164:8-1743), a contemptible poet¬ 
aster, who was for a time Dryden’s 
successful rival. 

Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 
Made still a blundering kind of melody. 
Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick 
and thin. 

Through sense and nonsense, never out nor 
in ; 

Free f-om all meaning, whether good or bad. 
And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden. 

Doe'sticks, Q,. K. PM-lan'der. A 

pseudonym adopted by Mortimer 
Thompson, an American comic writ¬ 
er of the present day. 


Dog'ber-ry. An ingeniously absurd, 
self-satisfied, and loquacious night- 
constable, in Shakespeare’s ‘"Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 

It Is an important examination, and there¬ 
fore, like Dogberry, wet must spare no wisdom. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Dom r bey, Florence. The heroine 
of Dickens’s novel of “ Dombey and 
Son; ” a motherless child, of angelic 
purity and loveliness of character. 

Dom'bey,Mr. A prominent charac¬ 
ter in Dickens’s novel of 44 Dombey 
and Son; ” a proud, self-sufficient, and 
wealthy merchant, who is disciplined 
and made better by a succession of 
disasters. 

Dom-danT-el. A cave in the region 
adjoining Babylon, the abode of evil 
spirits, by seine traditions said to 
have been originally the spot where 
the prophet Daniel imparted instruc¬ 
tion to his disciples. In another form, 
the Domdaniel was a purely imagi¬ 
nary region, subterranean, or subma¬ 
rine, the dwelling-place of genii and 
enchanters. 

In the Domdaniel caverns, 

T T nder the roots of the ocean, 

Met the Masters of the Spell. 

Southey. 

We find it written, “ Woe to them that are 
at ease in Zion; ” hut surely it is a double woe 
to them that are at ease in Babel, in Dom- 
dameL Carlyle. 

Dominic, Priar. See Friar Dom¬ 
inic. 

Dominie Samp'sort (-sn). A school¬ 
master in Sir W. Scott’s novel of 
44 Guy YXannering ; ” 44 a poor, mod¬ 
est, liumble scholar,” says the author, 
44 who had won his wav through the 
classics, but fallen to the leeward in 
the voyage of life,—no uncommon 
personage in a country where a cer¬ 
tain portion of learning is easily at¬ 
tained by those who are willing to 
suffer hunger and thirst in exchange 
for acquiring Greek and Latin.” His 
usual ejaculation when astonished 
was, 44 Fro-di-gi-ous! ” [Called also 
Abet Sampson .] 

Poor Jung [Stilling], a sort of German. 
Dominie Sampeon, awkward, honest, irascible, 
in old-fashioned clothes and bag-wig. 

Carlyle. 

Don. A'dri-S'no de Ar-ma'do. A 
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E ompous, fantastical Spaniard, in 
hakespeare’s u Love’s Labor ’s 
Lost ; ” represented as a lover and 
a retainer of the court, and said to 
have been designed as a portrait of 
John Elorio, surnamed u The Reso¬ 
lute.” See Resolute, The. 

4tSf* “ Arrnado, the military braggart 
in the state of peace, as Parolles is in war, 
appears in the ridiculous exaggeration 
and affectation of a child of hot Span¬ 
ish fancy, assuming a contempt toward 
every thing common, boastful but poor, 
a coiner of words, but ino.-t ignorant, 
solemnly grave and laughably awkward, 
a hector and a coward, of gait majestical 
and of the lowest propensities. 55 

Gervmus , Trans. 

Don Belianis of Greece (ba/le-a'- 
ness). The hero of an old romance 
of chivalry founded upon the model 
of the ki A mad is,' 1 but with much infe¬ 
rior art, and oil a coarser plan. An 
English abridgment of this romance 
Was published in 1673. It is often 
referred to in Don Quixote.” 

He called you “ le grand serieux,” Don Be- 
Banisot Greece , and I don’t know what names, 
mimicking; your manner. Thackeray. 

Don CLer'u-bim. The “ Bachelor 
of Salamanca,” in Le Sage’s novel 
of this name; a man placed in dif¬ 
ferent situations of life, and made to 
associate with all classes of society, 
in order to give the author the great¬ 
est possible scope ibr satire. 

Don Cle'o-f&s. The hero of Le 
Sage’s novel, “ Le Diable Boiteux ” 
(commonly called in English u The 
Devil on Two Sticks ”); a fiery 
young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, 
and revengeful, but interesting from 
his gallantry and generous senti¬ 
ments. See' Asmodeus. [Written 
also C1 e o p h a s.] 

Farewell, old Granta’s spires; 

No more, like Cleoras , I fly. Jijiron. 
Come a wav though, now, Don Cleophas; 
we must go further aiield. Sala. 

Don Ju'&n (Sp. pnm. don hoo-3n / ). 
A mythical personage who figures 
largely in drama, melodrama, and 
romance, as the type of refined lib¬ 
ertinism. 

There are two legends connected 
with the name, both of Spanish origin, 
but in course of time these have become so 


blended together that they cannot easily 
be separated. Don J uan Teuorio ot Se¬ 
ville, whose life has been placed in the 
fourteenth century, is the supposed orig¬ 
inal of the story. The traditions concern¬ 
ing him were long current in Seville, in an 
oral form, and were afterward dramatized 
by Gabriel Tellez (Tirso de Moiina). He 
is said to have attempted tae seduction of 
the daughter of the governor of Seville, or 
of a nobleman of the family of the Uiloas. 
Her father detects the design, and is 
killed in a duel W'hieh ensues. A statue 
of the murdered man Having been erected 
in the family tomb, Don J uan forces his 
way into the vault, and invites the statue 
to a feast which he has caused to be pre¬ 
pared. The stony guest makes his ap- 
peax - ance at table, as invited, to the great 
amazement of Don Juan, whom he com¬ 
pels to follow him, and delivers over to 
hell. The legend, in its earliest known 
form, involved the same supernatural 
features, the ghostly apparition, the final 
reprobation and consignment to hell, 
which have, in general, characterized the 
modern treatment of the subject. From 
the Spanish the story was translated by 
the Italian playwrights ; thence it passed 
into France, where it was adopted and 
brought upon the stage bv Moliere and 
Corneille. In Italy, Goldoni made it the 
basis of a play. The first instance of a 
musical treatment of the subject was by 
Gluck, in hi* balletof 11 Don J uan, 15 about 
the year 1765. Afterward Mozart im¬ 
mortalized the tradition in his great ope¬ 
ra, “ Don Giovanni,” which first appeared 
at Prague in 1787. The name has been 
rendered most familiar to English readers 
by the use which Byron has made of it 
in his poem entitled‘* Don Juan.’ 1 But 
the distinguishing features of the old 
legend, those which separate Don Juan 
from the multitude of vulgar libertines, 
Bvron. has omitted, and be can hardly be 
said to have done more than borrow the 
name of the hero. 

JKsF* “ As Goethe has expressed the 
eternal significance of the German legend 
of Faust, so has Mozart best interpreted 
the deep mystery of the Spanish legend; 
the one by language, the other by music. 
Language is the interpreter of thought, 
music of feeling. The Faust-sage belongs 
to the former domain; the legends of 
Don Juan to the latter. 55 

Scheible , Trans. 

We could, like Don Juan, ask them [Dante’s 
ghosts end demons] tosupper,and e-'t lm—'Ur 
in their company. Macaulay. 

Don’t break her heart, Jos, you rascal, said 
another. Don’t trifle with her ufFeeMono, von 
Don Jmn ! Thackeray. 
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Don Pedro. A Prince of Arragon 
w r ho figures in Shakespeare’s “Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 

The author of “ Hajji Baba” returned an 
answer of a kind most likely to have weight 
with a Persian, and which we can all observe 
is, like Don Pedro's answer to Dogberry, 
‘‘rightly reasoned; and in his own division.’’ 

Sir fi*. Scott. 

Don Q,uix:'6te. [Sp. Don Quijote , or 
Don Quixote , don ke-Jjo'ta]. The 
hero of a celebrated Spanish romance 
of the same name, by Cervantes. 
Don Quixote is represented as “a 
gaunt country gentleman of La Man¬ 
cha, full of genuine Castilian honor 
and enthusiasm, gentle and dignified 
in his character, trusted by his 
friends, and loved by his depend¬ 
ents,” but “ so completely crazed by 
long reading the most famous book's 
of chivalry, that he believes them to 
be true, and feels himself called on 
to become the impossible knight-er¬ 
rant they describe, and actually goes 
forth into the world to defend the op¬ 
pressed and avenge the injured, like 
the heroes of his romances. ” 

j&g=* u To complete his chivalrous equip¬ 
ment, — which he had begun by fitting 
up for himself a suit of armor strange to 
his century, —he took an esquire out of 
his neighborhood ; a middle-aged peasant, 
ignorant and credulous to excess, but of 
great good-nature; a glutton and a liar; 
selfish and gross, yet attached to his mas¬ 
ter ; shrewd enough occasionally to see 
the folly of their position, hut always 
amusing, and sometimes mischievous, in 
his interpretations of it. These two sally 
forth from then* native village in search 
of adventures, of which the excited imag¬ 
ination of the knight, turning windmills 
into giants, solitary inns into castles and 
galley-slaves into oppressed gentlemen, 
finds abundance wherever he goes *, while 
the esquire translates them ail into the 
plain prose of truth with an admirable 
simplicity, quite unconscious of its own 
humor, and rendered the more striking 
by its contrast with the lofty and courte¬ 
ous dignity and magnificent illusions of 
the superior personage. There could, of 
course, be but one consistent termination 
of adventures like these. The knight and 
his esquire suffer a series of ridiculous dis¬ 
comfitures, and are at last brought home, 
like madmen, to their native village, 
where Cervantes leaves them, witli an in¬ 
timation that the story of their adven¬ 
tures is by no means ended. In a con¬ 
tinuation, or Second Part, published in 


1615, the Don is exhibited in another 
series of adventures, equally amusing 
with those in the First Part, and is 
finally restored, * through a severe illness, 
to Ms right mind, made to renounce all 
the follies of knight-errantry, and die, 
like a peaceful Christian, in his own 
bed.’ 55 Tidcnor. 

“ Some say his surname was 
Quixada, or Quisada (for authors differ 
in this particular). However, we may 
reasonably conjecture he was called Quix- 
ada, that is, Lantern-jaws. . . . Having 
seriously pondered the matter eight whole 
days, he at length determined to call 
himself Don Quixote. Whence the au¬ 
thor of this most authentic history draws 
the inference that his right name was 
Quixada, and not Quisada, as others ob¬ 
stinately pretend.” Quixote means liter¬ 
ally a cuish, or piece of armor for the 
thigh. Cervantes calls his hero by the 
name of this piece of armor, because the 
termination ott, with which it ends, gen¬ 
erally gives a ridiculous meaning to words 
in the Spanish language. 

Be this law and this reasoning right or 
wrong, our interfering to arrange it would not 
be a whit more wise or rational than Don 
Quixote's campaign against the windmills. 

Modes Ambrosiance . 

Don/zel del PheTjo. [It-, donzeUo, a 
squire, a young man.] A celebrated 
hero of romance, in the “ Mirror of 
Knighthood, ” &c. He is usually 
associated with Eosiclear. 

Defend thee powerfully, many thee sump¬ 
tuously, and. keep thee in spite of Eosiclear or 
Donzel del Phebo. Malcontent , Old Play . 

Doolin. of MAy-ence' (Fr. pron. 
do'laJ 1 '). The hero of an old French 
romance of chivalry which relates 
his exploits and wonderful adven¬ 
tures. He is chiefly remarkable as the 
ancestor of a long race of i>aladms»> 
particularly Ogier le Danois. 

Dora. The “child-wife’ 1 ’ of David 
Copperfleld, in Dickens’s novel of 
that name. 

DoraJice ( It. pron. do-ri-le'chS). A 
female character in Ariosto’s u Or¬ 
lando Furioso.” She is loved by 
Kodomont, but marries Mandricardo. 

Dorante (do'ronrf, 62.) 1. A count in 
Moliere’s comedy, “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” 

2, A courtier devoted to the chase, 
who figures in Moliere’s comedy, 
a Les Facheux.” 
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3. A character in Moliere’s “ L 3 35- 
cole des Femmes.”’ 

I am going to make it known bluntly to 
that . . . old beau, to that Dorante become a 
Geronte. Victor Hugo, Trans. 

Do-ras'tus. The hero of an old 
popular “ history ” or romance, upon 
which Shakespeare founded his 
“ Winter’s Tale.” It was written by 
Robert Greene, and was first pub¬ 
lished in 1588, under the title of 
“Panclosto, the Triumph of Time,” 
an example, according to Hallam, 
of “ quaint, affected, and empty eu¬ 
phuism.” 

Do'rax (9). A character in Dryden’s 
play of “ Don Sebastian; ” "repre¬ 
sented as a noble Portuguese turned 
renegade. 

jg® 5 * ‘‘Dorax is the chef - d'czitvre of 
Dry den’s tragic characters, and perhaps 
the only one in which he has applied his 
great knowledge of human kind to actual 
delineation. 53 JEdin. Review , 181)8. 

But some friend or other always advised me 
to put rav verses in the fire, and, like Dorax 
in the play, I submitted, “though with a 
swelling heart.” Sir ff r . Scott. 

Dorchester, Patriarch of. See 
Patriarch of Dorchester. 

Doria D’Istria (do're-a des'tre-S). 
A pseudonym of Princess Koltzoff- 
Massaisky" (nee Helena Ghika, b. 
182.)), a ” distinguished Wallachian 
authoress. 

DorT-cdurt. A character in Con- 

greve’s “Way of the World..” 

DorT-mant. A character in Etherege’s 
play entitled “The Man of Mode;” 
a genteel witty rake, designed as a 
portrait of the’Earl of Rochester. 

I shrt.ll believe it when Don nant hands a 
fish-wife across the kennel. Charles Lamb. 

Dorine (do'ren')- A hasty and petu¬ 
lant female in Moliere’s “TartutFe; ” 
represented as ridiculing the family 
that she yet serves with sincere af¬ 
fection. 

Do'ris (9). [Gr. Acopts.] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and the wife of her 
brother Nereus, by whom she became 
the mother of the Nereids. 

Dor'o-the'a. ( Ger. pron. do-ro-ta/s). 
1. The heroine of Goethe’s celebrat¬ 


ed poem of “ Hermann und Doro¬ 
thea.” 

2. [Sp. Dorotea , do-ro-ta'a.] A 
beautiful and unfortunate young 
woman whose adventures form an 
episode in the romance of “ Don 
Quixote.” 

Do'ry, John (9). 1. The title and hero 
of an old ballad, formerly a great 
favorite, and continually alluded to 
in works of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. 

2. A character in “ Wild Oats, or 
The Strolling Gentleman,” a comedy 
by John O’Keefe. 

Do what I might, he interfered with the 
resolute vigor of John Dory. LLood. 

D6'ffte-boy§ Hall. [That is, the hall 
where boys are taken in and “ done 
for.”] A model educational establish¬ 
ment described in Dickens’s “Nich¬ 
olas Nickleby,” kept by a villain 
named Squeezes, whose system of 
tuition consisted of alternate beating 
and starving. 

Oliver Twist in the parish work - house, 
Smike at Dot heboys Hall, were petted children 
when compared with this wretched heir-ap¬ 
parent of a crown [Frederick the Great]. 

Macaulay. 

Dotted Bible. A name given among 
bibliographers to an edition of the 
Bible published in London, in folio, 
1578, by assignment of Chr. Barker. 
It is printed page for page with that 
of 1574. 

Doubting Castle. In Bunyan’s spirit¬ 
ual romance of “ The Pilgrim’s Prog¬ 
ress, ” a castle belonging to Giant 
Despair, in which Christian and 
Hopeful were confined, and from 
which at last they made their escape 
by means of the key called Promise, 
which was able to open any lock in 
the castle. 

Conceive the giant Mintbeau locked fas*, 
then, in Doubting Castle of Vincennes: his hot 
soul surging np, wildly breaking itself against 
cold obstruction, the voice of nis despair re¬ 
verberated on him by dead stone-walls. 

Carlyle. 

Douloureuse Garde, Da fla doodoo'- 
rbz' gard, 43). [Fr.] The name of a 
castle at Berwick-upon-Tweed, won 
by Lancelot of the Lake, in one of 
the most terrific adventures related 
in romance, and thenceforth called 
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La Joyeuse Garde . See Joyeuse 
Garde, La. 

X>6us'ter-swiv'el (-swiv'I). 1. (Her¬ 
man.) A German schemer, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of u The Anti¬ 
quary.” 

2. A nickname given by the 
Scotch reviewers to Dr. John Gaspar 
Spurzheim (1766-1832), a native of 
Germany, a distinguished craniolo- 
gist, and an active promulgator of 
the doctrines of phrenology in Great 
Britain. 

Dove, Doctor. See Doctob Dove. 

Dow, Jr. A pseudonym adopted by 
Eldridge F. Paige (d. 1856), an Eng¬ 
lish humorist, author of "‘Patent 
Sermons,” &e. 

Down'ing, Jack. A pseudonym 
under which Seba Smith, an Ameri¬ 
can writer, wrote a series of humor¬ 
ous and popular letters (first published 
collectively in 1833), in the Yankee 
dialect, on the political affairs of the 
United States. 

Dra'co. [Gr. Apcuauv.] An Athenian 
lawgiver, whose code punished 
almost all crimes with death; whence 
it was said to be not that of a man 
but of a dragon (Spajaav), and to have 
been written not in ink but in blood. 

Dragon of W&ntley. The subject 
of an old comic ballad, — a frightful 
and devouring monster, killed by 
More of More-Hall, who procured a 
suit of armor studded .all over with 
long sharp spikes, and, concealing 
himself in a well resorted to by the 
dragon, kicked Mm in the mouth, 
where alone he. was mortal. This 
legend has been made the founda¬ 
tion of a burlesque opera bv Henry 
Oarey. Wnntfey is a vulgar pro¬ 
nunciation of Wamdiff, the name 
of a lodge and a wood in the parish 
of Penniston, in Yorkshire. 

Dra'pi-er, M. B.,. A pseudonym 
under which Swift addressed a series 
of celebrated and remarkable letters 
to the people of Ireland, relative to a 
patent right granted by George I., in 
1723, to one William Wood, allow¬ 
ing him, in consideration of the great 
want of copper money existing in 
Ireland at that time, to coin half¬ 


pence and fartMngs to the amount of 
£108,000, to pass current in that 
kingdom. As the patent had been 
obtained in what may be termed a 
surreptitious manner," through the 
influence of the Duchess of Kendal, 
the mistress of George I., to whom 
Wood had promised a share of the 
profits; as it was passed without 
consulting either the lord lieutenant 
or the privy council of Ireland; and 
as it devolved upon an obscur^ indi¬ 
vidual the right of exercising one of 
the highest privileges of the crown, 
thereby disgracefully compromising 
the dignity of the. kingdom, — Swift, 
under the" assumed character of a 
draper (which lor some reason he 
chose to write drnpitr ), warned the 
people not to receive the coin that 
was sent over to them. Such was 
the unequaled adroitness of his 
letters, such their strength of argu¬ 
ment and brilliancy of humor, that, 
in the end, they were completely 
successful: Wood, was compelled to 
withdraw his obnoxious patent, and 
his copper coinage was totally sup¬ 
pressed, while the Drapier—for 
whose discovery a reward of .£300 
had been offered in vain — was re¬ 
garded as the liberator of Ireland; 
his health became & perpetual toast, 
his head was adopted as a sign, a 
club was formed in honor of him, and 
his portrait was displayed in every 
street. 

Draw'can-sir. The name of a blus¬ 
tering, bullring fellow in the cele¬ 
brated mock - heroic play of The 
Rehearsal,” written by George Yil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, assisted 
by Sprat and others. He is repre¬ 
sented as taking part in a battle, 
where, after killing all the combat¬ 
ants on both sides, he makes an ex¬ 
travagantly boastful speech. From 
the popularity of the character, the 
name became a synonym for a brag¬ 
gart. 

jggp- Johnson. Pray, Mr. Bayes, who 
Is that Brawcrmsir? 

Eat/ps. Why, sir, a great hero, that 
frights his mistress, snubs up kings, 
baffles armies, and does what he will, 
without regard to numbers, good sense, 
or justice.” The Rehearsal. 
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The leader was of an ugly look and gigantic 
■feature; he acted like a JJrawcausir , bparing 
neither friend nor foe. Addison. 

In defiance of the young Drawcansir's 
threats, with a stout heart and dauntless ac¬ 
cent, he again uplifted the stave, — 

“ The Pope, that pagan full of pride, 

Hath blinded-•?’ Air IV. Scott. 

How they [the actors in the French Revolu¬ 
tion] bellowed, stalked, and flourished about, 
counterfeiting Jove’s thunder to an amazing 
degree! terrinc Ura ?rc«u,-uV-tigu res, of enor¬ 
mous whiskerage, unlimited command of 
gunpowder; not without ferocity, and even a 
certain heroism, stage heroism, m them. 

Carlyle. 

DrislL-een' City. A name popularly 
given to the city of Cork, from a dish 
peculiar to the place, and formerly a 
very fashionable one among the in¬ 
habitants. Drisheens are made of 
the serum of the blood of sheep mixed 
with milk and seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and tansy. They are usually 
served hot for breakiast, and are 
eaten with drawn butter and pepper. 

Dro'gi-o. The name given, by Anto¬ 
nio Zeno, a Venetian voyager of the 
fourteenth century, to a country of 
vast extent, equivalent to a new- 
world. It is represented as lying 
to the south and west of Estotiland, 
and, by those who confided in the 
narrative, was identified w r ith Nova 
Scotia and New England. The whole 
story is thought to be fabulous. 

Dro'mi-o of Eph'e-sus. } Twin 

Dro'mi-o of Syr'S-cuse. \ brothers, 
attendants on the two Antipholuses 
in Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Er¬ 
rors.” 

Drugger, Abel. A character in Ben 
Jonson’s “ Alchemist.” 

Drum, John. A name used in the 
phrase, “John Drum’s entertain¬ 
ment,” which seems to have been 
formerly a proverbial expression for 
ill treatment, probably alluding orig¬ 
inally to some particular anecdote. 
Most of the allusions seem to point 
to the dismissing of some unwelcome 
guest, with more or less of ignominy 
and insult. [Written also, though 
rarely, Tom Drum.] 

Oh, for the love of laughter, let him fetch his 
drum: he says he has a stratagem for it: when 
your lordship sees the bottom of his success 
m’t, and to what metnl this counterfeit lump 
of ore will be melted, if you give him not John 
Di'um's entertainment, your inclining cannot 
be removed. Shak. 


Tom Drum his entertainment, which is to 
hale a man in by the head, and thrust him out 
by both the shoulders. Stanihurst. 

Drunken Parliament. ( Scot. Hist.) 
A name given to the Parliament 
which assembled at Edinburgh, Jan. 
1,1661, soon after the restoration of 
the Stuarts. Burnet says, “ It was a 
mad, warring time, full of extrava¬ 
gance ; and no wonder it was so when 
the men of affairs were almost per¬ 
petually drunk.” 

Dry'ad§. [Lat. Dryadts , Gr. ApuaSes.] 
( Gr. f Rom. Myth.) Nymphs who 
presided over the woods, and were 
thought to perish with, the trees 
which were their abode. 

Dry'a§-dust, The Hev. Dr. An 

imaginary personage who serves as 
a sort of introducer of some of Scott’s 
novels to the public, through the 
medium of prefatory letters, purport¬ 
ing to be written either to him or by 
him, in relation to their origin and 
history. The name is sometimes 
used *to stigmatize a dull, plodding 
author, particularly an historian or a 
writer upon antiquities. 

Nobody, he must have felt, was ever likely 
to study this great work of his, not even Dr. 
Dryasdust. De Quincey. 

There was a Shandean library at Skelton 
that would have captivated the most ascetic 
of Dryasdusts. Perm/ Fitzgerald. 

Truth is, the Prussian Dryasdust , otherwise 
an honest fellow, excels all other Dryasdusts 
yet known. I have often sorrowfully felt as 
if there were not in Nature, for darkness, 
dreariness, iminethodie platitude, auy thing 
comparable to him. Carlyle. 

Dry'o-pe. [Gr. Apvom j.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth .) A daughter of King Drvops, 
and the wife of Andnemoii, — turned 
into a poplar or a lotus by the Ham¬ 
adryads. She had a son Amphis- 
sos by Apollo. 

’T was a lay 

More suhtle-cadenced, more forest-wild 

Than Dry ape's lone luLling of her child. 

Keats. 

Du-es'sS. [That is, double-minded.] 
A foul witch, in Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen,” who, under the assumed 
name of Fidessa, and the assumed 
character of a distressed and lovely 
woman, entices the Red-cross Knight 
into the House of Pride, where, ener¬ 
vated by self-indulgence, he is at¬ 
tacked, defeated, and imprisoned by 
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the giant Orgoglio. Duessa becomes 
the paramour of Orgoglio, who decks 
her out in gorgeous ornaments, gives 
her a gold and purple robe to wear, 
puts a triple crown on her head, and 
sets her upon a monstrous beast with 
seven heads, — from which circum¬ 
stances the poet is supposed to typify 
the Roman Catholic church. Lna, 
having heard of the Red - cross 
Knight’s misfortune, sends Prince 
Authur to his rescue, who slays the 
giant, wounds the beast, releases the 
knight, and strips Duessa of her 
splendid trappings, upon which she 
flees into the wilderness to hide her 
shame from the world. 

At present, though her eyes [those of “pop¬ 
ish bigotry ”j are blindfolded, her h mds are 
tied behind her, like the false Duessa’#. 

Hazlitt. 

The people had now to see tyranny naked. 
That foul Duessa was stripped of her gorgeous 
ornaments. Macaulay. 

Compassion and romantic honor, the prej¬ 
udices of childhood, and the venerable names 
of history, threw over them a spell as potent 
as that of Duessa; and, like the Red-cross 
Knight, they thought they were doing battle 
for an injured beauty, while they defended a 
false and loathsome sorceress. Macaulay. 

Duke Humphrey. 1 . A name used 
in an old expression, “ To dine with 
Duke Humphrey,” that is, to have no 
dinner at all. This phrase is said to 
have arisen from the circumstance 
that a part of the public walks in 
old Saint Paul’s, London, was called 
Duke Humphrey’s Walk, and that 
those who were* without the means 
of defraying their expenses at a 
tavern were formerly accustomed to 
walk here in hope of procuring an 
invitation. 

JUSf “In the form Humfrey , it [Huni- 
fred] was much used by the great house 
of Bohun, and through his mother, their 
heiress, descended to the ill-f ited sou of 
Henry IV., who has left it an open ques¬ 
tion whether ‘dining with Duke Hum¬ 
phrey 5 alludes to the report that he was 
starved to death, or to the Elizabethan 
habit for poor gentility to beguile the 
dinner-hour by a promenade neir his 
tomb iu old St. Paul’s.” Yonge. 

It distinctly appears . . . that one Diggory 
Cfhuzzlewit was m the habit of perpetually 
dining with Duke Humphrey. So constantly 
was he a gnest at that nobleman’s table, in¬ 
deed, and so unceasingly were his Grace’s 
hospitality and companionship forced, as it 


were, upon him, that we find him uneasy, and 
full of constraint and reluctance ; writing his 
friends to the effect, that, if they fail to ao so 
and so by bearer, he will h:n e no choice but 
to dine again with Duke Humphrey. Dickens. 

2. Duke Humphrey, the Good- 
See Good Duke Humphrey. 

Dulcamara, Doctor. See Doctor 
Dulcamara. 

Dulcifluous Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Dulcijluus.] A name given to An- 
tonv*Andreas (d. 1320), a SpanLh 
Minorite, and a theologian of the 
school of Duns Scotus. 

Duleinea del Toboso (dul-sin'e-A 
del _ to-bo'zo; Sjj. pron. dool-the- 
nfi/S del to-bo ; zo). In Cervantes's ro¬ 
mance, the mistress of Don Quixote. 
u Her name was Aldonza Lorenzo, 
and her he pitched upon to be the 
lady of his thoughts; then casting 
about for a name which should have 
some affinity with her own, and yet 
incline toward that of a great lady 
and princess, he resolved to call her 
Duleinea del Toboso (for she was 
bom at that place), a name, to his 
thinking, harmonious, uncommon, 
and significant.” The name Duleinea 
is often used as synonymous with 
mistress or sweetheart. 

I must ever have some Duleinea in my 
head, — it harmonizes the soul. Sterne. 

If thou expectest a fine description of this 
young woman, in order to entitle thee to taunt 
me with having found a Duleinea in the in¬ 
habitant of a fisherman’s cottage on the Sol¬ 
way Frith, thou shalt he disappointed. 

Sir IT. Scot*. 

His moodiness must have made him per¬ 
fectly odious to his friends under the tents, 
wholike a jolly fellow, and laugh at a melan¬ 
choly warrior always sighing alter Dulnnea at 
home. Thackeray. 

Du-maineL A lord attending on the 
king of Navarre, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

Dum'bie-dikes. A young and bash¬ 
ful Scotch laird, in love with Jeanie 
Deans, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
“ The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

Dumb Ox. [Lat. Bos Mutvs.] St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; — said to have 
been so named by his fellow-pupils 
at Cologne, on account of his silence 
and apparent stupidity. His teacher, 
however, detected title genius that 
was wrapped up tinder his taciturnity, 
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and remarked, that, if that ox should 
once begin to bellow, the world would 
be tilled -with the noise. He was 
afterwards known as the “ Angel of 
the Schools” and the u Angelic Doc¬ 
tor.” 

jggjf* a He was the Aristotle of Chris¬ 
tianity, whose legislation he drew up, en¬ 
deavoring to reconcile logic with faith for 
the suppression of all heresy. . . . His 
overpowering task utterly absorbed this 
extraordinary man, and occupied his 
whole life, to the exclusion of all else, — a 
life that was entirely one of abstraction, 
and whose events are ideas. From five 
years of age he took the Scriptures in his 
baud, and henceforward never ceased 
from meditation. In the schools, he was 
called by his companions the gnat dumb 
ox of Sicily. He only broke this silence 
to dictate; and when sleep closed the 
eyes of his body, those of his soul re¬ 
mained open, and he went on still dic¬ 
tating. One day, at sea, he was not con¬ 
scious of a fearful tempest; another, so 
deep was his abstraction, he did not let 
fall a lighted candle which was burning 
his fingers. 15 Michelet, Trans. Miche¬ 
let, in a note, .says of this surname, that 
it is “ full of meaning to all who have 
noticed the dreamy and monumental ap¬ 
pearance of the ox of Southern Italy.” 
St. Thomas is described as a large-bodied 
man, fit and upright, of a brown com¬ 
plexion, and with a large head, somewhat 
bald. 

Of a truth it almost makes me laugh, 

To see men leaving the golden gram, 

To gather in piles the pitiful chaff 
That oH Peter Lombard thrashed with his 
brain, 

To have it caught up and tossed again 
On the horns of the Dumb Ox of Cologne! 

Longfellow. 

Dun'can (dungk'an). A king of Scot¬ 
land immortalized in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of “ Macbeth.” Shakespeare 
represents him as murdered by Mac¬ 
beth, who succeeds to the Scottish 
throne; but, according to veritable 
history, he fell in battle. 

Dunces’ Parliament. See Parlia¬ 
ment of Dunces. 

Dundas, Starvation. See Starva¬ 
tion Dundas. 

Dun-drear'y, Lord. A grotesque 
character in Taylor’s comedy, “ Our 
American Cousin ; ” noted for his 
aristocratic haughtiness of manner, 
his weakness and excessive indolence 


of mind, his habit of discontinuity 
in expression, his great admiration 
of “ brother Sam,” and his suspi¬ 
cion of insanity in his friends, if, 
from any motive which he does not 
understand, they constantly cross his 
convenience. The name is used al¬ 
lusively to characterize any empty 
swell. 

Dun Ed'iu. A Celtic assimilation of 
the name Edinburgh (i. e., Edwin’s 
burgh), serving at the same time as a 
descriptive designation of its site, the 
words meaning u the face of a rock.” 
In Scottish poetry, the name is often 
used as a synonym for Ldinburgk. 
[Written also Dunedin, as a sin¬ 
gle word.] 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 
And heard the slogan’s deadly yell,— 

Then the Chief oOiranksoxne xcU. 

Sir TF. Scott. 

No, not yet, thou high Dun Edin, 

Shalt thou totter to thy fall; 

Though thy bravest and thy strongest 
Are not there to man the wall. Aytoun. 

Dun-shun'ner, Augustus. A nom 
de plume of Professor William Ed- 
monstoune Aytoun (1813-1865), in 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

Durandal (doo'rifa'd&l'). [Of uncer¬ 
tain etymology. The root is probably 
the Fr. dur, fiard, (hirer, to resist.”] 
The name of a marvelous sword of 
Orlando, the renowned hero of ro¬ 
mance. It is said to have been the 
workmanship of the fairies, who en¬ 
dued it with such wonderful properties 
that its owner was able to cleave the 
Pyrenees with it at a blow. See Or¬ 
lando. [Written also D u r a n d a r t, 
Durindane, Durindale, Pu- 
rindana, Durenda,Durendal, 
and Durlindana.] 

Durandarte (doo-rJn-dar'ti). A fab¬ 
ulous hero of Spain, celebrated in the 
ancient ballads of that country, and 
in the romances of chivalry.” Cer¬ 
vantes has introduced him, in “ Don 
Quixote,” in the celebrated adven¬ 
ture of the knight in the Cave of 
Montesinos. He is represented as a 
cousin of Montesinos, and, like him. 
a peer of France. At the battle or 
Roncesvallea, he expires in the arm? 
of Montesinos. Both of these char- 
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acters are regarded by Ticknor as 
imaginary personages. * 

In the mean time, as l>urandarte says in the 
Cave of Moute&mos, “ Patience, and shuitie 
the cards.” Lin run. 

Dur'den, Dame (dur'dn). 1. The 
heroine of a popular English song. 
She is described as a notable house¬ 
wife, and the mistress of numerous 
serving-girls and laboring men. 

2. A sobriquet applied to Esther 


Summerson, the heroine of Dickens’s 
41 Bleak House.” 

Durga (ddorga). {Hindu Myth.) The 
contort of Siva, represented ac bavins 
ten arms. 

Dur'ward, Quen'tin. The hero of 
Scott’s novel of the same name; a 
young archer of the Scottish guard 
in the service of Louis XI. of 
France. 
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Eagle of Brittany. [Fr. L'Aigle de 
Bretagne.] A tide bestowed upon 
Bertrand du Guesclin (d. 1380), a 
native of Brittany, and constable of 
trance, renowned ior Ids gallantry 
and military skill. 

Eagle of Divines. A title bestowed 
upon Thomas Aquinas, the famous 
tneologian of the thirteenth century. 

See Dumb Ox. 

Eagle of French. Doctors. [Fr. 
L'Aigle dts JJocteurs de France.’] A 
surname given to Pierre d’Ailly (1*350- 
14:25), a celebrated trench cardinal 
and theological disputant. 

Eagle of Meaux (mo). [Fr. L'Aigle 
de Meaux.] A name popularly given 
to Jacques Benigne Bossuet (1627- 
1704), a French divine celebrated for 
his extraordinary powers of pulpit 
eloquence, and for many years bishop 
of Meaux. 

Eastern States. A name popularly 

E lven, in America, to the six New 
ngland States,—Maine, New Hamp¬ 
shire, V ermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. 

EbTis {Arab. pron. ib-lees')* The 
name given by the Arabians to the 
prince of the apostate angels, whom 
they represent as exiled to the in¬ 
fernal regions for refusing to worship 
Adam at the command of the Su¬ 
preme. Eblis alleged, in justification 
of his refusal, that he himself had 
been formed of ethereal fire, while 
Adam was only a creature of clay. 

To gratiiy his revenge, Eblis tempted 
Adam and Eve, and succeeded in 
leading them to their fall from inno¬ 
cence, in consequence of which they 
were separated. The Mohammedans 
say, that, at the moment of the birth 
of their prophet, the throne of Eblis 
was precipitated to the bottom of hell, 
and the idols of the Gentiles were 
overturned. According to some, he 
is the same as the Azazel of the 
Hebrews. [Written also Iblis.] 
Ebony. [That is. Black wood.] A 
humorous appellation given to Mr. 


William Blackwood (1777-1834), the 
original publisher of “Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’’ He was so called by 
James Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd,” in a famous jeu d' esprit, en¬ 
titled “ The Chaldee Manuscript,” 
■which appeared in the number for 
October, 1817, but was immediately 
suppressed on account of its perso¬ 
nalities and alleged immorality. The 
name is sometimes used as a synonym 
lor the magazine itself. 

Ech/o ( Lat. pron. e'ko). [Gr. 

\Gr.tf Rom. Myth.) An oread, who 
fell desperately in love with Narcis¬ 
sus. As her love was not returned, 
she pined away in grief, until at last 
there remained of her nothing but 
her voice. 

Eckhardt, The Faithful (ekhart, 
64). [Ger. Dtr treue Eckhardt.] A 
legendary hero of Germany, repre¬ 
sented as an old man with* a white 
staff, who, in Eisleben, appears on 
the evening of Maundy - Thursday, 
and drives all the people into their 
houses, to save them from being 
harmed by a terrible procession of 
dead men,* headless bodies, and two- 
legged horses, which immediately 
after passes by. Other traditions 
represent him as the companion of 
the knight Tannhauser, and as -warn¬ 
ing travelers from the Yenusberg, the 
mountain of fatal delights in the old 
mythology of Germany. Tieck has 
founded a story upon this legend, 
which has been* translated into Eng¬ 
lish by Carlyle, in which Eckhardt 
is described as the good servant who 
perishes to save his master’s children 
from the seducing fiends of the moun¬ 
tain. The German proverb, “ Thou 
art the faithful Eckhardt; thou warm¬ 
est every one,” is founded upon this 
tradition. See Taxxhauser, Sir. 

E estatic D octor. f Lat. Doctor Ecstai - 
tews.] An honorary appellation con¬ 
ferred upon Jean Ruysbroek (1294- 
1381), one of the old schoolmen. He 
was prior of the Canons Regular of 
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St. Augustine at Griinthal in Brabant, 
and a mystic. 

.Edgar. Son to Gloster, in Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy of u Lear.” 

Edict, Perpetual. See Perpetual 
Edict. 

Edict of Eantes (nants, or no^t, 62), 
(Fr. Hist.) A celebrated decree, 
dated at Nantes, in 1598, by which 
Henry IV. of France granted tolera¬ 
tion to his Protestant subjects. It was 
revoked by Louis XIV., on the 18th 
of October, 1685. The result of this 
despotic act was, that, rather than 
conform to the established religion, 
400,000 Protestants — among the 
most industrious, intelligent, and re¬ 
ligious of the nation — quitted France, 
and took refuge in Great Britain, 
Holland, Prussia, Switzerland, and 
America. 

Edict of Restitution.. ( Ger. Hist.) 
A decree issued, in 1629, by the Em¬ 
peror Frederick II. of Germany, re¬ 
quiring the relinquishment of many 
church lands. 

Ed'in, or E-di/nS. A poetical name 
for Edinburgh, said to have been in¬ 
troduced by Buchanan, the Scottish 
poet. 

Edina / Scotia’s darling- seat! 

All hail thy palaces and towers. 

Where once, beneath a monarch’s feet. 

Sat legislation’s sovereign powers. 

Bums. 

Edmonton, Witch of. See Witch 
of Edmonton. 

Edmund. A bastard son of Gloster, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Lear.” 

Edwin. 1. The hero of Goldsmith’s 
ballad entitled u The Hermit.” 

2. The hero of Mallet’s ballad of 
w Edwin and Emma.” 

3. The hero of Beattie’s a Minstrel.” 

iHgalitd (& / gMe / ta/)- [Fr., equality.] 

A name assumed, in 1792, by Louis 
Philippe Joseph, Duke of (Orleans 
(bom 1747, guillotined 1793), in place 
of his hereditary title, in order to 
court the favor of the populace. 

E-ge f ri-a (9). ( Rom. Miyth.) A nymph 
from whom King Numa Pompilius 
was fabled to have received his in¬ 
structions respecting the forms of pub¬ 
lic worship which he established in 
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Borne. Their interviews took place in 
a grove near Arieia, or, according to 
some versions of the story, near Koine. 

E-ge'us. Father to Hermia, in 
Shakespeare’s u Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” 

EgTa-mour. 1. A character in Shake¬ 
speare’s u Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na,” who is an agent of Silvia in 
her escape. 

2. (Sir.) A valiant knight of the 
Bound Table, celebrated in the ro¬ 
mances of chivalry, and in an old 
ballad. [Written also Eglamore.] 

EgTan-tine, Madame. The name 
of the prioress, in Chaucer’s 4t Can¬ 
terbury Tales.” She is distinguished 
for the mixture, in her manners and 
costume, of gentle worldly vanities 
and ignorance of the world; for her 
gavetv, and the ever-visible difficulty 
she feels in putting on an air of 
courtly hauteur; for the ladv-like 
delicacy of her manners at table; and 
for herpartialitv to lap-dogs. 

Egypt. A cant popular designation 
of the southern portion of the State 
of Illinois, — being a figurative al¬ 
lusion to the u thick darkness ” in 
which ancient Egypt was involved 
for three days, in the time of Moses; 
or, as some say, to the extraordinary 
fertility of that country. The inhab¬ 
itants of Southern Illinois have had 
the reputation of being, in general, 
extremely ignorant. In its agricult¬ 
ural capabilities, and In actual fruit¬ 
fulness. this region is unsurpassed, if 
not unequaled, by any other in the 
United States. 

Egypt, Little. See Lords of Lit¬ 
tle Egypt. 

Egyptian Thief. A personage al¬ 
luded to by the Duke in Shake¬ 
speare’s 44 Twelfth Night ” (a. v., sc. 
1). The reference is to the story of 
Thyamis, a robber-chief and native 
of Memphis, who, knowing he must 
die, would have stabbed his captive 
Chari elea, a woman whom he loved. 

E-lame'. A mythic lady connected 
with the romances of King Arthur’s 
court. Her story is treated bv Ten¬ 
nyson In his 44 Idylls of the King.” 
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Elbow, A constable, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Measure for Measure,” — ignorant 
and feeble-minded, but modest and 
■well-meaning. 

El Do-ra'do, or E3.Do-r&'do. [Sp., 

the golden land.] A name given by 
tlie bpaniards to an imaginary coun¬ 
try, supposed, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, to be situated in the interior of 
South America, between the rivers 
Orinoco and Amazon, and to abound j 
in gold and all manner of precious j 
stones. Expeditious were titled out j 
for the purpose of discovering this j 
fabulous region; and, though all such j 
attempts proved abortive, the rumors J 
of its existence continued to be be- ! 
lieved down to the beginning of the j 
eighteenth century'. 

465 =* It Is said that the name wa3 at 
fir> c applied not to a country, but to a 
man, ** el rey dorado Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh. in Ms “ Discovery of the Large, 
Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Guiana,* 5 
gives a description of the rising of thi3 
gilded king, whose chamberlains, every 
morning, alter having rubbed his naked 
body with aromatic oils, blew powdered 
gold over it through long canes. After 
the name came to be used as the designa¬ 
tion of a country, it seems to have been 
variously applied, and the expeditions in 
search of the golden land had different 
destinations. The whole of Guiana was 
sometimes included in the term. Hum¬ 
boldt, while exploring the countries upon 
the Upper Orinoco, was informed that the 
portion of Eastern Guiana lying between 
the rivers Essequibo and Branco was “ the 
classical soil of the Dorado of Parima.” 
Francis Orellana, a companion of Pizarro, 
first spread in Europe the account of this 
fabulous region. 

Tn short, the whole coinedv Is a sort of El 
Dorado of wit, where the precious metal is 1 
thrown about by nil classes as carelessly as if 
they had not the least idea of its value “ 

T. Moore. 

There stoodest thou, in deep mountain am¬ 
phitheater, on umbrageous lawns, in the 
serene solitude: statelv, massive, all ofgrmite, 
glittering in the western sunbeams, like a 
palace of El Dorado, overlaid with precious 
metal. Carlyle. 

E-lec'tra. [Gr. *HAe«Toa.] ( Gr. <f 
Mom. Myth.) A daughter of Aga¬ 
memnon and Clytemnestra, and the 
sister of Iphigenia. She became the 
accomplice of Orestes in the murder 
of their mother. See Clytemxestra 
and Orestes. 


Eleven Thousand Virgins, The. 

Celebrated characters in Roman 
Catholic history. The legend con¬ 
cerning them — which underwent 
some enlargements in the course of 
time—can be traced back as tar as 
the ninth century, and is substan¬ 
tially as follows: Ursula, a saint of 
the Catholic church, being demanded 
in marriage by a pagan prince, and 
fearing to refuse him, apparently con¬ 
sented. but obtained a respite of three 
years, and a grant of ten triremes and 
ten noble companions, each, as -well 
as herself, attended by one thousand 
virgins. She passed "the three years 
with her virgins in nautical exercises; 
and when the marriage-day arrived, a 
sudden wind arose, and watted them 
to the mouth of the Rhine, and thence 
to Basel. Here they left their vessels, 
and made a pilgrimage on foot to 
Rome. On their return, they encoun¬ 
tered at Cologne an army of Huns, by 
whom they were massacred, Ursula 
having refused an offer of marriage 
from the prince. Their corpses were 
buried by' the people of Cologne, and 
a church was erected to their honor, 
in which bones, said to be those of 
Ursula and her companions, are ex¬ 
hibited to this day T . 

JKSr* “ This extravagant number of 
martyred virgins, which is not specified 
in the earlier legends, is said [Maury, 

‘ Legend es Pieuses, 7 p. 214] to have 
arisen from the name of one of the com¬ 
panions of Ursula being Undecimella , — 
an explanation very plausible, though I 
mnst confess that I have not been able to 
find any authority for the name Undrci- 
meUa .” Max Muller. 

ETi-S. A pseudonym under which 
Charles Lamb wrote a series of cel¬ 
ebrated essay's, which were begun in 
the “London Magazine,” and were 
afterward collected and published by 
themselves. 

i; The establishment of the ‘ Lon¬ 
don Magazine, 7 under the auspices of Mr. 
John Scott, occasioned Lamb’s introduc¬ 
tion to the public bv the name under 
color of which he acquired his most bril¬ 
liant reputation, — ‘ Elia.’ The adoption 
of this signature was purely accidental. 
His first contribution to the magazine 
was a description of the old South-Sea 
House, where Lamb had passed a few 
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months’ novitiate as a clerk, thirty years 
before, and of its inmates who had long 
passed away; and, remembering the 
name of a gay, ligut-hearted foreigner, 
■who fluttered there at fcnat time, he sub¬ 
scribed his name to the essay." Talfourd. 
lamb's second paper was unsigned, and 
the printer repeated the signature which 
had been affixed to the first paper. This 
led to its being attached to subsequent 
contributions j and Lamb used it until, 
iu his ' L Last Letters of Elia, 55 he bade it 
a reluctant farewell. 

He is also the true Elia , whose essays are 
extant in a little volume published a year or 
two since, and rather better known from that 
name without a meaning than fioin any thing 
he has done, or ean hope to do, in his own. 

Charles Laind, Autoutographical Sketch, ISH. 

Comfort thee, O thou mourner, yet a while; 

Again shall Elia's smile 
Refresh thy heart, where heart can ache no 
more. 

What is it we deplore ? Lemdor. 

EFi-dure. A legendary' king of Brit¬ 
ain, iabled to have been advanced to 
the tlirone in place of his brother Ar- 
tegal, or Arthgallo, who was deposed 
by powerful nobles to whom he had 
given great offense. Returning to 
the country after a long exile, Artegal 
accidentally’' encountered his broth¬ 
er, who received him with open arms, 
took him home to the palace, and 
reinstated him in his old position, 
abdicating the throne himself, after 
feigning a dangerous illness, by which 
he succeeded in inducing his peers 
once more to swear allegiance to his 
brother. Artegal reigned for ten 
years, wisely' and well, and, after bis 
death, was* succeeded by' Elidure- 
Words worth has taken the story of 
these two brothers for the subject of 
a poem. See Aetegai*. 

EFi-5t, George. A pseudonym a- 
dopted by Mrs. Mary A. (Evans) 
Lewes, a popular and very able nov¬ 
elist of the present dav, author of 
“Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” and other works. 

E-li'sS, or E-lis'sS. Another name 
of j Dido . See Dido. 

EHvSgar (a-le-vi'gaf). [Old Horse 
elf , stream, and to wander.] 

(Scrmd. Myth.) The name of a great 
chaotic river flowing from a fountain 
in Niflheim. [Written also Eliva- 
ga and Elivagor.] 


Elm City. The same as City of Elms. 
See City of Elms. 

Elocution W alker. A name popu¬ 
larly' given, in his lifetime, to John 
Walker, the English orthoepist and 
lexicographer (1732-1807), who was 
tor a longtime a distinguished teacher 
ot elocution among the higher classes 
in London. 

Eloquent Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Fa - 
curtdiis .] An honorary appellation 
given to Peter Aureolus, Archbishop 
of Aix in the fourteenth century. 

El'shen-aer the Recluse. The 
j “ Black Dwarf.” in Scott’s novel of 
i this name. [Called also Canny EU 
| shit.] 

El'speth. 1. A character in Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott’s “Antiquary.” 
j 2. An old servant to Dandle Din- 
j mont, in Scott’s “ Guy Mannering.” 

E-ky'si-um (e-lizhd-um). [Gr. ’HAu- 
crioj’. ] (Gr. cjr 11 vm. Myth.) The 
blissful abode of the virtuous dead, 
placed by' Homer in the west, on 
the border of the Ocean stream; by 
Hesiod and Pindar in the Fortunate 
Islands, or Lies of the Blest, in the 
Western Ocean; by Virgil in the 
under-world, wdth an entrance from 
a cave on the shore of Lake Avernus, 
in Campania. [Called also Elysian 
Fields.] 

Em'bro. A common Scottish corrup¬ 
tion of Edinburgh. 

Emerald Isle. A name sometimes 
given to Ireland, on account of the 
peculiar bright green look of the sur¬ 
face of the country. It was first 
used by Dr. William Brennan (1754— 
1820), ‘author of “ Glendalloch, and 
other Poems.” It occurs in his poem 
entitled “Erin.” 

“ When Erin first rose from the dark-swelling 
flood, 

God blessed the green island; he saw it was 

The of Europe, it sparkled, it 

shone. 

In the ring of this world the most precious 
stone. 


tt Arm of Erin, prove strong; but be gentle a* 
brave. 

And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to save; 
Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to 
defile 

The cause or the men of the Emerald Isle. 7 * 
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ferule (IS/meF)- The subject of Jean j 
Jacques Rousseau's novel of the same i 
name- and his ideal of a perfectly } 
educated young man. i 

E-mii/i-i.- 1. The lady - love of 
P&lamon and Arcite in Chaucer's 
u Knight's Tale." See Pa lam on. 

2. A lady attending Hermione, in 
Shake>peare's k * Winter's Tale.” 

3. Wife to lago. and waiting-wom- j 

an to Desdemona, in Shakespeare's j 
tragedy of kk Othello; ” a womau of j 
thorough vulgarity, loo-e principles, j 
and low cunning, united to a high de- j 
gree of spirit, energetic feeling, and j 
strong sense. j 

4. fhe sweetheart of Peregrine l 
Pickle, in Smollett's novel entitled ; 
u The Adventures of Peregrine j 
Pickle.” 

Em-ped/o-eles. [Gr. ’EjxTreSoKA.^?.] j 
A famous Sicilian philosopher who I 
flourished about tiie year 450 b. c., 
and was the reputed po»e>sor of mi¬ 
raculous powers. There was a tradi¬ 
tion that he secretly threw himself into 
the crater of Mount-Etna.in order that 
his mysterious disappearance might 
be taken as a proof of ids di vine origin. 
Lucian says that the volcano threw 
out his sandals and thus destroyed 
the popular belief in his divinity. 

Others came single; he who, to be deemed 
A god, leaped fondly into Etna flames, 
Empedocles; . . . and many more too long. 

Milton. 

Smperor of Believers. A title of 
Omar I. (634), father-in-law of Mo¬ 
hammed, and second caliph of the 
Mussulmans. He was one of the most 
zealous apostles of Islamism. 

Emperor of the West. A sobriquet 
given to John Murray (1778-1843), 
an eminent London publisher, who 1 
changed his place of business from 
Fleet Street, in 44 fhe City,” to Albe¬ 
marle Street, at the West End. 

Empire City. The city of Mew 
York, the chief city of the western 
world, and the metropolis of the Em¬ 
pire State. 

Empire State. A popular name of 
the State of Mew York, the most 
populous and the wealthiest State in 
the Union. 


Lo! the Emjrirc State is shaking 
The s-haekles from her hand; 

With the rugged North is waking 
The level bunker land I Whittier. 

En-eel'S-dus. [Gr. *£y*eAa5o9.] (6b*. 
tp Rom. Myth.) A son of Titan and 
Terra, and the most powerful of all the 
giants who conspired against J upiter, 
and attempted to scale heaven. He 
was struck by Jupiter’s thunderbolts, 
and overwhelmed under Mount JEtna 
According to the poets, the flames of 
JE-tna proceeded from the breath of 
Enceladus, and, as often as he turned 
Ms weary side, the whole island of 
Sicily feit the motion, and shook from 
its very foundations. 

She holds her adversary as if annihilated; 
such adversary being, all the while, like some 
buried Enceiadas, u ho, to gain the s-niullest 
freedom, must stir a whole Trmaeiia [Sicily] 
with its Etnas. Carlyle. 

Endor, Witch of. See Witch op 
Endor. 

En-dym'i-on. [Gr. ’£*/<5u/xtW.] ( Gr. 
$ Mom. Myth. ) A beautiful shepherd- 
youth of Caria, who spent his life in 
perpetual sleep, for which the old 
legends assign various causes. Diana 
is fabled to have come down to him 
nightly, as he lay in a cave of Mount 
Latraus, that she might kiss him 
unobserved. 

He stood, 

Fine as those shapely spirits, heaven-de¬ 
scended, 

Hermes, or young Apollo, or whom she. 

The moon-lit Dian, on the Latmian hill. 
When all the woods and all the winds were 
still. 

Kissed with the kiss of immortality. 

B. W. Procter. 

England, Boast of. See Tom-a-lin. 

England, Clothier of. See Jack 
of Newtbbry. 

England’s Pride and Westmin¬ 
ster’s Glory. An honorary title or 
sobriquet given for a long time to 
Sir Francis Burdett (1770-1844), the 
most popular English politician of 
his time, and in particular the idol 
of Westminster, which he represented 
in Parliament for nearly thirty years. 

English Ar'is-toph'a-nes. A title 
assumed bv Samuel Foote (1722- 
1777). the comic dramatist. [Called 
also The Modern Aristophanes. ] 

English Bas-tille'. A nickname 
given, about the first of the present 
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century, to the jail of Cold-Bath 
Fields, in London, from the number 
of state-prisoners in it. 

English Hob'be-ma. A designation 
popularly given to .Patrick (or Peter) 
Nasmyth (d. 1831), a Scottish land¬ 
scape-painter who&e style was thought 
to resemble that of the great P lemisli 
master Minderhout Hobbema (1611- 
16d9), though it really had little in 
common with it except minuteness of 
detail. 

English Jus-tin'i-an. A name often 
given to Edward I., whose reign is 
remarkable for the progress which 
was made in it toward the settlement 
of the laws and constitution of Eng¬ 
land. iSir Matthew Hale remarks, 
that more was done in the tir&t thir¬ 
teen years of this reign to settle and 
establish the distributive justice of 
the kingdom than hi all the next 
four centuries. And similarly Black- 
stone says, ” Upon the whole* we may 
observe that the very scheme and 
model of the administration of com¬ 
mon justice between party and party 
was entirely settled by this king.” 

English Ju've-n&l. An appellation 
given to John Oldham (1653-1683), 
a distinguished poet, on account of the 
severity of his satires, and his spirited 
delineation of contemporary life and 
manners. 

EnglishMersenne (mer'sen')* John 
Collins, an English mathematician 
and physicist (1624-1683):—so called 
from Marin Mersenne. a contempo¬ 
rary French philosopher and mathe¬ 
matician, who was celebrated for the 
wonderful extent of his erudition. 

43f* “ In short, Mr. Collins was like the 
register of all the new acquisitions made 
in the mathematical sciences; the maga- 1 
sane to which the curious had frequent 
recourse; which acquired him the appel¬ 
lation of the English Mersenne.” 

Hutton. 

English Opium-eater. A name often 
given to Thomas He Quincey, one of 
the most remarkable English writers 
of the present century, celebrated 
for his eccentricities, induced — at 
least in part — by the habit of eating 
opium, and proclaimed by himself to 


the world in a well-known volume of 
u Confessions.” 

English Pale. See Pale, The. 

English Palladio (pal-lS'de-o, 102). 
A surname given to Inigo Jones 
(1573-1653), who introduced into 
England the Italian or "classic” 
style of architecture as exemplified in. 
the works of Andrea Palladio (1518- 
1580) and his^school. [Called also 
The English Himrihs.] 

English PeTrarch. A name given 
by Sir Walter Kaleigh to Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-1586), who, like Pe¬ 
trarch (1304-1374), was one of the 
earliest cultivators and refiners of 
his native language. His writings, 
as> well as those of his Italian prede¬ 
cessor, are characterized by a rare 
delicacy of poetical feeling and great 
brilliancy of imagination. 

English Rabelais (rab'I&'). 1. A 
name often given to Jonathan Swift 
(1667-1745), whose writings resem¬ 
ble in some points those of the great 
French satirist. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Lawrence Sterne (1713-1708), the 
author of “ Tristram Shandy ” and 
u The Sentimental Journey,'’’and the 
most airy and graceful of English 
humorists. “The cast of the whole 
Shandean history,” says Fitzgerald, 
u its tone and manner and thought, is 
such as would come from one satu¬ 
rated, as it -were, with Rabelais, and 
the school that imitated Rabelais.” 

3. The same name has been giv¬ 
en to Thomas Amory (1691-1789), 
author of u The Life and Opinions of 
John B uncle, Esq.” See Buxcle, 
John. 

j@5gp- u The soul of Francis Rabelais 
passed into John Atnory. . . . Both were 
physicians, and enemies of too much 
gravity. Their great business was to en¬ 
joy life.” Hazlitt . u In point of ani¬ 
mal spirits love of good cheer, and some¬ 
thing of a mixture of scholarship, the¬ 
ology, and profane reading, he may he 
held to deserve the title : but he has no 
claim to the Frenchman’s greatness of 
genius, freedom from bigotry, and pro¬ 
foundness of wit and humor. He might 
have done very well for a clerk to Rabe- 
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lais: and Ms master would have laughed i 
quite as much, at, as wicla, him. 75 I 

Leigh Hunt. 

English. Ros'ei-us (roshfi-us). An 
honorary name or title given to 
David Garrick (1710-1/ i J), the most 
eminent actor of his day upon the 
English stage. 

English Sap'pho (sat 7 to). A title 
given to Mrs. Mary Darby Robinson 
(1758-1800), mi&tress of George XV”. 
She acquired a brilliant reputation tor 
beauty and wit, and was the author 
of some well-esteemed lyric poems. 
See Della Cruscans, Per pita. 

English Sen'e-eS. A name given to 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), an English 
bishop remarkable for his scholar¬ 
ship, piety, and misfortunes. [Called 
also The Christian Sentca.J 
jgsf* u He was commonly called our 
English Seneca, for the pureness, plain¬ 
ness, and fullness of his style.'’ Thomas 
Fuller. ** It is much to our present pur¬ 
pose to observe that the style of his prose 
is strongly tinctured with the manner of 
Seneca. The writer of the Satires is per¬ 
ceptible in some of his gravest polemical 
or scriptural treatises, which are per¬ 
petually interspersed with excursive il¬ 
lustrations, familiar allusions, and ob¬ 
servations in life.” Ttamas Warton. 

English Solomon. See Solomon of 
England. 

English T&r'ence. A title some¬ 
times given to Richard Cumberland 
(1732-1811), an English dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer. 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts. 

Goldsmith. 

English Tin'to-ret. A name given 
by Charles I. to "William Dobson 
(1610-1646), a distinguished Eng¬ 
lish portrait and historical painter. 
[Called also The English Vandyek .] 

E'rrid. A mythical lady mentioned 
in a Welsh triad as one of the three 
celebrated ladies of Arthur’s court; a 
beautiful picture of conjugal patience 
and affection. Her story—which is 
not included in the general evele of 
romances—has lately been rescued 
from obscuritv bv Tennyson, in his 
“Idyllsof the King.” 

Enlightened Doctor. See Illumi¬ 
nated Doctor. 
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Ent616ehie (on't&fia'she', 62). The 
name given by Rabelais to an im¬ 
aginary kingdom, which he repre¬ 
sents as governed by Queen Quintes¬ 
sence, and as visited by Pantagruei 
and his companions in their search 
to find the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 
This country symbolizes the taste 
for speculative science, and is, with¬ 
out doubt, the foundation of the isl¬ 
and of Laputa, in Swift's fictitious 
u Travels ” of Lemuel Gulliver. In 
the Peripatetic philosophy, tntelechy 
signitied an actuality, or an object 
completely actualized, in contradis¬ 
tinction to mere potential existence. 

En-tellns. See Dares. 

E f 6s. [Gr. ’H<5s.] (Or. Myth.) The 
goddess of the dawn; the same as 
Aurora. See Aurora. 

Eph'i-aTtes. [Gr. ’E^iaAnjs-] (Gr. 
tf Rom. Jfyth.) One of the giants 
who made war upon the gods. He 
was deprived of his left eye by Apollo, 
and of the right by Hercules. 

E-pig'o-ni. [Gr. ’Ew/yo^oi, the after- 
born.] A name given to the sons of 
the seven Grecian heroes who laid 
siege to Thebes. See Seven against 
Thebes. 

Ep'S-menT-des. [Gr. ’E7rip.evi57js.] A 
philosopher and poet of Crete, who 
lived in the sixth or seventh century 
b. c. His history has reached us only 
in a mythical form. He is said to have 
fallen asleep in a cave, when a boy, 
and to have remained in that state 
for fifty-seven years. On waking and 
going out into the broad daylight, 
he was greatly perplexed and aston¬ 
ished to find every thing around him 
altered. But what was more wonder¬ 
ful still, during his long period of 
plumber, his soul, released from its 
fleshlv prison, had been busily en¬ 
gaged in the study of medicine and 
natural philosophy; and when it again 
became incarnated, Epimenides found 
himself a man of great knowledge and 
wisdom. Goethe has written a poem 
on the subject, “ Des Epimenides Er- 
wachen.” See Klaus, Peter, and 
Winkle, Rip Van. 

like Epimenulex, I have been sleeping in a 
cave: and, waking, I see those whom I left 
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children axe bearded men; and towns have 
sprung up in the landscapes which 1 left as 
solitary wastes. Sir E. Eulwer Lyttoiu 

Dpl-me'theus. [Gr.’Em/i^eus.] {Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A brother of Prome¬ 
theus, and the husband or* Pandora. 
See Pandora. 

jSraste (a'rast'). The heroine in Mo¬ 
ll ere’s comedy entitled ik Les Fa- 
cheux.” 

3Dr'S-to. [Gr. ’Eparui.] ( Gr. 4" Rom. 
Myth,) One of the nine Muses. She 
presided over lyric, tender and ama¬ 
tory poetry. 

JDr'S-tos'fof-tiis. See Herostra- 

TUS. 

j£r'e-bus. [Gr. 'Epegos, darkness.] 
( Gr. 4 Mom . Myth .) A son of Chaos, 
and a god of hell. The name is used 
by the poets to denote the dark and 
gloomy cavern under the earth, 
pa^ed through by the shades in go¬ 
ing to Hades. 

E-re'tH-Jin Bull. An appellation of 
Menedemus of Eretria, in Euboea, a 
Greek philosopher of the fourth cen¬ 
tury e. c., and founder of the Ere- 
trian school, which was a branch of 
the Socratic. He was so called on 
account of the gravity of his coun¬ 
tenance. 

E-richL'tlio. [Gr. ’Eptx&S.] A famous 
Thessalian witch consulted by Pom- 
pey. 

Such a subject even the powerful Erirhthn 
was compelled to select as alone capable of 
being re-animated, even by her potent magic. 

Sir W. Scott. 

EPrin (9). An early name of Ireland, 
now used as a poetic appellative. See 
Emerald Isle. 

E-rin'nys {pi. E-rin'ny-es). [Gr. 
’Emvnis; pi. ’Ejurvue?, ’Epiwus.) [(?r. 
Myth.) An avenging deity, one of 
the Eumenides, or Furies. See Fu¬ 
ries. 

E'ris (9). TGr. *EptO (Gr. Myth) 
The goddess of discord; a sister of 
Mars, and a daughter of Night; the 
same as the Roman Discardm. 

Erl-Mng. [Ger. Erl-koniy. Erlenko- 
niff, derived by some from the root 
erle, alder; by others supposed to be 
identical with El fen Kmiy , King of 
the Elves.] A name applied to a 


personified natural power or elemen¬ 
tary spirit, which, according to Ger¬ 
man poetical authorities, prepares 
mischief and ruin for men, and espe¬ 
cially tor children, through delusive 
seductions. It is fabled to appear as 
a goblin, haunting the Black Forest in 
Thuringia. The existence of such 
elementary spirits, and their connec¬ 
tion with mankind, have, in the ear¬ 
liest times, occupied the imagination 
of the most widely different races. 
The Erl-king was' introduced into 
German poetry from the sagas of the 
North, through Herder’s translation 
of the Danish ballad of u Sir Olaf 
and the Erl-king’s Daughter; 1 ’ and 
it has become universally known 
through Goethe’s ballad of‘the u Erl~ 
kbnig.” 

Erminia (er-mefrie-a). The heroine of 
Tasso’s epic poem, “Jerusalem De¬ 
livered,” in love with Tancred. 

She re? ft of fair Brmmia's flight, 

Whicfi Venice once might near 
Sung on her glittering seas at night 
-By many a gondolier. Mrs. Be mam. 

Wtos (9). [Gr. T Ep&>?.] ( Gr. Myth.) 
The Greek name of the deity called 
Cupula , or Cupid, by the Romans. 
See Cupid. 

Er'rS Pa/ter. The name of some old 
astrologer; but who was meant by it 
has not been determined. Some' of 
the old almanacs say an eminent 
Jewish astrologer. 'William Lilly 
was so called by Butler. 

In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater. 

Jffudtbras. 

fir / y--ci f na. [Gr. *EpvietVij.] (Gr. 4 
Main. Myth.) A surname of Venus, 
derived from Mount Eiyx, in Sicily, 
where she had a famous temple. 

Br'y-manTiM-aii Boar. See Her¬ 
cules. 

Er^-sich'tbon. [Gr. *Epvalx du >v:$ 
( Gr. 4 Rom.. Myth.) A profane per¬ 
son who cut down trees in a grove 
sacred to Ceres, for which he was 
punished by the goddess with raging 
and unappeasable hunger. 

E'rvx (9). [Gr. •’Epv£] (Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Sicily who chal¬ 
lenged Hercules to fignt with the 
gauntlet, and lost both his life and 
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Ms crown, which he staked on the 
issue of the contest. 

Es'cS-lus. 1. An ancient and kind- 
hearted lord, in Shakespeare's ** Mea>- j 
ure tor Measure,” whom Vinceutio, j 
the Duke of Vienna, joins with An- 
elo, but in an inferior rank, as his 
eputy during a pretended absence 
on a distant journey. 

We do not blame him [Leigh Hunt] for not 
bringing to the judgment-seat the merciless 
rigor of Lord Angelo, but we really think that 
such flagitious and Impudent offenders as 
those now at the bar, deserved, at the least, 
the gentle rebuke of Escaim. Macaulay. 

2. Prince of Verona, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Es'e$-nes. A lord of Tyre, in Shake¬ 
speare’s 44 Pericles.” 

Es'mdnd, Henry. The title of a 
novel by Thackeray, and the name 
of its hero, a chivalrous cavalier and 
Jacobite of the time of Queen Anne. 

Esplandian (es-plan-de-an')- In the 
old romances of chivalry, the son of 
Amadis and Oriana. Montalvo has 
made him the subject of an original 
work, which is a continuation of Ms 
translation of the 4 * Amadis,” and 
which, in the preface, he announces 
to be the fifth book of the same. 

Espriella (es-pre-ePyi). The name 
of an Imaginary Spaniard, whose 
44 Letters ” from "England, about the 
year 1810, were written by Southey. 

Es-tella. The heroine of Dickens’s 
novel of 44 Great Expectations.” 

Estezmere, King. See King Ester- 
mere. 

Est-il-possible (a'teP pos / se r bl, 61). 
fFr., Is it possible ?] A name given 
by King James II. of England to 
Prince George of Denmark, the hus¬ 
band of James’s daughter, the Prin¬ 
cess Anne, afterwards Queen Anne. 
These words had been a common 
phrase with the prince at the time of 
the Revolution of 1688, as reports of 
one desertion of the king after an¬ 
other came to his earn. When he 
also went over to William and Mary, 
James is reported to have safd, 
u What! Est-il-possible gone too ? ” 

Es-tot'i-iamd, or Es-tot'i-land'i-S. 
According to the 44 Geographical Dic¬ 


tionary” of Edmund Bohun (1695), 
u a great tract of land in the north 
of America, toward the arctic circle 
and Hudson’s Bay, having New 
Prance on the south, and James’s 
Bay on the west, the first of Ameri¬ 
can shores discovered, being found 
by some Friesland fishers, that w T ere 
driven hither by a tempest, almost 
two hundred years before Columbus.” 
Alcedo says of it, 44 An imaginary 
country which some authors suppose 
to have been discovered in 1477 bv a 
native of Poland named John Seafve, 
and that the same was part of the 
land of Labrador. The fact is, that 
this country never bad any existence 
but in the* imaginations *of the two 
brothers of the name of Zeno, Vene¬ 
tian noblemen, who had no particu¬ 
lar information whatever respecting 
the expedition of this Polish adven¬ 
turer; and that, in 1497, John Cabot, 
or Gabot, left England with three 
of his sons, under the commission 
of Henry VII., when he discovered 
Newfoundland and part of the imme¬ 
diate continent where tMs country is 
supposed to exist.” 

Else . . . the low sun . . . 

Had. rounded still the horizon, and not known 
Or east or west: which had forbid the snow 
From cold Estotiland , and south as far 
Beneath Magellan. Milton. 

The learned Grotius inarches his Nor¬ 
wegians by a pleasant route across frozen 
rivers and arms of the sea, through Iceland, 
Greenland, Estotiland, and Norumbega. 

W. Irving. 

E-te'o-eles. [Gr. ’Ei-cokA^?.] ( Or. <$• 
Rom. Myth.) A son of CEdipus, king 
of Thebes. He and his brother 
Polynices agreed to reign alternately, 
each holding the power a year at a 
time. Eteoeles did not adhere to his 
engagement, and hence arose the 
Theban war. The brothers at last 
agreed to finish the war by a duel: 
in this they both fell. 

Like fated Efeocles-Polynices Brothers, em¬ 
bracing, though in vain j weeping that they 
must not love, that they must hate only, and 
die by each other’s hands! Carlyle. 

Eternal City. A popular and very 
ancient designation of Rome, which 
was fabled to have been built under 
the favor and immediate direction 
of the gods. The expression, or 
its equivalent, frequently occurs in 
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classic authors, as Livy, Tibullus, 
Quintilian, &c. In the “JLneid,” Vir¬ 
gil, following the received tradition, 
represents .Jupiter as holding the fol¬ 
lowing language to Venus, in refer¬ 
ence to the" Romans, who were sup¬ 
posed to be the descendants of her 
son vEneas: — 

“ His ego nee metas rerum, nee tempora nono: 

Iuiperium sine line dedi.” JBk. r. iS, 70. 

** To them no bounds of empire I assign, 

Nor term of years to their immortal line.” 

Dryden's Tram. 

Cittrick Sh.eph.erd. A name com¬ 
monly given to James Hogg (1772- 
1835), the Scottish poet, who was 
porn in the forest of Ettrick, in Sel¬ 
kirkshire, and in early life followed 
the occupation of a shepherd. 

When -first, descending from the moorlands, 

I saw the stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare ami open valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 

Wordsworth. 

ffiu/eli-o. A character in Plautus’s 
comedy of u Aulularia,” celebrated 
for his*penuriousness. 

Now you must explain all this to me, unless 
you would have me u*>e you as ill as Euclio 
does Staphyla, In the “Aulularia.” 

Sir IT. Scott. 

Eu-gebjdL-us. An amiable monitor 
and counselor of Yorick, in Sterne’s 
u Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy.” He is said to have been 
intended as a portrait of the author’s 
friend, John Hall Stevenson. 

JEulenspiegel (oi-len-spe'gel, 43, 58). 
See Owle-olass. 

Eu-mse'us. [Gr. Ev/uuo?.] ( Gr. cf 
Rom. 3fifth.) A swine-herd and slave 
of Ulysses, famed for his fidelity to 
his master. 

This second Eumceus strode hastily down 
the forest-glade, driving before him, with the 
assistance of Fangs, the whole herd of his in¬ 
harmonious charge. Sir }F. Scott. 

Eu-men'i-cLes. [Gr. EO/xetaSe?, i. e., 
the gracious or benign goddesses.] 
(Gr. J fifth.) A euphemistic name 
given by the Greeks to the Furies, 
whose true name of Erinmjes they 
were afraid to utter. See Furies. 

They lie always, those subterranean Eu- 
menide.% — fabulous, and yet so true,—in the 
dullest existence of man ; and can dance, 
brandishing their dusky torches, shaking 
their serpent hair. Carlyle. 

En-mol'ptis. [Gr. EtbioAwo*.] (Gr. I 


cf Rom. 3fyth.) A son of Neptune 
and Chione, celebrated as a singer or 
bard, and as the founder of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. 

Eu-phor'bus. [Gr. Ev^opjSo*.] (Gr. 
tf Rum. Myth.) A Trojan, son of 
Panthous, slain by Menelaus in the 
Trojan war. 

Eu-pbros'y-iie. [Gr. Euopocrvr*?, 
cheerfulness, mirth.] (Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) One of the three Graces. 

Come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven y-clept Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth. 

Milton. 

Eu/plm-e§. [Gr. of good fig¬ 

ure, comely, clever.] The principal 
character in Lyly’s two famous works 
entitled ^ Euphues, or The Anatomy 
of Wit,” and u Euphues and his 
England.” These works are re¬ 
markable for their pedantic and fan¬ 
tastical style, and for the monstrous 
and overstrained conceits with which 
they abound. Euphues is represent¬ 
ed as an Athenian gentleman, distin¬ 
guished for the elegance of his per¬ 
son and the beauty of his wit, and 
for his amorous temperament and 
roving disposition. 

Eu-ro'pS. [Gr. EvpJSwrj.] ( Gr. cf Rom . 
Myth.) A beautiful daughter of 
Phoenix, or of Agenor, carried off by 
Jupiter, under the form of a white 
bull, from Phoenicia to Crete. By 
him she became the mother of Minos 
and Sarpedon. 

Europe, Tiie High.tm.are of. See 
XlGHTMARE OF EUROPE. 

Eu-ry'f-le. [Gr. EupudAn.] ( Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the three 
Gorgons. See Gordons. 

2. A queen of the Amazons. 

3. A daughter of Minos, and the 
mother of Orion. 

Eu-ry'a-lus. [Gr. EupfoAo?.] A Tro¬ 
jan youth, immortalized by Virgil as 
the ^faithful friend of Xisus. See 
Xisus. 

We have been Nisus and Enrycdus, Theseus 
and Pirithous, Orestes and Py lades, and —to 
sum up the whole with a puritanic touch— 
David and Jonathan, all in one breath. 

Sir IF. Scott. 

Ehi-ryd'x-ce. [Gr. EvpuSuoj.] ( Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) The wife of Orpheus, 
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killed by a serpent on her bridal 
day. See Orpheus. 

Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber oa a bed 
Of heaped Ely sun dower.-, and hear 
Such strains us would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to liu\ e quite set free 
His half-regained Eurgdice. Milton. 

Eu-ryl'o-ciuis. [Gr. EipuAoxos.] ( Gr. 
tj- Mom. Myth.) One of the compan¬ 
ions of Ulysses in his wanderings, 
and the only one of them who was 
not changed"by Circe into a hog. 

En-ryn'o-me. [Gr. Evpwop. 73 .] ( Gr. 
<j- Mom. Myth.) A daughter of Oce- 
anus and Tethys, and mother of the 
Graces. 

Eu-rys'theus. [Gr. Eupvo- 0 et%.] ( Gr. 
<j Mom. Myth.) A son of Sthenelus, 
and grandson of Perseus, king of 
Mycenae. At Juno’s instigation, he 
imposed upon his cousin Hercules 
twelve difficult labors, which_ he had 
a right to do on account of his prior¬ 
ity of birth. See Hercules. 

Eu-ter'pe. [Gr. Eu-rep^.] (Gr. cf 
Mom. Myth.) The Muse of music; 
represented in ancient works of art 
with a flute in her hand. See Muses. 

E-vad'ne. [Gr. KvdSmj.J 1 . ( Gr. cf 
Mom. Myth.) Wife of Capaneus, and 
mother of Sthenelus. Her husband 
having been killed at the siege of 
Thebes, she threw herself upon the 
funeral pile, and was consumed with 
him. 

2 . A female character in Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher’s play, “ The 
Maid's Tragedy.” 

E-van'der. [Gr. Eucutfpos.] (Gr. <j 
Mom. Myth ) A son of Mercury by 
an Arcadian nymph. He is fabled 
to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Arcadia into Italy, about sixty years 
before the Trojan war. jEneas, 
when he arrived in Italy, found him 
still alive, and formed an alliance 
with him against the Latins. 

Evangelical Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
MvanytUeus.] See Gospel Doctor. 

E-vam'ge-lIne. The heroine of Long¬ 
fellow’s poem of the same name, 
founded upon the historical incident 
of the expulsion of the inhabitants 


of Acadia from their homes in the 
year 1755. See Acadia. 

Ev'&ns, Sir Hugh. A pedantic 
Wei.''ii parson and schoolmaster, in 
Shakespeare's ** Merry' Wives of 
Wind-or,” of childish simplicity and 
ignorance. 

The reader may well cry out, with honest 
Sir Hugh Evans, “I like not when a’ooman 
has a great peartl: I spy a great peard under 
her muffler. 1 ’ Macaulay. 

Ev'e-ll'nS. The title of a novel by 
Miss Burney (Madame D’Arblay), 
and the name of its heroine, after¬ 
ward Lady Orville. 

Ever - memorable John Hales* 
The. See Hales, The Ever- 

MEMORABLE JoHN. 

Evil May-day. (Eng. Hist.) A name 
given to the 1st of May, 1517, on ac¬ 
count of the dreadful excesses com¬ 
mitted on that day by the apprentices 
and populace against foreigners, par¬ 
ticularly the French. 

Evil One, The. A name often ap¬ 
plied to the Devil. See Devil, The. 

Ex-cal'i-bar. The name of Arthur’s 
famous sword, which he pulled out 
of a miraculous stone, in which it 
was inserted as in a sheath, though 
previously two hundred and one of 
the most puissant barons in the realm 
had singly been unable to withdraw 
it. An" inscription on the stone 
around the sword stated that who¬ 
ever should be able to draw it out 
was rightful heir to the throne of 
Britain; and Arthur, in consequence 
of his remarkable success, was im¬ 
mediately chosen and proclaimed 
king by general acclamation. When 
about to die, he sent an attendant to 
throw the weapon into a lake hard 
by. Twice eluding the request, the 
knight at last complied. A hand 
and arm arose from the water, and 
caught the sword by the hilt, flour¬ 
ished it thrice, and" then sank into 
the lake, and was seen no more. 
Tennyson has admirably versified 
this "incident in his poem entitled 
“Morte d’Arthur.” [Written also 
Excalibor, Excalibur, Es- 
calibar, Escalibor, and Cali- 
burn.j 
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JSSgr* “ According to the English metri¬ 
cal romance of k Merlin," this celebrated 
sword bore the following inscription: — 

‘Ich am v-hote Esculibore; 

U nto a king a fair trefaore.’ 

And it is added, in explanation, — 

‘On Inglife is this writing, 

“ Kerve steel and yren and al thing.”’ 

When Arthur first used this sword in 
battle, 4 it cast forth a great light full 
splendant, with such force that ail those 
who beheld it thought that they were 
burning torches which issued from the 
sword; but they were the golden letters 
on the sword which shone so mightily. 155 

u No, surely,” replied the king; “ no sword 
on earth, were it the Jixcalitmr of King Ar¬ 
thur, can cut that which opposes no steady 
resistance to the blow. Sir IV. Scott . 

Excelsior State. The State of Xew 
York, sometimes so called from the 
motto u Excelsior ” upon its coat of 
arms. 

Expounder of tlie Constitution. 
A title popularly given to Daniel 
Webster ( 1782 - 1 852), on account of 
his elaborate expositions of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. 

Expunging Resolution. ( Amer . 
Hist.) A resolution introduced in 
the senate of the United States, on 
the 20th of December, 1836, by the 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton, of‘Mis¬ 
souri, by which a resolution adopted 
by the senate on the 28th of March, 
1834, charging “that the president 
[Jackson], in the late executive pro¬ 


ceedings in relation to the public 
revenue, [had] assumed authority 
and power not conferred by the Con¬ 
stitution and laws, but in derogation 
of both,” was ordered to be expunged 
from the journal of the senate by 
drawing black lines round the re¬ 
solve, and writing across the face of 
it, in strong letters, the following 
words: u Expunged, by order of the 

senate, this-day of-, a. d. 

1837.” Mr. Benton’s resolution was 
adopted on the 16th of March, 1837. 

Extprinmator, The. [Fr. L'Exitr - 
minattur , Sp. El £xterminadm\] A 
name given by the Spaniards to 
Montbars (b. ‘1645), a notorious 
French adventurer, who signalized 
himself by his intense hatred of that 
people, and by the atrocities he com¬ 
mitted in the Antilles and other 
Spanish colonies. 

Eyes of Greece, The Two. See 
Two Eyes of Greece, The. 

itfyre, Jane (er, 3). The heroine of 
Miss Charlotte Brontd’s novel of the 
same name, a governess, coping 
bravely with adverse circumstances, 
and finally proving her genuine force 
of character by winning the respect 
and love of a man in whom, though 
he had exhausted the world, and 
been exhausted by it, the instincts 
and promptings of a noble nature 
were not dead, but only suppressed. 
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F&c-to'tum, Jo-tian/nes. One who 
is good at any thing, who can turn 
his hand to any kind of work; — 
the Latin equivalent of Jach-at-all- 
tradts. 

There is an upstart crow [Shakespeare], 
beautiful with our feathers, that, with his 
tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide, sup¬ 
poses he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you, and, being an absolute 
Johannes Factotum, is, in his own conceit, the 
only Shake-scene in a country. 

Greene's Groatsicorth of Wit, 1592. 

Fad'la-deen'. The grand chamber- 
lain of the harem in Moore’s u Lalla 
Rookh,”—magnificent, infallible, sen¬ 
tentious, and shrewd. 

Fag. A subordinate character, in 
Sheridan’s comedy of u The Rivals.” 
He is a lying servant to Captain 
Absolute, and “ wears his master’s 
wit as he does his lace, at second¬ 
hand.” 

I am quite conscious of my own immuni¬ 
ties as a tale-teller. But even the mendacious 
Mr. Fag - . . assures us, that, though he 
never scruples to tell a lie at his master’s com¬ 
mand, yet it hurts his conscience to be found 
out. Sir W. Scott. 

Fa/gin. An old Jew in Dickens’s 
“ Oliver Twist,” who employs young 
persons of both sexes to carry on a 
systematic trade of robbery. 

Fainall, Mr. and Mrs. Xoted char¬ 
acters in Congreve’s comedy, “ The 
Way of the World.” 

Fain&ant, Le ISToir (la nwor fa'nS/- 
o n ', 62). [Fr., the Black Sluggard.] 
In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘"Ivanhoe,” a 
name applied to the disguised Richard 
Coeur de Lion by the spectators of a 
tournament, on ‘account of his indif¬ 
ference during a great part of the ac¬ 
tion, in which, however, he was finally 
victorious. 

Faineants, Les Bois (la rwo f&'nS'- 
o 11 ', 62). [Fr., the Do-nothing 

Kings.] A sarcastic designation ap¬ 
plied to monarchs who delegate their 
authority to their ministers, or from 
whom, by reason of incapacity and 
weakness, the power has been wrest¬ 
ed, while they are still permitted 


nominally to reign. The usual ap¬ 
plication of the term is to the later 
Merovingian sovereigns of France, 
under whose name the u Mayors of 
the Palace” really governed the 
country. The epithet Faineant was 
also given in contempt to Louis V., 
the last of the Oarlovingian dynasty. 

Fair City. A name popularly given 
in Scotland to the town of Perth, 
which is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation, and for its elegant 
appearance. 

Fair G6r'|d-dlne. A supposed mis¬ 
tress of the Earl of Sumy (Henry 
Howard, 1510-1547), whose praise's 
he celebrates iu a famous sonnet, and 
in other poems, and who has been 
the occasion of much controversy 
among his biographers and critics. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
lady called Geraldine in the sonnet 
w r as an Irish lady named Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald, the daughter of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, 
and afterward the wife of the Earl of 
Lincoln. 


Fair Im'o-gine'. The heroine of a 



and the Fair Imogine.” 

Fair Mag'ue-lone'. The heroine of 
an old ehivairie romance, entitled 
14 The History of the Fair Magalona, 
daughter of the King of Naples, and 
Peter, son of the Count of Provence.” 
This romance was originally written 
in French, but was translated into 
Spanish before the middle of the six¬ 
teenth centuiy. Cervantes alludes to 
Magalona, or Maguelone, in u Don 
Quixote.” In Germany, her history 
has been reproduced by Tieck. 

Fair Maid of An'jou. A name given 
to the Lady Edith Plantagenet, a 
kinswoman of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and an attendant of his queen, Beren- 
garia. She married David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, prince royal of Scot¬ 
land. 
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Fair Maid of GalTo-wAy. A name 
popularly given to Margaret, the only- 
daughter of Archibald V., Earl of 
Douglas. She became the wife of 
her cousin, William, to whom the 
earldom had passed in the year 1443; 
and, alter his death, in reluctant obe¬ 
dience to the royal command, married 
his brother anti successor, James, the 
last Earl of Douglas. 

Fair Maid of Kent. A name given 
to Joan, only daughter of Edmond 
Plantagenet,"Earl of Kent, on account 
of her great beauty. She was mar¬ 
ried three times: first, to William de 
Montaeute, Earl of Salisbury, from 
whom she was divorced; secondly, 
to Sir Thomas Holland; thirdly, after 
his death, to her second cousin, Ed¬ 
ward, the Black Prince, under a dis¬ 
pensation from the pope, rendered 
necessary by reason of their consan¬ 
guinity. By the prince she was 
mother of Richard II., in whose reign 
she died. 

Fair Maid of 1STorway. See Maid 
of Norway. 

Fair Maid of Perth (4). The title 
of a novel by Sir Walter Scott, and 
a sobriquet given to the heroine, 
Catherine, or Katie, Glover, “who 
was universally acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful young woman of 
the city or its vicinity. 11 

Fair Ros'S-moncL. The name pop¬ 
ularly given to a daughter of Lord 
Clifford, famous in the legendary his¬ 
tory of England as the mistress of 
Henry II. shortly before his acces¬ 
sion to the throne, and the subject of 
an old ballad. The facts of her his- 
toiy are not well ascertained; but she 
is said to have been kept bv her royal 
lover in a secret bower at Woodstock, 
the approaches to which formed a 
labyrinth so intricate that it could 
only be discovered by the clew of a 
silken thread, which the king used 
for that purpose. Here Queen El¬ 
eanor discovered and poisoned her, 
about 1173. 

Fairaerviee, Andrew. A shrewd 
and humorous Scotch gardener at 
Osbaldistone Hall, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of “Rob Roy.” 


Fair-Star, Princess. See Princess 
Fair-Star. 

Faith, Defender of the. See De¬ 
fender of the Faith. 

Faithful. One of the allegorical per¬ 
sonages in Banyan's “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” who dies a martyr before 
completing his journey. 

Faithful, Jacob. The hero of a pop¬ 
ular novel, by Marryatt, having this 
name for its title- 

Falkland (fawkdSnd). 1. A charac¬ 
ter in Sheridan’s comedy of “ The 
Rivals,” noted for his wayward, cap¬ 
tious jealousy. 

2. The true hero of William God¬ 
win’s novel of “Caleb Williams,” 
and an impersonation of honor, intel¬ 
lect, benevolence, and a passionate 
love of fame; but a man driven in a 
moment of ungovernable passion, and 
under the provocation of the most 
cruel, persevering, and tyrannical 
insult, to commit a murder. His 
fanatical love of reputation urges him 
to conceal the crime; and, in order 
to do this more effectually, he allows 
an innocent man to he executed, and 
his family ruined. Williams, an in¬ 
telligent "peasant-lad taken into the 
service of Falkland, obtains, by an 
accident, a clew to the guilt of his 
master; when the latter, extorting 
from him an oath that he will keep 
his secret, communicates to his de¬ 
pendent the whole story of his double 
crime, his remorse, and misery. The 
youth, finding his life insupportable 
from the perpetual suspicion to which 
he is exposed, and the restless sur¬ 
veillance of his master, escapes, and 
is pursued through the greater part 
of the tale by the unrelenting perse¬ 
cution of Falkland, who is led, by 
his frantic and unnatural devotion to 
fame, to annihilate, in Williams, the 
evidence of his accumulated guilt. 
At last Williams is formally accused 
by Falkland of robbery, and natural¬ 
ly discloses before die tribunal the 
dreadful secret which had caused his 
long persecution, and Falkland dies 
of shame and a broken heart. 

Fall City. Louisville, Kentucky;—• 
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popularly so called from the falls 
which, at this place, impede the navi¬ 
gation of the Ohio River. 

?*al'stSff, Sir John (2). A famous 
character in Shakespeare's comedy 
of the u Merry “Wives of Windsor,’’ 
and in the First and Second Parts 
of his historical drama of *’ Henry 
IV.;” the most perfect comic por¬ 
trait that was ever drawn by the 
pen of genius. In the former play, 
he is represented as in love with Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page, who make a 
butt and a dupe of him: in the latter, 
he tigures as a soldier and a wit: in 
both he is exhibited as a monster of 
fat, sensual, mendacious, boastful, 
and cowardly. See Brook, Mas¬ 
ter. 

jEgjjp* In this character, Shakespeare is 
thought to have ridiculed Sir John Fas- 
tolfe , an English gener.il of the time of 
Henry YI., who had part of the command 
before Orleans, in France, and, at the 
village of Patas, set the example of an. 
inglorious flight before Joan of Arc, caus- 
inggre&t destruction of his men, for which 
cowardice he was degraded from his rank 
as a Knight of the Garter. The opinion 
That Shakespeare intended to caricature 
this personage has been very generally re¬ 
ceived. Fuller, the church historian, 
says, u Nor is our comedian excus tble by 
some alteration of his name, writing him 
Sir John Falsta^e. and making him the 
property and pleasure of King Henry V. 
to abuse, seeing the vicinity of sounds 
[doth] intrench on the memorv of that 
worthy knight.” Shakespeare introduces 
the historical Fastolfe in ‘“The First 
Part of Henrv YI.,” and represents his j 
conduct at Patay, and his subsequent 1 
degradation, with historical accuracy, j 
But recent commentators deny that he 
was the original of the ‘‘ valiant Jack 
Falstaff” of Shakespeare's other plays, 
and treat the supposition as a gross ab¬ 
surdity. In the first draught of “ King 
Henrv IY..” Sir John FalstafF was called 
Sir John O’rfca^tl*. a name borne by a 
distinguished Wycliffite who was born 
under Edward ifl, and put to death in 
the fourth year of Henrv Y. The change 
in the surname is attributed to remon¬ 
strances on the part of Oldcastle’s de¬ 
scendants. That Shakespeare was desirous 
to do awav with any impression that Fal¬ 
staff and Oldcastle were one and the same 
personage under different names, appears 
from the Epilogue to ‘‘ The Second Part 
of King Henry IV..” In which, after prom¬ 


ising that the play shall be continued 
u with Sir John in it,” he says, ‘‘For 
any thing I know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless already he be killed with 
your hard opinions : for Oldcastle died a 
martyr, and this is not the man .” 

All novelists have had occasion, at some 
time or other, to wish, with Fahtatf, that they 
knew where a commodity of good names was 
to be had. Sir IV. (Scott. 


Pang. A sheriff’s officer, In the Second 
Part of Shakespeare's u King Henry 


Farinata (degli Ubertd) (fS-re-nafta 
deFyee oo-ber'tee). A Ghibelline 
noble of Florence (d. 1624), placed 
by Dante in hell, as a punishment 
for his infidelity and epicurism. He 
is represented as occupying a red-hot 
tomb, the lid of whicR is suspended 
over him till the day of judgment, 
yet looking as lofty as if he scorned 
hell itself. 

They [the Italians of the fourteenth century] 
said little of those awful and lovely creations 
on which later critics delight to dwell, — Fari- 
nata , lifting his haughty' and tranquil brow 
from his couch of everlasting tire, the lion-like 
repose of Sordello, or the fight which shone 
from the celestial smile of Beatrice. 

Macaulay. 

Farmer George. A name popularly 
given to George III. of England, on 
account of his parsimonious disposi¬ 
tion, plain dress, familiar manners, 
and hearty and homely good-nature. 
He is said to have kept a farm at 
Windsor, not for amusement, but be¬ 
cause he derived a small profit from 
it. 

Fata Morgana (fitffSL mof-g5 / na:). 
The name of a potent fairy, celebrated 
in the tales of chivalry, and in the 
romantic poems of Italy 7 . She was a 
pupil of the enchanter Merlin, and 
the sister of Arthur, to whom she 
discovered the intrigue of his queen, 
Geneura, or Guinever, with Lancelot 
of the Lake. In the u Orlando Inna- 
morato ” of Bojardo. she appears at 
first as a personification of Fortune, 
inhabiting a splendid residence at 
the bottom of a lake, and dispensing 
all the treasures of the earth; but she 
is afterward found in her proper sta¬ 
tion, subject, with the other fairies 
and the witches, to the all-potent 
Demogorgon. [Called also Morgaine 
la Fee and Morgue the Fay.] 
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j(gf“ At the present day, the appellation i 
of fata Morgana is given to a strange j 
meteoric phenomenon, nearly allied ro the j 
mirage, witnessed, in certain states of the 
tide and weather, in the Straits of Mes¬ 
sina, between Calabria and Sicily, and 
occasionally, though rarely, on other 
coasts. It consists in the appearance, in 
the air over the surface of the sea, of 
multiplied inverted images of objects on 
the surrounding coasts,—groves, hills, 
towers, houses, and people, — all rep¬ 
resented as in a moving picture. The 
spectacle is popularly supposed to be pro¬ 
duced by the fairy whose name is given 
to it. 

2 fot a stream did he mention but flowed over 
sands of gold, and not a palace that was in¬ 
ferior to those of the celebrated Fata Morgana . 

Sir W. Scott. 

Fat Boy, The. A laughable character 
in Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers;” 
a youth of astonishing obesity, whose 
employment consists in alternate eat¬ 
ing and sleeping. 

Fates. [Lat. Fata .] See Parc.£. 

Father of Angling. A title some¬ 
times given to Izaak Walton (3593- 
1083), the celebrated author of “ The 
Complete Angler.” 

Father of British Inland Haviga- 
tion. A name often given to Francis 
Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater (1736- 
1803), the originator of the first 
navigable canal constructed in Great 
Britain in modern times, and a zeal¬ 
ous promoter of other schemes of 
artificial water communication. 

“ By that title he will evpr be 
known.” H. Martineau>. 

Father of Comedy. A name given 
to Aristophanes (444-380 b. c.), one 
of the most celebrated of the Greek 
dramatists, and the only wnter of 
the old Greek comedy of whom any 
entire works have been preserved. 
He is remarkable for the richness of 
his fancy, the exuberance of his wit 
and humor, and the Attic purity and 
great simplicity of his style. 

Father of Dutch Poetry. A title be¬ 
stowed upon Jakob Maerlant (1235- 
1300), an early Belgic poet. [Called 
also Father of Flemish Poe/a.J 

Father of Ecclesiastical History. 
A name commonly given to Eusebius 
of Caesarea (264-340), a very learned 


patristic divine, author of “ Historia 
Ecelesiastica.” an important and valu¬ 
able record of the Christian Church, 
in ten books, reaching from the birth 
of our Saviour to the defeat of Liein- 
ius by Constantine in 324. 

Father of English Geology. An 
honorary appellation given to William 
Smith (1709-1840), author of the first 
geological map of England, and the 
original discoverer and teacher, in that 
country, of the identification of strata, 
and of the determination of their suc¬ 
cession by means of their imbedded 
fo>sils. 

Father of English Poetry. A title 
given by Diyden to Chaucer (four¬ 
teenth century), as the first great 
English poet. * 

Father of English Prose. An ap¬ 
pellation bestowed on Eoger Aseham 
(1515-1568), one of our earliest mis¬ 
cellaneous writers. His style is re¬ 
garded as a fine example of genuine 
English. 

Father of Epic Poetry. A name 
applied to Homer, the reputed author 
of the “ Iliad ” and the “Odyssey.' 1 the 
earliest national heroic poems extant. 

The former compares him [Samuel Rich¬ 
ardson) to Homer, and predicts for his memory 
the same honors which, are rendered to the 
Father of Fpic Poetry, Sir W. Scott. 

Father of Equity. A surname 
conferred on Heneage Finch, Lord 
Nottingham (1621-1682), an English 
lawyer and statesman of the time of 
the Restoration, who had a vert" high 
reputation for eloquence, sound lodg¬ 
ment, and integrity. His character 
is drawn by Dry den. In his “ Absa¬ 
lom and Achitophel,” under the name 
of Amri : — 

** To whom the double blessing does belong. 
With Moses’ inspiration, Aaron’s tongue.” 

Father of French History. [Fr. 

Le Pere de VIHstmre de France . [ A 
title given to Andre Duchesne (1584- 
1640), an early and celebrated French 
historian. 

Father of German Literature. A 
name frequently given to Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781), an il¬ 
lustrious author, and the admitted 
reviver of the national character of 
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German literature, which before his 
time was corrupted and enslaved by 
French influences. 

4Sgr* “ Lessing was the Frederick [the 
Great] of thought. By nature wholly 
Teutonic, he too sounded a trumpet-call; 
and, with a restless energy in no wise in¬ 
ferior to Frederick's, an activity and plen¬ 
itude o? resources that overlooked no 
opportunity, he dashed, now into this 
region of dormant literature, now into 
that unpenetrated department of philoso¬ 
phy, until he had laid the foundation of 
almost every conquest that has illustrated 
the recent ever-memorable career of his 
kindred.” J. P. Nichol. 

Father of Greek Music. An appella¬ 
tion given to Terpanier, of Lesbos, 
who li ved about the year 676 b. c. He 
first reduced to rules the different 
modes of singing which prevailed in 
different countries, and formed out of 
these rude strains a connected sys¬ 
tem, from which the Greek music 
ne\er departed throughout all the im¬ 
provements and retinements of later 
ages. 

Father of his Country. _ [Lat. Pater 
Patrice. , or Parens Patrice .] A title 
given by the Roman senate and forum 
to Cicero, on account of the zeal, 
courage, and prudence he displayed 
in unmasking the famous Catilinarian 
conspiracy, and bringing the leaders 
to punishment. This title was offered 
to Marius, but was refused by him. 
It was subsequently bestowed upon 
several of the Caesars, and was borne 
by Andronicus Palceologus (Androni- 
eus IT.), by Cosmo de’ Medici, and 
bv some 'other European princes, 
the same appellaticn has been pop- 
ularlv conferred in America upon 
Washington, of whom Jefferson said, 
u His -was the singular destiny and 
merit of leading the armies of his 
country successfully through an ardu¬ 
ous war for the establishment of its 
independence.” and a of conducting 
its councils through the birth of a 
government new in its forms and 
principles, until it had settled down 
into a quiet and orderly train.” 

Father of his People. [Fr. Le Pere 
de la Peupfe.] 1 . A title given by 
courtly historians to Louis XII. of 
France (1462-1515), who has the 


reputation of having been a kind- 
hearted and generous king. 

2. A title conferred upon Chris- 
tian III. of Heumark (1502-1559). 

Father of History. [Lat. Pater Hi#. 
tones.] A name given by Cicero 
(Leg. i. i. v.) to Herodotus (484-408, 
b. c.), because he was, if not the first 
historian, the lirst who brought his¬ 
tory to any great degree of perfection. 

Father of Jests. A sobriquet be¬ 
stowed upon Joseph Miller (1684— 
1738), an English comic actor, whose 
name has become widely known from 
its connection with a celebrated jest- 
book, the authorship of which was 
ascribed to him, though it was not 
published, or even compiled, until al¬ 
ter his death. 

J8gg=* Miller was himself proverbial for 
dullness; and it is said, that, when any 
nsible saving was recounted, his neigh¬ 
bors would derisively apply it to him on 
account of his taciturnity and impertur¬ 
bable gravity. When he died, his family 
were left entirely unprovided for ; and a 
Mr. Motley, a well-known dramatist of 
that day, was employed to collect all the 
stray jests current about town, and to 
publish them for their benefit. Joe Mil¬ 
ler's name was prefixed, and, from that 
time to tins, the man who never uttered 
a jest has been the reputed author of 
every jest, past, present, and to come. 

Father of Letters. [Fr. Le Pere 
des Lettres.] 1. An appellation some¬ 
times given to Francis I. (1494-1547), 
king of France, a distinguished pa¬ 
tron of literature and literary men. 

2. A title conferred upon Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (d. 1492), the ruler of 
Florence, and a munificent patron of 
learning and art. 

Father of Lies. 1. A popular name 
for Satan, or the Devil, the supposed 
instigator of all falsehood. See Dev¬ 
il, The. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Herodotus (484-408 b. c.), the Greek 
historian, on account of the wonderful 
stories he relates. But the title is not 
merited, and has been given by “ the 
half-learned, who measure his experi¬ 
ence by their own ignorance.” Inci- 
dentaE confirmations of his veracity 
have been accumulating of late years 
on all sides. 
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Father of Medicine. A title often 
applied to Hippoerates (b. b. c. 460), 
the mo>t famous among the Greek 
physicians, and author of the first 
attempt at a scientific treatment of 
medicine. 

Father of Monks. A title conferred 
upon Ethelwold of Winchester (d. 
984) by his contemporaries. He is 
celebrated as a reformer of the monas¬ 
tic orders in England. 

Father of Moral Philosophy. An 
appellation bestowed upon Thomas 
Aquinas (12*27-1274), the famous 
scholastic theologian, on account of 
his original, clear, and comprehensive 
treatment of Christian ethics. 

Father of Music. A title bestowed 
upon Giambattista Pietro Aloisio da 
Palestrina (1529-1594), a celebrated 
Italian composer of church music. 
u By his hue taste and admirable 
skill in harmony,” says Burney, he 
brought choral music to a degree of 
perfection that has never been ex¬ 
ceeded.” 

Father of Ornithologists. A name 
sometimes given to George Edwards 1 
(1593-1773), an eminent English 
naturalist, whose works, according to 
Swainson, 4 * are assuredly the most 
valuable on general ornithology that 
have ever appeared in England.” 

Father of Orthodoxy. A name often 
given to Athanasius (296-373), arch¬ 
bishop of Alexandria, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the early 
Church, and the great defender of 
u orthodoxy ” against all heretics, 
especially the Arians. 

Father of Peace. A title conferred 
by the Genoese senate upon Andrea 
Doria (1468-1560), the celebrated 
ruler and admiral. He entered the 
service of Charles V. against Francis 
I., and became the deliverer of his 
country by expelling the French 
from Genoa. After the conclusion of 
peace, Doria was invested with su¬ 
preme power, and the senate awarded 
him the title above named. 

Father of Poetry. 1. A title some¬ 
times given to Orpheus, of Thrace, 
an ancient Greek poet who is said to 
have flourished before Homer, and 


before the siege of Troy, but whose 
existence has been called in question, 
besides others by Arihtotle. 

2. The same title is sometimes 
given to Homer. See Father of 
Epic Poetry. 

He whom all civilized nations now ac¬ 
knowledge as the Father of Poetry, must have 
hiniH*lf looked back to an ancestry of poetical 
predecessors, and is only held original because 
we know not from whom he eopied. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Father of Eidicule. A name some¬ 
times given to Francois Rabelais 
(1483-1553), the first noteworthy 
comic romancer of modem times, ana 
the most original and remarkable of 
all humorists. 

Father of Song. A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Homer, the supposed 
author of the earliest Greek heroic 
poems extant, and of some hymns in 
1 praise of different gods. 

Father of the Faithful. A name 
often given to Abraham, the pro¬ 
genitor of the Jewish nation, and the 
first depositary of the divine promises 
in favor of the chosen people. See 
Rovi. iv.; Gal. iii. 6-9. 

Father of the Poor. An appellation 
given to Bernard Gilpin (1517-1583), 
a celebrated English reformer, on 
account of his pious and unwearied 
exertions among the poorer classes. 

Father of the Hondo. [Fr. Le Pete 
aux Rondeaux .] A title sometimes 
given to J. B. Davaux (d. 182*2), a 
celebrated French musical composer. 

Father of the 'Vaudeville. [Fr. Le 
Fire Joyeux du Vaudeville.] A name 
given to Oliver Basselin, a Norman 
poet and artisan, -who flourished in 
the fifteenth century, and gave to his 
convivial songs the name of his native 
valley, the Val-de - Vire, or, in Old 
French, Vau -de - I Ire. This name 
was afterward^ corrupted into the 
modern vaudeville. 

Father of Tragedy. A title bestowed 
hv the Athenians upon the poet 
Jfcschylus (b. c. 525-426). The al¬ 
terations made by him in the com¬ 
position and representation of tragedy 
were so great, that he was justly 
considered the originator of it. 

Father of Waters. A popular name 
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given to the river Mississippi on ac- J 
count of its great length (3160 miles), 
and the very large number of its 
tributaries, of which the Red, the 
Arkansas, the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
Illinois, the Des Moines, the Wiscon¬ 
sin, and the St. Peter’s or Minnesota, 
are the most important. The literal 
signification of the name, which is 
of Indian origin, is said to be “ great 
river.” 

The name of the great river of 
Farther India, the Irrawaddy, is said to 
mean L ' Father of Waters.” The course 
of this river is estimated at 1200 miles in 
length. 

Father Paul. The name usually 
given to Peter Sarpi (1552-1623), a 
native of Yenice, and a celebrated 
ecclesiastic, historian, anatomist, and 
astronomer. He is best known by 
his work entitled “ A History of the 
Council of Trent.” He was a father 
of the order of Servites in Venice, 
and, on assuming the religious habit, 
changed his baptismal name of Peter 
for that of Paul. 

Father Promt. A pseudonym adopted 
by Francis Mahony, a popular Eng¬ 
lish journalist and author of the 
present day. 

Father Thoughtful. [Fr. P'ere de 
la Pensee.] A title given to Nicho¬ 
las Catinat (1637-1712), marshal of 
France, by his soldiers, on account 
of his caution and judgment. 

Father Violet. [Fr. Le Pere la 
lloletie.] A nickname given by the 
Parisian populace to the Emperor 
Napoleon I. See Violet, CORPO¬ 
RAL. 

Fathom, Ferdinand, Count. The 
title of a novel by Smollett, and the 
name of its principal character, a 
complete villain, who proceeds step 
by step to rob his benefactors and 
pillage mankind, and who finally 
dies in misery and despair. 

The sturdy genius of modem philosophy 
has got her in much the same situation that 
Count Fathom, has the woman that he lashes 
before him from the robbers’ cave In the forest. 

Charles Lamb. 

FatT-ma- 1. A female miracle-work¬ 
er, in the story of “Aladdin,” in the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 


2. The last of the wives of Blue¬ 
beard, and the only one who escaped 
being murdered by him. See Blue¬ 
beard. 

“ Well, guardian,” said I, “ without think¬ 
ing myself a Fatima, or you a Blue-beard, I 
am a little curious about it.” Uickens. 

Faun, or Fau'nus. (Pom. Myth.) A 
king of Italy, said to have flourished 
about 1300 years b. c., and regarded 
as the promoter of agriculture among 
his subjects, and as one of the great 
founders of the religion of the coun¬ 
try. After his death, he was wor¬ 
shiped as the protecting god of woods, 
fields, and shepherds, and as an 
oracular and prophetic divinity. As 
a rural deity, he corresponded in 
many of his "attributes to the Greek 
Pan"; and hence arose the idea of a 
plurality of Fauns, or Fauni, assimi¬ 
lated to the Greek Panes or satyrs, 
and represented as monster deities, 
with tails, short horns, pointed ears, 
and goats’ legs and feet, with the 
rest of the body human, to w'hom all 
terrifying sounds and appearances 
were ascribed. 

In shadier bower, 

More sacred and sequestered, though but 
feigned. 

Pan or Sylvan us never slept; nor nymph 
Nor Faunus haunted. Milton . 

Fau'nS. (Pom. Myth.) The prophesy¬ 
ing wife or sister of Faunus. 

Faust ( Ger. pron. fowst; Anglicized 
fawst.) The hero and title of a cele¬ 
brated drama of Goethe, the materials 
of which are drawn in part from 
the popular legends of Dr. Faustus. 
Faust is a student who is toiling after 
knowledge beyond his reach, and 
who afterward deserts his studies, 
and makes a pact with the Devil 
(Mephistopheles), in pursuance of 
which he gives himself up to the full 
enjoyment of the senses, until the 
hour of his doom arrives, when 
Mephistopheles re-appears upon the 
scene, and carries off his victim as a 
condemned soul. On one occasion, 
Mephistopheles provided him -with 
a mantle by which he was wafted 
through the air whithersoever he 
desired. See Margaret, Mephis¬ 
topheles, and Wagner. 

The mythical Faust dates from the 
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period of the Reformation. The numer¬ 
ous legends connected with the name all 
reter to a certain Dr. Faustus. reputed to 
he a celebrated magician and necroman¬ 
cer, who nourished during the latter half 
of the fifteenta and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, and who is otten con¬ 
founded with Johann Faust, or Fust, the 
associate of Gutenberg in the invention 
of the art of printing. It hits been by 
many strenuously maintained that no 
such person ever existed, and that the 
name has been fancifully imputed to some 
magician ob Jaustum, in rebus peractu 
dijficillimis succession. As long ago as 
the seventeenth century, two boohs were 
■written witn the purpose of proving the 
historical nonentity of Dr. Faustus. Mod¬ 
ern criticism, however, leaves little room 
for doubting that there was a real person 
of this name. Faustus occupies the same 
place in reference to the popular super¬ 
stitions of Germany that tne enchanter 
Merlin does to those of England, tnat Don 
J uan holds in Spain. Robert of Normandy 
in France, and Virgil in Italy. The Goe- 
thean Faust is the highest form which 
the tradition has attained. See infra. 

J&gp* ik As in Germany all popular wit 
clusters about Eulenspiegel, so all that is 
weird, mysterious, and magical, —all that 
foretokens the terrible abyss of hell,— 
groups itself about the story of Faust.' 1 

Scheible , Trans. 

He sayp. In so many words, . . . “ Society 
sails through the infinitude on cloth, as on a 
Faust's mantle . . . ; and, without such . . . 
mantle, would sink to endless depths, or 
mount to inane limbos, and in either case be 
no more.” Carlyle. 

Faus'tus. The hero of Marlowe’s 
tragedy of the same name ; repre¬ 
sented" as a vulgar sorcerer tempted 
to sell his soul to the Devil (Mephos- 
tophills) on condition of having a 
familiar spirit at his command, the 
possession of earthly power and glory, 
and unlimited gratification of his sen¬ 
sual appetites, for twenty-four years, 
at the end of which time, when The 
forfeit comes to be exacted, he shrinks 
and shudders in agony and remorse, 
Imploring yet despairing of the mercy 
of Heaven. 

The tradition of the magician 
Faustus was early transplanted to Eng¬ 
land from Germany- In the same year 
<1587-8) in which the first history of 
Faust appeared in Germany, one ap¬ 
peared in England written by Bishop 
Aylmer. The transition from history to 
the drama was soon made, Marlowe's 


u Faustus” having been composed not 
later, probably. taan 15S9 or 1590, and 
having been entered in the Stationers’ 
books in 1600-1. See Faust. 

!F$-vo'ni-us. [Lat., Irom f avert , to 
tavor.] {Rom. J lyth.) A personifi¬ 
cation of the west wind, regarded 
as the harbinger and attendant of 
spring, and a promoter of vegetation; 
the same as Zephyr us. See Zephy- 
rus. 

Te delicate! . . . for whom 
The winter rote must blow, . . . and silky 
soft 

Favoiuvus breathe still softer or be chid. 

Young. 

Faw'ni-f.. The mistress or lady-love 
of Dorastus, in the old romance of 
this name. See Dorastus. 

Feeble. A recruit, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare’s u King Henry IV.” 
Falstatf calls him ” most forcible 
Feeble;” and this expression is some¬ 
times used to stigmatize writers 
whose productions are characterized 
by great apparent vigor, though re¬ 
ally tame or jejune. 

Tie fAytoun} would purge his book of much 
offensive matter, if he struck out epithets 
which are in the bad taste of the forc-iJe- 
feehle school. Forth Frit. Jlev. 

Feliciana, The (fe-lish / anz). An im- 
aginaiy people described by Merrier 
de la Iiiviere (1720-1794), the French 
economist, in his work entitled 4 ‘ L’ 
Heureuse Nation; ” represented as 
free and sovereign, and living under 
the absolute empire of laws. 

FeTix-mar'te of Hyr-cabii-S. The 
hero of an old romance of chivalry, 
written by Melchior de Orteza Cabal¬ 
lero de U'beda, and printed at Valla¬ 
dolid in the year 1566. His father’s 
name being Florisan , and his moth¬ 
er’s Marteaina , it was suggested that 
he should be called Fhrismarte, after 
both of his parents. _ His mother, 
however, preferred FeUxmarte . 

J0$p The curate, in u Don Quixote,” 
condemned this work to the flames, and 
Lockhart speaks of it as a ‘■•dull and 
affected foliobut Dr. Johnson was of a 
different opinion, according to Boswell, 
who relates the following anecdote of him, 
on the authority of Bishop Percy: u The 
bishop said the doctor, when a boy, was 
immoderately fond of romances of chiv¬ 
alry, and he had retained his fondness 
for them through life ; so that, spending 
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part of a summer at mj parsonage-house j 
in the country, he chose tor his regular I 
reading the old Spanish romance of | 
4 Felixmarte of Hyrcania,’ in folio, which | 
he read q.uiie through.*’ \ 

female How'Srd. A title often j 
given to Mrs. Elizabeth Fry (1780- i 
1844), an Englishwoman celebrated * 
for her benevolent exertions to ini- j 
prove the condition of lunatics and 
prisoners. 

Fe-nel'l|. A fairy-like creature — a 
deaf and dumb attendant on the 
Countess of Derby — in Sir Walter 
Scott’s u Peveril of the Peak,” taken, 
from the sketch of Mignon in Goethe’s 
11 Wilhelm Meister.” See Migxox. 

Fenrir (fen'rer). (Scand . Myth.) A 
frightful demon -wolf, the offspring of 
Loki, chained by the gods, and cast 
down into Niflbeim, where he is to 
remain until Ragnarok. [Written 
also, but erroneously, Fenris.] 

Fen'ton (-tn). A character in Shake¬ 
speare’s u Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
who wooes the rich Anne Page for 
her money, but soon discovers inward 
treasures in her which quite trans¬ 
form him. 

Ferdinand. 1. A character in Shake¬ 
speare’s u Tempest.” He is son of 
the king of Naples, and falls in love 
with Miranda, the daughter of Pros- 
pero, a banished Duke of Milan. See 
Pkospero and Miraxba. 

Yet oft to fancy’s chapel she would go 
To pay her vows, and count the rosary o’er 

Of her love’s promised graces: — haply so 
Miranda’s hope had pictured Ferdinand 
Tong ere the gaunt wave tossed him on the 
shore. Lowell. 

2. King of Navarre, a character in 
u Love’s Labor ’s Lost.” 

Fer'gus (4). The same as Ferr acute. 
See Fereacute. 

Pern, Fanny. A pseudonym adopt¬ 
ed by Mrs. Sarah Payson (Willis) 
Parton (b. 1811), a popular American 
authoress. 

Feman Caballero. See Cabal¬ 
lero, Ferxan. 

Fe-ro'ni-a. (Rom. Jfyth.) An an¬ 
cient Italian deity, the patroness of 
plants and of ffeedmen. 

Fer'ra-cute, or FSr'rS-eii'tus. [It., 
sharp-iron.] The name of a giant 


in Turpin’s “Chronicle of Charle¬ 
magne," the prototype of Pulei’s 
Morgante, and a very lamous char¬ 
acter in all the old chivalrie romances. 
He was of the race of Goliath, had 
the strength of torty men, and was 
twenty cubits high. His skin was so 
thick that no lance or sword could 
pierce it. During the suspension of a 
mortal combat with Orlando, the two 
antagonists discussed the mysteries 
of the Christian faith, winch its 
champion explained by a variety of 
similes and the most Leautilul beg¬ 
gings of the question; alter which 
the giant staked the credit of their 
respective beliefs on the event of their 
encounter, which was, that he w as dis¬ 
armed and put to death by Orlando, 
who was divinely endowed with irre¬ 
sistible strength Yor this express pur¬ 
pose. 

Fir'rl-giis. A giant who flourished 
in romantic fable; the same as Fer- 
racutt . See Ierraccte. 

My sire’s tall form might grace thepart 

Of Ferragus or Ascapirt, Sir Tv. Scott. 

Ferrari (fer-ra-ocd). The same as 
Ferracute. See Ferraccte. 

F Sr'rex. A son of a fabulous king 
of Britain, Gorbogudo or Gorbodego, 
and brother of Porrex, by whom he 
w'as driven out of the country, and, 
on attempting to return, with a large 
army, was defeated and slain. But 
Porrex himself was shortlv alter put 
to death by bis mother, with the as¬ 
sistance of some of her women. The 
two brothers figure in an old tragedy, 
commonly called alter them u Ferrex 
and Porrex,” but sometimes named 
“Gorbodue,” after their lather. Hal- 
liwrell says that it was u the first reg¬ 
ular historical play in the English 
language.” The first three acts 
were written by Thomas Norton; the 
last two by Thomas Sackville, after¬ 
wards Lord Buekhurst. 

FSr'mn-br&s, Sir. The hero of an 
old English metrical romance of the 
same name, professedly translated 
from a French original, probably 
“Fierabras.” (See Fierabras.) An 
analysis of the story mav be found in 
Ellis’s u Specimens of Farly English 
Metrical Romances,” vol. ii. 
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Fiammetta (fe-am-met'ti, 102). [It., 
little flame, from. jiauinm , Lat. jlaimna, 
tiame.J A name given by Boccaccio 
to a lady whom lie loved, and who 
is generally believed to have been 
Maria, a natural daughter of Robert, 
king of Naples. It is used by him 
in many of his works. 

Fi-dele. A feigned name assumed 
by Imogen, in Shakespeare’s u (Jym- 
beline.” See Imogen. 

Field of Blood. 1. A translation of 
the Hebrew word Acebiamo. the 
name given to the piece of land pur¬ 
chased by the chief priests with the 
thirty pieces of silver for which Ju¬ 
das betrayed his Master, and which 
he afterward, in remorse, carried 
back and cast down in the temple 
before those who had bribed him. 

( Ji itt. xxvii. 5.). 

2. [It. Pezzo di Sangue.'] A name 
— not of classical origin — given to 
the battle-held of Cannae, on which 
Hannibal, in the year 216 b. c., 
defeated the Romans with great 
slaughter. 

Field of Mourning. A name given 
to the place of a battle, near the city 
of Aragon, between the Christians 
and the Moors, July IT, 1134. 

Field of Peterloo. See Peterloo, 
Field of. 

Field of tlie Cloth, of Gold. A 
name given to an open plain, between 
Ardres and Guisnes, where Henry 
Till, of England had an interview, 
in 1520, with Francis I. of France, in 
a pavilion of golden cloth. The no¬ 
bility of both kingdoms embraced 
the opportunity to display their mag¬ 
nificence with "the utmost emulation 
and profuseness of expense. 

I supposed you must have served as a yeo¬ 
man of the guard since Bluff King Henry’s 
time, and expected to hear something from 
you about the Field of the Cloth o' Gaia. 

Sir IF. Scott. 

Thev [Petrarch’s best compositions] differ 
from them [his bad ones] as a May-day pro¬ 
cession of chimney-sweepers differs from the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Macaulay. 

Fierabras (fe^rS'briF). The hero 
of various old romantic poems that 
relate the conquest of Spain by 
Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. 
Fierabras, who was a Saracen, made 
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himself master of Rome, and carried 
away from it various sacred relics, 
especially the crown of thorns, and 
the balsam which wa* used in em¬ 
balming the body of the Saviour, 
and which possessed medicinal prop¬ 
erties of sovereign virtue, a single 
drop, taken internally, being suffi¬ 
cient to restore the continuity of the 
most cruelly mangled skin. 

Conveyances more rapid than the hippogriff 
of Ruggiero, arms more formidable than the 
lance of Astolfo, remedies more effieaciou* 
than the balsam of Fierabras. Macaulay. 

Fifth Doctor of the Church. A 
title bestowed upon Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, the most celebrated schoolman 
of the Middle Ages. See Angelic 
Doctor. 

Fifth Monarchy. A universal mon¬ 
archy, which, in the belief of a 
strange religious sect of England, in 
the time of the Civil War and the 
Protectorate, was to succeed the fall 
of the Roman Empire, the fourth of 
the four great monarchies of Anti¬ 
christ marked out by the prophet 
Daniel. This monarchy, it was be¬ 
lieved, was to be given into the hands 
of the saints of the Most High; and, 
under it, all the forms of violence 
and suffering hitherto attendant on 
the governments of this world were 
to cease. In other words, it was to 
be the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
But it was to be set up with the 
sword, and the usual worldly expe¬ 
dients were to be employed for the 
purpose of securing partisans. In 
politics, the Fifth Monarchy men 
were republicans of the exfremest 
views, and conspired to murder the 
Protector and revolutionize the gov¬ 
ernment. It is said that they actual¬ 
ly proceeded to elect Jesus'Christ 
king at London! Cromwell dis¬ 
persed them in 16*53. 

Figaro (fe / gS / ro f ). The hero of Beau¬ 
marchais’ celebrated comedies, u Le 
Barbier de Seville ” and u Le Mari- 
age de Figaro.” In the first of these 
plays, Figaro is a barber; in the sec¬ 
ond, a valet-de-chambre. In both 
characters, he coolly outwits every 
one with whom he lias any dealings. 
The name has passed info common 
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speech, and is used t<? designate an 
intriguer, a go-between: in general, 
any adroit and unscrupulous person. 
Mozart, Paesiello, and Rossini have 
made Figaro the hero of operas. 

jgQr*In Figaro, Beaumarchais has 
personified the tiers-?tat, superior in wit, 
industry, and activity to birth, rank, or 
fortune, in whose hand lies the political 
power; so that the idea of the piece is 
not only a satirical allegory upon the 
government and nobility of that epoch, 
hut a living manifesto upon the inequal¬ 
ity, just or unjust, of society.* 5 Rose. 

lighting Prelate. A sobriquet given 
to Henry Spenser, bishop of Norwich, 
in the reign of Richard II. During 
the rebellion of Wat Tyler, he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his decisive 
style of dealing with the insurgents; 
first meeting them in the field, and 
then, when he had routed them, ex¬ 
changing his sword and armor for a 
crucifix and sacerdotal robes, and, 
thus arrayed, confessing and absolv¬ 
ing his prisoners as he hurried them 
to the gibbet. In 1383, he went over 
to the Continent to assist the burghers 
of Ghent in their contest with the 
Count of Flanders and the French 
king, and in support of the cause of 
Urban VI., in the general European 
war excited by the struggle between 
that pope and”his rival, Clement VII. 

The Bishop of Norwich, the famous Fight¬ 
ing Prelate , had led an army into Flanders. 
Beim? obliged to return, with discomfiture, he 
had been charged with breach of the condi¬ 
tions on which a sum of money was granted 
to him, and the temporalities of his see were 
sequestered. Lord Campbell. 

Filomena, St. See St. Filomexa. 

Finality John. A sobriquet given 
to Lord John Russell (b. 1792), a dis¬ 
tinguished English statesman, and an 
earnest advocate of the Reform Bill 
of 1831, which he regarded as a u fi¬ 
nality.” 

Pin'gal, or Pin-gal'. A mythical 
hero* whose name occurs in Gaelic 
ballads and traditions, and in Mac- 
pherson’s ** Poems of Ossian.” 

First G-entleman of Europe (9). A 
title given by many, during his life¬ 
time, to King George IV. of England 
(1762-1830), on account of his posi¬ 
tion and personal attractions. 


First Scotch. Reformer. A title 
conferred upon Patrick Hamilton 
(1503-1527), who was burnt at the 
stake for his dissemination of Lu¬ 
theran doctrines. 

Fitz-Boo'dle, George. A pseudo¬ 
nym under which Thackeray (18U- 
1863) contributed to “ Fraser’s Mag¬ 
azine ” a variety of tales, criticisms, 
descriptive sketches, and verses, all of 
which 'were characterized by a deli¬ 
cate irony, a profound knowledge of 
the world, and a playful but vigor¬ 
ous and trenchant style. 

Plam'bor-oughs, The Miss fflam'- 
bur-ozj. Snobbish female charac¬ 
ters in Goldsmith’s novel, u The Vic¬ 
ar of Wakefield.” 

Flan'ders, Moll. The subject of Do 
Foe’s novel of the same name, a tale 
of low vice. 

Fle'&n^e. A son of Banquo, in Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy of u Macbeth.” 

Fle'tS. A Latinized name of the Fleet 
prison in London, and the title of an 
ancient law-book written by an un¬ 
known author who was for a time 
confined in this prison. 

Flib'ber-ti-gib / bet. 1. The name 
of a *fiend mentioned by Edgar, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of u King 
Lear.” 

4SF* About the time of the attempted 
Spanish invasion of England, some Jes¬ 
uits, for the sake of making converts, 
pretended to cast out a large number of 
evil spirits from the family of Mr. Ed¬ 
mund Peckhain. a Roman Catholic. By 
order of the privy council, Bishop Tlars- 
net wrote and published a full account 
of the imposture. Most of the fiends 
mentioned by Edgar are to be found in 
that work. 

Frateretto, FHberdigibet, Hoberdidance, To- 
cobatto, were four devils of the round, or 
morice; these four had fortv assistants under 
them, as themselves do coniesse. 

» Mar met. Declaration, of Egregious Popish 
Impostures. 

This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ,* he 
begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock; 
he gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, 
and makes the harelip, mildews the white 
wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth. 

Shale. 

Flibbertigibbet, [the fiend] of mopping and 
mowing, who since possesses chamber-maids 
and waiting-women. Shak. 

2. A name given to Dickon Sludgq 
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a boy who figures^ in Six Walter 
Scott’s novel of “ Kenilworth,” and 
acts the part of an imp at the enter¬ 
tainments given to Queen Elizabeth 
by the Earl of Leicester. 

Flo'ra (9). (Mom. Myth.) The goddess 
of flowers and spring-time. 

Then, with voice 

Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand soft touching, whispered thus. 

Milton. 

Flor'de-lice. The mistress of Bran- 
dimart, In Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furi- 
oso.” See Braxdimart. 

Flordespina (flor-des-pe'nS), or 
Flor'des-plne. A female charac¬ 
ter in Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso,” 
daughter of Marriglio, 

Flo-ren'ti-us. A knight whose story 
is related in the iir&t book of Gower’s 
u Confessio Amantis.” He bound | 
himself to mam' a deformed hag, j 
provided she taught Mm the solution j 
of a riddle on which his life de- j 
pended. 

Be she foul as was Florentine' love. Shak. I 

Flo'res. The lover of Blanchefleur 
in Boccaccio’s u Philopoco,” and in 
other old tales and poems. See 
B LAXCIIEFLEUR. 

Fldr'i-mel. A female character in 
Snenser’s u Faery Queen.” A ma¬ 
lignant witch is represented as hav¬ 
ing fabricated, out of snow, tempered 
“ with line mercury and virgin wax,” 
a counterfeit Florimel so like the true 
one that it was next to impossible to | 
perceive any difference between them; j 
but, on being placed side by side, — 

“ The enchanted damsel vanished into naught; 
Her snowy substance melted os with heat; 

Ne of that goodly hue remained aught 
But the empty girdle which about her waist 
was wrought.” 

u Her name is compounded of 
two Latin words [flos, genitive floris, 
and met] meaning honey and flowers* 
thus betokening the sweet and delicate 
elements of which her nature is molded. 
She seems to express the gentle delicacy 
and timid sensitiveness of woman : and 
her adventures, the perils and rude en¬ 
counters to which those qualities are ex¬ 
posed in a world of passion and violence. 
She flees alike from friend and foe, and 
finds treachery in those upon whom she 
had thrown herself for protection; and 
yet she is introduced to us under circum¬ 


stances not altogether consistent with 
feminine delicacy, as having left the court 
of the tairy queen in pursuit of a knight 
who did not even return her passion.” 

Geo. S. Hillard. 

To prove the whole system of this school 
abfcurd, it is only necessary to apply the test 
which dissolved the enchanted Florimel. 

Macaulay. 

Flor'is-mart. The name of one of 
Charlemagne’s Twelve Peers, and 
the faithful friend of Orlando, or 
Poland. 

Flor'i-zel. A prince of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare’s “Winter's Tale,” in 
love with Perdita. See Perdita. 

Flour City. A popular designation, 
in the United States, for the city of 
Iiochester, Kew York, a place* re¬ 
markable for its extensive manufac¬ 
tories of flour. 

Flower City. A name familiarly 
given to Springfield, Illinois, the 
capital of the State. It is distin¬ 
guished for the beauty of its en¬ 
virons. 

Flower of Chivalry. A name given 
by his contemporaries to William 
of Douglas, lord of Liddesdale, in the 
fourteenth century. 

Flower of Kings. [Lat. Flos Rt- 
yum.] A name applied to Arthur, 
the renowned and half-fabulous king 
of ancient Britain;—first given to 
him by Joseph of Exeter, a Latin 
poet of the twelfth centuiy. 

Flower of Poets. A title conferred 
upon Chaucer by his contemporaries. 

Flowery Kingdom. A translation 
of the words Rica JlwoI^sl name often 
given to China by the inhabitants, 
who consider themselves to he the 
most polished and civilized of all 
nations, as the epithet Inca intimates. 

Flu-elleu. A Welsh captain who is 
an amusing pedant, in Shakespeare’s 
Mstorical play of “ Henry Y.” 

Lord Mahon will find, we think, that his 
parallel is, in all essential circumstances, as 
incorrect as that which Flwlten drew between 
Macedon and Monmouth. Macaulay. 

The architect worked hard for weeks 
In venting all his private peaks 
Upon the roof, whose crop of leaks 
Had satisfied Fluellen. LoicelL 

Flying Dutchman. The name given 
by sailors to a spectral ship, which 
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is supposed to cruise in storms off the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the sight of 
which, is considered the worst of all 
possible omens. She is distinguished 
from earthly vessels by bearing a j 
press of sail when ail others are un¬ 
able, from stress of weather, to show 
an inch of canvas. The cause of her 
wandering is variously explained: 
according to one account, a Dutch 
captain, bound home from the Indies, 
met with long-continued head-winds 
and heavy weather off the Cape of 
Good Hope, and refused to put back 
as he was advised to do, swearing a 
very profane oath that he would beat 
round the Cape, if he had to beat 
there until the Day of Judgment. He 
was taken at his'word, and doomed 
to beat against head-winds all his 
days. His sails are believed to have 
become thin and sere, his ship's sides 
white with age, and himself and crew 
reduced almost to shadows. He can¬ 
not heave to, or lower a boat, but 
sometimes hails vessels through his 
trumpet, and requests them to take 
letters home for him. Dr. John 
Leyden, who introduces the stoiy 
of'the Flying Dutchman into his 
“ Scenes of Infancy,” imputes, with 
poetical ingenuity, the doom of the 
ship to its having been the first to 
engage in the slave-trade. But the 
common tradition is, as stated by 
Sir Walter Scott, ** that she was 
originally a vessel loaded with great 
wealth, on board of which some 
horrid act of murder and piracy had 
been committed; that the plague 
broke out among the wicked crew, 
who had perpetrated the crime, and 
that they sailed in vain from port to 
port, offering, as the price of shelter, 
the whole of their ill-gotten wealth; 
that they were excluded from every 
harbor, for fear of the contagion which 
was devouring them ; and" that, as a 
punishment of their crimes, the ap- 
arition of the ship still continues to 
aunt those seas in which the catas¬ 
trophe took place.” The superstition 
has its origin, probably, in the loom¬ 
ing, or apparent suspension in the 
air, of some ship out of sight, — a 
phenomenon sometimes witnessed at 


sea, and caused by unequal refrac¬ 
tion in the lower strata of the at¬ 
mosphere. Marryatt’s novel entitled 
“ The Phantom JShip ” is founded 
| upon this legend. 

That Phantom Ship, whose form 
Shoots like a meteor through the storm; 
"When the dark send cornea driving hard. 
And lowered is every top-sail yard. 

And canvas, wove in earthly looms, 

No more to brave the storm presumes: 

Then, ’mid the war of sea and sky. 

Top and top-gallant hoisted high. 
Pull-spread and crowded every sail. 

The JJemon Frigate braves the gale; 

And well the doomed spectators know 
The harbinger of wreck and woe. 

Sir TV. Scott 

Let this simple word [No, In answer to a 
claim for ‘“recognition” on the part of the 
“Confederate States”] be uttered, and the 
audacious Slave-Power will be no better than 
the Flying Dutchman, that famous craft, which, 
darkened by piracy and murder, was doomed 
to a perpetual cruise, unable to enter a port. 

Charles Sumner, 

Flying Highwayman. A sobriquet 
given to William Harrow, a noted 
highway robber, executed at Hertford 
(Eng.), March 28, 17G-3. lie was so 
called irom his practice of leaping his 
horse over the turnpikes, which en¬ 
abled him for a time to escape detec¬ 
tion. 

Foible. An intriguing lady’s-maid in 
Congreve’s “Way of the World,” 
■who plays her mistress false. 

FoFgard. A mendacious and hypo¬ 
critical priest, in F’arquhar’s “ Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” who acts the part of a 
pimp. 

We remember no Friar Dominic, no Father 
Foiganl, among thech *rneteTS drawn by those 
great poets [the dramatists of tha Elirabothnn 
age]. JJacaulay. 

Fondlewife. An uxorious banker in 
Congreve’s “ Old Bachelor.” 

Fontainebleau., Decree of. See 
Decree of Fontainebleau. 

Fool, Tom. xV popular nickname for 
a fool, or foolish person. 

j&g* “ Englishmen bestowed upon Kent 
the reproach that the tails cut from 
Becket's mules by his enemies had been 
transferred to themselves, and foreigners 
extended the imputation to the whole 
nation, in-omuch that, as Joinville tells 
-us, tae stout Eirl of Salisbury and his 
men were goaded on to perish in their 
last fitil charge on the banks of the Nile 
bv the French scoff that they would not 
tike the front lest their tails should be 
detected. It is just possible that Tom 
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Fool may be connected with this story, 
though more probably -with some jester 
of forgotteu fame.' 5 Yonge. 

The ancient and noble family of Tom Foot , 
which has obtained such pre-eminence and 
dignity in Church and State throughout all 
Christendom- Qtu Lev. 

Fools’ Paradise. See Limbo. 

Foot-breadth. The sword of Thoralf 
Skolinson the Strong, a companion of 
of Hako I- of Norway, distinguished 
for his strength and' bravery-. See 

QCERN-BITEE- 

Fop'ping-ton, Lord. An empty cox¬ 
comb, intent only on dress and fash¬ 
ion, in Vanbrugh’s comedy, “ The 
Relapse.” 

The phoe-maker in “The Relapse” tells 
Lord Fopjnnyton that his lordship is mistaken 
in supposing that his shoe pinches. 

Macaulay. 

Ford, Master. A jealous gentleman 
dwelling at Windsor, in Shake¬ 
speare’s comedy of u The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

Ford, Mrs. One of the “ Merry 
"Wives of Windsor,” in Shakespeare’s 
play of that name. Sir John 1 alstatr 
is in love with her, and she encourages 
his attentions for a time, in order to be¬ 
tray and disgrace him. See Brook, 
Master. 

Forest City. 1. A name popularly 
given to Cleveland, Ohio, from the 
many ornamental trees with which 
the streets are bordered. 

2. A name given to Portland, 
Maine, a city distinguished for its 
many elms and other beautiful shade- 
trees'. 

3. A name given to Savannah, 
Georgia, the streets of which are 
closely shaded with pride-of-India 
(Maryosa Aztdarak) trees. 

Forester, Fanny. A nom de plume 
of Miss Emily Chuhbuck (1817-1834), 
a popular American authoress, after¬ 
ward the wife of Adoniram Judson, 
the missionary. 

Forester, Frank. A pseudonym un¬ 
der -which Hemy William Herbert 
(1837-1838), a versatile English 
author, long resident in America, 
published a number of works on 
fowling, fishing, and field-sports in 
general. 


For'nax. (Bom. Myth.) A goddess 
of corn, and the patroness of bakers. 

Forseti (for'sa-tee). [Old Nor&c, pres¬ 
ident, from jbr, before, and sitja, to 
sit.] ( Sound. Myth.) The god of 
justice, a son of Raldur. [Written 
also Forsete.] 

ForTiii-br&s. Prince of Norway, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of u Hamlet.” 

For-tu'nS. (Rom. Myth.) The god¬ 
dess of chance or luck, particularly 
of good luck, success, and prosperity; 
said to be blind. 

Fortunate Islands. See Islands of 
the Blest. 

FoVtu-na'tms. The hero of a German 
popular romance of the fifteenth ccn- 
tury, based upon legends of an earlier 
date. 

JS£ir* The story recounts how, when he 
had been exposed to great dangers from, 
wild beasts, and was in a state of starva¬ 
tion, he suddenly beheld a beautiful lady 
standing by his side, with a bandage over 
her eyes, leaning upon a wheel, and look¬ 
ing as if she were going to speak. The 
l«ady did not wait long before she ad¬ 
dressed him in these words: 4 * Know, 
young man, that my name is Fortune. I 
have power to bestow wisdom, strength, 
riches, health, beauty, and long life. One 
of these I am willing to bestow on you. 
Choose for yourself which it shall be.” 
Fortunatusimmediately answered, “Good 
lady, I wish to have riches in such plenty 
that I may never again know what it is 
to be so hungry as 1 now find myself.” 
The lady then gave him a purse, and told 
him. that, in all the countries where he 
might happen to be, he need only put his 
hand into the purse, as often as he 
pleased, and he would be sure to find in. 
it pieces of gold ; that the purse should 
never fail of yielding the same sum a* 
long as it should be kept by himself and 
children- Tt is further related- that a 
certain sultan led Fortunatus to a room, 
almost filled with jewels, opened a large 
closet, and took out a cap, which he said 
ms of greater value than all the rest. 
Fortunatus thought the sultan was jok¬ 
ing, and told Mm he had seen many a 
better cap than that. “ Ah,” said the 
sultan, 11 that is because you do not know 
its value. Whoever puts this cap on his 
head, and wishes to be in any part of the 
world, will find himsplf there in a mo¬ 
ment.” The story has a moral ending, 
inasmuch as the po*ses c ion of this inex¬ 
haustible purse and wishing-cap are the 
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cause of ruin to Fortunatus, and to 
his sons after him. The subject was 
dramatized by Hans Sachs in loo3, and 
by Thomas Dekker in his '•* Pleasant Com- 
edie of Old Fortunatus 55 (1600); and in 
modem times it has been poetically treat¬ 
ed by Ludwig Tieek in his Phantasus ” 
(1816). 

■With a miraculous Fortunatux's purse in his 
treasury', it might have lasted longer. 

Carlyle. 

For-1ni'ni-o (6). The hero of a pcp- 
• ular tale, closely allied to that of For¬ 
tunatus, — "with whom he is perhaps 
identical, — but which has generally 
been treated as an independent story. 
He is famous for his adventure with 
a dragon, in the pursuit of which he 
made use of those marvelous servitors, 
Fine-ear, who, 4 * putting his ear to 
the ground, informed his master that 
the dragon was seven leagues off; ” 
Tippler, who **■ drank up all the rivers 
which were between;” Strong-back, 
who ” carried wine enough to till 
them all;” Light-foot, Roisterer, and 
Gormand. 

Forty Thieves. Characters of a cele¬ 
brated tale in the “ Arabian lights’ 
Entertainments,” represented as in¬ 
habiting a secret cave in a forest, the 
door of which would open and shut 
only at the sound of the magic word 
“ Sesame,”— the name of a kind of 
grain. See Baba, Ali. 

All Baba, -when he entered the cave of the 
Forty Tl.in-ex, could not have been mine 
amazed by the wealth of its contents th-n 
fi me people will be when they frst read the 
title of this book. Futiiaui’s JIag. 

Forwards, Marshal. See Marshal 
Forwards. 

Foul-weather Jack. A name given 
to Commodore Byron (1723-1786), 
by the men who sailed under him, in 
allusion to his ill fortune at sea. 

Fountain of Life. A title given to 
Alexander Hales, an English friar of 
the thirteenth century, and a distin¬ 
guished schoolman. "He was more 
commonly styled The Irrefragable 
Doctor. 

Fountain of Youth. A miraculous 
fountain, whose waters were fabled to 
have the property of renewing youth. 
See Rimini. 

Four Masters, The. [Lat. Quatuor 
J fagulri.J A name given to the 


authors of an ancient Irish history 
called u The Annals of Donegal.” 
Their names were Michael O’Clerigh 
or Clerk, Maurice and Fearfeafa 
Corny, and Cucoirighe, or Peregrine, 
O’Clerighe. 

Fra Diavolo. (frt de-a/vo-lo). [It., 
Brother Devil.] A sobriquet of 
Michele Pezza (1760-1806), a native 
of Calabria. According to some ac¬ 
counts, he was In early life a goat¬ 
herd, afterward a monk, under the 
name of Fra Angelo. Others say that 
he was apprenticed to a stockinger. 
Escaping troin the workshop or the 
monastery, he joined himself to a 
band of "robbers, of which he soon 
became the leader. On the arrival 
of the French, he declared for the 
king of Naples, and in 1799 received 
pardon and office from Cardinal Buffo, 
organized his band, and made an 
incursion into the Roman territory. 
Subsequently he repaired to Palermo, 
where he took part in an insurrection 
under the leadership of Commodore 
Sidney Smith. Being taken prisoner 
by treachery at San Severing, he was 
hanged at "Naples, Nov. 1806, not¬ 
withstanding the intercession of the 
English on his behalf, prompted by 
respect for his military prowess. He 
has been made the subject of various 
traditions and songs, and of an opera 
by Auber, entitled u Fra Diavolo,” in 
which, however, nothing of the char-, 
acter but the name has been retained- 

Fraii-ces'eS of Bim A i-ni {It. pron. 
irnn-ches'kii). A daughter of Guido 
da Polenta, lord of Ravenna in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. 
She was married to Lanciotto, son 
of Malatesta da Rimini, a brave but 
deformed and hateful person, "who, 
having discovered a criminal in¬ 
timacy between her and his own 
brother, revenged himself by putting 
them both to death. The story of 
Francesca forms one of the most, ad¬ 
mired episodes in Dante’s 44 Inferno,” 
and has also been made the subject 
of a poem by Leigh Hunt. 

Frarik'en-stem. A monster, in Mrs. 
Shelley’s romance of the same name, 
constructed by a young student of 
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physiology out of the horrid rem¬ 
nants of the church-yard and dissect¬ 
ing-room, and endued, apparently 
through the agency of galvanism, 
with a sort of spectral and convulsive 
life- This existence, rendered insup¬ 
portable to the monster by his vain 
craving after human sympathy, and 
by his consciousness of his own de¬ 
formity, is employed in indicting the 
most "dreadful retribution upon the 
guilty philosopher. 

It [the Southern “ Confederacy ”] will be the 
soulless monster of Frankenstein ,— the wretch- 
el creation of mortal science without God; 
endowed with life and nothin? else; for ever 
ra?in? nudly, the scandal to humanity; Pow¬ 
erful only for evil; whone destruction will be 
essentiafto the peace of the world. 

Charles Simmer. 

FraPer-et'to. The name of a fiend 
mentioned by Edgar, ^ in Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy of “ Iving Lear.” 
See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Free-born John. John Lilbume 
(1613-1657), a famous English repub¬ 
lican;— popularly so called on ac¬ 
count of his Intrepid defense, before 
the tribunal of the Star Chamber, of 
his rights as a free-born Englishman. 

Freeman, Mrs. An assumed name 
under which the Duchess of Marl- 
borough corresponded with Queen 
Anne. See Mobley, Mrs. 

Freeport, Sir Andrew. The name 
of one of the members of the imagi¬ 
nary club under whose auspices the 
Spectator” was professedly is¬ 
sued. He is represented as a Lon¬ 
don merchant of great eminence and 
experience, industrious, sensible, and 
generous. 

Freestone State. The State of Con¬ 
necticut;—sometimes so called from 
the quarries of freestone which it con¬ 
tains. 

Freischutz (fn'shiits, 51). [Ger., the 
free-shooter ; Fr. Robin das Rois .] 
The name of a legendary hunter, or 
marksman, who, bv entering into a 
compact with the” Devil, procures 
balls, six of which infallibly hit, 
however great the distance, while the 
seventh, or, according to some of the 
versions, one of the seven, belongs 
to the Devil, who directs it at his 
pleasure. Legends of this nature 


were rife among the troopers of Ger¬ 
many of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and during the Thirty 
Years’ war. The story first ap¬ 
peared in a poetic form” in 1810, m 
Apel's u Gespiensterbuch ” ( l * Ghost- 
book ”), and F. Kind adapted the story 
to the opera composed by Weber in 
1821, which has made it known in 
all civilized countries. Pitrer . 

French. Devil. An opprobrious title 
given by the English, Dutch, and 
Spanish to Jean Barth, or Bart (1651- 
1702), a French naval hero cele¬ 
brated tor his boldness and success 
in battle. 

French FaHoi-us. A surname be¬ 
stowed upon Anne (1493-1507), first' 
Duke of Montmorency, grand con¬ 
stable of France, on account of his 
success in nearly destroying the im¬ 
perial army which had invaded Pro¬ 
vence, by the policy of laying waste 
the country and skillfully prolong¬ 
ing the campaign. See American 
F ABIES. 

French Fury. (Hist) A name given 
to the attempt made by the Duke of 
Anjou to cany Antwerp by storm, 
Jan. 17,1583. The whole of his force 
was either killed or taken captive in 
less than ail hour. 

French Phid'i-as. 1 . A title be¬ 
stowed upon Jean Goujon (d. 1572), 
a celebrated Parisian sculptor and 
architect, in the reigns of Francis I- 
and Henry II. 

2. A title conferred upon Jean 
Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785), an emi¬ 
nent French sculptor; hut not hap¬ 
pily, as his taste cannot be said to 
be classical. 

French Pin'dar. A title bestowed 
upon Jean Dorat, a French poet of 
the sixteenth century. Charles XX. 
created expressly for him the office 
of Poete Rail'd. He died at Paris in 
1582, aged 80 years. 

French Baph'i-el. A title conferred 
upon Eustace Le Sueur (1617-1655), 
a distinguished French painter. 

French Bos'ci-us (roshT-us). Mi¬ 
chael Baron (1653-1727), a celebrated 
French actor. 
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French. Solomon. See Solomon of 
France. 

French Ti-bul'lus. [Fi. Le Tibulle 
Framjak.] A surname given to 
Evariste Desire Desfbrger, Chevalier 
de Parny (1753-1814), a French 
elegiac and erotic poet. 

Fres'ton. An enchanter or necro¬ 
mancer who iigures in many terrible 
scenes of the old romance of “ Don 
Belianis of Greece.” 

Not Muniaton, but Frenton, jon should 
have siid, cried lion Quixote. Truly, quoth, 
the niece, I can’t tell whether it vraFFreston, 
or Frisian, but sure I am that his name 
ended with a “ ton.” Cervcmtes, Trims. 

Frey (fn, 42). ( Scnnd . Myth.) The 
god of the sun and of rain, and hence 
of fertility and peace. He was one 
of the most popular of the Northern 
divinities. [ Written also F rev r.] 

Freyja {frFyS). (Scnnd. Myth.) The 
goddess oflove, beauty, pleasure, and 
fecundity. She was‘the sister of 
Frey, and the wife of Odur, who aban¬ 
doned her on her loss of youth and 
beauty, and was changed into a statue 
by Odin, as a punishment. [Writ¬ 
ten also F r e y i a and Frey a.] 

Friar Dom'i-nic. The chief person¬ 
age in Dryden’s play, “ The Spanish 
Friar,” designed to ridicule the vices 
of the priesthood. It is the best of 
his comic characters. 

Friar G-§r'imd. The hero of a cele¬ 
brated Spanish satirical romance by 
Padre Isla (1703-1781), designed to 
ridicule the style of pulpit oratory in 
vogue in his day, — oratory degraded 
by bad taste, Ijy conceits, puns, and 
tricks of composition, and even by 
low buffoonery, indulged in merely 
to win the applause and increase the 
contributions of vulgar audiences. 
u The famous preacher, Friar Ger¬ 
und,” is one of these popular orators; 
and Isla describes Ins life from his 
birth in an obscure village, through 
his education in a fashionable con¬ 
vent, and his adventures as a mission¬ 
ary about the country, the. fiction 
ending abruptly with his preparation 
to deliver a course of sermons in a 
city that seems intended to represent 
Madrid. 

Friar J ohn. The name of one of the 


most celebrated characters in Rabe¬ 
lais 1 romance of ” Pautagruel.” 

-* Turougbout the book, he dashes 
on, regardless ot every tumg in this world 
1 or the next. If there is a snip wreck or a 
skirmish, Friar John is foremost in the 
bustle *, fear is unknown to Mm ; if a 
joke more than usually profane is to be 
uttered. Friar John is the spokesman. 
The swearing, bulhing phmse.i are all 
put in the mouth of Friar John. Rabe¬ 
lais loved this lusty friar, this mats of 
lewdness, debauchery, profanity, and 
valor. He is the ‘fine fellow 5 of the 
book; and the author always seems in a 
good humor when he makes him talk.” 

For. Qu. Rev. 

And as to a dinner, they can no more do 
without him than they could without Friar 
John at the roistering revels of tlie renowned 
Pautagruel. IF. Irvimj. 

Then came the Rebellion, and, presto ! a 
flaw in our titles was discovered, . . . and we 
were ... no relations of theirs after all, but a 
dreggy hybrid of the barest bloods of Europe. 
Pan urge* was not quicker to call Friat John 
his “former” friend. Lowell. 

Friar Lau'rence. A Franciscan who 
undertakes to marry Romeo and 
Juliet, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
that name. 

Friar Rush.. [Lat. Frater Rauscltins , 
Ger. Bruder Rausch, Dan. Broiler 
Runs. His name signifies either noise, 
as Grimm thinks, or, as WoJf deems, 
drunkenness . Comp. Old Eng. rouse.] 
A house-spirit, celebrated in the mar¬ 
velous legends of old times. His 
historv was printed in 1G20, and had 
probably been often printed before. 
The whole tale is designed as a severe 
satire upon the monks, the pretended 
friar being sent from hell in conse¬ 
quence of news, brought to the prince 
cf devils, u of the great misrule and 
vile living of these religious men; to 
keep them still in that state, and worse 
if it might be.” 

Q, ii£ non legit quid Frata' Jlamchius egit? 

Bruno Seidelim. 

Friaar Tuck. One of the constant 
associates of Robin Hood, to whom 
Ben Jonson (in his u 8ad Shep¬ 
herd”) makes him chaplain and 
steward. According to some, he was 
a real monk. Sir Walter Scott has 
introduced him in “ Ivanhoe,” with 
great success, as the Holy Clerk of 
(Jopmanhurst. 

Frib'ble (-bl). A feeble-minded cox- 
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comb in Garrick’s farce entitled u Miss 
in her Teens;” much, given to cod¬ 
dling himself, and ** sadly troubled 
with weak nerves.” 

Could this sad, thoughtful countenance be 
the same . . . that had looked out ... so 
blackly divested of all meaning, or resolutely 
expressive of none, in Acres, in FriUJe , and a 
thousand agreeable impertinences ? 

Charles Lamb. 

The fashionable Frit foies of the day, the 
chat, scandal, and amusements of those at¬ 
tending the wells, and the canting hypocrisy 
of some sectarians, are depicted, sometimes 
with indelicacy, but always with force and 
liveliness. 12. Chambers. 

Friday, Man. The name of a young 
Indian whom Robinson Crusoe saved 
from death on a Friday,,and kept for 
a companion and servant. 

Even before they were acquainted, he had 
admired Osborne in secret. Now he was his 
valet, his dog, Iris Man Friday. Thackeray. 

Friend of Man. [Fr. L'Ami des 
Homines .] A name popularly given 
to Victor Riquetti, Marquis de Mira- 
beau (1715-178J), from the title of 
one of his works. He was a distin¬ 
guished political economist, and was 
father of the great tribune, Mirabeau. 

Frig'gi. (Scand. J ft/th.) The wife 

of Odin, the queen of the gods, and 
the mother of Baldur, Thor, &c. 
She sometimes typifies the earth, as 
Odin does the heavens. The Anglo- 
Saxons worshiped her as Frea. The 

. name survives in Friday. 

Fris'co-baFdo. A character in Dek- 
ker’s u Honest "Whore.” Hazlitt pro¬ 
nounces it perfect, in its way, as a 
picture of a broken-hearted father 
with a sneer on his lips and a tear¬ 
drop in his eye. 

Frithiof (frith'i-qf, or frith/yof). [Icel. 
Fridhthjafr , peace-destroyer.] The 

hero of an ancient Icelandic ** saga,” 
which records his love for the beauti¬ 
ful Ingeborg, the daughter of a petty 
Norwegian king. After being reject¬ 
ed by the brothers of Ingeborg, and 
having committed various acts of re¬ 
venge on his enemies, he comes to 
the court of the old King Hring, to 
whom Ingeborg has been married, 
and is received with kindness. At the 
death of her husband, Ingeborg is 
married to her lover, who acquires 
with her hand the dominions of Hring, 


over which he rules prosperously 
to the end of his days. '1 he dis¬ 
tinguished Swedish poet. Bishop 
Tegner, has made use of this myth 
as the groundwork of a poem of‘his 
own Frithjof s &aga”), which has 
obtained a wide reputation, and has 
been translated into various modem 
languages. [Written also Frith- 

jot'-] 

Fritz, Der Alte (defaFta frits). [Ger., 
Old Iritz, Old bred.] A sobriquet 
given by the Gemians to Frederick 
I. (1712-178ij) king of Prussia, com¬ 
monly called Frederick the Great. 

Frog, N*ic. A sportive collective 
name applied to the Dutch, in Aibuth- 
nofs “ History of John Bull.” 

I back your Sic Frog against Mother Par¬ 
tington. Socles Amorosiance. 

FrolTo, Archdeacon Claude (Fr. 
prim, klud froFlo'). A noted charac¬ 
ter in Victor Hugo’s “ Notre-Lame 
de Paris,” absorbed in a bewildering 
search after the philosophers’ stone. 
He has a great reputation lor sanc¬ 
tity, but falls in love with a gypsy 
girl, and pursues her with unrelent¬ 
ing persecution, because she will not 
yield to his desires. 

Front de Bceuf. See Bceuf, Front 
de. 

Frontino (fron-te'no). The ^ name 
given, in the old romances of chivalry, 
to the horse of Ruggiero, or Rogcro. 

Go, Rozintmte, ... go rear thy awful front 
wherever thou pleasest, secure that neither 
the hipi>ogriflE5 >n of Astolpho, nor the renowned 
Frontino, which Rradamanre purchased at so 
high a price, could, ever he th« >ught thy equal. 

Cervantes, Don l^uizote.. 

Frost, Jack. A popular personifica¬ 
tion of Irost. 

42?°* Frost is the name of a dwarf in the 
Scandinavian mythology, and Ferguson 
suggests that our nursery hero. Jack 
Fro.-t, may he derived from that source. 

Froth.. 1. (Master.) A foolish gentle¬ 
man, in Shakespeare's £ ‘ Measure for 
Measure.” His name explains liis 
character, which is without solidity 
enough for deep crime, and far too 
light for virtue. 

We have dealt with the tale very much ac¬ 
cording to the clown’s argument in favor of 
Master Froth: u Look upon his face. I ’ll be 
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B¥orn upon a book that his face is the worst 
part about him; and if his faee be the worst 
part about him, how could Master Froth do 
the constable’s wife any harm ? ” Sir W. Scott. 

2. (Lord.) A solemn coxcomb, 
in Congreve’s comedy of u The 
Double Dealer.” 

Fudge, Mr. A contemptuous desig¬ 
nation bestowed upon anv absurd or 
lying writer or talker. See Bur¬ 
ch ell, Mr. 

jggp* u There was, sir, in our time, one 
Captain Fudge, commander of a mer¬ 
chantman, who. upon his return from a 
voyage, how ill fraught soever his ship 
was, always brought home to his owners 
a good cargo of lies. insomuch that now 
aboard ship the sailors, when they hear a 
great lie told, on out, 4 You fudge it.' ” 
Remarks upon tht Xary (London, 1700). 
“ In the year 2601, we were sentenced for 
banishment to .Jamaica by Judges Hyde 
and TwL'den. and our number was 55. 
We were put on board the ship Black 
Eagle; the master's name was Fudge, by 
some called Lying Fudge.' 5 A Collection 
of some Papers of William Crouch (8vo, 
1712). 

fifgf “ With a due respect to their an¬ 
tiquity, and the unchanged, reputation 
always attached to the name, we have 
long held in high consideration the an¬ 
cient family of Fudges. Some of them, 
as we know, have long resided in England, 
and have been ever ready to assist in her 
domestic squabbles and political changes. 
But their favorite place of residence we 
understand to be in Ireland. Their usual 
modes of expression, indeed, are akin to 
the figurative talk of the Emerald island¬ 
ers.’’ Brit, <ijr For. Rev. 

Fudge Family. A name under which 
the poet Moore, in a, series of metrical 
epistles, purporting' to be written by 
the members of a family of English 
tourists visiting Paris, satirized the 
absurdities of his traveling country¬ 
men, who, having been long confined 
at home by the wars waged by Na¬ 
poleon, Hocked to the continent in 
swarms, after his defeat at Waterloo. 
The family is composed of a hack 
writer and spy, devoted to legitimacy, 
the Bourbons, and Lord Castlereagh; 
his son, a young dandy of the first 
water; and his daughter, a senti¬ 
mental damsel, rapturously fond of 
‘•romance, and high bonnets, and 
Madame Le Roy,” in love with a 
Parisian linen-draper, whom she has 


mistaken for one of the Bourbons in 
disguise. There is also a tutor and 
“poor relation” of this egregious 
family, who is an ardent Bonapartist 
and Irish patriot. 

No sooner are we seated, at the gay saloon 
In Deshin’*, than we call, like Biddy Fudge, 
for “ French pens and French ink.” 

Mrs. Jameson, 

Funk, Peter. A person employed at 
petty auctions to bid on articles put 
up tor sale, in order to raise their 
price; — probably so called from such 
a name having frequently been given 
when articles were bought in. To 
funk , or funk out , is a vulgar expres¬ 
sion, moaning to slink away, to take 
one’s self off. In some localities, it 
conveys the added notion of great 
fear. 

fiJr* u By thu 4 * running up goods, Peter 
is of great service to the auctioneers, 
though he never pays them a cent of 
money. Indeed, it is not his intention to 
purchase, nor is it that of the auctioneer 
that he should. Goods, nevertheless, are 
frequently struck off to him; and then 
the salesman cries out the name of Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Johnson, or some other among 
the hundred aliases of Peter Funk, as the 
purchaser. But the goods, on such oc¬ 
casions, are always taken back by the 
auctioneer, agreeably to a secret under¬ 
standing between him and Peter.” 

Asa Greene. 

Furies. [Lat. Fuiicef] ( Gr. cf Horn. 
A fifth.) The three goddesses of ven¬ 
geance, daughters of Acheron and 
Non. They were armed with lighted 
torches, their heads were wreathed 
with snakes, and their whole ap¬ 
pearance was terrific and appalling. 
Their names were Alecto, Megtera, 
and Tisiphone. [Called also Erinnyes 
and Eumenides.'] 

Furioso, Bombastes. See Bombas- 
tes Furioso. 

Furioso, Orlando. See Orlando. 

Fusberta (fdbs-beffti.) The name of 
the sword of Rinaldo. See Bayj rd, 
2, and Rinaldo. [Written alst 
Frusberta, Fushberta, and 
FI ob erge.] 

This “ awful sword.,” as the common people 
term it, was as dear to him as Durindana or 
Fushberta to their respective masters, and was 
nearly as formidable to his enemies as those 
renowned falchions proved to the foes of 
Christendom. Sir W. Scott 
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Gba.'bri-el. [Heb., mighty one of God.] 
The name of an angel described in 
the Scriptures as charged with the 
ministration of comfort and sympathy 
to man. He was sent to Daniel to 
interpret in plain words the vis-ion of 
the ram and the he-goat, and to com¬ 
fort him, after his prayer, with the 
prophecy of the “ seventy weeks.” 
(See JJm. viii. and ix.) In the 
New Testament (Luke i.), he is the 
herald of good tidings, declaring as 
he does the coming of the predicted 
Messiah, and of liis forerunner, John, 
the Baptist. In the ordinary tradi¬ 
tions, Jewish and Christian,‘Gabriel 
is spoken of as one of the seven arch¬ 
angels. According to the Rabbins, 
he is the angel of death for the people 
of Israel, whose souls are intrusted to 
his care. The Talmud describes him 
as the prince of tire, and as the spirit 
who presides over- thunder, and the 
ripening of fruits. Gabriel has the 
reputation, among the Rabbins, of 
being a distinguished linguist, hav¬ 
ing taught Joseph the seventy lan¬ 
guages spoken at Babel, and being, 
in addition, the only angel who could 
speak Chaldee and Syriac. The 
Mohammedans hold him in even 
greater reverence than the Jews. He 
is called the spirit of truth, and is 
believed to have dictated the Koran 
to Mohammed. Milton posts him at 
44 the eastern gate of Paradise,” as 
“ chief of the angelic guards,” keep¬ 
ing watch there. 

GadsTull. A companion of Sir John 
Falstaff, in the First Part of Shake¬ 
speare’s 44 King Henry IV.” 

Ga/her-is, Sir. A brother of Sir 
Gawain, and a knight of the Round 
Table, celebrated in old romances of 
chivalry. 

GSI'A-laad, Sir. The son of Lancelot 
of the’Lake, and a knight of the 
Round Table, remarkable for the 
purity of his life. His successful ad¬ 
ventures in search of the sangreal 


were celebrated by the old romancers, 
and have been made the subject, in 
modern times, of one of the most ex- 
uisite of Tennyson’s minor poems. 
Written also G a 1 a a d.] 

Galalon. See Gan. 

Gal'a-or. A brother of Amadis de 
Gaul. His exploits are recounted in 
the romance of that name. 

GfALaph'ro-ne, or Gal'a-£r5n. A 
king of Cathay, and father* of An¬ 
gelica, in Bojardo’s 44 Orlando Inna- 
morato,” Ariosto’s 44 Orlando Furi- 
oso,” and other romantic poems and 
tales of the Carlovingian cycle. 

Gdl / 2-te / S. [Gr. raAdcma.] (Gr. tf Rom.. 
Myth.) A sea-nymph, the daugh¬ 
ter of Nereus and Doris. She was 
passionately loved by Polyphemus, 
but her own affections were bestowed 
upon Aeis. See Acts. 

Ga-la'tiaii. A character in the Christ¬ 
mas gambols of the olden time. 

GalTi-a. The ancient Latin name of 
France, often used in modern poetry. 

For gold let (-hUHa's legions fight. 

Or plunder’*- bloody gain; 

XJnbnbed, unbought, our swords we draw. 
To guard our king, to fence our law, 

Nor shall their edge be vain. 

Sir IT. Scott. 

Galloping Dick. A name popularly 
given to Richard Ferguson, a cele¬ 
brated highway robber, — executed 
at Aylesbury (England), April 4, 
1800,*— on account of his bold riding 
when pursued. 

Galloway, Pair Maid of. See Fair 
Maid of Galloway. 

Gammer Gurton. See Gurton. 
Gammer. 

Gamp, Mrs. Sarah. A monthly nurse 
who is a prominent character in 
Dickens’s novel of Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.” She is celebrated for her 
constant reference to a certain Mrs. 
Harris, a purely imaginary person, 
for whose feigned opinions and ut¬ 
terances she professes the greatest 
respect, in order to give the moiu 
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weight to her own. See Harris, 
Mrs. 

Gan. (gfin), Ganelone (ga-nS-lo'nS), 
Ganelon (g&u/lo 11 ', 02), or Gano 
(ga'no). A count of Mavence, and 
one of the paladins of Charlemagne, 
by whom he is perpetually trusted, 
and whom he perpetually betrays; 
always represented as engaged in 
machinations for the destruction of 
Christianity. Spite, patience, obsti¬ 
nacy, dissimulation, affected humility, 
and* inexhaustible powers of intrigue 
are the chief elements of his charac¬ 
ter. He figures in the romantic 
poems of Italy, and is placed by 
Dante in his Inferno. See Mak- 
SiGLio. [Written also G a 1 a 1 o n.] 

Have you not, all of you, held me at such a 
distance from your counsels, as if I were the 
most faithless soy since the days of Ganelon f 
Sir W. Scott . 

Heimer the fierce, who was the Ganelon of 
the society, sat upon the left. H. Weber. 

Gan'der-cleugh (-kldok). [That is, 
gander-cliff, or gander-ravine.] An 
imaginary town situated on the imag¬ 
inary river Gander, in 44 the central 
p&rtj the navel of Scotland.” It was 
the residence of Jedediah C’leish- 
botham (see Cleishbotham, Jede¬ 
diah), who speaks of it as 44 a place 
frequented by most at one time or 
other in their*lives.” 

Ga'nem. The name of a young 
merchant who is the hero of one of 
the tales in the u Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” He incurs the 
vengeance of Caliph Haroun-Al-Ea- 
schid, and has his house leveled to 
the ground in consequence, but es¬ 
capes being made a prisoner by dis¬ 
guising himself like a slave belonging 
to an eating-house, and putting on 
his. head the dishes from which he 
had just eaten dinner, — a trick 
which effectually deceives the guards, 
who permit him to pass without ex¬ 
amination. 

Gan'e-s|. {Hindu Myth.) The god 
of policy and prudence, or wisdom. 
He is represented with the head of an 
elephant, and with four arms; some¬ 
times with three arms. 

The tenth Avatar comes! at Heaven’s com¬ 
mand. 

Shall Seriswattee wave her hallowed wand. 


And Camdeo bright and Ganesa sublime 
Shall ble?i> with joy their own propitious 
clime! 


Come, Heavenly Powers! primeval peace re¬ 
store! 

Love,— Mercy, — Wisdom, — rule for ever, 
more! Campbell. 


Gan'^-mede. [Gr. Tawp-ff^. I.at. 
Gtmymtdts.] {(Jr. <f litm. Myth.) 
A son of Tros, king of Troy, by 
Callirrhoe. He was the most beauti¬ 
ful of mortals; and Jupiter, charmed 
with his appearance, assumed the 
form of an eagle, snatched him away 
from his playmates on Mount, Ida, 
and carried him up to heaven, where 
he became the cup-bearer of the gods 
in the place of Juno’s daughter Hebe. 
See Hebe. [Written also, poetically, 
Ganymed.] 


Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganymed or Hylas. Milton , 

Pour forth heaven’s wine, Tdsean Ganymede , 
And let it fill the Daedal cups like fire 

Shelley, 

There, too, flushed Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Half buried in the eagle’s down, 

Sole as a flying star shot through the sky 
Above the pillared town. Tennyson. 

Garcias, Pedro (pa'dro gar-the'ass), 
A mythical personage, of whom men¬ 
tion* is made in the preface to 44 Gil 
Bias,” in which it is related how two 
scholars of Salamanca discovered 
a tombstone with the inscription, 
41 Here lies interred the soul of the 
licentiate Pedro Garcias,” and howj 
on digging beneath the stone, they 
found a leathern purse containing y 
hundred ducats. 


Then it was like the soul of the licentiate 
Pedro Garcias, which lay among the ducats 
in his leathern purse. Sir W. Scott . 


On the other hand, does not his sonl lie 
inclosed in this remarkable volume much 
more truly than Pedro Garcias' did in the 
buried bag of doubloons? Carlyle. 


Garden City. A popular name for 
Chicago, a city in Illinois which is 
remarkable for the number and 
beauty of its private gardens. 


Garden of England. A name gen¬ 
erally applied to the county of Wor¬ 
cester, on account of its beauty and 
fertility. 


If the county of Worcester, which has 
hitherto been accounted the Garden of Png- 
land, is now (as the Report of the Home Mis¬ 
sionary assures us) become, for want of 
preachers, “a waste and howling wilderness," 
what must die mountains of Macgillicuddy 
be? T. Moore. 
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Garden of Europe. An appellation 
sometimes given to Italy, a country 
remarkable for the extreme fertility 
of its soil, the variety of its vegetable 
productions, the general salubrity of 
its climate, and the unsurpassed love¬ 
liness and magnificence of its scenery. 

Garden of France. [Fr. Jardin de 
la Franca.'] A name given to the 
department of Indre-et-Loire, in¬ 
cluding Tourraine, part of Anjou, 
Poitou, and the Orleanais, a region 
celebrated for its beauty and fertility. 

Garden of Italy. A name sometimes 
given to the island of Sicily, which 
is distinguished for the romantic 
beauty of its scenery, and the luxuri¬ 
ance of its crops. 

Garden of the West. A name 
usually given to Kansas, but some¬ 
times applied to Illinois and others 
of the Western States, which are all 
noted for their productiveness. 

Garden of the World. A name fre¬ 
quently given to the vast country, 
comprising more than 1,200,000 
square miles, which is drained by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries,—a re¬ 
gion of almost unexampled fertility. 
Gargamelle (gar'g&'mel')* [Fr., 
threat.] The mother of Gargantua, 
in Rabelais’ celebrated romance of 
this name. 

Gargantua (gar-gant'yoo-S; Fr.pron. 
gaFgon-tif^F, 34, 62). [Fr., from 

Sp. gargantn , throat, gullet.] The 
hero of Rabelais’ celebrated ro¬ 
mance of the same name, a royal 
giant, about whom many wonderful 
stories are related. He lived for 
several centuries, and at last begot 
a son, Fantagruel, as wonderful as 
himself. 

US 3 * Rabelais borrowed this character 
from an old Celtic giant story. The wa¬ 
ter-pants were all great guzzlers. Gar¬ 
gantua, in the legend, when a child, sucks 
the milk from ten nurses. He stands 
with each foot upon a high mountain, 
and bending down, drinks up the river 
which flows between. 

You must borrow me Gargantua's mouth 
first; *tisa word too great for any mouth of 
this age’s size. Shah. 

Gar'ger-y, Joe. An illiterate black¬ 
smith, in Dickens’s “ Great Expecta¬ 


tions,” remarkable for his simplicity, 
generosity, and kindness of heart. 

Gar'ger-y, Mrs. Joe. A virago, who 
figures in Dickens's novel of Great 
Expectations.” 

Gate City. 1. Keokuk, Iowa; — pop¬ 
ularly so called. It is situated at the 
foot of the lower rapids of the Mis¬ 
sissippi {which extend twelve miles, 
with a fall of twenty-four feet), and 
is the natural head of navigation. A 
portion of the city is built on a bluff 
one hundred and "fifty feet high. 

2. Atlanta, a city~in Georgia, and 
the terminus of four of the principal 
railroads of the State; — so called by 
Jefferson Davis, as being, in a mili¬ 
tary point of view, the "most impor¬ 
tant inland position in the lower part 
of the South. 

Gate of Tears. A literal translation 
of the word Babelniandeb , the straits 
of which name were so called on ac¬ 
count of the number of shipwrecks 
which occur in them. 

Like some ill-destined bank that steers 

In silence through the Gate of Tears 

T. Moore - 

Gaudentio di Lucca (gidv-dent'se-o 
dee ldbk'kt). The name of a cele¬ 
brated romance,—written by Simon 
Berington, — and also of its hero, 
who is represented as making a jour¬ 
ney to Mezzoramia, an imaginary 
country in the interior of Africa. 

Gautier et Garguille (goffers/ a gaP- 
gel', 82). Two proper names having 
a signification equivalent to lout te 
monde , or every body, found in the 
French proverbial expression, u Se 
rmquer de Gautier et GarguiUeF to 
make game of Gautier and Garguille, 
that is, to make game of every body. 

For the rest, spare neither Gautier nor Gar- 
gitille. Htffnicr> Trans. 

Graw'ain, Sir. [Written also Gau- 
vain.j A nephew of King Arthur, 
and one of the most celebrated 
knights of the Round Table, noted 
for his sagacity, his habitual court¬ 
esy, and his "wonderful strength, 
which is said to have been greater at 
certain hours of the day than at oth¬ 
ers. Chaucer, in his Squire’s Tale” 
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describing the entrance of a strange 
knight, says that he 

“ Salueth king and lordes alle. 

By order as they sat in the hall. 

With so high reverence and observance. 

As well in speech as in his countenance, 
That Gatrain with his olde eurtesie. 
Though he were come again out of faerie, 
Ne coude him not ameudeu with a word.” 

Gawkey, Lord. See Lord Gawkey. 

Gaw'rey. A name given, in the ro¬ 
mance of u Peter Wilkins,’ 1 to the 
flying women among whom the hero 
of the work was thrown. See W il- 
kins, Peter. 

She spread out her beautiful arms, as if 
indeed hhe could fly off like the pretty Gaicrt y 
whom the man in the story was enamored of. 

Thackeray. 

Gefion (ga'fe-on), \ (Sccmd . Myth.) 

GeQon (gif'yon). j The goddess of 
virginity, to whom all maidens re¬ 
pair after death. 

G-el'ert. The name of a favorite grey¬ 
hound of Llewellyn, son-m-law to 
King John of England. On one oc¬ 
casion, during the absence of liis 
master in the chase, he destroyed a 
ferocious wolf, who attacked Lfewel- 
Ivn’s infant son Returning from the 
field, and not finding the child,— 
who was sound asleep under a con¬ 
fused heap of bedclothes,—Llewellyn 
rashly concluded that the dog, whose 
lips were bloody from his struggle 
with the wolf, had killed him ,• and, 
without waiting to examine or in¬ 
quire, plunged his sword to the hilt 
in Gelert’s side. With the dying 
yell of the dog, the infant awoke, 
and Llewellyn, smitten with remorse 
for his rash and frantic deed, erected 
an elegant monument over the re¬ 
mains of the faithful animal; whence 
the place was called Bkihgelert, or 
“■the grave of the greyhound,” a 
name which it bears to*the present 
day. It is in a parish of the same 
name in North Wales. This legend 
has been versified by William Robert 
Spencer. 

Llewellyn’s greyhound has a second grave 
very distant from that of Bethgelert . Tt sleeps 
and points a moral in Persia. Willmott. 

^ellfit-ley. Da/vie. The name of an 
idiot servant of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, in Scott’s novel of “ Wa- 
verley.” 


Gem of ISTormandy. A name given 
to Emma, daughter of Richard I., 
duke of Normandy, married to Eth¬ 
el red II., king of England. She 
died in 1052. 

General Undertaker, The. [Fr. Lt 
General A ntrepreneur.] A nickname 

f iven by the populace of Paris to the 
mperor Napoleon Bonaparte, on ac¬ 
count of the immense public works 
which he entered upon, but did not 
always complete. 

6-e-neu'ra. The same as Guinever , 
King Arthur’s queen, notorious for 
her infidelity to him. See Guine¬ 
ver. 

Gen'e-vieve'. 1. The heroine of a 
ballad by Coleridge. 

2. Under the form Genoveva , or 
Genorefa , the name occurs in a 
German myth as that of the wife of 
the Count Palatine Siegfried of 
Mayenfeid, in the time ot Charles 
Martel. According to the tradition, 
she was left behind by her husband 
while on a march against the Sara¬ 
cens Upon false accusations made 
to him, he gave orders to put her to 
death; but the servant intrusted with 
the commission suffered her to escape 
into the forest of Ardennes, where 
she lay concealed a long time, until 
by accident her husband discovered 
her retreat, and recognized her inno¬ 
cence. This legend furnished the 
material of one of the earliest u Volks- 
biicher,” or popular tales. In modem 
times, Tieck and Mtiller have redacted 
the tradition, and Raupaeh has made 
it the subject of a drama. 

18®=* “ St. Genevieve is the patron saint 
of Paris, and the name has always been 
held in high esteem in France. There is 
a German form of the name borne bv the 
apocryphal saint Genovefa, of Brabant, 
to whom has attached the story, of sus¬ 
picious universality, of the wife who was 
driven by malicious accusations to the 
woods, there to give birth to an infant, 
and to be nourished by a white doe until 
the final discovery of her innocence.” 

Yonge. 

Ge'ni-I. ( Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) Pro¬ 
tecting spirits or tutelar deities anal- 
agous to the guardian angels of the 
Christian faith. 
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Gentle Shepherd. A nickname, de- ] 
riwd from a line of a well-known 1 
son", tautened upon George Grenville I 
(171*2- 3770), by William Pitt, Earl ; 
of Chatham, in a celebrated debate 
in parliament, 

George a-Green. The subject of an 
English prose romance entitled “ The 
History of George a-Green, Pindar 
of the"town of Wakefield.” In its 
MS. form, it is supposed to be as old 
as the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
“Pindar” is a corruption of pinner , 
or ptnner, that is, keeper of the pub¬ 
lic pen or pound for the confinement 
of estrays. 

Look before you leap. 

For as> you sow, you ’re like to reap; 

And were y’ as good as George a-Green , 

I shall make bold to turn again; 

Nor am I doubtful of the issue 

In a just quarrel, and mine is so. JTudibras. 

I will presently order you a rundlet of 
Rhenish, with a corresponding quantity of 
neats’ tongues and pickled herrings, to make 
you all as glorious as George a-Green . 

Hir TV. Scott. 

C*e-ramt', Sir. A legendary hero, 
connected with the romances of the 
Round Table. His story is treated 
in Tennyson’s u Idylls of the King.” 

G-6r f 21-dine. A name of frequent oc¬ 
currence in romantic poetry. Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald was the lady 
who was made by Surrey the heroine 
of his poetry, under the title of the 
“Fair Geraldine,” thus leading to 
the adoption of this latter as one of 
the class of romantic names. See 
Fair Geraldine. 

Ger'dS(4). ( Scand. Myth.) The wife of 
Frey* She was accounted the most 
beautiful of all the goddesses, and 
was renowned for her piety and vir¬ 
tue. 

German Achilles. See Achilles 
of Germany. 

German Cicero. See Cicero of 
Germany. 

Germa n Hector. See Hector of 
Germany. 

German Mil'ton. (-tn). A title be¬ 
stowed upon Friedrich Gottlieb Klop- 
stoek (1724—1803), author of “ The 
Messiah,” an epic poem. Coleridge 
said of him, that he was “a very 
German Milton, indeed! ” 


While TTlopstock was called oar Milton, 
Wieland our V'oluire, and others in the same 
way, Goethe and Schiller were never other 
than themselves. Gerrmus „ Tram. 

German Fla/to. Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi (1743-1819), a distinguished 
German philosopher, so called on ac¬ 
count of the high religious tone of 
his metaphysical writings. 

German Vol-taixe' (3). 1. A title 
often given to Christoph Martin Wie¬ 
land (1733-1813), one of the great 
poets who are the pride of Germany. 

He [Wieland] had imbibed po much of the 
taste of the French along with their philoso¬ 
phy, that lie bore the name of the German 
Voltaire, in Germany and out of Germany. 

Bowterwek , Tram. 

2. A title sometimes applied to 
Goeth. 

jg3r* “ Goethe has been called the Ger¬ 
man Voltaire; but it is a name wbieb 
does him wrong, and describes him ill. 
Excepting in the corresponding variety 
of their pursuits and knowledge, in which, 
perhaps, it does Voltaire wrong, the two 
cannot be compared. Goethe Is all, or 
the best of all, that Voltaire was. and he 
was much that Voltaire did not dream 
of.” Carlyle. 

G&ronte (zha/root', 62). [Fr., from 
the Gr. yepojv, yepovro?, an old man.] 
A character in Moliere’s comedies, 
“ Le Medecin malgr^ Lui ” and 
“Les Fourberies de Scapin.” The 
name is commonly used in French 
comedies to designate any old man, 
particularly one who for any reason 
makes himself ridiculous. 

Gerund, Friar. See Friar Gerund. 

Ge'ry-on (9). [Gr. r^pudvr??.} { Gr.tf 
Rom. Myth.) A king of Hesperia, 
son of Chiysaor and Callirrhoe, de¬ 
scribed as a being with three bodies 
and three heads. H e possessed mag¬ 
nificent oxen, but, as he fed them 
with human flesh, he was killed by 
Hercules. 

Ghent, Pacification of. See Paci¬ 
fication of Ghent. 

Giant Gor'mo-rSn. A Cornish giant, 
slain by Jack the Giant-killer. See 
Jack the Giant-killer. 

Giant Despair. In Banyan’s “Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,” a giant who is the 
owner of Doubting Castle, and who, 
finding Christian and Hopeful asleep 
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upon his grounds, takes them pris- : 
oners, and thrusts them into a dun¬ 
geon. 

Since the time of John Milton, no braver 
heart had beat in any English bosom than 
Samuel Johnson now bore. . . . No Giant 
&e$)tair . . - appalls this pilgrim*, he works 
resolutely for deliverance, in still dehauee 
steps resolutely along. Carlyle. 

The monotonous desolation of the scene 
increased to that degree, that, for any redeem¬ 
ing feature it presented to their eyes, they 
might have entered in the body on the gnm 
domains of Giant Despair. Dickens. 

Giant Grim. In the “ Pilgrim’s Prog¬ 
ress” of John Bun van. a giant who 
seeks to stop the march of the pil¬ 
grims to the Celestial City, hut is 
slain in a duel by Mr. Great-heart, 
their guide. 

Giant-killer, The. See Jack the 
Giant-killer. 

Giants. [Gr. rtyavres, Lat. Giffrtnfes.] 
1. {Gr. if Rum. Myth.) Sons of Tar¬ 
tarus and Terra, beings of monstrous 
size, with dragons’ tails and fearful 
countenances. They attempted to 
storm heaven, being anned with 
huge rocks and the trunks of trees, 
but were killed by the gods with the 
assistance of Hercules, and were 
buried under Mount JEtna and other 
volcanoes. 

2. {Sand. Myth.) Evil genii of 
various forms and races, enemies of 
the gods. They dwelt in a territory 
of their own, "called Jotunheim , or 
Giant-land. They had the power of 
assuming divers shapes, and of in¬ 
creasing or diminishing their stature 
at will. See Jotunheim. 

Giant Slay-good. In Bunyan’s “ Pil¬ 
grim's Progress,” a giant slain in a 
duel by Mr. Great-heart. 

Gib'bet. A foot-pad in the “ Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” a comedy by George 
Farquhar. 

like Gihhet . . . [they] piqued themselves 
on being the best-behaved men on the road, 
and on conducting themselves with all ap¬ 
propriate eivllity in the exercise of their voca¬ 
tion. Sir W. Scott. 

Sdb'bie, Goose. A half-witted lad 
in Lady Bellenden’s service, in 
Scott’s novel of “Old Mortality.” 

A great companion of mv younger days 
was Johnny Stykes, who, like Gnaze, Gitoie 
of famous memory, first kept the turkeys, 


and then, as his years advanced, was pro¬ 
moted to the more important office of miuaiug 
the cows. Keightley. 

Gibraltar of America. A name 
often given to the city of Quebec, 
which, from its position, and natural, 
and artificial means of defense, is, 
perhaps, the most strongly fortified 
city in America. 

Gil Bias (zhel blass). The title of a 
famous romance by Le Sage (1668- 
1747}, and the name of its hero, by 
whom, and with whose commentaries, 
the story is professedly told. 

4®» “ Gii Bias . . . is naturally dis¬ 
posed toward honesty, though with a 
mind unfortunately too ductile to resist 
the temptations of opportunity or ex¬ 
ample. He is constitutionally timid, and. 
\et occasionally capable of doing brave 
actions ; shrewd and intelligent, but apt 
to be deceived by ins own vanity ; with 
wit enough to make us laugh with him. 
at others, and follies enough to turn the 
jest frequently against himself. Gener¬ 
ous. good-natured, and humane, he has 
virtues sufficient to make us love him, 
and, as to respect, it i*? the last thing 
which he asks at his reader's hand. 1 ’ 

Sir W. Scott. 

Cxill, Harry. A character in Words¬ 
worth’s ballad entitled “ Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill,” smitten with 
perpetual cold for his hard heart¬ 
edness toward an old dame. See 
Goody Blake. 

Gills, Sol. A warm-hearted, simple- 
minded ships’-instruments maker in 
Dickens’s “ Dombey and Son.” 

Gil Morrice. See Morrice, Gil. 

&il'pin, John. A citizen of London, 
and “ a train-band captain,” whose 
adventures are related in Cowper’s 
humorous poem entitled “The Di¬ 
verting History of John Gilpin, 
showing how he went further than 
he intended, and came safe home 
again.” The story was related to 
Cowper by a Mrs. Austen, who re¬ 
membered" to have heard it in her 
childhood. The poem first appeared 
anonymously in the “ Public Adver¬ 
tiser,” in 178*2, and was first pub¬ 
lished as Cowper’s avowed produc¬ 
tion in the second volume of his 
poems. 

4®** 11 John Gilpin is said to have been 
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Mr. Bayer, an eminent linen - draper, i 
superlatively polite, who figured, in the 
visible order of things, at the top of 
Paternoster Row, or rattier at the corner { 
of Oheapside. Quoth Mr. John Gilpin, — 

‘ I am a linen-draper bold. 

As all the world doth know.’” 

Sates and Queries. 

Bines de Passamonte (femes' 
pjls-sa-mon/ta, 58). The name of a 
galley-slave and puppet-show man in 
u Don Quixote.” 

In that case, replied I, painting excels the 
ape of the renowned Gines de Passamonte , 
which only meddled with the past and the 
present. Sir W. Scott. 

He manages his delightful puppet-show 
without thrusting his head beyond the cur¬ 
tain, like Gates de Passamonte. to explain 
what he is doing. Sir W. Scott. 

G-I-nev'rS. 1. A lady whose story 
has been interwoven with the adven¬ 
tures of Einaldo, in Ariosto’s chiv¬ 
alrous romance, the ” Orlando Furi- 
oso.” Ginevra, ialsely accused, is 
doomed to die, unless a. true knight 
comes within a month to do battle for 
her honor. Her lover, Ariodantes, 
has bed, and is reported to have per¬ 
ished. The wicked duke who has 
brought the accusation appears secure 
in his treachery; but the woman who 
has been his instrument, meeting 
with Einaldo, discloses the truth ; 
then comes a combat, in which the 
guilty duke is slain by the champion 
of innocence, and the lover re- appears 
and recovers his lady. This incident 
was derived by Ariosto from the popu¬ 
lar traditions of the South of Europe. 
Spenser has a similar story in the 
u Faery Queen,” and Shakespeare 
availed himself of the main incident 
in his comedy of 11 Much Ado about 
Nothing.” 

2. The title and subject of a 
metrical tale by Samuel Rogers, 
which relates how a young Italian 
lady, upon her wedding-dav, secreted 
herself, from motives of -frolic, in a 
self-locking oaken chest, the lid of 
which shut down and buried her 
alive. 

Phoebus, sitting one day in a laurel-tree’s 
shade. 

Was reminded of Daphne, of whom it was 
made. 

For the god being one day too warm in his 
wooing. 

She took to the tree, to escape his pursuing: 


Be the cause what it might, from his offers she 
shrunk, 

And, Ginevra- like, shut herself up in a trunk. 

Lowell. 

3. See Gcixever. 

Gingerbread, GTLe§. The hero of an 
old and celebrated English nursery 
tale. 

JSfST ” The world is probably not aware 
of me ingenuity, humor, good sense, 
and sly satire contained in many of the 
old English nursery tales. They have 
evidently been the sportive productions 
of able writers, who would not trust their 
names to productions that might be 
considered beneath their dignity. The 
ponderous works on which they relied for 
immortality have perhaps sunk into ob¬ 
livion, and carried their names down with, 
them ; while their unacknowledged off¬ 
spring, ‘Jack the Giant-killer.* ‘Giles 
Gingerbread,' and * Tom Thumb,’ flourish 
in wide-spreading and never ceasing pop¬ 
ularity.” W. Irving. 

Ginnunga-gap (gin-noon'gS-gSp). 
[Old Norse yinn, wide, expanded 
(used only in composition),and gapi, 
to gape, yawn, open.] ( Shawl. 
Myth.) The vast chaotic abyss 
which exi-ted before the present 
world, and separated NIflhelm, or the 
region of fog, from Muspelbeim, or 
the region of heat. 

Gjallar (gyal'lar). [Old Norse gal 
to sing, call out. Comp. Eng. call, j 
(Scand. Myth.) The horn ofHeim- 
dall, which'he blows to give notice to 
the gods of those who arrive at the 
bridge Rifrdst. and attempt to cross 
it. [W ritten also G i a 11 a r.] 

Glftsse, Mrs. (2). The real or fictitious 
author of a cookery-book, formerly 
very famous. It is said by some to 
have been written bv one Hannah 
Glasse, a habit maker and seller in 
the early part of the last century. 
Others attribute it to the scribatious 
Dr. Hill (Sir John Hill, 3716-1775), 
considering the name a pseudonym 
The first edition was published in 
1747. and, very appropriately-, in what 
is termed u pot ” folio. Mrs. Gla c se 
is popularly thought to begin a re¬ 
ceipt for cooking a hare with the pithy 
advice, u First catch your hare ; ” but 
this expression is not found in any 
known edition of her book. 

They [the Crim-Tartars] have so far relixi- 
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S lushed their ancient food of horse-flesh that 
ley will only feed upon colts; and to this 
diet is added ... a great variety of learned 
dainties, which Mrs. Glusse herself would not 
disdain to add to her high-flavored catalogue. 

Edin. Iter. 

Semmes took a pinch of snuff, and replied, 
“ You remember Mrs. Glasse's well-worn re¬ 
ceipt for cooking a hare, — First catch your 
hare.” Epes Sargent. 

Glau/eus. [Gr. IWav/cc?.] ( Gr. </ Bom. 
Myth.) 1. A son of Sisyphus, tom 
to pieces by his own horses. 

2. A fisherman of Anthedon. in 
Euboea, who was changed into a sea- 
deity. 

A son of Minos, king of Crete, 
by Pasiphae. He met his death by 
falling into a cask of honey, but was 
miraculously restored to life. 
Glen-coe'. A name commonly given 
to Macdonald of Glencoe, who was 
the chief of a Scottish elan, and 
known among the mountains by the 
hereditary name of Mac Ian.' He 
was one' of the most impracticable 
rebel chiefs in the time of William 
and Mary, and met with a disastrous 
death. 

Glen/do-veer. (Hindu Myth.) The 
most beautiful of the good spirits. 
Glen-gar'ry. The name under which 
Macdonald of Glengarry—one of the 
great Scottish chieftains who ulti¬ 
mately gave in his adhesion to the 
government of William III. — is gen¬ 
erally mentioned in history. 
Glen-varloch, Lord. See Oli- 
faunt, Nigel. 

Glo'ri-a'n|(9). In Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen," the “greatest glorious queen 
of Faery-lond.” 

4SF* “ In that Faery Queen, I mean 
Glory in my general intention, but in my 
particular, I conceive the most excellent 
and glorious person of our sovereign, the 
Queen [Elizabeth], and her kingdom in 
Faery p-fand." 

Introductory u Letter of the Author.” 
Glorious Preacher. A title popu¬ 
larly given to St. John Chrysostom, 
or "the “Golden-mouth” (351-407), 
the most renowned of the Greek 
fathers, and a very eloquent Church 
orator. 

He preached several times a week 
to crowded audiences, and his sermons 
were received by the people with such 


shouts and acclamations of applause, that 
his church became a sort of theater, 
which attracted great numbers who had 
hitherto attended only the circus and 
other places of amusement. 

Glos'sin, Gilbert. A villainous law¬ 
yer in Scott’s “ Guy Mannering.” 

Glover, Catherine. See Fair Maid 
of Perth. 

Glnb-dub'dxib. An imaginary island 
fabled to have been visited bv Gulli¬ 
ver in his famous u Travels.’’ It is 
represented to have been peopled by 
sorcerers or magicians, who evoked, 
for Gulliver’s amusement, the spirits 
of many great men of antiquity. 

Glum-dal'clitch. A little girl only 
nine years old, and barely forty feet 
high,” who had charge of Gulliver 
while he was in Brobdingnag. See 
Brobdingnag, and Gulliver, 
Lemuel. 

Soon as> Glmndalclitch missed her pleasing 
care, 

She wept, she blubbered, and she tore her 
hair. Fope. 

He took It [a letter] up wonderingly and 
suspiciously, as Glumdalclitch took up Gul¬ 
liver. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Glyn'don, How'ard. A pseudonym 
of Laura C. Redden, an American 
authoress of the present day. 

Gna'tho (na/tho, 26). [Gr. TvdBtav, 
puft-cheek, from yvdBos, jaw, mouth.] 
A celebrated parasite in Terence’s 
comedy entitled “ Eunuchus.” The 
name Is used proverbially in the 
Roman and the later Greek comedy 
to designate a parasite. 

Gob'bo, Laun'$e-lot. A clown, in 
Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Ven¬ 
ice.” 

GobTbo, Old. A subordinate charac¬ 
ter in Shakespeare’s “Merchant of 
Venice; ” father to Launcelot Gobbo. 

Goddess of Reason. See Reason, 
Goddess of. 

Go-di'va, Lady. See Peeping Tom 
of Coventry. 

Godon (goftld**', 62). or Godam (go'- 
dam'). A nickname (with some varia¬ 
tions of spelling and pronunciation) 
applied by the French to the English, 
who are thus characterized by their 
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national oath. The name has been 
long in use. 

jg“At the trial of Joan of Arc, a 
French witness named Colette, having 
used the name Godon, was asked who 
Godon. was, and replied that it was not 
the de-dgn-ition of any particular person, 
bnt a sobriquet applied generally to the 
English, on account of their continual 
use of tne exclamation, God damn it .” 

Sharon Turner. 

Goetz of the Iron Hand (gots, 46). 
See Iron Hand. 

Gog and Ma'gog. Popular names 
for two colossal wooden statues in 
the Guildhall, London. It is thought 
that these renowned figures are con¬ 
nected with the Corinteusand Gotma- 
got of the Armorican chronicle quot¬ 
ed by Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
former name has gradually sunk into 
oblivion, and the latter has been split 
by popular corruption to do duty tor 

“ Our Guildhall giants boast of 
almost as high an antiquity as the Gog 
and Magog of the Scriptures, as they, or 
their living prototypes, are said to have 
been found in Britain by Brute, a youn¬ 
ger son of Anthenor of Troy, who invaded 
Albion, and founded the city of London 
(at first called Troy-novant), 3000 years 
ago. However the fict may have been, 
the two giants have been the pride of 
London from time immemorial. The old 
giants were burned in the great fire, and 
the new ones were constructed in 1708. 
Thee are fourteen feet high, and occupy 
suitable pedestals in Guildhall. There 
can be little doubt that these civic giants 
are exaggerated representatives of real 
persons and eventsd 5 Chambers. 

Goldemar, Xing (golt'3-mar). A 
famous German kobold, or domestic 
fairy servant, fabled to be the inti¬ 
mate friend of leveling von Harden- 
berg. 

Golden Age. [Lat. Aurea cet/is.] 
(Or. cf Ram. Myth.) One of the 
four ages into which the life of the 
human race was divided; the simple 
and patriarchal reign of Saturn, a 
period of perpetual spring, when the 
land flowed with milk and honey, and 
all things needed to make life happy 
were produced spontaneously: when 
beasts of prey lived peaceably with 
other animals^ and man had not yet, 


by indulging his vices and passions, 
lapsed from a state of Innocence. 
It was succeeded by the ages of 
silver, brass, and iron; but a^belief 
prevailed, that, when the stars* and 
planets had performed a complete 
revolution around the heavens, the 
Golden Age would return. 

Golden Bull. [Lat. Bulla Aurea , 
Ger. Goldtne Bulk.] I. ( Ger. Hist.) 
An edict issued by the Emperor 
Charles IV. in the year 1336, mainly 
for the purpose of settling "the law 
of imperial elections. 

2. {Hung. Hist.) A constitutional 
edict issued by Andrew II. in the early 
part of the "thirteenth century. It 
changed the government of Hungary 
from absolutism to an aristocratic 
monarchy, and, until recent times, 
was the charter of the liberties of the 
Hungarians. It remained in force 
until the dissolution of the German 
empire in 1806. 

Golden IPleece. ( Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) 
The fleece of the ram Chiysomallus, 
the acquisition of which* was the 
object of the Argonautic expedition. 
See Argonauts. 

Golden State. A popular name for 
the State of California, which is one 
of the most important gold-producing 
regions in the world. 

Golden, or Yellow, Water. See 
Parizade. 

Gol'dy. An affectionate nickname 
sometimes given to Oliver Goldsmith 
hv his friends. It originated with Dr. 
Johnson. 

Go-li'i&tli. A famous Philistine giant, 
a native of Gath, and a formidable 
opponent of the armies of Israel. He 
was slain by the stripling David 
with pebbles buried from a sling. 
{Written also, but less properly, 
G o 1 i a h.] 

Gkm/er-il. A daughter of Lear, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of this name. 
See Lear. 

The edicts of each succeeding 1 set of magis¬ 
trates have, like those of Goneril and Regan, 
diminished this venerable band with the 
similar question, “What need ve five and 
twenty ? — ten ?—or five ? ” Sir IF. Scott. 

Gonnella (gon-nel'ls, 102.) An Ital. 
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fan buffoon of great celebrity, who ; 
was domestic je.ster to the Margrave , 
Nicolaus of Este, and to his sou Borso, ' 
the Duke of Ferrara. He was ace us- 
tomed to ride upon a miserable hon»e, 
to which the Duke upon one occasion j 
applied a line from Plautus. •* (Jssa I 
aitjut pellis thtus est." (/• A Malaria,” i 
a. iii., sc. 6.) “ The Jests of Gonueila ” 
was published in 1506, at Bologna. 
See Rozinaxte. 

Gon-zSTo. An honest old counselor, 
in Shakespeare’s “ Tempest.” 

Good. Duke Humphrey. A name 
popularly given, by his contempora¬ 
ries. to Humphrey Plantageiiet, Duke 
of Gloucester, and youngest son of 
Henry IV. 

He wrought Ms miracles like a second 
Duke Humphreif • and by the influence of the 
beadle’s rod, caused the lame to walk, the 
blind to see, and the palsied to labor. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Goad Earl. A name commonly given 
to Archibald, the eighth Earl of An¬ 
gus (d. 1588), who was distinguished 
for his virtues. 

Goodfellow, Robin. A kind of 
merry domestic spirit, whose charac¬ 
ter and achievements are recorded in 
the well - known ballad beginning 
“ From Oberon in Fairy - land.” 
Wright, in his “Essays on the Lit¬ 
erature, Superstitions* and History 
of England in the Middle Ages,” 
suspects Robin Goodfellow to have 
been the Robin Hood of the old pop¬ 
ular morris-dance. See Hobgob lix. 

jgSgf' “ The constant attendant upon 
the English fairy court was the celebrated 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, who, to the 
elves, acted in some measure as the jester 
or clown of the company, —a character 
then to be found in the establishment of 
every person of quality, — or, to use a 
more modern comparison, resembled the 
Pierrot of the pantomime. His jests were 
of the most simple, and, at the same time, 
the broadest comic character; to mis¬ 
lead a clown on his path homeward, to 
disguise himself like a stool, in order to 
induce au old gossip to commit the egre¬ 
gious mistake of sitting down on the floor 
when she expected to repose on a chair, 
were his special employments.” 

Sir TV. Scott. 

That shrewd and knavish sprite 

Called Robin Goodfellow. Shah. 


She was pinched and pulled, she said; 

And he. In friar's lantern led, 

Tells huw the drudging goblin sweat. 

To earn his cream-bowl, duly set. 

When in one night, ere climpM.* of morn. 

His shadowy flail had threshed the corn 
That ten day-laborers could not end: 

Then lies him down the lubber tiend. 

And, stretched out ail the chimney’s length. 
Basks at the tire his hairy strength; 

And ei op full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the nrat cock Ms matm rings. Milton. 

Good King Ren6 (ru-na', or ra/nS). 
[Fr. Le Bon Roi Renc.~\ The desig¬ 
nation by which Rene d’Anjou (1408- 
1480) is commonly known in history. 

Good Knight, without Hear and 
■without Reproach, The. [Fr. Le 
Bon Chevalier, sans Peur et sans Re- 
proche .J An appellation conferred 

upon Pierre de Terrail Bayard (1476- 
1524), a French knight celebrated for 
his valor and loyalty. 

Goodman of Bailengeigh (bal'len- 
gik). [That is, tenant of Ballen- 
geigh, which is a steep pass leading 
down behind the castle of Stirling.] 
A nom de guerre employed hv the 
Scottish king, James V., who -was 
accustomed to make disguised expe¬ 
ditions through the midnight streets 
of Edinburgh, as Haroun-Al-Rasehid 
did through those of Bagdad. 

Goodman Palsgrave. ) Contempt- 

Goody Palsgrave. ) uous nick¬ 
names given respectively to Freder¬ 
ick V., elector palatine *( Ger. pfalz- 
graf\ Eng. palsgrave ), and to his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
of England. See "Winter King 
and Winter Queen. 

Good Physician. A title applied to 
Christ, doubtless in allusion to the 
passage in Mark ii. 17, — “ They 
that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that are sick: J 
came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance.” 

Good Queen Bess. See Bess, Good 
Queen. 

Good Regent. A name given to 
James Stewart, Earl of Murray, or 
Moray (1531-1570), appointed regent 
of Scotland in 1567, after the impris¬ 
onment of his sister, Mary Queen of 
Scots, in Lochleven castle. He was 
distinguished for his zeal and pru¬ 
dence, and for the prompt and vigor- 
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ons measures he adopted to secure t 
the peace of the kingdom. j 

Grood Samaritan. The principal char- I 
acter in a well-known parable of our 
Lord. See Luke x. 30-37. 

Good Shepherd. A title often ap¬ 
plied to Christ. 

I am the good shepherd , and know mv 
sheep, and am known of mine. . . . and 1 
lay down my life for the sheep. And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd. John x. 14-1U. 

Goody Blake. A character in Words¬ 
worth’s poem entitled “ Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill,” which purports to 
be “A True Story.” She is repre¬ 
sented as a poor old dame, who, 
driven by necessity to pilfer a few 
sticks of*wood from her neighbor’s 
ground, in the winter-cold, is detect¬ 
ed by him in the act, and forced to 
relinquish what she had taken. In 
requital, she invokes upon him the 
curse that he may “ never more be 
warm;” and ever after, “his teeth 
they chatter, chatter still.” 

Goody Two-shoes. The name of a 
well-known character in the litera¬ 
ture of the nursery. Her “ Histoiy ” 
was first published by Newbery* a 
bookseller in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
renowned throughout the latter* half 
of the last century for his picture- 
books for children; and it is thought 
to have been written by Goldsmith. 

JfKiP “ The famous nursery story of 
1 Goody Two-shoes 5 . . . appeared in 
1765, at a moment when Goldsmith was 
scribbling for Newbery,and much pressed 
for funds. Several quaint little tales in¬ 
troduced in his Essays show that he had 
a turn for this species of mock history ; 
and the advertisement and title-page bear 
the stamp of his sly and playful humor. 

u u We are desired to give notice that 
there is in the press, and speedily will be 
published, either bv subscription or 
otherwise, as the public shall please to 
determine, the History of Little Goody 
Two Shoes, otherwise Mrs. Margery Two 
Shoes: with the means by which she 
acquired learning and wisdom, and, in 
consequence thereof, her estate; set forth 
at large for the benefit of those 
“ Who from a state of rags and care. 

And having shoes but half a pair, 

Their fortune and their fame should fix, i 
And gallop in a coach and six.”* ” 


Pray don’t go on in that Goody Two-shoes 
sort of way. A. Trollope. 

Goosey Go'de-rich.. A popular nick¬ 
name given by Cobbett to Frederick 
Robinson (created Viscount Goderich 
in 1827, and Earl of Kipon in 1833), 
on account of his incapacity as a 
statesman. He was premier for a 
short time in 1827-28. See Pros¬ 
perity Rgbixson. 

Gor'di-ns. [Gr. r<5p&o<r.] A peasant 
who became king of Phrygia, and 
father of Midas. He tied an inextri¬ 
cable knot on the yoke of his chariot, 
and an oracle declared that whoever 
should untie it would reign over all 
Asia. Alexander the Great cut the 
knot with his sword, and applied the 
prophecy to himself. 

Gorgibns (gor / zhe-biiss / , 34). The 
name of an honest, simple-minded 
burgess, in Moliere’s comedy, fck Les 
Preeieuses Ridicules.” His distress, 
perplexity, and resentment are rep¬ 
resented as being extreme, and as 
all occasioned by the perverse affec¬ 
tation of elegance of his daughter 
and niece. 

Gor'gons. [Gr. Topyoves. Lat. Gor- 
(Gr. & Rom. Myth.) Three 
daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, 
named Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. 
Their hair was entwined with hissing 
serpents, and their bodies were cov¬ 
ered with impenetrable scales; they 
had wings, and brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth, and whoever looked 
upon them was turned to stone. The 
name Gorgon was given more espe¬ 
cially to Medusa, the only one of the 
sisters who was mortal. She was 
killed by Perseus, and her head was 
fixed on the shield of Minerva. 
From her blood sprang the winged 
horse Pegasus. 

Gosling, Giles. Landlord of the 
“Black Bear” inn at Cumnor, in 
Scott’s novel of “ Kenilworth.” 

Gospel Doctor. [Lat. Doctor JZran- 
ffdiem.] A title given to Wycliffe 
(d. 1384), the celebrated reformer, on 
account of his ardent attachment to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Go'thSm. A popular name for the 
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city of New York:—first given to it < 
in Salmagundi ” (a humorous work 
by Washington Irving, Wilkarn Ir¬ 
ving, and James K. Faulding), be¬ 
cause the inhabitants were such wise¬ 
acres. 

4Ssf* The allusion to the *' three wise 
men of Gotham * 5 who k “ went to sea in a 
bowl 51 is very obvious. The Gotham 
here referred to is a parish in Notting¬ 
hamshire, England, wnich has long beep 
celebrated — like tue Porygia of the Asi¬ 
atics, the AbJera of the Thracians, the 
Boeotia of tue Greeks, and the tjwabia of 
the modern Germans — for the remark¬ 
able stupiiity of its inhabitants. They 
are said to have heard the cuckoo upon a 
certain occasion, but, never having seen 
her, hedged the bush from which the note 
proceeded. A bus a is still shown there 
called the k * cuckoo-bush. 1 '’ Fuller says, 

** Tile proverb of * as wise as a man of 
Gotham 1 pus^etii publicly for the periph¬ 
rasis of a fool; and a hundred fopper¬ 
ies are forged and lathered on the towns¬ 
folk of Gotham..' 5 Wharton, speaking of 
l - tue idle pranks of the men of Gotham,' 5 
observes, that “ such pranks bore a ref¬ 
erence to some customary law tenures 
belonging to that place or its neighbor¬ 
hood, now grown obsolete. 51 Hearae, in 
allusion to this subject, also remarks, 

** Nor is there more reason to esteem. 

‘ The Merry Tales of the Mad Men of i 
Gotham " (which were much valued and | 
cried up in the time of Henry VIET., j 
though now sold at ballad-singers* stalls) 
as altogether romance; a certain skillful 
person having told me, more than once, 
that fcuey formerly held lands there by 
such customs as are touched upon in this 
hook.* 5 The book is that noticed by Wad- 
pole, — 4 * * The Merry Tales of the Mad 
Men of Gotham,’ a book extremely ad¬ 
mired, and often reprinted in that age, 
written by Lucas de Heere. a Flemish 
painter, who resided in England at the 
time of Eliz ibeth. 1 * Wood, however, tells 
ns that the tales were written by one 
Andrew Borde (or Andreas Perforatus, as 
he calls himself), a sort of traveling 
quack, from whom the name and occu¬ 
pation of the “ Merrv-andrew 11 are said 
to be derived. There is an ancient black- 
letter edition of the work in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, called u Certeine Merry 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, com¬ 
piled in the reign of Henry VIII.. by 
Dr. Andrew Borde, an eminent physician 
©f that period.' 51 Another derivation 
of the phrase 4 * wise men of Gotham, 55 
given in Thoroton’s u Nottingham¬ 
shire, 55 is, that when King John, in one 
of his u progresses,” was about to pass 


through Gotham toward Nottingham, he 
was prevented by the in Habitants, who 
thought that the ground over which a 
king passed became lor ever after a public 
road. The king was naturally incensed 
at this incivility, and sent some persons 
to punish the inhabitants, who bethought 
themselves of an expedient for avoiding 
the king's wrath. The messengers, on 
their arrival, found all tue people en¬ 
gaged in some foolish occupation or other, 
so that they returned to the court, and 
reported that Gotham was a village of 
fools. 

J8S 5 * The Germans have an old tale 
called the “Schildbiirger,” which cor¬ 
responds to our u Wise Men of Gotham, 55 
and which first appeared in I59S. 

Gottfhelf, Jeremias. A poor villager 
who is the hero of a touching story 
entitled u The Mirror of Peasants,” 
written by Albert Bitzius (1797- 
1854), a very popular Swiss author, 
who afterwards used the name as a 
pseudonym. 

Governor of Tilbury. See Til¬ 
bury, Governor of. 

Gow'er, The Moral. A name given 
by Chaucer, in the dedication of his 
‘•’Troilus and Cresseide,” and subse- 
uently by Lydgate and others, to 
ohn “Gower/a celebrated English 
poet of the fourteenth century, who 
wrote a poem called “ Confessio Aman- 
tis , 1 which discusses, in a solemn and 
sententious style, the morals and met¬ 
aphysics of love. 

O Moral Gower! this book I direct 
To thee and to the philosophical Strood, 

To vouch sauf there need is to correct 
Of your benignities and zeales good. 

Chaucer. 

Gowk-thrap 'pie, Maister. A cove¬ 
nanting preacher referred to as a 
11 chosen vessel,” in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of 4 ‘ Waverley.” 

[Naigeon, author of a life of Diderot] a man 
of coarse, mechanical, perhaps rather intrin¬ 
sically feeble intellect, and then with the 
vehemence of some pulpit-drumming Gowk- 
tkrapple, or precious Mr. Jabesh Bentowel,— 
only that his kirk is of the other complexion. 

Carlyle. 

Graai. See St. Graal. 

Graces. [Tat. Grntice.'] ( Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) Three sister-goddesses, 
daughters of Jupiter and Eurvnome, 
represented as beautiful and “modest 
virgins attendant upon Yenus. They 
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were the source of all favor, loveli¬ 
ness, and grace. Their names were 
Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia. 

Gra/ei-o'sf, (gra/shl-o'sf). A lovely- 
princess in an old and popular fairy¬ 
tale,— the object of the implacable 
ill-will of a step-mother named Gro- 
gnon, whose malicious designs are 
perpetually thwarted by Fereinet, a 
fairy prince, who is m love with 
Graciosa. 

Gracioso (grd-the-o'zo). A panto¬ 
mimic character in the popular com¬ 
edy of Spain, noted for his drollery, 
and corresponding with the Italian 
Harlequin and English clown. 

jEKg** Amid all these, and more accepta¬ 
ble than almost the whole put together, 
was the all-licensed fool, the Graeioso of 
the Spanish drama, who, with his cap 
fashioned into the resemblance of a cox¬ 
comb, and his bauble, a truncheon ter¬ 
minated by a carved figure wearing a 
fooPs-cap, in bis band, went, came, and 
returned, mingling in every scene of the 
piece, and interrupting the business, 
without having any share himself in the 
action, and ever and anon transferring his 
gibes from the actors on the stage to the 
audience who sat around, prompt to ap¬ 
plaud the whole. Sir IF. Scott. 

Gradasso (gra-dafe/so, 102). The name 
of a king of Sericana, who figures in 
Bojardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato” 
and Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso ” as 
a wonder of martial prowess. Insti¬ 
gated by a desire of winning the 
sword and courser of Rinaldo, he in¬ 
vades France, followed by his vassals, 
a crowned kings,” who never dare to 
address him but on their knees. The 
name is popularly used by the Ital¬ 
ians to designate a bully. 

Grad'grind, Thomas. A practical, 
utilitarian character in Dickens’s 
novel of “ Hard Times.” ‘‘A man 
of realities. A man of facts and cal¬ 
culations. A man who proceeds 
upon the principle that two and two 
are four, and nothing over, and who 
is not to be talked into allowing for 
any thing over. ... With a rule 
and a pair of scales and the multipli¬ 
cation-table always in his pocket, 
sir, ready to weigh and measure any 
parcel of human nature, and tell you 
exactly what it comes to.” 


. The Gradgrinds undervalue and disparag* 
it, and the Jesuits and their sympathizers are 
enraged at it. Church Review. 

Grail, The Holy. See St. Graajl. 

Gram (gram). A sword of trenchant 
sharpness owned by Siegfried. See 
SIEGFRIED. 

Granary of Europe. A name an¬ 
ciently given to the island of Sicily, 
on account of its fertility. 

Grand A l lian ce. {Hist.) A treaty 
between England, Leopold I., em¬ 
peror of Germany, and the States 
General, signed at Vienna, May' 12, 
1689. To this treaty' the king of 
Spain (Charles II.) and the Duke of 
Savoy (Victor Amadeus II.) acceded 
in 1690. Its objects were “to pro¬ 
cure satisfaction to his imperial maj¬ 
esty in regard to the Spanish succes¬ 
sion, obtam security to the English 
and Dutch for their dominions and 
commerce, prevent a union of the 
monarchies of France and Spain, and 
hinder the French from possessing 
the Spanish dominions in America.” 

Grand Corrupter. A name given to 
Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) in 
the libels of his time, and by his 
political opponents. 

Grand Elector. See Great Elect¬ 
or. 

Grand Gousier, or Grangousier 
(grdn'goo'se^l'). [Fr., great gullet. ] 
The father of Gargantua, in Rabe¬ 
lais’ romance of this name; thought 
by some to have been designed to 
represent Louis XII. of France, by 
others, John d’Albret, king of Ra- 
varre. 

Gran'dI-son, Sir Charles (-sn). The 
hero of Richardson’s novel entitled 
“ The History of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son.” In this character, Richardson 
designed to represent his ideal of a 

S irfect hero, — a union of the good 
hristian and the perfect English 
gentleman. 

JBSf* “ AH this does well enough in & 
funeral sermon or monumental inscrip¬ 
tion. where, bv privilege of suppressing 
the worst qualities and exaggerating the 
better, such images of perfection are 
sometimes presented. But, in the living 
world, a state of trial and a valley of tears. 
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such unspotted -worth, such unvarying ] 
perfection, is not to be met with; itcouid j 
not, if we suppose is to have existei ce, I 
be attended with ail those favors of for¬ 
tune which are accumulated upon Rich- j 
ardson's hero ; and hence the fatal ob- j 
jectioa of Sir Charles Grandlson being the 
* faultless monster that the world ne’er saw.’ ” 
isir TV. Scott. 

If we are by accident alone, I become as 
silent as a Turk, as formal as Sir Charles 
Grandison. Sir E. Buhcer Lytton. 

Gram'di-son Crom'weU (~sn). A 
nickname given by Mira bean to 
Lafayette, whom he looked upon as 
an ambitious man without power, 
and one who would coquet with the 
supreme authority without daring to 
seize it, or, indeed, possessing the 
means of doing so. 

Jggr* u There are nicknames of Mira- 
beau’s worth whole treatises. i Gran di¬ 
sc n Cromwell 5 Lafaj etfce, — write a vol¬ 
ume on the man, as many volumes have 
been written, and try to say more. It is 
the best likeness jet drawn of him.” 

Carlyle. 

Grand Mon.arq.ne, Le (lu gro I1 mo / - 
nark', 62). [Fr., the great monarch.] 
A title often applied to Louis XIV. 
(1638-1715), one of the most remark¬ 
able rulers that ever sat on the throne 
of France. In his long reign of sev¬ 
enty-two years, he reared the fabric 
of the absolute monarchy which con¬ 
tinued for more than seventy-two 
years after his death, when it was 
shaken to pieces in the storms of the 
Revolution: yet the ruling principles 
of his administration — uniformity 
and centralization — survived the 
wreck, and France is still governed 
by them. 

When it came to courtship, and your field 
of preferment was the Versailles CEil-de-Bceuf, 
and a Grand Jfonargtte walking encircled 
with scarlet women and adulators there, the 
course of the Mirabeaus grew still more com¬ 
plicated. Carlyle. 

Grandmothers Review, My. A 
nickname given to the u British Re¬ 
view,” a quarterly periodical owned 
and edited by a Mr. Roberts, whom 
Byron jocosely accused of having re¬ 
ceived a bribe from him. Mr. Rob¬ 
erts was foolish enough to take the 
matter quite seriously, declared that 
the charge was an absolute falsehood, 
and challenged Byron to name how 


and when the bribe was given. By¬ 
ron responded in an amusing letter, 
and turned the laugh against his op¬ 
ponent. 

“ I bribed My Grandmamma's Eerfrie, the 
British.” Don Juan. 

Am I flat, — ! tip My Grandmother a bit of 
prose. Am I dunned into sourness, — I cut 
up some deistical fellow for the Quarterly. 

Socles Ambroxianee. 

Gran© (gra'na). A horse of marvel¬ 
ous swiitness owned by Sieglried. 
See Siegfried. 

Granite State. A popular name for 
the State of New Hampshire, the 
mountainous portions of which are 
largely composed of granite. 

Gratiano. 1. (gra/she-lt'no.) A friend 
to Antonio and Bassanio, in Shake¬ 
speare's u Merchant of Venice.” 

2 . Brother to Brabantio, in Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy of “ Othello.” 

3. (grft-tse-lftno.) A character in 
the Italian popular dramatic enter¬ 
tainment called “ com media dell' 
arte." He is represented as a Bo¬ 
lognese doctor, and has a mask with 
a black nose and forehead and red 
cheeks; his character is that of a 
pedantic and tedious proser. 

Gray. 1. (Auld Robin.) The title of 
an ancient and celebrated ballad by 
Lady Anne Lindsay (afterward Lady 
Barnard), and the "name of its hero, 
a good old man married to a poor 
young girl whose lover was thought 
to have been lost at sea, but who 
returns to claim her hand a month 
after her marriage. 

2. (Barry.) A pseudonym of 
Robert Barry Coffin, an American 
writer whose" sketches first appeared 
In the u Home Joumal.” 

3. (Duncan.) The hero of a ballad 
of the same name by Burns. 

4. (Mary.) See Bell, Bessy. 

Greal. See St. Graal. 

Great Bastard. [Fr. Le Grand Ba- 
tard.] A sobriquet or surname given 
to Antoine de Bourgogne (1421-1504), 
a natural son of Philip the Good, 
Duke of Bourgogne. He was cele¬ 
brated for his bravery. 

Great Captain. [Sp. El Gran Capi- 
tan.] 1. Gonsalvo de Cordova (1453- 
1515), a distinguished general of 
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Spain. He was sent by Ferdinand , 
and Isabella to assist their kinsman, 
Ferdinand II. of Naples, in recover- j 
ing his kingdom from the French, j 
It was in the campaign of 1496, in 
which he drove the Jbreneh (who a 
rear before had possessed the whole 
Mngdom) entirely out of Sicily, that 
he was hailed by his soldiers as the 
Great Captain, a name by which he 
was ever afterward familiarly known 
throughout Europe. 

They [the people of India] could show 
bankers richer than the richest firms of Bar¬ 
celona and Cadiz, viceroys whose splendor 
far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
myriads of cavalry, and long trains of artillery 
which would have astonished the Great Cap¬ 
tain t. Macaulay. 

The great Castilian heroes, such as the Cid, 
Bernardo del Carpio, and Pelavo, are even 
now an essential portion of the faith and 
poetrv of the common people of Spain, and 
are still in some degree honored, as they were 
honored in the age of the Great Captain. 

Ticknor. 

2. A surname of Manuel I. (1120- 
1180), emperor of Trebizond. 

Great Qh-am of Literature. A name 
given to Dr. Johnson by Smollett, in 
a letter to John Wilkes. See Bos¬ 
well’s “Life of Johnson,” vol. ii. 
chap. iii. 

This [a prologue for the comedy of w The 
Good-natured Man "] immediately became an 
object of great solicitude with Goldsmith, 
knowing the weight an introduction from the 
Great Cham of Literature would have with 
the publie. W. Irving . 

Great Commoner. William Pitt 

(Earl of Chatham), a famous parlia- 
mentaiy orator, and for more than 
thirty years (1735-1766) a leader in 
the House of Commons. 

We leave the Great Commoner in the zenith 
of his glory. Macaulay. 

Great Dauphin. [Fr. Le Grand Dtm- 
j/hin.] A name given by French his¬ 
torians to the son of Louis XIV. He 
was bora in 1661, and died in 1711. 
See Little Dacphin. 

Greafc Duke. A title by which the 
Duke of Wellington (1769-1852) is 
often distinguished. 

Burv the Great Duke 

With an empire’s lamentation. 

Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation. Tennyson. 

Great Earl. A surname sometimes 
given to Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), 


Earl of Angus. He is better known 
as Archibald BeU-thb- Cat See Bell- 
the-Cat. 

Great Earl of Cork. A title be¬ 
stowed upon Richard Boyle (1566— 
1643), Earl of Cork, a nobleman who, 
possessing the largest estate of any 
English subject at that period, devot¬ 
ed it, in the most generous manner, 
to promoting public improvements. 

Great Elector. [Ger. Grasse Kur - 
,/arst] A surname given to Fred¬ 
erick William, elector of Branden¬ 
burg (1620-1688), a sovereign dis¬ 
tinguished for Ms military genius 
and his private virtues, for'the pru¬ 
dence and wisdom with which he 
administered the civil government, 
and for the zeal and success with 
which he labored to augment the 
prosperity of his dominions, and to 
, promote "the welfare of his people, 
j He is regarded as the founder of the 
Prussian greatness, and his reign 
gave to the country the military 
character which it still bears. 

Great-Heart, Mr. A character in the 
** Pilgrim’s Progress ” of Bunyan, 
represented as the guide of Christian's 
wife and children upon their journey 
to the Celestial City. 

Great Magician. An appellation of 
Sir Walter Scott, given to him on 
account of the singular fascination 
he exercises over his readers by his 
remarkable power of description and 
his charming style. The designation 
was originated by Professor John 
Wilson in a poem called “ The Magic 
Mirror,” addressed to Scott, and 

E ublished in the Edinburgh “Annual 
Register ” for 1812. 

And when once more the gracious vision 
spoke, 

I felt the voice familiar to mine ear; 

While many a faded dream of earth awoke. 
Connected strangely with that unknown 
seer, 

Who now stretched forth his arm, and on th* 
sand 

A circle round me traced, as with magician’s 
wand. Frof. J. IfUson. 

See Wizard of the North. 

Then spake the man clothed in plain ap¬ 
parel to the Great Magician who dwelleth m 
the old fastness, hard by the river Jordan 
[Tweed], which is by the'Border. 

Chaldee MS., Blackwood's Mag. (JLS1T). 

Great Marquis. 1. A title given to 
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James Graham, Marquis of Montrose ; 
(1612-1850), on account of his heroic i 
deeds in the cause of Charles I* 

I’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsay's pride, 

But never have I told thee yet 
How the Great Marquis died. Aytoun. 

2. A name given by the Portu- j 

f uese peasantry to Dom Sebastian j 
ose de Carvalho, Marquis de Pom- ; 
bal {1699-1782), the greatest of all 
Portuguese statesmen, and one of the 
ablest men of his time. 

Great Mogul. The title by which 
the chief of the Moguls, or of the 
empire founded in Hindostan by 
Baber in the fifteenth century, was 
known in Europe. The last person 
to whom this title of right belonged 
was Shah Allum, at whose death, in 
1806, the Mogul empire came to an 
end. 

Great Moralist. A title often applied 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), 
in allusion to the ethical character 
of his writings, particularly his es¬ 
says, from which Goldsmith said a 
complete system of morals might be 
drawn. 

Dr. Johnson thought life had few things 
better than the excitation produced by’ being 
whirled rapidly along in a post-chaise; but he 
who has in youth experienced the confident 
and independent feeling of a stout pedestrian 
in an interesting country, and during fine 
weather, will hold the taste of the Great Mor¬ 
alist cheap in comparison. Sir W. Scott, 

Great Unknown. A name given to 
the author of the *“ W averley Novels,’ ’ 
which, on their first appearance, were 
published anonymously, and which 
immediately acquired an extraordi¬ 
nary degree of popularity. The epi¬ 
thet was originated by' James Bal- 
lantyne- 

43P w The circumstance of Scott’s hav¬ 
ing published a poem in the same year in 
which k Waver ley ’ appeared, and his en¬ 
gagement in other literary undertakings 
being known, combined, with the com¬ 
mon prejudice that a poet cannot excel as 
a prose-writer, to avert from him for a 
time the suspicion of the authorship of 
the 1 Waverier 1 novels. The taciturnity 
of the few intrusted with the secret de¬ 
feated all attempt to obtain direct evi¬ 
dence as to who was the author. From 
the first, however, suspicion pointed 
strongly toward Scott: and so many cir¬ 
cumstances tended to strengthen it, that 


the disclosures from Constable's and Bal' 
lantyne's books, and his own confession, 
scarcely increased the moral conviction 
which had long prevailed, that he was 
the * Great Unknown ” Eng, Cyc . 

Great Witch, of Bal-w5r'y. A name 
popularly given to one Margaret 
Aiken, a Scotchwoman of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, who, 
on being accused of witchcraft, and 
subjected to torture, made a pretended 
confe.-sion of guilt, and, in order to 
save her life, informed upon others, 
asserting that they had a secret mark 
in their eyes by which she knew 
them for witches. She was carried 
about the country for the sake of de¬ 
tecting such emissaries of the Devil. 

Greave§, Sir Laun'ce-I6t. The title 
of a novel by Smollett (a sort of 
travesty of “ Don Quixote ”), and the 
name of its hero, a well-born young 
English squire of the time of George 
II., handsome, virtuous, and enlight¬ 
ened, but crack-brained, who sets 
out, attended by an old sea-captain 
for his Sancho Panza, to act “ as co¬ 
adjutor to the law, and even to rem¬ 
edy evils which the law cannot reach; 
to" detect fraud and treason, abase 
insolence, mortify pride, discourage 
slander, disgrace immodesty, and stig¬ 
matize ingratitude.” 

Greece, The Two Eyes of. See 
Two Eyes of Greece, The. 

Greek Commentator. A title given 
to Reman Nunez de Guzman (1488- 
1552), on account of his philological 
lectures, delivered in the University 
of Salamanca. 

Green, George a-. See George a- 
Green. 

Green-BagInquiry. {Eng. Hist,) A 
name given to an investigation into 
the nature of a green bag containing 
Reports on the state of the country 
(alleged to be papers of seditious im¬ 
port), which was laid before parlia¬ 
ment by the prince regent, Feb. 3, 
1817. These Reports were referred 
to secret committees, and in accord¬ 
ance with their recommendations the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
(March -3), and other coercive meas¬ 
ures adopted. 
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Green-eyed Monster. A common 
personification of jealousy. The ex¬ 
pression originated ■with Shakespeare. 

Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the Grezn-em<J Monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. Shak. 

Green Isle. Same as the Emerald 
Me. See Emerald Isle. 

If the Irish elves are anywise distinguished 
from those of Britain, it seems to be by their 
disposition to divide into factions, and fight 
among themselves, — a pugnacity characteris¬ 
tic of the Green Isle. Sir W. Scott. 

Green-Mountain State. A popular 
name of Y ermont, the Green Moun¬ 
tains being the principal mountain- 
range in the State. 

Greenwood, Grace. A nom de plume 
adopted by Mrs. Sara Jane (Clarke) 
Lippincott, a popular American au¬ 
thoress of the present day. 

Gre'mi-o. A suitor to Bianca, in 
Shakespeare's 44 Taming of the 
Shrew. 15 

Gretcben (gret'ken). See Marga¬ 
ret. 

Grethel, Gammer (greth'el; Ger. 
prm. gra/tel). The imaginary nar¬ 
rator of a series of German nursery 
tales, said to have been taken down 
by the brothers Grimm, from the lips 
of Frau Viehmanin, wife of a peasant 
in the neighborhood of Hesse Cassel. 
They have been translated into Eng¬ 
lish. 

Gride, Arthur. An old usurer in 
Dickens’s 41 Nicholas Nickleby.” 

Grimes, Old. See Old Grimes. 

Griirigo, Harry. A nom de plume of 
Henry Augustus Wise (b. 1819), an 
American writer, author of 44 Los 
Gringos,” 44 Captain Brand,” and 
other works. Uringo is a Spanish 
word meaning unintelligible . 

Grl-sel'dS, The Patient. A lady 
in Chaucer’s 44 Clerk of Oxenford’s 
Tale,” immortalized by her virtue 
and her patience. Thie model of 
womanly and wifely obedience, she 
comes victoriously out of the inost 
cruel and repeated ordeals to which 
her conjugal and maternal affections 
are subjected. [Written also Gri- 
seld, Grissell, Grizzell, Gri- 
seldis.] 


JKg“The story of Griselda was first 
told in the ^Decameron.” Boccaccio 
derived the incidents from Petrarch, 
who seems to have communicated them 
also to Chaucer. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century (1565), a song of 
41 Patient Grissel” appeared, and a prose 
history the same year. The theme has 
subsequently been treated in a great va¬ 
riety of ways. 

For patience she will prove a second Grissel, 
And Roman Lucrece for her chastity. 

Shak. 

He might cut 

My bodv into coins to give away 
Among'his other paupers; change rav sons, 
While I stood dumb as Gristld, tor black 
babes 

Or piteous foundlings. 

Mrs, E. B. Browning. 

Grognon (gron'yo 11 ', 62). See Gra- 

CIOSA. 

Grub Street. The former name of a 
street near Moorfields, in London, 
much inhabited by literary hacks 
(among whom Dr. Johnson includes 
44 the writers of Dictionaries”), 
whence it was proverbially used to 
characterize any worthless author, or 
any mean production. Foxe, the 
martyrologist, and Speed, the his¬ 
torian, resided in this street. In 
1830, the name was changed to 
Milton Street. 


LetBudgell charge low Grub Street on his 
quill. 

And write whate’er he please—except his 
will. Pope. 

I’d sooner ballads write, and Grub-Street 
lays. Gay. 

Ghran^le-to'm-Snf. A nickname 
sometimes given to those who were 
not of the Court party in the time 
of William and Maiy. They were 
at times honored with the name of 
44 Country party.” 

Gru'mi-o. A servant to Petruchio, 
in Shakespeare’s 44 Taming of the 
Shrew.” 


Grun, Anastasius (a-nA-st&'se-dbs 
griin, 34.) A nom de plume of Anton 
Alexander von Auersperg (b. 1806), 
a German poet. 

Grnn'dy, Mrs. A person frequent¬ 
ly referred to in Morton’s comedy, 
Speed the Plough,” but not intro¬ 
duced as one of the dramatis personae. 
The solicitude of Dame Ashtield, in 
this play, as to what will Mrs . Grundy 
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say, has given the latter great celeb¬ 
rity, the interrogatory having ac¬ 
quired a proverbial currency. 

You will be pleased to bear that I have hit 
upon a inode of satisfying the curiosity of our I 
fnend, Mrs. Grundy , — that is “ the world,”— ! 
without injury to any one. ! 

Sir E. JSulicer Lytton. j 

Gudrun (goo-droon 7 ). 1- A famous , 
mythical female character in the Edda j 
of Siunuml, married, by the magic arts ; 
of her mother, to Sigurd, who was be- j 
trothed to Brynhild. After the death j 
of Sigurd, she married King Atli [At- J 
tila], at the instance of her mother. 
She did not love him, however; and 
soon coming to hate him tor his 
cruelty, she took his life, having first 
caused him to drink out of the skulls, 
and eat the wasted hearts, of their 
two children, whom she had mur¬ 
dered. She then sought to put an end 
to her own wretched existence by 
throwing herself into the sea; but the 
waves bore her to the castle of King 
Jonakur, whom she married. 

2 The heroine of a celebrated 
North-Saxon poem supposed to have 
been composed in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and still extant at Vienna in a 
MS- of the fifteenth century. It was 
transla f erl into the modern High Ger¬ 
man in 18 ; j 8. Gudrun is the daugh¬ 
ter of King Hettel [Attila], and is 
betrothed to Her wig, king of Heligo¬ 
land; but her rejected suitor, Hart- 
muth, king of Norway, invades the 
dominions Af Hettel, kills him, and 
carries off Gudrun. As she still treats 
Hartmuth with contempt, and refuses 
to marry him, she is put to menial ser¬ 
vice. and is treated with great indig¬ 
nity by his mother, Gerlinda, or Gir- 
lint. "As she is one day washing linen 
by the sea, she learns that a fleet is 
bringing her brother and her lover to 
her rescue. She flings the linen into 
the sea, and, in order to escape pun¬ 
ishment for doing so, feigns that 
she is willing to marry Hartmuth. 
But Herwig now appears*on the scene, 
gains a decisive victory, puts Gerlinda 
to death, marries Gudrun. and, at 
her intercession, pardons Hartmuth. 
Gudrun is distinguished as a perfect 
model of angelic mercy, heroic forti¬ 
tude, and pious resignation. 


Guen'do-len (gwen 7 -). A divorced 
wife of Locrine. See Sabrixa. 

Gui-de'ri-us (gwi-, 9). A son of 
Cymbeline, in Shakespeare’s play of 
this name, passing under the assumed 
name of Polvdore, and supposed to 
be a son of Belarius. Guiderius, as 
well as Cymbeline, was a legendary 
or fabulous king of Britain. 

Guil/den-stern (gil 7 -). The name of 
a courtier, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of 4 * Hamlet.” 

JKS 3 * Rosencrantz and Guildenstem 
are favorable samples of the thorough¬ 
paced, time - serving court - knave; serv¬ 
ants of all work, ticketed, and to be hired 
for any hard or dirty job/’ 

Cowden Clarke. 

Gninart, Roque. See Roque Gui- 

XART. 

Guin'e-ver (gwinM- Queen to King 
Arthur, celebrated for her amours 
with Lancelot du Lac, and others. 
Hence the name was frequently ap¬ 
plied to any wanton woman. Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth says that she was 
of a noble Roman family, and the 
most beautiful woman In all Britain. 
["Written also Guenever, Guin¬ 
evere (gwin'e-veer 7 ), Guanbu¬ 
rn a r a ( gwan'hu-ma'ra,), G e n e u r a 
(ge-nu'ra), Ganora (gt-no'ra, 9), 
Geniev re (ge 7 n5~e'ver), and. Gi- 
n e v r a (gi-nev'rd).] 

GulTi-ver, Lemuel. The imaginary 
hero of Swift’s celebrated satirical 
romance entitled u Travels into sev¬ 
eral Remote Nations of the World, by 
Lemuel Gulliver.” He is represented 
as being first a surgeon in London, 
and then a captain of several ships. 
After having followed the sea for 
some years, he makes in succession 
four extraordinary voyages, in the 
first of which he gets wrecked on the 
coast of Lilliput, a country inhabited 
by pygmies; in the second, he is 
thrown among the people of Brobding- 
nag, who are giants of a tremendous 
size; in the ihird, he. is driven to 
Laputa, an empire of quack pretend¬ 
ers to science, knavish projectors, and 
sorcerers; and in the fourth, he visits 
the Houyhnhnms, a race of horses 
endowed with reason. 
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Gul-nare'. 1. A female character in 
Byron's poem of k * The Corsair.” 
She is rescued from a burning harem 
by Conrad, and, becoming passion- 1 
ately enamored of him, repays the 1 
service he has done her by taking , 
the life of the pasha, Seyd, into whose j 
hands Conrad falls. ’ j 

2. A character in one of the tales 
of the “Arabian Nights’ Entertain¬ 
ments.” 

fimn'mefs Ore. A marvelous island, 
fabled to float in the northern seas, — 
a fiction probably based upon the 
existence of some" partly submerged 
reef or shoal. The geographer Bu- 
rseus placed this island on his map 
in view of Stockholm. 

JSSg* 4 4 There is a tradition in the north¬ 
ern seas, and upon the coast of Norway, 
that floating islands may often be seen 
rising out of the bosom of the waves, with 
trees fully formed, having branches from 
which hang shells instead of fruits, but 
which disappear after some hours. Tor- 
laeus in his history of Norway, alludes to 
these. The sailors and inhabitants of 
the coast regard these places as the sub¬ 
marine habitations of evil spirits, who 
cause these islands to rise to taunt navi¬ 
gators, confuse their reckonings, and em¬ 
barrass their voyages.” Pickot. 

Gungnir (gdbhg'ner). ( Scand. Myth.) 
The name of Odin’s spear or lance. 

Gunpowder Plot. ( Eng. Hist.) A 
memorable conspiracy for overthrow¬ 
ing the government by blowing up 
the king, lords, and commons, at the 
opening of parliament on the 5th of 
November, 1605. This diabolical 
scheme was projected by Robert 
Cateaby, a Roman Catholic, who 
leagued with himself Guy Fawkes 
and several other persons, of the same 
faith, who were exasperated by the 
intolerant and persecuting spirit of 
James I. and his ministers. It was 
discovered, however, on the evening 
before it was to have been carried into 
execution, and the principal conspira¬ 
tors were put to death. 

Gunther, King (gfm'ter. 34). A hero 
whose adventures are related in the 
ancient German epic, the “ Nibelun- 
gen Lied;” brother to Chriemhild. 

Gurth. A Saxon swine-herd, the thrall 


of Cedric of Rotherwood, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe.” 

Gur'ton, Gammer (-tn). The hero¬ 
ine of an old English comedy, long 
supposed to be the earliest* in the 
language, but now ranked as the 
second in point of time. It was 
written about 1561, by John Still, 
afterward Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The plot turns upon the. loss of a 
needle by Gammer Gurton, — a seri¬ 
ous event at that period, especial!v in 
a remote village, — and the subse¬ 
quent discovery of it sticking in. the 
breeches of her man Hodge. 

Guzman, de .A lf araehe (gooth- 
man / da al-fa-rS'cha). The hero of 
a celebrated Spanish novel written 
by Mateo Aleman, and iirst printed 
at Madrid, in 1599. He begins his 
career as a dupe, but afterward 
becomes a consummate knave, and 
exhibits a rich variety of gifts in the 
various characters he is compelled by 
circumstances to assume, such as 
stable-boy, beggar, thief, coxcomb, 
mercenary, valet, pander, merchant, 
and the like. 

Guy, Sir, Earl of Warwick;. The 
hero of a famous English legend, 
which celebrates his surpassing prow¬ 
ess and the wonderful achievements 
by which he obtained the hand of his 
lady-love, the Fair Felice, as well as 
the adventures he subsequently met 
with in a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and on his return home. He 
is reputed to have lived in the reign 
of the Saxon King Athelstan. The 
romance of Sir Guy. mentioned by 
Chaucer in the 44 Canterbury Tales,” 
cannot be traced further l>ack than 
the earlier part of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. His existence at any period is 
very doubtful. 

jggp Among the romances of the Anglo- 
Danish cycle, by no means the least 
celebrated* is that of Guy of Warwick. 
It is one of the few which have been pre. 
served in the Anglo-Norman form: and 
it has gone through an extraordinary 
number of versions. Chaucer enumerate 
ed it among the romances of pris . ot 
those which in the fourteenth century 
were held in the highest estimation. 

Wright* 

The Lord-keeper was seared by a dun cow. 
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and he takes the young fellow who killed her , 
for G-uy of Warwick. Sir IK. Scott, j 

The conduct of the expedition was intrusted j 
to a valiant Dutchman, who for size and • 
weight might have matched with Colbr&nd, 
the Danish, champion slain by Guy of War¬ 
wick. Irving. 

Guy'on, Sir (gi'on). A knight whose 
adventures are related in the second 
book of Spenser's u Faery Queen.” 
To him was assigned the task of 
bringing into subjection a witch, 
Acrasia, and of destroying her resi¬ 
dence, the Bower of Bliss. Sir Gnyon 
represents the quality of Temperance 
in its largest sense; meaning that 
virtuous self-government which holds 
in check not only the inferior sensual 
appetites, but. also the impulses of 


passion and the movements of re¬ 
venge. 

Gy'&s. A mythical personage in Vir¬ 
gil's 11 jsEneid; ” a companion of 
JEneas, noted for his bravery. At 
the naval games exhibited bylEneas 
in honor of his father Andrises, Gy as 
commanded the ship ik Cliimaera,” of 
which Mencetes was the pilot. See 
Mencetes. 

Gy'g&s. [Gr. rvy^?.] (Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Coelus and Ten*a, 
a monstrous hundred-handed giant, 
who, with his brothers, made war 
upon the gods, and was slain by 
Hercules, and subjected to everlast¬ 
ing punishment in Tartarus. 
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Sa'dis. [Gr. ’Afo-rj?.] (Gr. <f* , 
Rom. Myth.) The god of the nether ! 
•world, the son of Saturn and Rhea, j 
and the brother of Jupiter and Nep- j 
tune. He is the same as Plato. The | 
name is also applied to his kingdom, 
the abode of the departed spirits, or 
shades. See Pluto. 

Ha'in5n. [Gr. Ainu*.] ( Gr. $ 

Myth.) A son of Creon of Thebes, 
and a lover of Antigone. He is said 
to have destroyed himself on hearing 
that Antigone* was condemned by her 
father to be entombed alive. 

Hagen (ha'gen). The murderer of 
Siegfried in the German epic, the 
“ ISTibelungen Lied;” represented as 
a pale-faced and one-eyed dwarf, of 
demon origin, who knows every thing, 
and whose sole desire is mischief. 
He is at last killed by Chriemhild, 
Siegfried’s wife, who strikes off his 
head with Siegfried’s own sword. 

Haidee (ht-deG. A beautiful young 
Greek girl, in Byron’s poem of u Don 
Juan.” 

Hajji Baba. See Baba, Hajji. 

Halcyone. See Alcyone. 

Hales, The Ever-memorable John. 
A name often given to John Hales 
(1584-1656), an able scholar and di¬ 
vine of the church of England. The 
epithet of “ever-memorable” was 
first applied to him after his decease, 
in the title prefixed to a collection 
of his writings, called his u Golden 
Remains,” published in 1659. 

Ham'S-dry'&dg. [Gr. AjxoSpuaSes, 
Lat. ffamadryodes.] (Gr. (f Ram. 
Myth.) Nymphs of the woods who 
•were bom "and died with particular 
trees. 

Ham'il-ton, Gail. A pseudonym 
adopted’ by Miss Mary Abigail 
Dodge, of Hamilton , Masssachnsetts, 
a popular American writer of the 
present day. 

Hamlet. In Shakespeare’s tragedy 


of the same name, son to the former, 
and nephew to the reigning, king 
of Denmark. 

“ This is that Hamlet the Dane 
whom we read of in our youth, and whom 
we seem almost to remember in our after- 
years ; he who made that famous solilo¬ 
quy on life, who gave the advice to the 
players, who thougnt 4 this goodly frame, 
the earth, a sterile promontory, and this 
"brave, overhanging firmament, the air, 
this majestie&l roof, fretted with golden 
fire, a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors ; 1 whom 4 man delighted not, nor 
woman neither ; 7 he who talked with the 
grave-diggers, and moralized on Yorick’s 
skull; the schoolfellow of Rosencrantzand 
Guildenstern at Wittenberg; the friend 
of Horatio: the lover of Ophelia: he that 
was mad and sent to England; the slow 
avenger of his father s death; who lived 
at the court of tlorweudillos five hun¬ 
dred * ears before we were bom, but all 
whose thoughts we seem to know as well 
as we do our own, because we have read 
them in Shakespeare.” Hazlitt. 

Jig 8 * The critics have been greatly di¬ 
vided in regard to Shakespeare's intent 
in this tragedy aud character. Coleridge 
thinks that Shakespeare’s purpite was 
44 to exhibit a character flying from the 
sense of reality, and seeking a reprieve 
from the pressure of its duties in that 
ideal activity, the overbalance of which, 
with the consequent indisposition to ac¬ 
tion, is Hamlet’s disease . 17 Hazlitt says, 
44 It is not a character marked by strength 
of passion or will, but by refinement of 
thought and feeling. . . . His ruling 
passion is to think, not to act; and any 
vague pretense that flatters this propen¬ 
sity instantly diverts him from his pre¬ 
vious purposes.” In Mr, R. G. White's 
view, 4k Hamlet is a man of contemplation, 
who is ever diverted from his purposed 
deeds by speculation upon their proba¬ 
ble consequences or their past causes, 
unless he acts too quickly, and under too 
much excitement, for any reflection to 
present itself. 7 * Goethe thought that 
Shakespeare designed to exhibit 44 a love¬ 
ly, pure, noble, and most moral nature, 
without the strength of nerve which 
forms a hero, sinking beneath a burden, 
which it cannot bear, and must not cast 
a wav. 7 * According to Sehlegel, 44 the 
whole [play] is intended to show that a 
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calculating consideration, ■which exhausts 
all the relations and possible consequences 
of a deed, must cripple the power of ac¬ 
tion - 15 

Hammer of Heretics. [Fr. Le 
Marimu dts Ilcreliques.'] 1 . A 
sobriquet given to Fierre d'Aillv 
(1350-14-251, a noted French cardinal 
and polemic. He was president of 
the council of Constance, by which 
John Huss was condemned. 

2. A surname applied to John 
Faber (d. 1541), from the title of 
one of his works. He was a native 
of Swabia, and an eminent Roman 
Catholic divine. 

Sammon. See Ammon. 

Handsome Englishman. [Fr. Le 
Ed Anglais.] A name given by the 
French troops under Turenne to John 
Chmchill (1650-1722), afterward the 
celebrated Duke of Marlborough, who 
was no less distinguished for the sin- 

S dar graces of his person, than for 
s brilliant courage and his consum¬ 
mate ability both as a soldier and a 
statesman. 

Handsome Swordsman. [Fr. Le 
Beau Sabreur .] A title popularly 
given to Joachim Murat (1767-1815), 
whet was highly distinguished for 
his %andsome person, accomplished 
horsemanship, and daring bravery as 
a cavalry officer- 

Hanging Judge. A surname fastened 
upon the Earl of Norbury (d. 1831), 
who was Chief Justice of the Com¬ 
mon Pleas m Ireland, from 1820 to 
1827. He is said to have been in the 
habit of jesting with criminals, on 
whom he was pronouncing sentence 
of death. 

Hans von Kippach. (hSnss fon rip'- 
pa|c, 67, 71). A fictitious personage, 
to ask for whom -was an old joke 
among the German students, nans 
is the German Joel*, and Mpjpach is 
a village neaT Leipsic. 

Hanswursf (hSnss'voorst, 68). [Ger., 
Jack Pudding.] A pantomimic char¬ 
acter formerly introduced into Ger¬ 
man comedies, and originally in¬ 
tended as a caricature of the Italian 
Hark quin, but corresponding more 
particularly with the Italian Macaroni, 


the French Jean Put age, the English 
Jack Pudding, and the Dutch Picket- 
kerrinye, — all favorite characters 
with the lower classes of the popula¬ 
tion, and called after favorite national 
dishes. Hanswurst was noted for 
his clumsiness, his gormandizing ap¬ 
petite, and his Falstatfian dimensions. 
He was driven from the German 
stage by Gottsehed, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Happy Valley. In Johnson’s “ Ras- 
selas,” a delightful valley, situated 
in Abyssinia. 

To his recollection, this retired spot was 
unparalleled in beauty by the richest scene* 
he had visited in his wanderings. Even the 
Happy Valley of Kasselas would have sunk 
into nothing: upon the comparison. 

Hir W. Scott. 

Har&'eas-tle, Mr. (hard'kas-sl). A 
character in Goldsmith’s comedy of 
fc4 She Stoops to Conquer;” repre¬ 
sented as prosy and hospitable. 

Har'le-qnin (harile-ldn or har'le- 
kwm). [Fr. Harlequin, Arlequin* Sp. 
Arhquin, It. Arlecchino; probably 
from Old Fr. hierlekin, hellequin, 
goblin, elf, Low Lat harlequinus, htl- 
lequinus , from D. and Old Ger. helle, 
hell. — Mahn.] X. The name of a 
well-known character in the popular 
extemporized Italian comedy, in 
which he originally figured as a 
servant of Pantaleone, the comic 
representative of Venetian foibles, 
and as the lover of Columbina, or 
the Arkchinetta. He appeared before 
the public with a shaven head, a 
masked face, unshod feet, and a coat 
of many colors. He also carried a 
light sword of lath, and his hat was 
in a deplorable condition. He was 
noted for his agility, and for being a 
great gourmand, though his gluttony 
had no effect upon the size of his 
person. In this character were sat¬ 
irized the roguery and drollery of 
the Bergamasks, who were proverbial 
for their intriguing knavery. Har¬ 
lequin is accordingly represented as 
a simple, ignorant' person, who tries 
very hard to be witty, even at the 
expense of being malicious. He is a 
parasite, cowardly, yet faithful and 
active, but easily induced, by fear 
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»r interest, to commit all sorts of i 
tricks and knaveries, From the Ital¬ 
ian stage he was transferred to that 
or other countries, in England, he 
was lirst introduced on the Mage by 
Rich, in the eighteenth century. I he 
harlequin, in its original conception, 
ha» almost ceased to possess a legit¬ 
imate existence in comedy, being 
confined, at the present day, to the 
sphere of Christmas pantomimes and 
puppet-shows, and to the improvised i 
plays of the Italians. 

is. A punning nickname conferred 
upon Robert Harley { lb‘61-1724j, Earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer, an English 
statesman of the time of Queen Anne, 
noted for his restless, intriguing dis¬ 
position. 

Harley. “ The Man of Feeling,” in 
Mackenzie’s novel of that name. 
He is remarkable for his line sensi¬ 
bility and benevolence, and his bash¬ 
fulness resulting from excessive deli¬ 
cacy. See Max of Feeling. 

j*vg=- “ The principal object of Macken¬ 
zie. in all his novels, has been to reach 
and sustain a* tone of moral pathos, by 
representing the effect of incidents, wheth¬ 
er important or trifling, upon the human 
mind, and especially those which were not 
only just, honorable, and intelligent, but 
so framed as to be responsive to those 
finer feelings to which ordinary hearts 
are callous. This is the direct and pro¬ 
fessed object of Mackenzie’s first work, 
which is m fact no narrative, but a series 
of successive incidents, each rendered 
interesting by the mode in which they 
operate on. the feelings of Harley.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

Harlot, Tbe Infamous IsTortbem. 
See Northern Harlot, The In¬ 
famous. 

HarT&we, Clarissa- The heroine 
of Richardson’s novel entitled 44 The 
History of Clarissa Harlowe; ” a 
young lady, who, to avoid a mat¬ 
rimonial union to which her heart 
cannot consent, and to which, she is 
urged by her parents, casts herself 
on the protection of a lover, who 
scandalously abuses the confidence 
she reposes" in him, and finally suc¬ 
ceeds in gratifying his passion, 
though he fails" in insnaring her 
virtue. She rejects the reparation of 


marriage, which is at length ten¬ 
dered, and retires to a solitary abode, 
where she expires, overwhelmed with 
grief and shame. 

“ It was reserved to Richardson to 
show there is a chastity of the soul, 
which can beam out spotless and unsul¬ 
lied even after that of the person has 
been violated; and the dignity of Cla¬ 
rissa, under her disgrace and her misfor¬ 
tunes. reminds us of the saying of the 
ancient poet, that a good man, struggling 
with rhe tide of adversity, and surmount¬ 
ing it, was a sight upon which the immor¬ 
tal gods might look down with pleasure.” 

Sir W. Scott . 

Har-moTri-a. [Gr. 'Ap^ovCalJ ( Gr. 
$ Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Mars 
and Yenus, and the wife of Cadmus. 
She is renowned in ancient story on 
account of a necklace which. * she 
received from her husband on her 
wedding-day, and which wrought 
mischief to "all who came into pos¬ 
session of it. 

B£r'61d, Childe (child, or child). The 
hero of Lord Byron's poem, u Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage; ” represented as 
a man of gentle birth, lofty bearing, 
and peerless intellect, who, having 
exhausted all the pleasures of youth 
and early manhood, and feeling the 
fiillness of satiety, loathes his fellow- 
bacchanals, and the 44 laughing dames 
in whom he did delight.” To banish 
his disgust and melancholy, he de¬ 
termines to travel; but, though he 
traverses some of the fairest portions 
of the earth, the feelings of bitterness 
and desolation still prey upon him, 
without for one moment lightening 
the weight upon his heart, or ena¬ 
bling him to lose his own wretched 
identity. 

Childe Harold may not be, nor 
do we believe he is. Lord Byron's very 
self; but he is Lord Byron's picture, 
sketched by Lord Byron himself, arranged 
in a fancy dress, and disguised perhaps 
by some extrinsic attributes, but still 
bearing a sufficient resemblance to the 
original to warrant the conclusion that 
we have drawn.'” Sir If. Scott. 

The feelings arising from so rich a land¬ 
scape as is displayed by the valley of the 
Rhine, must have been the same in every 
bosom,from the period when our Englishman 
took his solitary journey through it, in doubt 
a n d danger, tin that in which it heard the in- 
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dignant ChiZde Harold bid a proud farewell to 
his native country, in the vain search of a 
land m which his neart might throb leas 
fiercely. Sir If. Scott. 

Harpagon (ar / pa / go u/ , 02). The hero 
of Moliere’s comedy of *' L'Avare;” 
represented as a wretched miser, 
whose avarice has reached that point 
where it is without pride, and \vbo>e 
dread of losing his wealth has over¬ 
powered the desire of being thought 
to possess it. 

Some (part of the treasure) went to stop for 
a time the mouths of such claimants, who, 
being weary of fair promises, had become of 
opinion with Harpagon, that it was necessary 
to touch something substantial. Sir ff. Scott. 

Harpagon is not more unlike to Jourdain 
. . . than every one of Miss Austen’s young 
divines to all his reverend brethren. 

Macaulay. 

Har'pi-er, or Har'per. Some mys¬ 
terious personage referred to by the 
witches, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
u Macbeth,*’ a. iv., sc. 1. Collier sug¬ 
gests that the word may be a cor¬ 
ruption of harpy. The orthography 
of the first folio, and of the best 
modem editions, is Earpitr. 

Harpies. [Gr. v Apimai, swift robbers; 
Lat. Harpyim.] (Gr. tf Rom. Myth.) 
Three daughters of Neptune and 
Terra, considered as ministers of the 
vengeance of the gods. They were 
disgusting winged monsters, of fierce 
and loathsome aspect, with, the bodies 
of vultures, the heads of maidens, 
hands armed with long claws, and 
faces pale with hunger. They lived 
in an atmosphere of filth and stench, 
and polluted every thing they ap¬ 
proached. Their names are ~ com¬ 
monly given as Aeilo, Celaeno, and 
Ocvpete. 

Har-poc'rS-t&§. [Gr. 'ApwoKpcvn??.] 
(Myth.) The Greek name of the 
Egyptian Hunts , the god of the sun 
and of silence, represented with his 
finger on his mouth. 

Harris, Mrs. An imaginary person¬ 
age to whom Mrs. Gamp — a month¬ 
ly nurse who figures in Dickens’s 
novel of “Martin Chuzzlewit” — 
constantly refers as an authority for 
her own" fabrications and fancies. 
See Gamp, Mrs. Sarah. 

c: Mrs. Harris was a glorious cre¬ 
ation, or, rather, conception. Only, the 


numerous and respectable persons who 
bear that name mubt feel themselves ag¬ 
grieved ; for tneir very existence is now 
made a matter ot doubt. By one breath 
of tue magician, the solid fiesh-and-blood 
of all the Harrises has been volatilized 
into a hypothetical phantom.’’ 

Eraser's Mag. 

Now, hitherto, though the bandit was the 
nominal hero of the piece; though yuu were 
always hearing of him, — his wrongs, virtues, 
hair-breadth escapes,— he had never been 
seen. Not Mrs. Harris, in the immortal nar¬ 
rative, was more quoted and more mythical. 

Sir £. Bultce? Lytton. 

Hatch'way, Lieutenant Jack. The 
name of a retired naval officer, on 
half-pay, in Smollett’s novel, “ The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle.” 
He is represented as living with 
Commodore Trunnion as a compan¬ 
ion. 

He who can read the calamities of Trunnion 
and Hatchway, when run away with ov their 
mettled steeds, . . . without a good hearty 
burst of honest laughter, must be well quali¬ 
fied to look sad and gentleman-like with Lord 
Chesterfield or Master Stephen. Sir If. Scott. 

Hats and Caps. ( Swed. Hist. ) Pop¬ 
ular names given to two political 
factions by which Sweden was dis¬ 
tracted in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The former party was fa¬ 
vorable to France, the latter was in 
the interest of Russia. They were 
both broken up, and their "names 
prohibited, in 1771, by Gustavus HI., 
who desired to exclude foreign influ¬ 
ence. 

fi-S* “ £ Faction of Hats,’ 4 Faction of 
Gaps 5 (that is, n/gfit-caps, as being som¬ 
nolent and disinclined to France and 
War): seldom did a once valiant, far- 
shining nation sink to such, depths 1 5 5 

Carlyle. 

Hat'ter~&iek, Dirk. A Dutch smug¬ 
gler captain, and a thorough and 
desperate villain, in Scott’s novel of 
“ Guy Mannering.” IDs character 
is redeemed from utter sordidness 
and depravity only by his one vir¬ 
tue of integrity to His employers. 
a I was always faithful to my ship¬ 
owners, always accounted for cargo 
to the last stiver.” 

Hav'e-lbk the Dane. [Fr. Havelok 
te Harms.] The hero of an early 
French romance, the original of an 
ancient English romance of the same 
name, founded upon a story of the 
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Saxon era relating to the town of 
Grimsby, in .Lincolnshire. 

Hawk'a-bites. The same as Tityre 
Tus. * See Tityke Tcs. 

H&wk'eye State. The State of Iowa; 
— said to be so named after an In¬ 
dian chief, who was once a terror 
to voyagturs to its borders. 

Head of Africa. A name formerly 
given to the Cape of Good Hope. 

HSad'rigg, Cud'die (or Cuthbert). 
A plowman in Lady Bel leaden's 
service, in Scott’s novel of “Old 
Mortality.” 

Heart of Mid-Lo'tM-Sxu A poetical 
and popular name of the old jail in 
Edinburgh, the capital of the county 
of Mid-Lothian. It was taken down 
in 1817. One of Scott’s novels bears 
this name as its title. 

Hebe. [Gr. ( Gr. cf Rom. 

Myth.) The goddess of youth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the cup-bearer of the gods. She was 
banished from heaven on account of 
an unlucky fall. 

"Wreathed smiles. 

Such ns hang on Hehe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek. MUton. 

Hec'S-te (sometimes Anglicized hek / - 
at). [Gr. 'EicaTT?.] [Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Jupiter and 
Latona; a mysterious divinity called 
Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and 
Hecate , or Proserpina , in hell. In 
the latter character, she is described 
as a powerful and cruel goddess, of 
hideous appearance, having all the 
magical powers of the universe at 
her command, and sending upon the 
earth all kinds of demons and terrible 
phantoms. 

Hec'tor. [Gr. ’Ektwp.] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) The son of Priam, king of 
Troy, by Hecuba, and the bravest 
and* ablest of all the Trojan chiefs 
who fought against the Greeks. For 
a long time he gloriously defended 
Troy, but was at last slain in single 
combat by Achilles, who dragged his 
body in insulting triumph three times 
around the tomb of ratroclus and 
the walls of the beleaguered citv 
His exploits are sung bv Homer m 


the “ Iliad.” One of the most beau¬ 
tiful and affecting as well as cele¬ 
brated episodes m this poem is that 
in which Hector takes leave of his 
wife and child at the Seaman gate 
before going into battle. 

Hec'tor tie Ma'rys, Sir. A knight 
of the Hound Table, brother of Lan¬ 
celot du Lac. 

Hec'tor of Germany- A title given 
by the old chroniclers to Joachim II., 
elector of Brandenburg (d. 1571). 

Hee'tors. See Titykz Tus- 

Hec'u-ba. [Gr. *E«:a^.] ( Gr. $ Rom . 
Myth.) The second wife of Priam, 
king of Troy, and the mother of Paris 
and Hector. After the fall of Troy, 
she fell into the hands of the Greeks 
as a slave, and, according to one 
account, threw herself in despair into 
the sea. 

Heep, Uriah. A detestable char¬ 
acter in Dickens’s novel of “ David 
Copperfield,” who, under the garb 
of the most abject humility, conceals 
a diabolic hatred and malignity. “ I 
am well aware,” quoth he, “ that I am 
the umblest person going, let the 
other be who he may. My mother 
is likewise a very umble person. We 
live in a numble* abode. Master Cop- 
pertield, but have much to be thank- 
mi for. My father’s former calling 
was umble; he was a sexton.” 

Heimdall (himdial). (Scancl Myth.} 
A god who stands as sentinel at the 
bridge of Bifrost, to prevent the 
giants from forcing their way into 
heaven. It is said of him, tliat he 
requires less sleep than a bird, that 
he can see to a distance of one hun¬ 
dred leagues, as well by night as by 
day, and that he can hear the grass 
grow and also the wool on sheep's 
backs. See Gjallar. [Written also 
HeimdaL] 

Heir of the Republic. A name 
given to Napoleon Bonaparte, “the 
plebeian child of the Revolution,” 
who, in 1799, by a bold coup cf etat 7 
overthrew the directory, and made 
himself First Consul of France with 
sovereign powers; and who, in 1804, 
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assumed the title of emperor, and 
destroyed the last vestiges oi democ¬ 
racy and treedom. 

Hel, or Me'liL (<$ cantl Myth.) The 
queen of the dead, daughter of the 
evil - hearted Loki and a giantess 
named Angurboda. She was iright- 
ful to behold, her aspect being tero- j 
cious, and the upper part of her I 
body' black or livid from congealed J 
blood. Her abode (Helheim) was a 
vast castle in Xidheim, in the midst 
of eternal damp, snow. ice, and dark¬ 
ness. Here she received all who died 
of old age or disease. She was an 
inexorable divinity, and would re¬ 
lease no one who had once entered 
her domain. 

Uprose the king of men with speed, 

And saddled straight his coal-black steed; 
Down the yawning steep he rode. 

That leadsho Bela's drear abode. 

Till full before his fearless eyes. 

The portals nine of hell arise. Gray. 

Helen. [Gr. 'EAeVij, Lat. Helena ] 

{ Gr. tf* Rom. Myth.) A daughter of 
Jupiter and Leda, and the wife of 
Menelaus, king of Sparta. She "was 
the most beautiful woman of her age. 
In the absence of her husband, Paris, 
son of King Priam, carried her off to 
Troy, which was the cause of the ten 
years’ war against that city', and of 
its final destruction. 

Helen, Burd. See Bupj> Helen. 

HePe-n|. 1. See Helen. 

2. A* lady in Shakespeare’s u Mid¬ 
summer-Night's Dream,” in love 
with Demetrius. 

3. The heroine of Shakespeare’s 
“ All ’s Well that Ends Well,” dis¬ 
tinguished for her romantic passion, 
for Bertram, and her patient endur¬ 
ance of the most adverse fortune. 

There was never, perhaps, a more 
beautiful picture of a woman’s love, 
cherished in secret: not self-consuming 
in silent languishment; not pining in 
thought: not passive and ‘desponding 
over its idol ; 1 but patient and hopeful; 
strong in its own. intensity, and sustained 
by its own fond faith. . . . The situation 
of Helena is the most painful and de¬ 
grading in which a woman can be placed. 
She is poor and lowly: she loves a man 
[Bertram] who is far her superior in rank, 
who repavs her love with indifference, 
and rejects her hand with scorn. She 


marries him against his will; he leaves 
her, with contumely, on the day of their 
marriage, and makes his return to hex 
arms depend on condition;, apparently 
impossible. All the circumstances and 
details with which Helena is surrounded 
are shocking to our feelings, and mound¬ 
ing to our delicacy : and 3 et the beauty 
of the character is made to triumph over 
HI.” Mrs. Jem,tson, 

HePe-nS, The Patient. A character 
in an oid popular tale, repieduced in 
Germany by' Tieck. 

HePe-nus. [Gr. *EAevos.] {Gr. $ 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba, "and a celebrated sooths-ayer. 

He-li'$-d£s. [Gr. *HAie6«.] ( Gr. $ 

Rom. Myth .) Daughters of Helios or 
Sol (the* sun), changed into poplars 
on account of their grief at the death 
of their brother Phaethon. Their 
names were Lampethusa, Lampetia, 
and Pluethusa. 

HePI-cSn. [Gr. ‘EAucdw.] A moun¬ 
tain of Boeolia, in Greece, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses. 

From Helicon's harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take. 

Gray . 

Heli-os. [Gr. *HAlov.] {Gr. Myth.) 
The sun-god; identified in later times 
with Apollo or Phoebus. He corre¬ 
sponds to the Koman SuL 

HePle. [Gr. ’eaatj.] ( Gr. <f* Ito*. 
Myth.) A daughter of Athamas ai d 
Nephele. With her brother 1 hrixus, 
she tied, on a golden fleeced 1 am, from 
her step-mother I no to t’alchas, but 
fell into the strait called alter her the 
Hellespont. 

Hel-ve'ti-S (23). The Latin name of 
Switzerland; sometimes used in mod¬ 
ern poetry'. 

See from the ashes of Helvetia's pile 
The whitened skull of old Seivotus smile! 

Holmes. 

Henriette {Fr. pi'cm. on're-eP, 62). 
A daughter of C’h resale in Moliere’s 
comedy, u Les Femmes Sav antes.” 
Her name has become proverbial in 
the French language as a type of a 
perfect woman. 

He-phses'tus. [GrPH^ato-ros.j {Myth.) 
The Greek name of the god called 
Vulcan by T the Bomans. See Vul¬ 


can. 
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He^rfe (9). [Gr. ’Hpa, "Rpyj.'] {Myth.) i 
The Greek name of the wife of J upi- i 
ter, called Juno bv the Romans. See j 
J UNO. " j 

H6r / a-clei'd.ae. [Gr.'HpaxAeZScu.] (Gr. [ 
tf Rom. Myth ). The descendants of 
Hercules. See Hercules. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 

Her'cu-les. [Gr. ’HpoxA^s.] ( Gr. cf ! 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter and j 
Alemena, the most famous hero of J 
fabulous history, remarkable for his 1 
great strength! and for his many 
wonderful achievements, particularly j 
his performance of twelve labors im- ! 
posed upon him by his kinsman 
Eurystheus. These were, 1. To 
destroy a lion which haunted the 
mountain valley of Nemea. 2. To kill 
a formidable hydra which infested the 
forest and marsh of Lerna. (See 
Hydra.) 3. To capture a swift stag, 
with golden antlers and brazen feet, 
which belonged to Diana. 4. To 
take alive a wild boar which ravaged 
the neighborhood of Ervmanthus. 

5. To cleanse the Augean stables. 
(See Augeas.) 6. To slay certain 
frightful carnivorous birds that deso¬ 
lated the country near Lake Stvm- 
phalis, in Arcadia. 7. To bring alive 
to Eurystheus a remarkable mad bull 
belonging to Minos, king of Crete. 8. 
To obtain the mares of Diomedes, king 
of the Bistones in Thrace, which fed 
on human flesh. 9. To procure the 
girdle of Hippolyta, queen of the 
Amazons. 10. To kill the monster 
Geryon, and bring his herds to Ar¬ 
gos! (See Geryon.) 11. To obtain 
certain golden apples which were 
concealed in the gardens of the Hes- 
perides. (See Hesperides.) _ 12. 
To bring from the infernal regions 
the three-headed dog Cerberus. (See 
Cerberus.) To these 4 * twelve 
labors’" must be added many other 
exploits, such as his strangling two 
serpents sent by Juno to destroy him 
while yet an infant; his battles with 
the Centaurs and with the Giants; his 
participation in the Argonautic ex¬ 
pedition ; his liberation of Prometheus 
and Theseus; and the like. It is re- 
ated by the sophist Prodicus, that 


Hercules in his youth met the god¬ 
desses of Pleasure and Virtue at the 
cross-wavs, and that each endeavored 
to persuade him to become her vo¬ 
tary; but he rejected the charms of 
Pleasure, and chose Virtue to be the 
constant companion of his life. (See 
Dejanira and Hylas.) [Called 
also Aki<it6, after his grandfather Al¬ 
caeus.] 

The old world knew nothing of Conversion; 
instead of an “ Kcce Homo ” [Behold the Man I 
See John xix. 3], they had only some Choice 
of Hercules. Carlyle. 

Heretics, Hammer of. See Ham¬ 
mer of Heretics. 

Hermamn (hef'man). The hero of 
Goethe's poem entitled “Hermann 
und Dorothea.'" 

The aim of the “ Hermann and 
Dorothea ” is “ in an epic crucible to free 
from its dross the pure human existence 
of a small German town, and at the same 
time mirror in a small glass the great 
movements and changes of the world’s 
stage.” Goethe , Trans. 

Her'mes. [Gr. *Epp%.] (Myth.) The 
Greek name of Mercury. See Mer¬ 
cury'. 

Her'mi-a. A lady in Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” in 
love with Lysander. 

Her-mi/o-ne. [Gr. 'Ep/xmvTj.] (Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) 1. The only daughter 
of Menelaus and Helen, celebrated 
for her beauty. She became the wife 
of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), the son 
of Achilles ; but, having been previ¬ 
ously promised to Orestes, whom she 
loved, the latter procured the assas¬ 
sination of Pyrrhus, and carried her 
off and married her. 

2. The heroine of the first three 
acts of Shakespeare’s 44 Winter’s 
Tale.” 

43r* “ She is the wife of Leontes, king 
of Sicilia, and, though in the prime of 
beauty and womanhood, is not repre¬ 
sented in the first bloom, of youth. Her 
husband, on slight grounds, suspects her 
of infidelity with his friend Polixenes, 
king of Bohemia. The suspicion once 
admitted, and working on a jealous, pas¬ 
sionate, and vindictive mind, becomes a 
settled and confirmed opinion. Hermione 
is thrown into a dunueon ; her new-born 
infant is taken from, her, and, by the order 
of her husband, frantic with jealousy. 
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exposed to death on a desert shore; she 
is herself brought to a public trial for 
treason and ineoutinency, defends her¬ 
self nobly, and is pronounced innocent 
by the oracle. But, at the very moment 
that she is acquitted, she learns the death 
of the prince, her son, who, 

* Conceiving the dishonor of his mother. 

Had straight declined, drooped, took it deep- 

ly, 

Fastened and fixed the shame on’t in himself, 
Threw off his spirit, appetite, and sleep. 

And. downright languished.’ 

She swoons away with grief, and her sup¬ 
posed death concludes the third act. The 
two last acts are occupied with the adven¬ 
tures of her daughter Peril! ta; and with 
the restoration of Perdita to the arms of 
her mother, aud the reconciliation of Her- 
xnione and Leontes, the piece concludes. 
Such, in few words, is the dramatic situ¬ 
ation. The character of Hermione exhib¬ 
its what is never found in the other sex, 
but rarely in our own,—yet sometimes, 
— dignity without pride, love without 
passion, and tenderness without weak¬ 
ness.” Mrs. Jameson. 

Herxnod (her'mod, or her'mod). 
( Scnnd. Myth.) A son of Odin, and 
the messenger of the gods. 

He'ro (9). [Gr. *H P A] 1. (Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) A beautiful priestess 
of Yenus at Sestos, in Thrace, be¬ 
loved by Leander of Abydos, who 
repeatedly swam across file Helles¬ 
pont to visit her; but, he being at 
length unfortunately drowned, she 
threw herself, in despair, into the sea. 

2. Daughter of Leonato, and a 
friend of Beatrice, in Shakespeare's 
‘•Much Ado about Nothing.” 

Jjj® 5 * u The character of Hero is well con¬ 
trasted with chat of Beatrice, and their 
mutual attachment is very beautiful and 
natural. When they are both on the 
scene together, Hero has but little to say 
for herself; Beatrice asserts the rule of a 
master-spirit, eclipses her by her mental 
superiority, abashes her by her raillery, 
dictates to her. answers for her, and 
would fain inspire her gentle-hearted 
cousin with some of her own assurance. 
. . . But Shakespeare knew well how to 
make one character subordinate to anoth¬ 
er. without sacrificing the slightest por¬ 
tion of its effect; and Hero, added to her 
grace and softness, and all the interest 
which attaches to her as the sentimental 
heroine of the play, possesses an intel¬ 
lectual beauty of h*r own. When she 
has Beatrice at an advantage, she repavs 
her, with interest, in the severe, but most 


animated and elegant picture she draw* 
of her cousims imperious character and 
unbridled levity of tongue . 11 

Mrs. Jameson. 

HSr'on, Robert. A pseudonym under 
•which John Pinkerton (1758-18*26) 
published a work, entitled ’* Letters 
on. Literature,” distinguished for its 
strange system of spelling, as well as 
for the singular opinions advanced in 
it on the value of the Greek and 
Homan writers. 

Hero of the Nile. A surname often 
given to Horatio Nelson (1758-1805), 
the illustrious naval commander of 
England, who, on the first of August, 
1708, with a greatly inferior force, 
attacked, and nearly destroyed, a 
French fleet under the command of 
Bruevs, in Aboukir Bay. 

He-r 0 S'trj|-tUS. [Gr. 'HpoerTpaTO?.] 
An Ephesian, who, to acquire im¬ 
perishable fame, set tire to the mag¬ 
nificent temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
b. c. 356- He was tortured to death 
for the deed, and a decree was passed 
that no one should mention his name 
under pain of capital punishment; 
but the effect produced was exactly 
the opposite of that which was intend¬ 
ed. [Called also Rratustratus.] 

Her'tha. (Teutonic Myth.) A per¬ 
sonification of the earth. Hertha was 
worshiped by the ancient Germans 
and the Angio-Saxons, as well as by 
the Norsemen. The name is some¬ 
times used as a synonym of Frigga. 
See Frigga. 

Her Trippa (6r trep/pa')- The name 
of one of the characters in Rabelais’ 
“ Pantagruel ” 

HerTrippa is undoubtedly Hen- 
ricus Cornelius Agrippa burlesqued. Her 
is Henrirv\, or Hrricvs , or perhaps al¬ 
ludes to Herr, because he was a German, 
and Agrippa is turned into Trijrpa , to 
play upon the word tripe .' 1 ' 1 Motteux. 

He-si'o-ne. [Gr. 'Haroi^.] ( Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Laom- 
edon, king of Troy, rescued -from a 
sea-monster by Hercules, and given 
in marriage to Telamon, to whom 
she bore Teucer. 

j Hes-pSr'I-d$s. [Gr. 'Eo-n-eptSe?.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) Three nymphs, 
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daughters of Hesperus, — or, as some 
say, of Erebus and Nox,— and guard¬ 
ians of the golden apples which Juno, 
on her marriage with J upiter, received 
from Terra, and which were kept in 
a garden on an island beyond Mount 
Atlas, in Africa. The tree which bore 
them was watched by a huge dragon. 

Hes'pe-rus. [Gr. "Eo-irepo?.] ( Gr. <? 
Rom. Myth.) A personification of the 
evening star, worshiped with divine 
honors. According to one form of 
the legend, he was the son of Cepha- 
lus and Aurora; according to another 
form, the son of Iapetus and Asia. 
Diodorus calls him a son of Atlas, 
and says that he was fond of astron¬ 
omy, and that once, after having 
ascended Mount Atlas to observe the 
stars, he disappeared, and was seen 
on earth no more. 

Hes'ti-S. [Gr. *E<rrio.] { Gr. Myth.) 
The Greek name of the goddess 
worshiped by the Romans as Vesta. 
See Y esta. 

H£'$-w&'£h&* A mythical personage 
of miraculous birth, believed by the 
North American Indians tohave been 
sent among them to clear their rivers, 
forests, and fishing-grounds, and to 
teach them the arts of peace. The 
story of Hiawatha has been made the 
subject of a poem by Longfellow. 

Hi-ber'ni-S. The Latin name of 
Ireland, often used in modem poetry. 

Hiek'S-fdmffc, Thomas, or Jack. 
The name of a famous character in 
an old legendary tale of the same 
name, doubtless* a popular corrup¬ 
tion of an ancient Northern romance. 
He is described as a poor laborer 
of the time of William the Con¬ 
queror, and the possessor of super¬ 
human strength, which enabled him 
to accomplish achievements so won¬ 
derful, and of such public importance 
and benefit, that he was knighted by 
his grateful king, and made governor 
of East Anglia, or Thanet. See 
“ Qu. Rev.,” No. XLI. art. Y. 

When a man sits down to write a history, 
though, it he but the history of Jack fiicka- 
ihrijt or Tom Thumb, he knows no more 
than his heels what lets and confounded 
hindrances he is to meet with in his way. 

Sterne. 


Hieronymo. See Jeronimo. 

High-heels. A faction or party in 
Lilliput opposed to the Low-heels. 
These parties were so called from the 
high and low heels of their shoes, by 
which they respectively distinguished 
themselves. The High-heels, it was 
alleged, were most agreeable to the 
ancient constitution of the empire, 
but the emperor made use only of 
Low-heels in the administration of 
the government. Under these desig¬ 
nations, Swift satirized the High- 
church and Low-church parties of 
his time, or the Whigs and Tories. 
See Gulliver and Lilliput. 

Highland MLary. Mary Campbell, 
Burns’s first love, the subject of 
some of his most beautiful songs, 
and of the elegy, To Mary in 
Heaven.” 

Hin'doo§. A cant name given to the 
“ Know-nothing” or Native-Ameri¬ 
can party in the United States, Dan¬ 
iel U liman, their candidate for The 
Presidency, having been charged 
writh being a native of Calcutta. 

Hip / po-ere'ne (the English poets some¬ 
times pronounce it in three syllables , 
hip'po-kreen). [Gr. Tmrcwepv^.] A 
fountain near Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses, and fabled to have been 
reduced by a stroke of Pegasus’s 
oof. Longfellow has made use of 
this myth in his Pegasus in Pound.” 
See Pegasus. 

Oh fur a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Mippoareme, 
"With beaded bubbles winking at the brim! 

Ktais. 

Hjp / pO-df-mi / a. [Gr. Twwo5dju.eia.J 
(Gr. Rom. Myth.) The real name 
of Briseis, the beloved slave of Achil¬ 
les- See Briseis. 

Hip-pol'^-tS. [Gr. TwffoAi'rrj.j 1. 
( Gr. tf Rom. Myth.) A qu€ 2 n of 
the Amazons, and daughter of Mars, 
slain by Hercules, according to one 
account, but, according to another, 
conquered by Theseus, who married 
her, and had* hv her his son Hippolv- 
tus- [Written also H ippo 1 y te.) 

The worthy Doctor . . . magnanimously 
suppressed his own inclination to become the 
Theseus to this JTippotpia, in deference to the 
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rights of hospitality, which enjoined him to 
tor hear interference with the pleasurable pur- 
suite of his young friend. Sir W. Scott. 

2. Queen of the Amazons, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Micbummer-N ight’s 
Dream.” 

Hip-pol'jf-tus. [Gr. ‘ijrffdAi/ro?.] ( Gr. 
f Bom. Myth.) A' son of Theseus, 
king of Athens, by Anriope or Hip- 
polyta. His step-mother, Phaedra, — 
the'second wife of Theseus, — fell in 
love with him, but, finding' that her 
passion was not responded to, she ac¬ 
cused him to her husband of attempts 
upon her chastity; the king in his 
rage cursed him, and prayed for his 
destruction, whereupon he was thrown 
from his chariot and dragged to death 
by his horses. iEsculapius, however, 
restored him to life, and Diana placed 
him, under the name of Virbius, and 
under the protection of the nymph 
Egeria, in the grove of Arieia, where 
he afterward received divine honors. 

Hip-porn'e-don.. [Gr. TinroueSim'.] 

( Gr. f Rom. Myth.) One of the 
seven Grecian chiefs who engaged in 
the siege of Thebes. 

Hlp-pom'e-H&S. [Gr. T7r7ro,u.ei'i?s-.] 

( Gr. f Rom. Myth.) A Grecian 
prince who conquered Atalanta in a 
race, and thus obtained her as his 
wife. See Atalanta. 

Even here, in this region of wonders, I find 
That light-footed Fancy leaves Truth far be¬ 
hind; 

Or, at least, like Hiopom.ene.\ turns her astray 
By the golden illusions he flings in her wav. 

T. Moore. 

IIip-pot'!-des. [Gr. ‘iTTTroTaSjjs ] ( Gr. 
<f limn. Myth ) A name given to 
JEolus, as the grandson of Hippotes. 
See JEolus. 

He . . . questioned every gust of rugged 
wings 

That blows from off each beaked promon¬ 
tory ; . - . 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings. 
That not a blast was from his dungeon staved. 

Mtfton. 

393'ren (9). [A corruption of Irene.] 
The heroine of an old plav by George 
Peele, entitled u The Turkish Ma¬ 
homet. and Hiren, the fair Greek; ” 
referred to by Pistol, in Shakespeare’s 
“ King Henry IY.,’,’ Part II., a. ii., 
sc. 4. The * name is proverbially 
used bv the writers of that day to 
designate a strumpet. 


“ Come, come,” exclaimed Oldbuck; “ wha* 

| is the meaning ot all this.' Hu\e we got 
1 Jbtircn nere i Yv e ’ll have no swaggering here, 

1 youngsters.” .'sir Scott. 

i His-pa'ni-$. The ancient Latin name 
| of Spain; sometimes used in modem 
I poetry* 

j Hob'bi-did'&nge. The name of one 
of the fiends mentioned by Shake¬ 
speare in "Lear 55 (a. iv., sc. 1), and 
taken from Harsnet’s " Declaration 
of Egregious Lopish Impoatui'es.” 
See x* HBBEitTiGiBBET, 1. [ \\ ritten 
Hopdance in a. iii., sc. 6*.J 

HojOidiUance, prince of dumbness. Shak. 

Hob'gob Tin. A name formerly given 
to the merry spirit usually' called 
JPuck , or Rooin Goodfelluia. 

" Goblin is the French gobelin , 
German kobold; Hob is Rob , Robm , Bob ; 
ju*t as Hodge is Roger. ” Keightley. 

Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet 
Puck, 

You do their work, and they shall have good 
luck. Shak * 

Hob'i-nol. A name given by Spen- 
• ser, in his u Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
to Gabriel Harvey {1545-1630), a per¬ 
sonal friend, a respectable poet and 
prose- writer, and one of the most 
learned persons of his age. [Writ¬ 
ten also H o b b i n o 1.] 

Hob'o-mok'ko. The name of an 
evil spirit among the North American 
Indians. 

Hob'son, Tobias (-sn). A carrier 
who lived at Cambridge (Eng.) in 
the seventeenth century. He kept a 
stable, and let out horses, but obliged 
each customer to take the one which 
stood next to the door. Hence the 
proverbial expression, “ Hobson’s 
choice,” used to denote a choice 
without an alternative. 

Hocus, Humphrey. A nickname 
used to designate the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, in Arbuthnot’s u History of 
John Bull.” 

Hodeken (hd'da-ken, 46). [Ger., lit¬ 
tle hat.] A famous German kobold, 
or domestic fairy servant; — so called 
because he always wore a little felt 
hat pulled down over his face. 

Hodge. The goodman of Gammer 
Gurton, in the old play of “ Gammer 
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Guxton’s Needle-” See Gcrtox, 
Gammer. 

H6o.ur (lio-dbor, 46). (Scimtl. Myth.) 

A blind god who destroyed his broth¬ 
er Baldur, at tire instigation of Loki, 
without meaning to do so- He is the 
type ot mgiit aud darkness, as Hai¬ 
dar is of hgnt and day. [Written 
also Hod, Hoder.] 

Hol'o-ter'nes. 1. See Judith. 

2. [hr. ( iliubal) holo/tntt.] The 
name of a pedant living in Paris, 
under whose care Gargantua, in 
Rabelais 1 romance ot’ this name, is 
placed tor instruction. 

3. [An imperfect anagram of Joh. 
nes Floreo, or Johannes Florio.] A 
pedantic schoolmaster, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “Love’s Labor’s .Lost,’’ fan¬ 
tastically vain of his empty knowl¬ 
edge. see Luphuxs. 

‘* Under the name of Hhlqfemes, 
Shakespeare ridicules John Florio (d. 
1625), the philologist and lexicographer, 
called by himself ‘ The Resolute.’ . . . 

The character of Holofernes, however, 
while it caricatures the peculiar folly and 
ostentation of Florio. holds up to ridicule, 
at the same time, the general pedantry 
and literary affectations of the age: and 
amongst these, very particularly, the ab¬ 
surd innovations which Lyly had intro 
duced. Drake. 

Holy Alliance. [Fr. La Sainte Alli¬ 
ance.*] {Hist.) A league of the sov¬ 
ereigns of Europe, proposed by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, Sept. 

2b, 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, and founded upon the 
idea that religion should he made the 
basis of international politics. The 
act establishing this alliance was 
signed bv Alexander, Francis of 
Austria, and Frederick William of 
Prussia, and consisted of a declara¬ 
tion that the principles of Christian¬ 
ity should he the basis of internal 
administration and of public policy. 
Principles so indefinite led in time to 
violations of j ustice. and the league 
soon became a conspiracy of the gov¬ 
ernments against the peoples. The 
kings of England and France acced¬ 
ed to the alliance, and. in 1818. a 
congress was held at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in which a Declaration of the five 
monarehs was issued, stating that 


the object of the alliance was peace 
and Ityitiuuitt stability. England 
and France afterward withdrew ironi 
Un& union, as its views became more 
pronounced, and France at the pres¬ 
ent time occupies a position hostile to 
it. A special article of the treaty of 
alliance excluded tor ever the mem¬ 
ber;, of the Bonaparte lamily from 
any European throne! 

Holy Bottle, Oracle of the. An 
imaginary oracle in search of which 
Pantagruel, in Rabelais’ romance of 
this name, visits various islands, ac¬ 
companied by his triend Panurge, 
bee Pax urge. 

4fciP The last place at which they arrive 
is Lantern-land (see Island or Lanterns), 
where the oracular bottle is kept in an 
alabaster fouut m a magnificent tern’ 5 ' 0 
Being conducted hither, the attends * 
pries teas throw; something into the fount, 
on which the water begins to bubble, and 
the word Trine ! (Drink) is heard to pro¬ 
ceed from the bottle, wniek the priestess 
declares to be the most auspicious re¬ 
sponse pronounced while she has offi¬ 
ciated in the temple. They accordingly 
all partake of Falernian wine ; and with 
their ravings and prophesyings under the 
inspiration of Bacchanalian enthusiasm, 
the romance ends. 

They were left in nil the distresses of desire 
unsatisfied, — saw their doctors, the Pareh- 
jnentarians, the Brassarians, the Turpenta- 
rians, on one side, the Popish doctors on the 
other, like Pantagruel and his companions in 
quest of the Oracle of the Bottle, all embarked 
out of sight. Sterne. 

Holy City. A designation bestowed 
by various nations upon the city 
which Is regarded as the center of 
their religious worship and traditions. 
By the Jews and Christians, Jerusa¬ 
lem is so called. By the Mohamme¬ 
dan nations, the name is applied to 
Mecca and Medina. By the Hindus, 
Benares is regarded as the Holy City. 
By the Indian Mohammedans, Alla¬ 
habad is so called. In the time of 
the Incas, the name was given to 
Cuzco, where there was a exeat tem¬ 
ple of the sun, to which pilgrims re¬ 
sorted from the furthest borders of 
the empire. 

Holy Graal. See St. Graad. 

Holy Island. 1. A name formerly 
given to Ireland, on account of its 
innumerable multitude of saints. 
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2. Guernsey was so called, in the 
tenth, century, on account of its 
many monks. 

if. Kiigen was so called by the 
Slavonic Varini. 

4. A synonym of Lindisfarne, a 
peninsula on the north-east coast of 
England, remarkable as having been 
the seat of a baxon abbey over 
which the famous at. Outkbert pre¬ 
sided as bishop. 

Holy Land. 1. A name commonly 
applied to Palestine j — first given to 
it in Ztch. ii. 12. 

2. A name given to Elis, in an¬ 
cient Greece. 

Holy League. [Fr. La Sainte LigueS] 
{Ilist.) l. A celebrated combination 
against the republic of Venice, formed 
in 1508 by Pope Julius II., — whence 
the epithet of * 4 Holy,” — and in¬ 
cluding the emperor of Germany 
(Maximilian), the king of Prance 
(Louis XXL), the king of Spain (Fer¬ 
dinand III.), and various Italian 
princes. By this league, Venice was 
forced to cede to Spain her posses¬ 
sions in the kingdom of Naples. 

2. A treaty concluded, in 1533, be¬ 
tween Pope Clement TIL, the Ve¬ 
netians, the Duke of Milan (Fran¬ 
cesco Maria Sforza), and Francis I. 
of France, to compel the Emperor 
Charles V. to release the French 
king's sons on the payment of a rea¬ 
sonable ransom, and’ to re-establish 
Sforza in the possession of Milan. 
It was so called because the Pope 
was at the head of it. 

3. A politico-religious association 
formed by the Roman Catholic party 
in France, in the reign of Henry III., 
the object of which was to overthrow 
the Protestants, prevent the accession 
of Henry IV., and place the Duke of 
Guise on. the throne. [Called also 
The League, by way of eminence.] 

Holy Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Bar¬ 
ton, a woman once popularly believed 
to possess miraculous endowments, 
and to be an instrument of divine 
revelation. She was beheaded at Ty¬ 
burn, on the 21st of April, 1534, for 
high treason in having predicted that 
direful calamities would befall the 


English nation, and that Henry VTIL 
would die a speedy and violent death 
if he should divorce Queen Catharine 
and marry Anne Boleyn. Her im¬ 
posture was for a time so successful 
that even Sir Thomas More was dis¬ 
posed to be a believer. 

Honeycomb, Will. One of the 
members of the imaginary club by 
whom the 44 Spectator ” -was profess¬ 
edly edited. He is distinguished for 
his graceful affectation, courtly pre¬ 
tension, and knowledge of the gay 
world. 

Honeyed Teacher. An appellation 
bestowed upon St. Bernard (1091— 
1153), one of the most eloquent and 
distinguished ecclesiastics of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. See Mellifluous Doc¬ 
tor. 

Hon'ey-rnSn, Charles. A free-and- 
easy clergyman in Thackeray's novel 
of “The iiewcomes.” 

In the Iloneyman of the parish, even where 
that perfaon is of ordinary qualifications, a 
more familiar tone both of speech and writing 
Is tolerated. Farcy Fitzgerald. 

Hon'ey-wdbd. A character in Gold¬ 
smith’s comedy of “The Good-na¬ 
tured Man;” "distinguished for his 
exaggerated generosity and self-ab¬ 
negation. 

Honor, Mrs. The waiting-maid of 
Sophia Western, in Fielding’s novel, 
u The History of a Foundling.” 

Stop, stop; fold up the bedclothes again, if 
you please. Upon my word, this is worse 
than Sophy Western and Mrs. Honor about 
Tom Jones’s broken arm. Frof. J. Wilson. 

Hood, Robin. See Robin Hood. 

Hdbk'er, The Judicious. Richard 
Hooker, an eminent English divine 
(1553-1000), to whom the surname 
of 44 The Judicious ” has been given on 
account of liis wisdom and judgment. 
Of his 41 Ecclesiastical Polity ” Pope 
Clement VIII. said, u There are in it 
such seeds of eternity as will con¬ 
tinue till the last fire shall devour all 
learning.” 

Hookey Walker. The popular name 
of an out-door clerk at Longman, 
Clementi, & Co.’s, in Cheapside, Lon¬ 
don, where a great number of per¬ 
sons were employed. His real name 
was John Walker, and the epithet 
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“Hookey ” was given him on account 
of his hooked or crooked nose. He 
occupied the post of a spy upon the 
other workmen, whose misdemean¬ 
ors were numerous. Of course it 
was for their interest to throw dis¬ 
credit upon all Jack's reports to the 
head of the llrm: and numbers could 
attest that those reports were fabri¬ 
cations, however true. Jack, some¬ 
how or other, was constantly outvot¬ 
ed, his evidence superseded* and of 
course disbelieved; and thus his oc¬ 
cupation ceased, but not the fame of 
“Hookey Walker” who often forms 
a subject of allusion when the tes¬ 
timony of a person of tried and well- 
known veracity is impeached. The 
name is also often used as an ejacu¬ 
lation, to express incredulity. 

4j£g=* According to the London " Satur¬ 
day Review,” the expression is derived 
from an aquiline - nosed Jew, named 
Wallter, an out-door astronomical lect¬ 
urer of some local notoriety in. his day. 
Another authority refers it to u a magis¬ 
trate of dreaded acuteness and incredu¬ 
lity,” whose hooked nose gave the title of 
*< beak” to all judges, constables, and po¬ 
licemen. 

Hoosier State (kdchzluir). The State 
of Indiana, the inhabitants of which 
are often called Hoosiers. This word 
is said to be a corruption of limiter , 
formerly a common term for a bully, 
throughout the West. 

Hopeful. A pilgrim in Banyan’s 
u Pilgrim’s Progress,” who, after the 
death of Faithful, accompanies Chris¬ 
tian to the end of Ms journey. 

Hop-o’-my—Tkmnb. A character in 
the tales of the nursery, often con¬ 
founded with Tom Thumb. See 
Thumb, Tom. 

Ho'rae (9). [GrJQpax.] ( Gr. tf Rom. 
Myth.) The Hours, daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis, goddesses that 
presided over the changes of the 
seasons and the works of man, and 
kept watch at the gates of heaven; 
represented in art as blooming maid¬ 
ens carrying flowers, fruits, &c. 
Their names are usually given as 
Eunomia, Dice, and Irene. 

Lo! where the rosy-bosomed Haters, 

Fair Venus* train, appear. Gray. 


Ho-ra'ti-i (-shi-t). See Curia tit. 

Ho-ra/ti-o (ho-ra/shl-o). A friend to 
Hamlet, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
this name. 

Hor'i-eon. A fanciful name sometimes 
given to Lake George, and commonly 
supposed to be the original Indian 
name, but really an invention of the 
American novelist, James I enimore 
Cooper. The ancient Iroquois name 
of this lake was Andialarocte , which 
is said to mean, u there the lake shuts 
itself.” The French missionary, Fa¬ 
ther Jogues, called it Saint Sacre- 
•ment, because he discovered it on the 
eve of that festival. 

Horn, King. See Kixg Horx. 

Hor'ner, Jack. The name of a cele¬ 
brated personage in the literature of 
the nursery. The full history of his 
u witty tricks and plea-ant pranks” 
is given in Halliwell’s 4; Nursery 
Rhymes of England.” 

MS* According to a writer in u Notes 
and Queries ” (xvi. 156). There is a tra¬ 
dition in Somersetshire that the Abbot 
of Glastonbury, hearing that Henry VIII. 
had spoken with indignation of his build¬ 
ing such a kitchen as the king could not 
burn down, — it being domed over with 
stone,—sent up his steward. Jack Hor¬ 
ner, to present the king with an accept¬ 
able dish ; namely, a dish, which, when 
the crust was* lifted up, was found to con¬ 
tain deeds transferring twelve manors to 
Ms sovereign; and that, as Jack Horner 
traveled up to town in the Abbot’s wagon, 
he lifted up the crust, and stole out the 
gift of the manor of Wells, still possessed 
by Ms descendants, and, when he re¬ 
turned, told the Abbot that the king had 
given it to Mm, but was found, or sus¬ 
pected. to have imposed upon his patron. 
Hence the satire vested under the nursery 
lines, — 

‘ Little Jack Homer 

Sat in a comer [namely, that of the wagon j. 

Eying his Christmas pie; 

Me pat in Ms thumb. 

Ana pulled out a plum [the deed of the 
manor of Wells], 

And said, “ What a brave boy am I.’”’ ” 
Another correspondent of the same work 
(xvii. S3) gives a different version of this 
story. ** When the monasteries and their 
property were seized, orders were given 
that the title-deeds of the abbey estates 
at Mells [Wells?], which were very exten¬ 
sive and valuable, and partly consisted 
of a sumptuous grange built by Abbot 
John Seilwood, should be given up to the 
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commissioners. After some delay, it was I 
determined by the Abbot of Glastonbury 
to give them up ; and, for want of a sate { 
mode of conveying them, it was decided 
that the most likely to avoid their being : 
seized by any but tho.-e for whom they I 
were intended, was to send them in a 
pasty, which should be forwarded as a 
present to one of the commissioners in 
London. The safest messenger, and least 
likely to excite suspicion, was considered 
to be a lad named Jack Horner, who was 
a son of poor parents living in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the grange. The lad set out 
on his journey on foot, laden with the 
pasty. It was a weary road, and England 
not being so thickly inhabited as now, he 
sat down to rest in as snng a corner as he 
could find by the way-side. Hunger, too, 
overcame him, and he was at a loss wliafc to 
do, when he bethought himself that there 
would be no harm in tasting ever so little 
of the pasty whieh he was carrying. He 
therefore inserted his thumb under the 
crust, when, lo! there was nothing but 
parchments. Whether that allayed his 
hunger then or not, I cannot say ; but, 
although he could not read or under¬ 
stand these parchments, yet he thought 
they might be valuable. He therefore 
took one of the parchments and pocketed 
it, and pursued his journey with the rest 
of his pasty. Upon his delivering his 
parcel, it was perceived that one of the 
chief deeds (the deed of the Nells [Wells? ] 
Abbey estates) was missing: and, as it was 
thought that the Abbot had withheld it, 
an order was straightway -sent for his ex¬ 
ecution. But the sequel was, that, af¬ 
ter the monasteries were despoiled, there 
was found in the possession of the family 
of Jack Horner a piece of parchment 
which was, in fact, the title-deed of Mells 
[Wells ? ] Abbey and lands; and that was 
‘ the plum 1 which, little Jack Horner had 
unwittingly become possessed of- The 
Abbot Whiting was executed for with¬ 
holding the deeds. This is the tale as 
told to me. 15 

“No, I a’n’t, sir,” replied the fat bov, start¬ 
ing up from a remote corner, where, like the 
patron saint of fat boys,—the immortal Hor¬ 
ner,—he had been devouring a Christmas pie, 
though not with the coolness and deliberation 
which characterized that young gentleman’s 
proceeding. JDichens. 

Horn Grate. One of “two gates of 
sleep ” in the under-world, spoken 
of by Yirgil in the u iEneid,’’ Book 
YI., one of which is made of horn, 
the other of shining white ivory. 
Through that of horn, true visions or 
dreams are sent up to men. 

So too the Necklace, though we saw it van¬ 


ish through the Horn Gate of Dreams, and in 
my opinion man hliall never more behold it, 
yet its activity cea&ee not, nor will, Carlyle. 

Hornie, Auld. See Auia> Hornie. 

Horse Latitudes. A name given by 
seamen to a bank or region of calms 
in the Atlantic Ocean, between the 
parallels of 30° and 35° 17. The 
name is said to be derived from the 
circumstance that vessels formerly 
bound from New England to the 
West Indies, with a deck-load of 
horses, were often delayed in this 
calm belt, and, for want of water, 
were obliged to throw the animals 
overboard. 

Hor-ten'si-o. A suitor to Bianca, 
in Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Ho'rus (9). [Gr. "Opov.] {Myth.) The 
Egyptian god of the sun, correspond¬ 
ing* to the Grecian Apollo . He was a 
son of Osiris and Isis, and along with 
his mother avenged his father's death 
by vanquishing Tvphon in a great 
battle (see Osiris), and taking his 
place as king of the gods. He is 
often represented as a child seated 
on a lotus-liower, with his huger on 
his lips, and hence has been regard¬ 
ed as the god of silence. His wor¬ 
ship extended to Greece, and even to 
Rome. 

Hot'spur. An appellation for a person 
of a warm or vehement disposition, 
and therefore given to the famous 
Harry Percy. The allusion is to one 
who * rides * in hot haste, or spurs 
hotly. 

It Is probable that he . . . forgot, amid the 
hundreds of thousands which Paris contains, 
what small relation the number of his own 
faithful and devoted followers bore, not only 
to those who were perilously engaged in fac¬ 
tions hostile to him, but to the great mass, 
who, in Hotspur's phrase, loved their own 
shops or bams better than Ms house. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Hotfspur of Debate. A sobriquet 

S ven by Macaulay to the Earl of 
erby (b. 1799), on account of his 
fiery invective and vehemence of 
declamation. 

Hours. See Horn®. 

House of Fame. The title of a cele¬ 
brated poem of Chaucer’s, and the 
name of a magnificent palace de¬ 
scribed in it as built upon a mountain 
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of ice, and supported by rows of I 
pillars, on which are inscribed the 
names of the most illustrious poets. 
Here the goddess Fame, seated on 
her throne, dispenses her capricious j 
and unjust judgments to the crowds ! 
who come to solicit her favors. j 

Houssain, Prince. See Prince i 
Houssaix. 

Honyh.nlm.nis. A name given by 
Swift, in his imaginary ‘■‘'Travels 
into several Remote Nations of the 
World, by Lemuel Gulliver,” to a 
race of horses endowed with reason. 
The word seems intended to be sug¬ 
gestive of the whinnying of a horse. 

It is a disenable, and mav be pro¬ 
nounced hoo-mmz 7 , or hoo'mmz, but 
the voice should properly be qua¬ 
vered in sounding the n. 

Nay, would kind Jove my organs so dispose 
To hymn harmonious llouyhrJtnms through 
the nose, 

I’d call thee Houyfinhnm, that high-sounding 
name; 

Thy children's noses all should twang the 
same. Pope, 

“ True, true, — ay, too true,” replied the 
Dominie, his Ilomjlmhmn laugh sinking into 
an hysterical giggie. Sir W. Scott. 

If the Houphuhnins should ever catch me, 
and, finding me particularly vicious and un¬ 
manageable, send a man-tamer to Earey-fy 
me, I ’ll tell you what drugs he would have to 
take, and how he would have to use them. 

Holmes. 

S6^e, Miss. A personage who figures 
in Richardson’s novel of “Clarissa 
Harlowe.” 

4SS=“ “Miss Howe is an admirably 
sketched character drawn in strong con¬ 
trast to that of Clarissa, yet worthy’ of 
being her friend, with more of worldly per¬ 
spicacity, though less of abstracted prin¬ 
ciple, and who. when they argue upon 
points of doubt and delicacy, is often 
able, by going directly to the question at 
issue, to start the game, while her more 
gifted correspondent does but beat the 
bush. Her high spirit and disinterested 
devotion for her friend, acknowledging, 
as she does on all occasions, her own in¬ 
feriority, show her in a noble point of 
view.” Sir W. Scott. 

Hubbard, and Hubberd, Mother. 
See Mother Hubbard, and Mother 
Hubberd. 

Hub of the Universe. A jocular 
designation of the state - house ^ in 
Boston, Massachusetts, originating 
with the American humorist, Oliver 


Wendell Holmes; sometimes ex¬ 
tended, in its application, to the city 
itself. 

Hu'di-br&s. The title and hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem by Samuel 
Butler (16(KMb*8U). Hudibras is a 
Presbyterian justice, of the time of the 
Commonwealth, -who, tired with the 
same species of madness as the Dan 
Quixote of Cervantes, sets out (in 
company with his squire, Ralph, an 
Independent clerk, with whom he is 
almost always engaged in contro¬ 
versy) to correct abuses, and to en¬ 
force the observance of the strict 
law’s enacted by parliament for the 
suppression of the sports and amuse¬ 
ments of the people. 

4 S£r* Butler is said to have taken the 
name of his hero from the old romances 
of chivalry. Sir Hugh de Bras being the 
appellation of one of the knights of Ar¬ 
thur's fabulous Round Table. A 4 ‘ Sir 
Huddibras ” figures in Spenser's “ Faery 
Queen.” and is described as an hardy 
man,” but - more huge in strength than 
wise in works.” “ Huddibras * 7 was also 
the name of a fabulous king of England, 
who is said to have founded Canterbury, 
Winchester, and Shaftesbury. 

He became wretched enough. As was natu¬ 
ral, with haggard scarcity threatening him in 
the distance, and so vehement a soul lan¬ 
guishing in restless inaction, and forced there¬ 
by, like Sir HudStras's sword by rust, 
u To eat into itself, for lack 
Of something else to hew and hack! ” 

Carlyle. 

Hugfgins and Mug'gins. A jocular 
embodiment of vulgar pretension. 

j&Sr“ It has been suggested that these 
names are a corruption of Hooge en Mo- 
genda (high and mighty), words occur¬ 
ring in the style of the States General of 
Holland, much ridiculed by English writ¬ 
ers of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, as, for example, in the following 
couplet: — 

Bnt I have sent him for a token 
To your Low-Country Hagen Mo&m. 

Hudibras. 

u Although we have never felt the 
least inclination to indulge in conjectural 
etymology, ... we cannot refrain, for 
once, from noticing the curious coin¬ 
cidence between the names of Odin's 
ravens, Hugin and Munin.—Mind and 
Memory,—and those of two personages 
who figure so often in our comic literature 
as Messrs. Huggins and Muggins. . . . 
Should this conjecture . for it is nothing 
else, be well founded, one of the most 
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poetical Ideas in the whole range of my¬ 
thology would, in this plodding, practi¬ 
cal, spinning-jenny age of ours, have thus 
undergone a most singular metamor¬ 
phosis. 1 ’ B-ackwelL. 

Whltfurd and MItford joined the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick .Lane, 
And Clutterfauek, v. ho got a sprain 
Before the plug was found. 

Rejected Addresses. 

Hugh, of Lincoln. A legendary' per¬ 
sonage who forms the subject of 
Chaucer’s bt Prioress’s Tale,” and 
also of an ancient English ballad. 
The story has its origin in the chron¬ 
icle of Matthew Paris, who, in his 
account of the reign of Henry III., 
relates, that, in the year 1255, the 
Jews of Lincoln stole a boy named 
Hugh, of the age of eight years, 
whom, after torturing for ten days, 
they crucified before a large number 
of their people, in contempt of the 
death of the Founder of Christianity'. 
Eighteen of the richest and most 
distinguished Jews of Lincoln were 
hanged for participation in this mur¬ 
der, while the body of the child was 
buried with the honors of a martyr, 
in Lincoln Cathedral. The story has 
been generally discredited by modem 
historians. Wordsworth has given a 
modernized version of Chaucer’s tale. 

Hugh Hoe. [That is. Red Hugh.] 
The eldest son of Sir Hugh O’Don¬ 
nell, of Ireland, who flourished at the 
time of the intestine wars of that 
country, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
He was a man of great abilities and 
ambition. 

Hugin (hoo 'gin). [Old Horse, thought, 
intellect.] (Scam. Myth.) One of 
Odin’s two ravens, who carried him 
news from earth, and who, when not 
thus employed, perched upon his 
shoulders. See Huggins and Mug¬ 
gins. 

Hugou (ii / go n; , 34, 62). A kind of 
evil spirit, in the popular superstition 
of France, a sort of ogre made use 
of to frighten children. It has been 
said that from him the French Prot¬ 
estants were called u Huguenots,” on 
account of the desolation resulting 
from the religious wars which were 
imputed to them; but the assertion 
is an incorrect one. 


Huguenot Pope. [Fr. Le Pape des 
JiuyiLemts .] A title bestowed upon 
Philippe de Mornay (1549-1623), a 
distinguished french nobleman, and 
an able supporter of the Protestant 
cause. He was so called on account 
of the ability of Ins arguments and 
the weignt of his personal influence 
in behalf of the reformed religion. 

Humphrey, Duke. See Duke 
Humphrey. 

Humphrey, Master. See Master 
Humphrey. 

Humphrey, Old. See Old Hum¬ 
phrey. 

Hundred Days. [Fr. Les Cent 
Jours.] A name given to the period 
which intervened between the en¬ 
trance of Napoleon Bonaparte into 
Paris (March 20, 1815), after his 
escape from the island of Elba, and 
his abdication in favor of his son 
(June 22). 

Hunkers. See Old Hunkers. 

Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Leo. Char¬ 
acters in Dickens’s “ Pickwick Pa¬ 
pers,” distinguished, as the name in¬ 
dicates, for their desire to make the 
acquaintance of all the iL lions” of the 
day. 

Mr. Dickens was the grand object of inter¬ 
est to the whole tribe of Leo Hunters, male and 
female, of the metropolis. Qu. Rev. 

Huon of Bordeaux, Sir (bor'do'). 
The hero of one of the romances of 
chivalry hearing Ms name. He is 
represented as having been a great 
favorite of Oberon, the fairy king. 
An abstract of this romance*may he 
found in Dunlop’s “ History of Fic¬ 
tion,” or in Keightlev’s a Fairy My¬ 
thology.” The adventures of Sir 
Huon form the subject of Wi eland’s 
beautiful poem of u Oberon,” known 
to the English reader by Sotheby’s 
translation. 

I will carry him off from the very foot of the 
callows into the land of faery, like King Ar¬ 
thur, or Sir Huon, of Bordeaux, or TJsrero the 
Dane. Sir jF. Scott. 

Hurfto-tlnram'bo. The chief char¬ 
acter in a play, entitled “ Hurlo- 
thrumbo, or The Supernatural,” by 
Samuel Johnson (d. 1773), an Eng¬ 
lish actor and dramatic writer. The 
whimsicalness and originality of this 
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play, which is an absurd compound 
oi extravagant incidents and uncon¬ 
nected dialogues, gav e it great suc¬ 
cess* 

Consider, then, before, like Hurtothrumbo, 
i ou aim i our club a£ any creed on earth. 
That, oj. the simple accident of butii. 

You xuignt have been mgn-pneat to Mumbo 
juuiw. Mood. 

Hy'$-cm'tdius. [Gr. 'Yok^o?.] ( Ur. 
f Rum. Myth.) A Spartan boy of 
extraordinary beauty, beloved bv 
Apollo, who unintentionally killed 
him in a game ox quoits. Another 
form of tne myth is that he was 
beloved also by Zephyr us or Boreas, 
who, from jealousy of Apollo, drove 
the quoit of the god against the head 
of the boy, and thus killed him. 
Apollo changed the blood that was 
spilt into a flower called the hyacinth, 
on the leaves of which there appeared 
the exclamation of •woe, A I, AI (alas, 
alas), or the letter Y, the initial of 

‘Yajctj'tfos- 

Hy'a-d&s. [Gr. 'YdSe?, the rainy.] 
( Gr. f Rom. Myth.) A class of 
nymphs commonly said to be seven 
in number, and their names to be 
Ambrosia, Eudora, Pedile, Coronis, 
Polvxo, Phyto, and Thyene orDione. 
They were placed among the stars 
(forming the constellation Taurus ), 
and were thought to threaten rain 
when they rose with the sun. 

Hy'dra. [Gr. "YSpa.] (Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A many-headed water-ser¬ 
pent which inhabited the marshes of 
Lerna, in Argolis. near the sea-coast. 
As fast as one of its heads was cut 
off, two sprang np in its place. Her¬ 
cules, however, killed it with the 
assistance of his friend lolaus. 

Hy-ge'i-S (20). TGr. *Yy kta, Ywa.] 
(Gr. f Rom. Myth.) The goddess 


of health, a daughter of iEsculapios. 
in worus of art, bile is usually repre¬ 
sented as a blooming virgin, with a 
snake, the symbol or iiealtk, drinking 
trom a cup neld in her nantl. j_vv rit- 
ten also J±ygea and Hygia.] 

Hydiis. [Gr. 'YAas.J (Ur. f Rom. 
Myth.) A beautind. youth passion¬ 
ately loved by Hercules, wiium he 
accompamed on the Argonautic ex¬ 
pedition. He was carried off by the 
nympus on the coast of My si a, as 
he was drawing water from a to un- 
tain. Hercules long sought for Mm 
in vain. 

The self-game lay 

"Whieh melted in muhic, the night before. 
From lips as the lips of Hykts sweet. 

And moved like twin ruses which zephyrs 
meet. Whittier. 

Hy'men, or Hym'e-nse'us. [Gr. 
'Yju.jp, 'Yju.emio?.] { Ur. f Rom . Myth.) 
The god of marriage, a son of Bac¬ 
chus and Yenus, or, according to 
some, of Apollo and one of the Muses. 
He is represented as a winged boy 
crowned with a garland, and hav¬ 
ing a bridal torch and a veil in his 
hand. 

There let Hymen oft appear 

In saffron robe, with taper dear. Milton. 

Hyperboreans. [Gr. *y weo^ooeot, i. e. 
dwellers beyond Boreas, or the north 
wind; Lat .' HyperboreiS] (Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) A fabulous people living at 
the farthest north, supposed by the 
Greeks to be the favorites of Apollo, 
and therefore in the enjoyment of 
a terrestrial paradise and everlasting 
youth and health. 

H^-pehn-on (9) (chssicttl pron. hip'e- 
Tf'pn). [Gr. 'Yweo'W]. ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) One of the Titans, a son of 
Ccelus and Terra, and the father of 
Sol, Luna, and Aurora. 
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1-ae'ch.us. [Gr. Teucxo?]. ( Gr. <f Horn. 
My in.) A poetic surname of Bacchus. 

Xaeu ( I-mo (yakd-mo). The name of 
a u Italian Villain, in Shakespeare's 
“ Cymbeline,” celebrated lor Uie art, 
address, audacity, and ill success, 
witii whicli he attempts the chastity 
of Imogen, the wife of host humus, 
and tor the daring imposture by 
wiiich he conceals the dereat of his 
project. 

I know where she kept that packet she had, 

— and can steal m ami out of her chamber 

like Iachimo. I'kuckerasj. 

Iago (e-fcgo). The w ancient,” or en¬ 
sign, of Othello, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of tills name; 4 * a bemg of 
motiveless malignity, passionless, self- 
possessed, skeptieai or all truth and 
purity,—the abstract of the reasoning 
power in the highest state of activity, 
but without love, without veneration, 
a being next to devil, and only not 
quite devil, and yet a character which 
Shakespeare has attempted and exe¬ 
cuted without scandal.” 

Richard Plantagenet was one of those, who, 
in Iago's words, would not serve God because 
it was the Devil who bade him. Sir W. Scott. 

l-ap'e-tus. [Gr. Tare-ros.] ( Gr. $ 
Horn. Myth,) A Titan or a giant, 
the father of Atlas, Prometheus, and 
Epimetheus, regarded hv the Greeks 
as the ancestor of the human race. 

I-be'ri-S (9). [Gr. TjSqpto..] The 
Greek name of Spain; sometimes 
used by ancient Latin authors, and 
also in modem poetry. 

Art thou too fallen, Iberia ? Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we? 

Co taper. 

Ic'S-rus. [Gr. ’TKapov.j ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Daedalus, who, 
flying with his father out of Crete, 
soared so high that the sun melted 
his wings, and he fell into the sea, 

— which was called after him the 
Icarian Sea. 

BelMsle is an imaginary sun-jrod; bntthe 
poor Irani!*, tempted aloft in tlmt m-nner ir+o 
the earnest elements;, and melting at once 
into quills and rags, is a tragic reality! 

Carlyle. 
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I-dom/e-neus. [Gr. TSojievofe.] ( Gr. 
4 -Rom. Myth.) A king of Crete, 
celebrated for his beauty, and tor his 
braver}' at the siege of Troy, whither 
he led the Cretans. He was banished 
from his dominions bv his own sub¬ 
jects lor bringing a plague upon them 
in consequence ot sacrificing his son 
on account of a vow which he had 
made to Xeptune in a tempest. 

Iduna (e-doo'nll.) (Scand. Myth.) The 
goddess of youth, and the wife of 
Bragi. She was the guardian of the 
apples of immortality, the juice of 
which gave the gods perpetual youth, 
health, and beauty. [Written also 
Idun, Idunna.] 

I-ger'n| (4). The beautiful wife of Gor- 
lois, Luke of Tintadiel. or Tintagel, 
in Cornwall, and mother of the illus¬ 
trious Arthur, by Uther, a legendary 
king of Britain, whom Merlin, the 
renowned magician, changed into the 
semblance of Gorlois, thus enabling 
him to impose upon the duke’s wife, 
for whom he had conceived a violent 
passion. [Written also I g e r n e and 
Y guerne.] 

I-K'oneus. [Gr. TAiovev?.] ( Gr. 
Rom. Myth.\ 1. A son of Niobe, 
unintentionally killed, while praying, 
bv Apollo. 

"2. A Trojan, distinguished for his 
eloquence. 

HT-thy'i-a (20). [Gr. EtAetfoia.] ( Gr. 
Myth.) The goddess of birth, who 
came to women in travail, and short¬ 
ened or protracted the labor, accord¬ 
ing as she happened to be kindly 
disposed or the reverse. She cor¬ 
responds with the Roman Lucinrr. 
Homer mentions more than one, and 
calls them daughters of Hera, or 
Juno. 

XL'i-ura, or H'i-bn. [Gr. ’’IXiov.] A 
poetical name for Troy, which was 
founded by Ilus. 

Hi-grounded Peace. ( Fr. Hist.) 
The name commonly given to a 
treaty between the Huguenots and 
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the Roman Catholics, concluded 
March 23, 1568. It was a mere j 
stratagem on the part of the latter to 
weaken their opponents, and was soon 
broken. [Called also Lame and Un¬ 
stable Peace and Patchtd-up Peace .] 

Illuminate d Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Jlluminatus .] 1. A title bestowed 

upon Raymond Lnlle, or Lully (1285- 
1315), a distinguished scholastic, and 
author of the system called “ Ars 
Lulliana,” which was taught through¬ 
out Europe tor several centuries, and 
the purpose of which was to prove 
that the mysteries of faith are not 
contrary’ to reason. 

2. A title conferred upon John 
Tauler (1294-1361), a celebrated 
German mystic, on account of the 
visions he 'professed to have seen, 
and the spiritual voices he professed 
to have heard. 

3. An honorary appellation given 
to Francois de Mairone (d. 1327), a 
French religious writer. 

IHmniiiator, The. A surname com¬ 
monly given to St. Gregory of Arme¬ 
nia, a celebrated bishop of the primi¬ 
tive church, whose memory’ is held in 
great reverence by the Greek, Coptic, 
Abyssinian, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic churches. 

ImTac. A character in Dr. Johnson’s 
u Rasselas.” 

Im'o-gen. The wife of Posthumns, 
and the daughter of Gymbeline by a 
deceased wife, in Shakespeare's play 
of this name. She is distinguished 
for her unalterable and magnanimous 
fidelity to her mistaken husband, by 
whom" she is unjustly persecuted. 
u Of all Shakespeare’s women,” says 
Hazlitt, u she is, perhaps, the meet 
tender and the most artless.” 

Imogine, The Fair. See Fair Imo¬ 
gens. 

Imperial City. One of the names by 
which Rome — for many ages the 
seat of empire — is familiarly known. 

Impertinent, The Curious. See 
Curious Impertinent, The. 

Inch A poetical contraction of India. 

High on a throne of royal state, which fer 
Outshone the wealth ot'Ormu* and of l&'l .... 
Satan exalted sat. JfiEIfcm. 


In'drS. [Sansk., the discoverer, seif 
of the doings of the world.] ( Hindu 
Myth.) The ever youthful god of 
the firmament, and the omnipotent 
ruler of the elements. He is a most 
important personage in Indian fable. 
In the Vedic period of the Hindu 
religion, he occupied a foremost rank, 
and, though degraded to an inferior 
position in the Epic and Puranic pe¬ 
riods, he long enjoyed a great legend¬ 
ary popularity. In works of art, he 
is represented as riding on a gigantic 
elephant. 

“ Then,” as bvlra says of Kehama, “ then 
was the time to strike.” Macaulay. 

In'golds-by, Thomas. A pseudonym 
adopted by’ the Rev. Richard Barham 
(1788-1845), author of a series of hu¬ 
morous tales in verse entitled u The 
Ingoidsby* Legends,” — wild and 
wondrous stories of chivalry, witch¬ 
craft, and diablerie , related in singu¬ 
larly’ rich and flexible meter, and in 
language in which the intermixture 
of the modern cant phrases of soci¬ 
ety with antiquarian pedantry’ pro¬ 
duces a truly comic effect. 

Iniquity, The. A personage who 
figured in the old English moralities, 
mysteries, and other dramas; the 
same as The I Ice. See Vice, The. 

Ih'kle, Mr. Thomas (ingk'I). The 
hero of a story by’ Sir Richard Steele 
in the “ Spectator” (No. 11 ); a young 
Englishman who got lost in the 
Spanish Main, where he fell in love 
with a young Indian maiden named 
Yarico, with whom he lived for many 
months; but, having discovered a 
vessel on the coast, he wrent with her 
to Barbadoes, and there sold her into 
slavery. The story of Inkle and 
Yarico has been made the subject of 
an opera by George Colman. 

Innamorato, Orlando. See Oruan- 
i>o. 

In'nis-fail. An ancient name of 
Ireland, signifying the isle of destiny. 

Oh! once the harp of Immfail 
Was strong; full Irish to notes of gladness; 

But vet it often told a tale 
Of more prevailing sadness. Campbell. 

Innocents, The. A name given, from 
early times, to the infants whom 
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Herod massacred at Bethlehem. They i 
were termed in Latin innoctntts , from j 
in, not, and nocere, to hurt. These i 
harmless ones were revered by the j 
Church from the first, and honored, ; 
on the third day after Christmas, as i 
martyrs; and with them were con¬ 
nected many strange observances, 
such as the festival of the boy-bi&hop, 
and, in opposition to this, the whip¬ 
ping children out of their beds on that 
morning. In the modem Church, the 
feast of the Holy Innocents is cele¬ 
brated as a special holiday by the 
young, and many carious aiid sport¬ 
ive customs connected with it prevail 
in Catholic countries. The relics of 
the Holy Innocents were great fa¬ 
vorites m the Middle Ages. The 
Massacre of the Innocents is the sub¬ 
ject of a poem by John Baptist Ma¬ 
rino (15t)J-lU25) ; *the Italian poet. 

fc'no. [Gr. ’irA] (Gr. $ Rom. Myth.) 

A daughter of Cadmus and Hermione, 
sister of Semele, and wife of Athamas, 
king of Thebes. Being pursued by 
her husband,—who had become rav¬ 
ing mad, — she threw herself into the 
sea with her son Melicertes, wrhere- 
upon they were both changed into 
sea-deities. 

Inspired Idiot. A sobriquet applied 
by Horace Walpole to Oliver Gold¬ 
smith (1728-177-4), on account of his 
exquisite genius, his ungainly per¬ 
son, his awkward manners, and his 
frequent blunders and absurdities. 

Interpreter, Th.e. A personage in 
Bunyan’s allegorical romance, u The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” designed to sym¬ 
bolize the Holy Spirit. Christian, on 
his way to the Celestial City, called 
at the Interpreter’s house, where he 
was shown many w-onderful sights, 
the remembrance of which was “ as 
a goad in his sides to prick him for¬ 
ward ” in his jouraev. 

Invincible Armada. See Ahmad a, 
The Invincible. 

Invincible Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Inrincibilis.] An appellation con¬ 
ferred upon William of Occam, a 
celebrated English scholastic of the 
fourteenth century, on account of his 
rigorously logical and rational treat- 


IRI 

ment of Nominalism, of which he 
was a zealous advocate. 

I'o. [Gr. TA] (Gr. f Rom. Myth.) 
A daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. 
She w T as beloved by Jupiter, who 
turned her into a cow% tearing the 
jealous}” of Juno. Juno, however, 
set the hundred-eyed. Argus to watch 
her, and J upiter in return had him 
killed by Mercury. Thereupon Io 
was smitten with madness by J uno, 
and, wandering about, came at last to 
Egypt, where &he w'as restored to her 
owm form, married King Osiris, and, 
after death, was worshiped by the 
Egpytians under the name of Isis. 

I'o-la'us. [Gr. ’ld\ao$.] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Iphieles, and a 
faithful friend and servant of Her¬ 
cules. He assisted his master in 
destroying the Lemaean hydra. See 
Hercules and Hydra. 

IpM-ge-ni'a. [Gr. ( Or. tf* 

Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Agamem¬ 
non and Clyteranestra. Her father 
having killed in Aulis a favorite deer 
belonging to Diana, the soothsayer 
Calchas declared that Iphigenia must 
be sacrificed to appease the wrath of 
the goddess. But wdien she was on 
the. point of being slain, Diana carried 
her m a cloud to Tauris, and made 
her a priestess in her temple. 

I'phis. [Gr. T<f>ts.] (Gr. # Rom. 
Myth .) A Cyprian youth w T ho hanged 
himself because his' love for the high¬ 
born Anaxarete was not reciprocated, 
and whose fate the gods avenged by 
changing Anaxarete to stone. 

I'rS.s(9). An attendant on Cleopatra, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” 

I-re'ne. [Gr. Elp^vr?.] (Myth.) The 
goddess of peace among the Greeks. 

I'ris (9). [Gr. Mpi?.] (Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Thaumas 
and Electra, and sister of the Harpies. 
She was one of the Oceanides, and 
messenger of the gods, more partic¬ 
ularly of Juno. She is generally 
regarded as a personification of the 
rainbow; but the prevalent notion 
among the ancients seems to have 
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"been that the rainbow was only the » 
path on which Iris traveled between j 
heaven and earth, and that it there¬ 
fore appeared whenever the goddess 
wanted it, and vanished when it was 
no longer needed. 

Irish Agitator. An epithet applied 
to Daniel O'Connell (1775-1847), the 
leader of the political movements in 
Ireland for the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics from civil disabilities, and 
for the repeal of the Act of Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was passed on the 2d of Julv, 
1800. 

Irish Hight. {Eng. Hist.) A night 
of agitation and terror in London, 
after the flight of James II., occa¬ 
sioned by an unfounded report that 
the Irish Catholics of Feversham’s 
army had been let loose to murder 
the Protestant population, men, wom¬ 
en, and children. 

Iroldo (e-roPdo). A character in 
Bojardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato, ” 
distinguished for his friendship for 
Prasildo. See Prasildo. 

Iron Age. [Lat. Ferrea cetas.'] (Gr. 

(f Rom . Myth.) The last of the four 
ages into which the ancients divided 
the history of the human race; the 
age of Pluto, characterized by the 
prevalence of crime, fraud, cunning, 
and avarice, and the absence of honor, 
truth, justice, and piety. 

Iron Arm. [Fr. Bras de Fer .] A 
surname or sobriquet given to Fran¬ 
cois de Lanoue (1531-1591), a famous 
Calvinistic captain, who died at the 
siege of Lamballe, in the service of 
Henry IV. 

Iron City. A name popularly given, 
in the United States, to Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, a city distinguished 
for its" numerous and immense iron 
manufactures. 

Iron Duke. A familiar title given to 
the Duke of Wellington. According 
to his biographer, the Rev. George 
Robert Gleig, this sobriquet arose out 
of the building of an iron steamboat, 
which plied between Liverpool and 
Dublin, and which its owners called 
the Duke of Wellington.” The term 
“ Iron Duke ” was first applied to the 
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vessel; and by and by, rather in jest 
than in earnest, ir was transferred to 
the Duke himself. It had no reference 
whatever, at the outset, to any peculi¬ 
arities, or assumed peculiarities, in his 
! disposition; though, from the popu¬ 
lar belief that he never entertained a 
single generous feeling toward the 
masses, it is sometimes understood as 
a figurative allusion to his supposed 
hostility to the interests of the lower 
orders. 

Iron Hand. A surname of Gottfried, 
or Goetz, von Berlichingen, a famous 
predatory burgrave of the sixteenth 
century, who, at the siege of Land- 
shut, lost his right hand, which was 
replaced by one of iron, yet shown 
at Jaxthausen. Goethe "has made 
him the subject of an historic drama. 

Iron Mask. See Mask, Iron. 

Ironside. 1. A surname conferred 
upon Edmund II. (989-1016), king 
of the Anglo-Saxons, on account 
either of his great strength, or else 
of the armor which he wore. [VTrit- 
ten also Ironsides.] 

2. (Hes'tor.) A name under 
which Sir Richard Steele edited the 
“ Guardian.” 

3. (Sir.) One of the principal 
knights of King Arthur’s Round Ta¬ 
ble. See Round Table. 

Ironsides. 1. A name given to the 
English soldiers who served under 
Cromwell at Marston Moor, on ac¬ 
count of the great victory they there 
gained over the royalist forces, a vic¬ 
tory which gave them a world-wide 
renown for invincible courage and 
determination. 

2. An appellation popularly con¬ 
ferred upon the United States frigate 
“Constitution.” See Old Iron¬ 
sides. 

Irrefragable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
IrrefmgahiUs.l An honorary title 
bestowed upon Alexander Hales, an 
English friar of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, distinguished as a scholastic 
divine and philosopher. 

Isabella. 1. Sister to Claudio, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Meas¬ 
ure,” and the heroine of the drama. 
See Angelo. 
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2. The lady-love of Zerbino, in 
Ariosto’s poem of Orlando J? arioso.” 

Isaie le Triste. See Ysaie le 
Triste. 

Isengrin {e'zen-gren'). The name of 
the wolf in the ancient and tamo as 
animal-epos of Germany, ** Reinhard, 
or Reineeke, Fuchs.” “See Rename. 

I'sis. [Gr/lw.] {Myth) An Egyp¬ 
tian divinity, regarded as the god¬ 
dess of the moon, and the queen of 
heaven. She was the mother of Ho¬ 
rns, and the wife of Osiris. She was 
sometimes represented with the head 
veiled, a symbol of mystery. Her 
worship spread from Egypt to Greece, 
Rome, and other parts of ancient 
Europe. The Greeks identified her 
with lo. See Io, Osiris. 

The drift of the maker is dark, an Ms hid by 
the veil. Tennyson.. 

Island, The Ringing. See Ringing 
Island. 

Island City. A popular synonym for 
Montreal, the largest eitv of British 
America, built on an island of the 
same name. 

Island of Rantems. [Fr. Vile des 
Lanternes.J In the celebrated satire 
of Rabelais, an imaginary country 
inhabited by false pretenders to 
knowledge, called Lnnternois. The 
name was probably suggested by the 
u City of Lanterns,” in the Greek 
romance of Lucian. See City of 
Lanterns. 

Island of St. Bran/dSn. A marvel¬ 
ous flying island, tlie subject of an 
old and widely spread legend of the 
Middle Ages, which exercised an in¬ 
fluence on geographical science down 
to a late period. It is represented as 
about ninety leagues in length, King 
west of the Canaries. This island 
appears on most of the maps of the 
time of Columbus, and is laid down 
in a French geographical chart of as 
late a date as 1755, in which it is 
placed 5° W. of the island of Ferro, 
in lat. 29° 17. The name St. Bran- 
dan , or Bornndnn , given to this im¬ 
aginary island, is said to be derived 
from an Irish abbot who flourished in 
the sixth century, and concerning 


whose voyage in search of the Isl¬ 
ands of Paradise many legends are 
related. Many expeditions were sent 
torth in quest of tnis mysterious inl¬ 
and, the last being from Spain in 
1721; bat it always eluded the searcn, 
though it was sometimes seen by ac¬ 
cident. A king of Portugal is“ said 
to have made a conditional cession 
of it to another person, when it 
should be iound.” The Spaniards 
believe this lost island to have been 
the retreat of their King Rodrigo; 
the Portuguese assign it to their non 
Sebastian. Its reality,” says Ir¬ 
ving, “ was for a long tune a matter 
of firm belief. The public, after try¬ 
ing all kinds of sophistry, took refuge 
in the supernatural to“ defend their 
favorite chimera. They maintained 
that it was rendered inaccessible to 
mortals by divine Providence, or by 
diabolical magic. Poetry, it is said v 
owes to this popular belief one of 
its beautiful fictions; and the garden 
of Armida, where Rinaldo was de¬ 
tained enchanted, and which Tasso 
places in one of the Canary Isles, has 
been identified with the Imaginary 
San Borandan.” The origin of this 
illusion has been ascribed to certain 
atmospherical deceptions, like that 
of the Fata Morgana. 

Island of the Seven Cities. An 
imaginary island, the subject of one 
of the popular traditions “concerning 
the ocean, which were current in the 
time of Columbus. It is represented 
as abounding in gold, with magnifi¬ 
cent houses and temples, and "high 
towers that shone at a distance. The 
legend relates, that, at the time of the 
conquest of Spain and Portugal by 
the Moors, when the inhabitants fled 
in every direction to escape from 
slavery, seven bishops, followed by a 
great number of people, took ship¬ 
ping, and abandoned themselves to 
their fate upon the high seas. After 
tossing about for a time, they landed 
upon an unknown island in the midst 
of the ocean. Here the bishops 
burned the ships to prevent the de¬ 
sertion of their followers, and found¬ 
ed seven cities. This mysterious isl¬ 
and is said to have been visited at 
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different times by navigators, who, 
however, were never permitted to re¬ 
turn. 

Islands of the Blest. [Gr. Tuv Ma- 
tc&poiv > ijcrot, Lat. Fortunatce InsuLs.] 

( Gr . <f Rom. Myth.) Imaginary isl¬ 
ands in the west, abounding with the 
choicest products of nature. They 
were supposed to be situated on the 
coniines of the earth, in an ocean 
warmed by the rays of the near set- i 
ting sun. Hither "the favorites of the 
gods were conveyed without dying, 
and dwelt in never ending joy. * The 
name tirst occurs in Hesiod’s *• Works 
and Days.” Herodotus applies the 
name to"an oasis in the desert of Af¬ 
rica. It is also of common occur¬ 
rence in modern literature. 

Their place of birth alone is mate 
To sounds that echo further west 
Than your sires’ Islands of the Blest. 

Byron. 

Isle of Saints, or Island of Saints. I 
[Lat. Insula Sanctorum .] A name ! 
by which Ireland was designated in 
the Middle Ages, on account of the 
rapid progress which Christianity 
made in that country, and the num¬ 
ber of learned ecclesiastics which it 
furnished. See .Holy Island, 1. 

“ My lord,” uttered with a vernacular rich¬ 
ness of intonation, gave him an assurance that 
we were from “the Mood of Saints, and on 
the right road to heaven.” Shell. 

Ismeno (ez-ma'no). The name of a 
sorcerer in Tasso’s u Jerusalem De¬ 
livered.” 

Is'Slde. The wife of King Mark of 
"Cornwall, and the mistress of her 
nephew, Sir Tristram, of whom she 
became passionately enamored from 
having drank a philter by mistake. 
Their illicit love is celebrated in 
many an ancient romance, and be¬ 
came proverbial during the Middle 
Ages. References to it are innumer¬ 
able. She is often called Isolde the 
Fair, to distinguish her from Isolde 
of the White Hands , a Breton prin¬ 
cess whom Tristram married after he 
undertook the conquest of the Holy 
Grail. See Tristram, Sir. [Writ¬ 
ten also Iseulr, Isoude,Yseult, 
Ysolde, Ysolt, Ysoude, and, 
very erroneously, Ysoude.] 


No art the poison might withstand; 

No medicine could be to and 
Till lovely Isolde's lily hand 
Had probed the rankling wound. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Is'rS-feel. {Mohammedan Myth.) The 
name of the angel whose office it 
will be to sound the trumpet at the 
resurrection. He is said to have the 
most melodious voice of any of God’s 
creatures. [Written also IsrafiL] 

Is'um-brfis, Sir. The hero of an old 
romance of chivalry, which cele¬ 
brates the painful labors and misfor¬ 
tunes visited upon him as a punLh- 
ment for his pride and presumption, 
and the happiness and blessings with 
which his penitence was finally re¬ 
warded. 

Ita li an Moliere (mo'liQr')- A title 
given to Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793), 
a distinguished Italian dramatist. 

Italian Pin'dar- A name given to 
Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1637), a 
celebrated Italian lyric poet, and one 
of the best modem" imitators of Pin¬ 
dar. 

I-thn'ri-el (6). [Heb., the discover} 1 - of 
God.] In Milton’s u Paradise Lost,” 
an angel commissioned by Gabriel to 
search through Paradise, in company 
with Zephon, to find Satan, who hacl 
eluded the vigilance of the angelic 
guard, and effected an entrance into 
the garden. 

Him . . . they found. 

Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dream*; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits ; . . . thence raise. 

At least, distempered, discontented thoughts, 
Tain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 
Blown up with, high conceits engendering 
pride. 

Him thus intent, Ithmiel with his spear 
Touched lightly; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns, 
Offeree, to its own likeness; up he starts, 
Discovered and surprised. 

Par. Lost , Bk. IV. 

Such spirits have nothing to do with the 
detecting spear of Ithuriel. Macaulay. 

He who argues against it [Christianity], or 
for it, in this manner, may be regarded a a 
mistaking its nature; the Ithuriel , though to 
our eyes he wears a body and the fashion of 
armor, cannot be wounded by material aid. 

Carlyle. 

I'vfin-liSe. The hero of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of the same name. He 
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figures as Cedric of Rotherwood’s dis¬ 
inherited son, the tavorite ot Ring 
Richard I., and the lover of the Lady 
Rowena, whom, in the end, he mar¬ 
ries. 

Ivanoviteh, Ivan (e-van' e-vln/o- 
vitch). An imaginary personage, 
who is the embodiment of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the Russian people, in the 
same way as John Bull represents 
the English, and Jean Crapaud the 
French character. He is described as 
a lazy, good-natured person. 


Ivory Grate. According to Virgil, a 
gate of sleep in the under-world, 
wrought of shining white ivory, 
through which the infernal gods send 
up false dreams to earth. See Horn 
Sate. 

Ix-i'on. [Gr. (Gr- # Rom * 

Myth.) A king of the Lapithee 
in Thessaly, and father of the Cen¬ 
taurs. For his presumptuous impiety 
he was sent to hell, and there bound 
to a perpetually revolving fiery 
wheel. 
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Tack. [An Anglicized form of the Fr. 
Jacques (from Lat. Jacobus , James), 
the commonest Christian name in 
France, and hence a contemptuous 
expression for a peasant or common 
man; introduced in the same sense 
into England, where it got into use 
as a diminutive or niekname of John, 
the commonest of all English Chris¬ 
tian names.] A general term of rid¬ 
icule or contempt for a saucy or a 
paltry fellow, or for one who puts 
himself forward in some office or em¬ 
ployment ; hence, any mechanical 
contrivance that supplies the place 
of an attendant; as, zhoot-jack. Tay¬ 
lor, the u Water-Poet,” in his u Jack- 
a-lent,” thus enumerates some of the 
persons and things to which the name 
has been applied: — 

** Of Jack-an-apes I list not to indite. 

Nor of Jack Daw ray goose’s quill shall 
write: 

Of Jack of Xewbury J will not repeat, 

Nor of Jack-of-both-sides, nor of Skip-Jack 
create. 

To praise the tnmspit Jack my Muse is 
mum , 

Nor of the entertainment of Jack Drum 

I ’ll not rehearse; nor of Jack Dog, Jack 
Date. 

Jack Fool , or Jack-a-dandy, I relate; 

Nor of Black-jack at garth buttery bars, 

Whose liquor oftentimes breeds household 
wars; 

Nor Jack of Dover , that Grand-Jury Jack, \ 

Nor Jack Sauce, the worst knave amongst i 
the pack.” 

[Jack-arlent, a stuffed puppet dressed in 
rags, formerly thrown at in Lent Jack- 
cm-ayes, or Jack-a-napes, a monkey, a buffoon, 
a fop. Jack Daw , the daw, a common Eng¬ 
lish bird. Jack of Jew iU ry. See below. Jack- 
of-hoth-sides , one who is or tries to be neutral. 
Skip-Jack, an upstart. Jack Drun. See Drum, 
Johst. Jack Fool, & foolish person. See Fool, 
Tom. Jack-a-dandy, a fop, a coxcomb. Black¬ 
jack, a leathern jug for household service. 
Jack of Dover, a fish, the sole. Jack Sauce, 
a sancy fellow.] 

Tack, Colonel. The hero of De Foe’s 
novel entitled u The History of the 
Most Remarkable Life and 'Extraor¬ 
dinary Adventures of the truly Hon. 
Colonel Jacque, vulgarly called Col¬ 
onel Jack; ” a thief,whose portrait is 
drawn with great power. He goes to 
Virginia, and passes through all the t 
gradations of colonial life, from the 1 


state of a servant to that of an owner 
of slaves and plantations. 

Jack, Sixteen-staring. See Six¬ 
teen-string Jack. 

Jack and Gill, Characters in an 
ancient and popular nursery song. 
[Written also Jack and Jill.] 

J&er* “ Julienne was in vogue among 
the Norman families, and it long pre¬ 
vailed in England as Julyan: and, in¬ 
deed, it became so common as Gillian , 
that Jill [or Gill] was the regular com¬ 
panion of Jack, as stall appears in nurs¬ 
ery rhyme, though now this good old 
form has entirely disappeared, except in 
the occasional un-English form of Juli¬ 
ana." 1 Yonge. 

How gallantly he extended, not his arm, 
in our modem Jack-and-Jill sort of fashion, 
but his right hand, to my mother. 

Sir E. BuLwtr Lytton. 

Jack and the Bean-stalk. A le¬ 
gend of the nursery, which, like Jack 
the Giant-killer, is of ancient, and 
probably of Teutonic, origin. A boy 
•was sent by his mother to sell a cow, 
and met with a butcher, to whom he 
parted with her for a few colored 
Deans. His mother was very angry, 
and threw them away. One" of them 
fell into the garden, and grew so 
rapidly in one night, that by morning 
the top reached the heavens. Jack 
ascended the vine, and came to an 
extensive country. After divers ad¬ 
ventures, a fairy met him, and di¬ 
rected him to the house of a giant, 
from whom he acquired great wealth. 
He descended the vine, and as the 
giant attempted to follow him, he 
seized his hatchet and cut away the 
vine, when the giant fell and was 
killed. Jack and his mother lived 
afterward in comfort. 

Jack-in-the-Green. A character — 
a puppet —in the May-day games of 
England. Dr. OwenPugh says that 
Jack-in-the-Green, on May-day, was 
once a pageant representing Melva, 
or Melvas, king of the country now 
called Somersetshire, disguised in 
green boughs, as he lay in ambush 
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to steal King Arthur’s wife, as she 
Trent out hunting. 

Yesterday, being May-day, the more se¬ 
cluded part* of the metropolis were visited by 
Jack-in-the-Green, and the usual group of 
grotesque attendants. London Twits , 1S44. 

Jack of Newbury. A title given to 
John Winchcomb, the greatest cloth¬ 
ier in England, in the time of Henry 
VIII. He kept one hundred looms 
in Ms own house at Newbury, and 

j armed and clothed at his own ex¬ 
pense one hundred of his men, to 
march in the expedition against the 
Scots at Flodden Field. 

Jack Pudding. See Hanswttrst. 

Jackson, Stonewall. See Stone¬ 
wall Jackson. 

Jack the Giant-killer. The name 
of a famous hero in the literature of 
the nursery, the subject of one of the 
Teutonic or Indo-European legends, 
which have become nationalized in 
England. Jack was u a valiant Cor- 
nishman.” His first exploit was the 
killing of a huge giant named Cor- 
moran, which he accomplished, when 
a mere child, by artfullv contriving 
to make him fall"into a deep pit, and 
then knocking him on the head with 
a pick-ax. He afterward destroyed 
a great many Welsh monsters of the 
same sort, feeing greatly aided in his 
task by a coat of invisibility, a cap 
of knowledge, an irresistible sword, 
and shoes of incredible swiftness,— 
treasures which he tricked a foolish, 
giant into giving him. For his inval¬ 
uable services in ridding the country 
of such undesirable inhabitants, he 
was made a knight of Arthur’s Round 
Table, married to a duke’s daughter, 
and presented with a large estate. 

J§£gr* “ Before we dismiss the giganti- 
cide, we must remark that most of his 
giants rest upon good romance author¬ 
ity ; or, to speak more correctly, Jack’s 
history is a popular and degraded version 
of the traditions upon which our ear¬ 
liest romances are founded.” Qu. Rev. 
u Not only single words come to attest onr 
common ancestry; but many a nursery 
legend or terse fable crops but in one 
country after another, either in lofty my¬ 
thology or homelv household tale. For 
instance, the Persian trick of Ameen and 
the Ghool recurs in the Scandinavian visit 


of Thor to Loki, which has come down to 
Germany in ‘ The Brave Little Tailor,’ and 
to ns in * Jack the Giant-killer.’ ” Yojige. 
" Our 1 Jack the Giant-killer' is clear- 
ly the last modern transmutation of the 
old British legend, told in Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, of Coriueus the Trojan, the com¬ 
panion of the Trojan Brutus when he first 
settles in Britain; which Corineus, being 
a very strong man, and particularly good- 
humored, is satisfied with, being king of 
Cornwall, and killing out the aboriginal 
giants there, leaving to Brutus all the rest 
of the island, and only stipulating, that, 
whenever there is a peculiarly difficult 
giant in any part of Brutus’s dominions, 
he shall be sent for to finish the fellow.” 

Masson. 

While he [Junius] walks, like Jack the 
Giant-killer , m a coat of darkness, he may do 
much mischief with little strength. Johnson. 

They say she [Meg Merrilies] . . . can gang 
any gate she likes, like Jack the Giant-killc ■' 
in the ballant, with his coat o’ darkness and 
his shoon o’ swiftness. Sir W. Scott. 

He made up for this turnspit construction 
hy striding to such an extent, that you would 
have sworn he had on the seven-leagued boots 
of Jack the Giant-killer; and so high did he 
tread on parade, that his soldiers were some¬ 
times alarmed lest he should trample himself 
under foot. W. In-ing. 

Jack-witH-tlie*-Ijanterii. In the 

superstition of former times, an evil 
spirit who delighted in leading be¬ 
nighted and unwarv travelers astray 
from their path, fey assuming the 
appearance of a light like that of a 
candle. This superstition, as is well 
known, had its origin in the ignis- 
fatuus , a luminous meteor seen in 
summer nights over morasses, grave¬ 
yards, and other spots where there is 
a great accumulation of animal or 
vegetable substances, and caused, as 
is supposed, by the spontaneous ig¬ 
nition of a gaseous compound of 
phosphorus and hydrogen, resulting 
mom their decomposition. [Written 
also Jack o’ Lantern.] 

Jacob’s Ladder. A ladder seen in a 
vision by Jacob, the Jewish patriarch. 
“ And hie dreamed, and behold, a lad¬ 
der set upon the earth, and the top 
of it reached to heaven: and behold, 
the angels of God ascending and de¬ 
scending on it.” ( Gen. xxviii. 12.) 

All of air they were, all soul and form, so 
lovely, like mysterious priestesses, in whose 
hand was the invisible Jacob's Ladder, where¬ 
by man might mount into very heaven. 

Carlyle. 
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JaFfi^r. A prominent character in f 
Otway’s u Venice Preserved.” He J 
joins with Pierre and others in a con- j 
spiracy against the Venetian senate, 
hut communicates the secret to his : 
wife, Belvidera, and she, anxious to j 
save the life of her father, a senator, j 
prevails on Jaiher to disclose the j 
plot. This he does upon the solemn 
assurance of pardon for himself and 
friends; but, on discovering the per¬ 
fidy of the senate, who condemn the 
conspirators to death, he stabs his 
friend Pierre, to prevent his being 
broken on the wheel, and then stabs 
himself. 

“Ihave it!” said Btrnce, “I have it!” and 
on he went in the vein of J a trier. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Janof, or Jeannot (zhPno')- A 
French proper name, the diminutive 
of Jeon (John), used proverbially to 
designate a simpleton, a quiddler, 
one who exercises a silly ingenuity. 

Without being a Janot, who has not some¬ 
times, in conversation, committed a Janot- 
ism? Qurrjf, Tram. 

January Searle. See Searle, Jan¬ 
uary. 

Ja'nus. {Rom. Myth.) A veiy ancient 
Italian deity who presided over the 
beginning of the year, and of each 
month and day, and over the com¬ 
mencement of all enterprises. He 
was originally worshiped as the sun- 
god. He was represented with two 
faces, one on the front, the other on 
the back of his head, one youthful, 
and the other aged. A gateway — 
often erroneously called a temple — 
which stood close by the Forum in 
Rome, and had two* doors opposite 
to each other, which, in time of war, 
were always open, and in time of 
peace were closed, was dedicated to 
Janus by Vuraa. The myth makes 
him to have been the most ancient 
king of Latin m or Etruria, where he 
hospitably received Saturn when ex¬ 
pelled from Crete by Jupiter. 

Jaques (ja'kwes or jaks: Fr. prm. 
zhak). A lord attending upon the 
exiled duke, in Shakespeare’s “As 
You Like It.” 

M if “ Jaques is the only purely con¬ 
templative character In Shakespeare. He 


thinks, and does — nothing. His whole 
occupation is to amuse his mind; and he 
is totaiK regardless of his body and his 
fortunes. He is the prince of philosoph¬ 
ical idlers : hi* only passion is thought; 
he sets no value on any thing but as it 
serves as food for reflection. He can • suck 
melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs; 1 the motley fool. * who mor¬ 
als on the time,* is the greatest prize he 
meets with in the forest. He resents Or¬ 
lando’s passion for Rosalind as some dis¬ 
paragement of his own passion for ab¬ 
stract truth : and leaves the duke, as 
soon as he is restored to his sovereignty, 
to seek his brother, who has quitted it 
and turned hermit.” Hazlitt. " Jaques 
is a morose, cynical, querulous old fel¬ 
low, who has been a bad a oung one. He 
does not have sad moments, but * sullen 
fits,’ as the duke says. His melancholy 
is morbid, and is but the fruit of that 
utter loss of mental tone which results 
from years of riot and debauchery. He 
has not a tender spot in his heart. There 
is not a gentle act attributed to him, or 
a generous sentiment, or a kind word 
put into his mouth by Shakespeare.” 

R. G. White. 

Indeed, my lord. 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that. 

That motley clown in Arden wood, 

"Whom humorous Jaques with envy viewed. 

Not even that clown could amplify 

On this trite text so long as I. Sir W. Scott. 

The forest-walks of Arden’s fair domain. 
Where Jaques fed his solitary vein. 

No pencil’s aid as yet had dared supply, 

Seen only by the intellectual eye. 

Charles Lamb. 

Jarn'dyqe. A prominent figure in 
Dickens’s 11 Bleak House,” distin¬ 
guished for his philanthropy, easy 
good-nature, and good sense, and for 
always saying, “ The wind is in the 
east,” when anv thing went wrong 
with him. The famous suit of “ Jam- 
dyce vs. Jamdyce,” in this novel, is a 
satire upon the* Court of Chancery. 

Jar Vie, Baillie JNTic'ol. A prominent 
and admirable character in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of u Rob Roy.” He is 
a magistrate of Glasgow, and a kins¬ 
man of Rob Roy. 

j§SP u Nothing can promise less_ origi¬ 
nality and interest than the portrait of a 
conceited, petulant, purse-proud trades¬ 
man, full of his own and his father’s lo¬ 
cal dignity and importance, and of mer¬ 
cantile and Presbyterian formalities, and 
totally without tact or discretion, who 
does nothing in the story but give bail, 
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take a journey, and marry his maid. Bnt 
the courage, the generosity, and the frank 
na'ivete and. warm-heartedness, which are 
united to these imp romping ingredients, 
and above ail, perhaps, the * Hieiand 
hlude of him that warms at thae daft 
tales o’ venturesome deeds and escapes, 
tho’ they are ail sinfu’ vanities, 5 and 
makes him affirm before the council that 
Rob Roy, *set apart what he had dune 
again the law o' the country, and the her- 
ship o' the Lennox [i. e. the laying waste 
and plundering a whole county], and 
the misfortune o’ some folk losing life by 
him, was an honester man than stude on 
any o’ their hanks,’ make him both origi¬ 
nal and interesting.” Senior. 

Ja/son (-sn). [Gr. T£<xwv.] ( Gr. $ 
Rom. Myth.) A famous Grecian hero, 
king of Thessaly, leader of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, and a sharer in 
the Calvdonian boar-hunt. He mar¬ 
ried Medea, and afterward Greusa. 

Javert (zha'ver', 64). A character in 
Victor Hugo’s ‘*Les Misdrables; ” 
an impersonation of the inexorable¬ 
ness of law. 

Jeames. An old English form of 
James , so pronounced, and often so 
spelt, in the best society, till the end 
of the last century, when it became 
confined to the lower classes. Re¬ 
cently, owing to the popularity of 
Thackeray’s “Jeames’s Diary,” it 
has acquired a proverbial currency 
as a designation of a footman, or of 
a flunky. It has also been applied 
to the London u Morning Post,” the 
organ of the u haristocracy.” 

A poor clergyman, or a poor military man, 
may have no more than three hundred a year; 
but I heartily venerate his endeavors to pre¬ 
serve his girls from the society of the servants’ 
hail, and the delicate attention of Jeames. 

A. K. H. Boyd. 

Jean d’Ep6e (zhb n d£/p&' 31, 62). 
[Fr., John with the sword.] A sym¬ 
bolical name given to Bonaparte by 
his partisans in France who eonspiretl 
to effect his restoration to power after 
the allied sovereigns had banished 
him to Elba, in 3814. 

Jean Jacques (zho n zhak, 30. 62). 
Christian names of Rousseau (1712- 
1778), the distinguished French phi¬ 
losopher, by which alone he is often 
designated by English writers, partic¬ 
ularly those 'of the last century. 


JER 

Team ago, at Venice, poor Jean Jacques vrai 
Legation secretary to him [Count de hernia], 
as some readers may remember. Carlyle. 

That Is almost the only maxim of Jean 
Jacques to which I can cheerfully subscribe! 

Hir E. Buhcer Lytton. 

Jeanjean (zho n/ zho n ', 62). A popular 
name in France for a conscript. 

Jean Paul (or zhongpf>wl). The name 
under which the eminent German 
author, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 
(1763-1825), wrote, and by which he 
is most familiarly known. 

Jeffrey’s Campaign. A name given 
by King James II. to the judicial 
expedition through the west of Eng¬ 
land, headed by Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, in 1685. See Bloody As- 
sizes' 

Jelly-by, Mrs. A character in Dick¬ 
ens’s novel of u Bleak House; ” a type 
of sham philanthropy. 

Jenk/in§. A cant name for any 
snobbish penny-a-liner. It was first 
given, in “ Punch,” to a writer for 
the London 11 Morning Post,” — said 
to have been originally a footman,— 
whose descriptions of persons and 
events in fashionable and aristocratic 
society betrayed the ingrained servil¬ 
ity, priggishness, and vulgarity of his 
character. 

Jenk'ins, Win'i-fred. The name 
of Miss Tabitha Bramble’s maid, in 
Smollett's u Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker.” 

Jehk/in-son, Ephraim (-sn). A swin¬ 
dling rascal in Goldsmith’s u Vicar of 
Wakefield,” who wins the confidence 
of Dr. Primrose by his venerable ap¬ 
pearance, his great apparent devout¬ 
ness, his learned talk about ‘‘■cos¬ 
mogony,” and his loudly professed 
admiration of the good Doctor’s 
writings on the subject of monogamy. 
See Primrose, The Rev. Doctor. 

J e-ronT-mo, or Hl'er-on'^r-mo. 
The principal character in an old 
play by Thomas Kyd, entitled “ The 
Spanish Tragedy;”—used in the 
phrase, u Go by, Jeronimo,” an ex¬ 
pression made almost proverbial by 
the ridicule of contemporary writers. 
In the original, these words are 
spoken by Hieronymo, or Jeronimo, 
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to himself, on finding his application i 
to the king improper at the moment. I 
Hence, probably, the word yo-by. sig- j 
nifying a putting or thrusting aside i 
■without notice. j 

Jes'sS-my Bride. A by-name given ' 
to Miss Mary Homeck, afterward 
Mrs. Gwvn. "She was a contempo¬ 
rary and" friend of Goldsmith, who 
is supposed to have been in love ■with, 
her. 

Jes'si-ca. The beautiful daughter of 
Shyloc’k, in Shakespeare’s 4i Mer- j 
chant of Venice.” She is beloved by 
Lorenzo. 

jJSr* Jessica, though properly kept 
subordinate, is certainly — 

‘A most beautiful pagan, a most sweet Jew.* 
She cannot be called a sketch; or. if a 
sketch, she is like one of those dashed off 
in glowing colors from the rainbow palette 
of a Rubens ; she has a rich tint of Ori¬ 
entalism shed over her, worthy of her 
Eastern origin.* 5 Airs. Jameson. 

Jew*, The Wandering. [Lat. Judceus 
non Morin!is, the undying Jew; Ger. 
Der Eiciye Jude , Fr. Le Juif 
Errant .] An imaginary personage, 
who owes his existence to a legend 
connected with the history of Christ’s 
passion. As the Saviour was on the 
way to the place of execution, over¬ 
come with the weight of the cross, he 
wished to rest on a stone before the 
house of a Jew, whom the story calls 
Ahasuems , who drove him away with 
curses. Jesus calmly replied, 4 * Thou 
shalfc wander on the earth till I re¬ 
turn.” The astonished Jew did not 
come to himself till the crowd had 

S issed, and the streets were empty. 

riven by fear and remorse, he has 
since wandered, according to the 
command of the Lord, from place to 
place, and has never yet been able 
to find a grave. According to another 
account, he was Pontius Pilate’s 
porter, and his original name was 
Cartaphilus. Soon after the Saviour’s 
crucifixion, he became converted, and 
took the name of Joseph . At the end 
of every hundred years, he falls into 
a fit or trance, upon which, when he 
recovers, he returns to the same state 
of youth he was in when our Saviour 
suffered, being about thirty years of 


age. He remembers all the circum¬ 
stances of the death and resurrection 
of Christ; the saints that, arose with 
him; the composing of the Apostles’ 
Creed; and the preaching and dis¬ 
persions of the apo&tles themselves. 
In the fourteenth century, he was 
called Isaac Lnktdwn , or Laqutdem; 
but the chronicles of that time make 
no mention of these periodical alter¬ 
nations of youth and age, though they 
still attribute to him perpetual life. 

4Sg=* Roger of Wendover. a monk of St 
Albans (d. 1237), and Matthew Paris (d. 
1259), a Benedictine monk of the Congre¬ 
gation of Clugny, and likewise of the 
monastery of St. Albans, give ns the old¬ 
est traditions of the Wandering Jew. Ac¬ 
cording to Menzei {“History of German 
Poetry ; ’), tue whole tradition is but an 
allegory, the Wandering Jew symbolizing 
heathenism. M. Lacroix suggests that it 
represents the Hebrew race dispersed and 
wandering throughout the earth, but not 
destroyed. In Germany, the tradition of 
the Wandering Jew became connected 
with John Rultadoeus, a real person. The 
story of this Jew was printed In 1602, and 
frequently afterward. He is said to have 
been seen at Antwerp in the thirteenth 
century, again in the fifteenth, and a 
third time in the sixteenth, with every 
appearance of age and decrepitude. His 
last recorded apparition was at Brussels, 
in April, 1774. Southey, in his poem of 
The Curse of Kehama,” and Croly, in 
his romance entitled Salathiel, 1 * trace 
the course of the Wandering Jew, bat in 
violation of the whole legend : and Eugene 
Sue adopted the name as the title of one 
of his most popular and most immoral 
novels (* t Le Juif Errant”), though the 
Jew scarcely figures at all in the work. 

a Ahasuerus is the antitype of 
Faust. He shuns life, and seeks deliver¬ 
ance from its pains, while Faust seeks to 
eternize the moment . 51 Grasse, Trans. 

Coppet, ... in short, trudged and hurried 
hither and thither, inconstant as an ignis- 
jatuus, and restless as the Wandering Jetc. 

Oarlyfe. 

Jewish. Pla/to. A title bestowed upon 
Philo Judtcus, the Alexandrian Jew 
and Platonist, who flourished iu the 
first century T of the Christian era. 
Jewkes, Mrs, (juks). A hateful char¬ 
acter in Richardson’s 44 Pamela.” 

J ez'e-bel. The wicked wife of Ah ah, 
an infamous king of Israel. How 
she came to her end may' be seen in 
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2 Kings ix. 30-37. The name is 
proverbially used to designate a 
showily dressed woman of frail morals 
or suspected respectability. It has 
been applied in this sense from the 
time of the Puritans. 

O Pnilosophe - Sentimentalism, what hast 
thou to do with peace when thy mother’s 
name is Jezebel f Carlyle. 

Jingle, Mr. Alfred. An impudent, 
swindling stroller, in Dickens’s 
“Pickwick Papers.” He is repre¬ 
sented as never speaking a connected 
sentence, but stringing together mere 
disjointed phrases, generally without 
verbs. 

Jin nestan. See Djinxestan. 

J. «T. Initials used, particularly by 
writers of the last century, to desig¬ 
nate Rousseau, the celebrated author 
of the “ Confessions,” whose Chris¬ 
tian names were Jean. Jacques, or 
John James. 

Joan, The name sometimes given to 
the wife of Punch. She is common¬ 
ly called Judy. 

I confess, that, were It safe to cherish such 
dreams at all, I should more enjoy the thought 
of remaining behind the curtain unseen, like 
the ingenious manager of Punch and his wife 
J ban, and enjoying the astonishment and 
conjectures army audience. Sir W. Scott. 

Joan, Pope. A supposed individual 
of the female sex, who is placed by 
several chroniclers in the series of 
popes between Leo IT. and Benedict 
III., about 853-855, under the name 
of John . The subject of this scan¬ 
dalous story is said to have been a 
young woman of English parentage, 
educated at Cologne, who left her 
home in man’s disguise, with her 
lover, a very learned man, and went 
to Athens, where she made great 
progress in profane law; afterward 
she went to Rome, where she became 
equally proficient in sacred learning, 
for which her reputation became so 
great, that, at the death of Leo, she 
was unanimously elected as his suc¬ 
cessor, under the general belief of her 
male sex. She, however, became 
pregnant, and one day, as she was 
proceeding to the Lateran Basilica, 
she was seized with the pains of 
child-labor, on the road between the 
Colosseum and the church of St. 


Clement; and there she died, and was 
buried without any honors, after a 
pontificate of two years, five months, 
and four days. 

JgSif* The first to mention this delecta¬ 
ble piece of scandal was Marianus Scotus, 
a monk of the abbey of Fulda, who died 
at Mainz in 1080 ; but the authenticity of 
the MS. attributed to him is very doubt¬ 
ful. The story is given more circumstan¬ 
tially by Martinus Polonus. a Cistercian 
monk, and confessor to Gregory X. It is 
also mentioned by Stephen de Bourbon, 
who wrote about 1225- ** Until the Ref¬ 
ormation,” says Gibbon, “the tale was 
repeated and believed without offense.” 
The learned Calvinist divine, David Blon- 
del, demonstrated its historical ground¬ 
lessness ; yet attempts have occasionally 
been made, since his time, to maintain 
the truth of the tradition. Panvinina 
and other writers find the origin of the 
fable in the effeminacy or licentious, 
ness of Pope John XIT., who was killed 
in 964, while prosecuting an unlawful 
intrigue. There is an ancient miracle- 
play upon this subject, in German, en¬ 
titled “ The Canonization of Pope Joan, 
1480,” which was widely diffused, and 
did much to shake the popular rever¬ 
ence for the Papal See. 

Jo-cas'ta. [Gr. loKdcrrrj.]| ( Gr. 

Rom. Myth.) The mother of CEdipus, 
whom she married unknowingly, and 
to -whom she bore Eteocles and Roly • 
nices. 

Jockey of 17orfolk. A sobriquet con¬ 
ferred upon Sir John, son of Sir Rob¬ 
ert Howard, a close adherent to the 
house of York, and remarkable alike 
for the magnificence of his estate 
and for the high offices which lie 
held. In 1485, lie accompanied his 
master, Richard III., to the field of 
Bosworth, and, notwithstanding the 
celebrated and friendly warning, 

‘y o f Xor'oUr, be not too bold, 

For Dickon, thy master, is bought and sold,” 

which "was posted on his tent during 
the night before the battle, he entered 
into the fight, and paid the penalty of 
his fidelity with his life, being one of 
the slain on that well-contested day. 

John. 1. A bastard brother of Don 
Pedro, in Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” 

2. A Franciscan friar, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
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John, Friar. See Friar John. I 

John-a-dreams. A name apparently | 
coined to suit a dreaming', stupid < 
character, a “dreaming John,” as it j 
were. 1 

Yet I, ! 

A flail and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 1 

Idke John-a- lrta «*, unpregnant ot my cause, 
An d can say nothing. ishak. j 

John Company. See Company, ; 
John. j 

Johnny Bebs. A sobriquet given by ! 
the soldiers of the United States 
army, in the time of the late Rebel- j 
lion, to the “ Confederate ” soldiers. 
It is said to have originated in a j 
taunting remark addressed to a rebel 
picket, to the effect that the Southern 
States relied on u John Bull” to help 
them gain their independence, and 
that the picket himself was no better 
than a “John Bull;” an accusation i 
which he indignantlv denied, saying j 
that he would •* as soon be called a 
‘ nigger’ as a * Johnny Bull.’ ” 

Jonathan. A son of Saul, king of 
Israel, famous for his tender friend¬ 
ship— ** passing the love of women ” 
— for David, whom Saul hated and 
persecuted. u The soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” 

(1 Sun . xviii. 1.) 

Jonathan, Brother. See Brother 
Jonathan. 

Jones, DaVy. A familiar name 
among sailors for Death, formerly for 
the evil spirit who was supposed to 
preside over the demons of the sea. 
He was thought to be in all storms, 
and was sometimes seen of gigantic 
height, showing three rows of sharp 
teeth in his enormous mouth, open¬ 
ing great frightful eye*, and nostrils 
which emitted blue flames. The 
ocean is still termed by sailors, Davy 
Jones's Locket-. 

The heads of Opposition, the Fitts and 
others of that emmtrv [England] . . . wish 
dear Hanover sife enough (safe in Danr 
Jtmetfx locker, if tbit would do); bat are tired 
of subsidizing, and fighting, and tamaltins; 
all the world over, for that high end. Carlyle. 

Jones, Tom. The hero of Fielding’s 
novel entitled u The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling;” represented as 
a model of generosity, openness, and 


manly spirit, mingled with thought¬ 
less dissipation. 

“ Our immortal Fielding was of 
the younger branch ot the Earl-, of Den¬ 
bigh, who drew taeir origin from, the 
Counts of Hapsburg. . . . Fax different 
have been the fortunes of the English and 
German divisions of the family. . . . The 
succe-^sors of Charles V. may disdain their 
brethren of England; but the romance 
of 1 Tom. Jones,' that exquisite picture of 
human manners, will outlive the palace 
of the Escuiial and the imperial eagle of 
Austria.” Gibbon. 

j§S§f“ *• I cannot say that I think Mr. 
Jones a virtuous character; I cannot say 
but that I think Fielding's evident liking 
and admiration for Mr- Jones show that 
the great humorist's moral sense was 
blunted by his life, and that here in art 
and ethics there is a great error. ... A 
hero with a flawed reputation, a hero 
sponging for a guinea, a hero who cannot 
pay his landlady, and is obliged to let his 
honor out to hire, is absurd, and his 
claim to heroic rank untenable.” 

Thackeray. 

Joimimgand (yoFmdbn-g5nd/). [Old 
Norse, jijrmm, great, universal, and 
yaiviv, serpent.] (ScatitL Myth.) A 
fearful serpent, the offspring of Loki, 
hurled down by the gods into the 
ocean that surrounds Midgard, where 
he is to remain until Ragnari k. He 
is represented by the poets as hold¬ 
ing his tail in his mouth. 

Josse, M. (mos'e-f/ zhos). A jeweler 
in Moli&re’s comedy , u L’Amour Md- 
dechi,” whose advice to a friend who 
consults him is that of a man who 
wishes to dispose of his merchandise. 
The expression, “ lows ites orfecre , 
M. Jossp,” You are a jeweler, Mr. 
Josse, is proverbially applied, in 
Franca, to any one who seeks to ad¬ 
vance his own interests at the ex, 
pense of another. 

Jotunheim (yr/toon-hlm 7 ). (Scand. 
Myth.) The abode of the Jctan, or 
Giants. See Giants, 2. 

Jourdam, 1C- (mos'eJi' zhoof'd*! 11 ', 
62). The hero of Moliere’s comedy, 
u Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; ” repre¬ 
sented as an elderly tradesman, who, 
having suddenly acquired immense 
riches, becomes” desirous to emulate 
such as have been educated in the 
front ranks of society, in those accom- 
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plishments, whether mental or per- j 
sonal, which, cannot be gracefully ac- j 
quired after the early part of fife is j 
past. ; 

The Arabs, under great emotional excite- j 
meat, give their'language a recognizable me- t 
ter, and, talk poetry as M. Jourdain talked \ 
prose [£. e., without knowing itj. Lewes. 

J oum6e des Dupes (zh<x>r / n£' d& 
diip, 34). See Day of Dupes. 

Jove. See Jupiter. 

Joyeuse, La (Is zhwd'ycsz', 43). [Lat. 
Gaudwsa.J The sword of Charle¬ 
magne;— so called in the romances 
of chivalry. It bore the inscription, 

“ Decern prteceptoj-um custos Carolus." 

Joyeuse Garde, La (la zhwo'yoz' 
gard). The residence of the famous 
Lancelot du Lac, commonly said to 
have been at Berwiek-upou-Tweed. 
He having successfully defended the 
honor of Queen Guinever against Sir 
Mador (who had accused her of pois¬ 
oning his brother). King Arthur, in 
gratitude to her champion, gave him 
the castle which had been the scene 
of the queen’s vindication, and named 
it “ La Joyeuse Garde” in memory of 
the happy event. See Mat>or, Sir. 
[Written also Joyous Gard and 
Garde Joyesse.] 

The Garde Jayas*. rmld the tale. 

High reared its glittering head; 

And Avalon’s enchanted vale 
In all its wonders spread. Sir W. Scott. 

Juan, Don. See Don Juan. 

Judge Lynch. See Lynch, Judge. 

Judicious Hooker, The. See Hook¬ 
er, The Judicious. 

Judith. The heroine of a well-known 
book of the same name in the Apoc¬ 
rypha; a beautiful Jewess of Rethu- 
lia, who, to save her native town, 
undertook to assassinate Holofernes, 
general of Nebuchadnezzar, putting 
both her life and her chastity in jeop¬ 
ardy by venturing alone into his tent 
for this purpose. But she accom¬ 
plished her object, and escaped with 
the head of Holofernes to Bethulia; j 
whereupon her fellow-townsmen, in¬ 
spired with a sudden enthusiasm, 
rushed out upon the enemy, and 
completely defeated them.* The 
story, if not altogether fictitious, as 
many think it to be, is a legend 


founded upon some fact not men¬ 
tioned by any historian. 

Ju'dy (6). The wife of Punch, in the 
modem puppet-show of “ Punch and 
Judy.” ciee Punch. 

Jug'ger-naut. [Sansk. Jagannatha , 
lord ’of the world.] ( Hindu Myth.) 
A name of Vishnu, of whom an idol 
is kept in a temple at Jaggemaut, or 
Jaggemaut Pun, a town in Orissa. 
Tliis idol is one of the chief objects 
of pilgrimage in India, and has ac¬ 
quired great notoriety’ in consequence 
of the fanatical practice, formerly 
very prevalent among Hindu believ¬ 
ers, of throwing themselves under 
the wheels of the lofty chariot — sixty 
feet high — in which it is carried in 
procession, in the hope of attaining 
eternal bliss by such a sacrifice of 
their lives. [ ritten also dagger- 
naut.J 

Julia. The name of a lady beloved 
by Proteus, in Shakespeare’s 4 ‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Julie (zhii'le', 34). The heroine of 
Moliere’s comedy, “Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac.” 

JuTi-et (6). 1. A ladv, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Measure for Measure,” be¬ 
loved by Claudio. 

2. The heroine of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of “Borneo and Juliet.” 

USaf" “ Juliet is a child whose intoxica¬ 
tion in loving and being loved whirls away 
the little reason she may have possessed. 
It is impossible, in my opinion, to place 
her among the great female characters of 
Shakespeare’s creation.” Hallam. u All 
Shakespeare’s women, being essentially 
women, either love, or have loved, or are 
capable of loving; hut Jnliet Is love it¬ 
self. The passion is her state of being, 
and out of it she has no existence. It is 
the soul within her soul: the pulse within 
her heart: the life-blood along her veins, 

1 blending with every atom of her frame.’ 
The love that is so chaste and dignified in 
Portia; so airv-delicate and fearless in 
Miranda; so sweetly confiding in Per- 
dita: so playfully fond in Rosalind; so 
constant in Imogen; so devoted in Des- 
demona; so fervent in Helen : so tender 
in Viola, — is each and all of these in Ju¬ 
liet.” ’ Mrs. Jameson. 

The hyperbole of .Juliet seemed to be veri¬ 
fied with respect to them. Upon their brows 
shame was ashamed to sit." Macaulay. 
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June, Jennie. A pseudonym of Mrs. j 
J. €. Croly, an American authoress | 
of the present day. j 

Ju'ni-us (or jun'yus, 6). A celebrat- ! 
ed pseudonym, under which a series ! 
of remarkable political letters were 
published at intervals from. 176d to j 
1772, in the -‘Public Advertiser." • 
then the most popular newspaper in j 
Great Britain. j 

4®=* In these letters, the writer who j 

concealed himself under this signature i 

attacked all the public characters of the 1 
day connected with the government, and 
did not spare even royalty itself. Every 
effort that could he devised bv the gov¬ 
ernment, or prompted by private indig¬ 
nation, was made to discover their au¬ 
thor, but in vain. ‘* It is not in the na¬ 
ture of things,” he writes to his publisher. 

*■ 1 that you or any body else should know 
me unless I make my seif known: all arts, 
or inquiries, or rewards, would be inef¬ 
fectual.” In another place he remarks, 

I am the sole depositary of my secret, 
and it shall die with me.” Many con¬ 
jectures, however, have been started on 
the subject of this great puzzle; and 
Burke, William Gerard Hamilton {com¬ 
monly called u Single - speech Hamil¬ 
ton ”), John Wilkes, Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Dunning (afterward Lord Ashburton}, 
Lord George Sackville (afterward Lord 
Germain), Serjeant Adair, the Rev. J. Ro- 
senhagen, John Roberts, Charles Lloyd, 
Samuel Dyer. General Charles Lee, Hugh 
Boyd, Colonel Isaac Barre, Sir Philip Fran¬ 
cis, and many other eminent names, have 
all been identified by different inquirers 
with Junius. The evidence whieh has 
been presented to prove that Sir Philip 
Francis was the author of these memo¬ 
rable philippics, though entirely circum¬ 
stantial, is very strong. Macaulay thinks 
it sufficient “to support a verdict in a 
civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding.” The 
inquirer will do well to consult the articles 
that have appeared on the subject of “Ju¬ 
nius ” iu “ Notes and Queries,” and in the 
“ Athenaeum ” since 1848. See also J ours 
in Allibone’s u Dictionary of Authors ” and 
in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’* u Bibli¬ 
ographer’s Manual.” 

This arch Intrijruer, whom, to use an ex¬ 
pression of Jmrim, tmachery itself could not 
trust, was at one moment nearlv c-msrht in 
his own tolls. Sir IF. Scott. 

Ju'no. ( Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) The 
daughter of Saturn and ()ps, the sis¬ 
ter and wife of Jupiter, the queen of 
heaven, and the guardian deity of 
women, especially married women. 


He, in delight . . . 

Smiled with superior love; as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers. Milton. 

Junto. {Eng. Hid.) A small knot of 
distinguished men in the time of Wil¬ 
liam III. (1690), who, under this name, 
exercised over the Whig body, by 
their counsel during twenty troubled 
years, an authority ot which, says Ma¬ 
caulay, there is perhaps no parallel in 
history, ancient or moderr. Hassell, 
Lord-keeper Somers, and Charles 
Montague were prominent members 
of it. 

Ju'pl-ter. [Lat., a contraction of Dio- 
vis or Dies {= dirum , heaven) poter ; 
i. <?., the lather of heaven, or heavenly 
father.] ( Gr. Rom. Myth.) A 
son of Saturn and Ops, brother and 
husband of Juno, the father and 
king of gods and men, and the su¬ 
preme ruler of the universe As the 
god of heaven, he had all power of 
the phenomena of the skies; hence 
his numerous epithets, such as P/a- 
vius (the rain-giver), Tamms (the 
thimderer), Fulmirmior (the light- 
ning-wieWer). and the like. [Called 
also Jove and Zeus.] 

Ju'pi-t&r Carlyle. A sobriquet giv¬ 
en to the Rev. Alexander Carlyle 
(1722-1805), minister of Inveresk* in 
Scotland, remarkable for his magnif¬ 
icent head, which was considered 
worthy of being a model for a Jupi¬ 
ter Tonans. 

l “ The grandest demigod T ever saw 
was Dr. Carl\ ie. minister of Musselburgh, 
commonly called Jupiter Carlyle, for hav¬ 
ing sat more than once for the king of 
gods and men to Gavin Hamilton.” 

Sir IF. Scott. 

Ju'pi-ter Sea/pin. A nickname given 
by the Abb6 de Pradt to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, on account of the mix¬ 
ture in his character of greatness and 
goodness with irregularity of imag¬ 
ination and a disposition to artifice 
which sometimes, as in his Egyptian 
campaign, led to conduct half impi¬ 
ous, half childish. See Scapjx. 

Jtt-tur'niL The sister of King Tur- 
nus; changed into a fountain of the 
same name, the waters of which were 
used in the sacrifices of Vesta. See 
TtJEXUS. 
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Kaf, Mount*. See Mount Caf. 

Kail'y&l. The heroine of Southey’s 
poem, 1,4 The Curse of Kehama.” 

TTfl.ma, (ka/in.i), or K&madeva (ks- 
ma-d3/va). {Hindu Myth.) The god 
of love. He is a favorite theme of 
description and allusion in Sanskrit 
poetry- His power is so much ex¬ 
alted” that even the god Brahma is 
said to succumb to it. He is de¬ 
scribed or represented as riding on a 
parrot or a sparrow, — the symbol of 
voluptuousness, — and holding in his 
hands a bow of sugar-cane strung 
with bees, besides five arrows, each 
tipped with the bloom of a dower 
supposed to conquer one of the senses. 

Katherine. A lady attending on 
the princess of France, in Shake¬ 
speare’s u Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

Kay, Sir. A foster-brother of King 
Arthur, and a rude and boastful 
knight of the Round Table. He was 
the butt of Arthur’s court. He is 
generally made by the romancers the 
first to attempt an offered adventure, 
in which he never succeeds, and his 
failure in which acts as a foil to the 
brilliant achievement of some more 
fortunate and deserving, and less 
boastful, knight. [Written also 
Queux.] 

Ke~hS'xnS. A Hindu rajah, who ob¬ 
tains and sports with supernatural 
power. His adventures are related 
in Southey’s poem entitled “The 
Curse of Kehama.” 

Keith, Wise Wife of. See Wise 
"Wife of Keith. 

KempTer-hau/sen (-zn). A name as¬ 
sumed by Robert Pearce Gillies, a con¬ 
tributor to u Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
and one of the interlocutors in the 
“ Koctes Ambrosiange ” of that work. 

Ken'nit- quhair (-kwar). [Scot., 
Don’t-know-where. Comp. Ger, 
TFrissnzctao.] A Scottish name 
for any imaginary locality. 


It would be a misapprehension to suppose, 
because Melrose may in general paj&s for 
Ketmaquhair , or because it agrees with scenes 
of the " Monastery ” in the circumstances of 
the drawbridge, the mill-dam, and other points 
of resemblance, that therefore an accurate or 
perfect local similitude is to be found in all the 
particulars of the picture. Sir W. Scott. 

Kent, Holy Maid of, or Kun of. 
See Holy Maid of Kent. 

Kerr, Or'pheus C. (4). [That is, Of¬ 
fice-seeker.] The nom de plume of 
Robert H. Xewell, a humorous and 
popular American writer of the pres¬ 
ent day. 

Ketch, Jack. A hangman or execu¬ 
tioner ; — so called in England, from 
one John Ketch, a wretch who lived 
in the time of James II., and made 
himself universally odious by the 
butchery of many brave and noble 
victims, particularly those sentenced 
to death by the infamous Jeffreys 
during the “Bloody Assizes.” The 
name is thought by some to be de¬ 
rived from Richard Jacquett, who 
held the manor of Tyburn, near Lon¬ 
don, where criminals were formerly 
executed. 

Kefc'tle-dram'mle, Gabriel (-dram 7 - 
ml). A covenanting preacher in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Old Mortality.” 

Key of Christendom. A name 
formerly given to Buda, the capital 
of Hungary, on account of its political 
importance, its situation on the Dan¬ 
ube, and its proximity to the Ottoman 
empire. It was twice taken by the 
Turks in the sixteenth century, but 
was finally wrested from them in 
the year 1686. 

Key of Bussia. An appellation popu¬ 
larly given to Smolensk, a fortified 
city of Russia, on the Dnieper, cele¬ 
brated for its resistance to the French 
in 1812. 

Key of the Gulf. A name often given 
to the island of Cuba, from its com¬ 
manding position at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Key of the Mediterranean. A name 
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frequently given to the fortress of 
Gibraltar, which to some extent com¬ 
mands me entrance to the Mediterra¬ 
nean i>ea from the Atlantic. 

Key-stone State. The State of 
iremisvivania; — so called from its ' 
having been the central State of the ; 
U nion at the time of the formation of i 
the Constitution. If the names of the i 



in the form of an. arch, Pennsylva¬ 
nia will occupy the place of the key¬ 
stone, as in the above cut. 


Kil'man-segg, Miss. The heroine 
of “ A Golden Legend ” by Thomas 
Hood; an heiress with great expecta¬ 
tions and an artificial leg of solid 
gold. 

King and Cobbler. King Heniy 
Till, and a certain merry London 
cobbler, who form the subject of one 
of the many popular tales in which 
the sovereign is represented as visit¬ 
ing the humble subject in disguise. 

King Ar'thur. A famous king of 
Britain, supposed to have flourished 
at the time of the Saxon invasion, 
and to have died at Glastonbury, in 
the year 542, from wounds received 
on the fatal baitle-iield of Camian, 
which is thought to be Camelford, 
near Tintagel, in Cornwall. His true 
history has been overlaid with so 
many absurd Actions by the monkish 
chroniclers and medieval poets and 
romancers, that many have errone¬ 
ously regarded him as altogether a 
mythical personage. The usual resi¬ 
dence of King Arthur was said to be 
at Caerleon, on the Usk. in Wales, 
where, with his beautiful wife Guin- 
ever, he lived In splendid state, sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds of knights and 
beautiful "ladies, who served as 
patterns of valor, breeding, and grace 
to all the world. From, his court. 


knights went out to all countries, to 
protect women, chastise oppressors, 
liberate the enchanted, enchain giants 
and malicious dwan.% and engage in 
other ciiivaLrousadventures. A jm. po¬ 
lar traditional belief w as long enter¬ 
tained among the Britons that Arthur 
was not dead, but had been carried 
oif to be healed of his wounds in 
fairy - land, and that he would re¬ 
appear to avenge his countrymen, and 
resume the sovereignty of Britain. 
This legend was proverbially referred 
to in the Middle Ages, in "speaking 
of those who indulged vain hopes 
or cherished absurd expectations. 
According to another account, Arthur 
was buried by his sister, the fairy 
Morgana, in the vale of Avalon, fit- 
teen feet deep, and his tomb bore this 
inscription, — 

** Hie jaeet Arthurus, rex quondam, rexque 
luturusu” 

Here Arthur lies, king oaee, and Hug to he. 
Giraldus Cambrensis states, that, in 
the reign of Henry II., a leaden cross 
bearing the inscription, ** Hie jacet 
stjml/us inclytus Bex Arthur us in 
insula Amlknia Here in the island 
of Avalon the illustrious King Arthur 
is buried, was found in the cemetery 
of Glastonbury Abbey, under a stone 
seven feet below the surface; and 
that, nine feet below this, was found 
an oaken coffin containing bones and 
dust. See Excalibar, Guineyer, 
Igerxa, Mcdked, Ron, Rouxd 
Table, Uther. 

Hie feats of Arthur and Ms knightly peers; 
Of Arthur, who, to upper light restored, 

With that terrific sword 
Which yet he wields in subterranean war. 
Shall lift his country’s feme above the polar 
star! Wordsworth. 

King Bomba. See Bomba. 

King Cam-by's£s. The hero of u A 
Lamentable Tragedy” of the same 
name, by Thomas Preston, an elder 
contemporary of Shakespeare; a 
ranting character known to modem 
readers by Falstaifs allusion to him in 
Shakespeare's u 1 Henry IT.” (a. ii., 
sc. 4),— u Give me a cup of sack to 
make mine eyes look red; for I must 
speak in passion, and I will do it in 
King Cambvses’ vein.” 

“How!” Mid the smith, in King CamJb]/s&/ 
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rein; “ are we commanded to stand and de¬ 
liver on the king’s highway ? ” Sir W. Scott. 

King Canibyses' vein is, after all, but a worth¬ 
less oue; no vein, for a wise man. Carlyle. 

TTi-ng Cole. A legendary king of 
Britain, who reigned, as the old 
chronicles inform us, in the _ third 
century after Christ. According to 
Robert of Gloucester, he was the 
father of the celebrated St. Helena, 
and the successor of Asclepiad. He 
is further relegated to the realms of 
fable by the rhyme that sings,— 

“ Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul. 

And a merry old soul was he.” 

See HalliwelTs "Nursery Rhymes of 
England,” where much curious in¬ 
formation in regard to this celebrated 
personage may be found. 

The venerable King Cole would find few 
subjects here to acknowledge his monarchy 
of mirth. E. K. Whipple. 

tri-ng Cotton. A popular personifica¬ 
tion of the great staple production of 
he Southern States of the American 
Union. The supremacy of cotton 
seems to have been lirst asserted hv 
Mr. James H. Hammond, of South 
Carolina, in a speech delivered _ by 
him in the senate of the United 
States, on the «tth of March, 1858, 
from which the following is an ex¬ 
tract:— 


u No: you dare not make war upon cot¬ 
ton. No poweron earth da/es to make war 
upon it. Cotton is kins', hutil lately, the 
Bank of England was king: but she tried 
to put her screw-*, as usual, the fall be¬ 
fore the last, on the cotton crop, and was 
utterly vanquished. The last power has 
been conquered. Who can doubt, that 
has looked at recent events, that cotton 
is supreme ? ” 


When ... the pedigree of King Cotton i is 
traced, he is found, to he the lineal child of the 
Tariff; called into being by a specific duty; 
reared by a tax laid upon the manufacturing 
industry of the North, to create the culture of 
the raw*material in the South. E. Everett. 


King Es'ter-mere. The hero of an 
ancient and beautiful legend, which, 
according to Bishop Percy, would 
seem to have been written while a 
great part of Spain was in the hands 
of the Saracens or Moors, whose em¬ 
pire was not fully extinguished be¬ 
fore the year 1491. Sir Walter Scott 
suggests'that an old romance, entitled 


“ How the King of Estmnreland 
married the daughter of the King of 
Westmureland,” may have been the 
origin of the legend. 

King Eraneoni (fro^ko'ne', 62). A 
nickname given to Joachim Murat 
(1707-1815), a famous drench gen¬ 
eral, from a celebrated mountebank 
of that name, on account of his fan¬ 
tastic love of finery in dress. See 
Handsome Swordsman. 

King G-oldemar. See Goldemar, 
King. 

King Gunther. See Gunther, 
King. 

King Horn. The hero and title of a 
Trench metrical romance, the work 
of a poet who calls himself u Mestre 
Thomas,” held by some to he a 
composition of the latter part of the 
twellth century 7 , and the original of 
the English Home CInkle,” or 
£t Geste of Kvng Horn.” By others, 
the English 'poem is regarded as the 
earlier of the two. Bkhop Percy- 
ascribed the English “ King Horn ” 
to so early a date as u within a cen¬ 
tury after the Conquest,” although, 
in its present form, it is probably not 
older than the latter part of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

King Log. A character in a cele¬ 
brated fable of jEsop, which relates 
that the frogs, grown weary of living 
without government, petitioned Jupi¬ 
ter for a king, and that, in response 
to their request, he threw down a 
log among them for their ruler. The 
fable adds that the frogs, though at 
first terrified by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of their king, on becoming 
familiarized to his presence, and 
learning his true character, expe¬ 
rienced a complete change of feeling, 
their dread being turned into the 
utmost contempt- They therefore 
entreated Jupiter for another king; 
whereupon he sent them a stork, — 
or, as some say, a serpent, — who 
immediately began to devour them 
with unappeasable voracity. Find¬ 
ing that neither their liberty, prop¬ 
erty, nor lives were secure under such 
a ruler, they sent yet once more to 
Jupiter for another king; but instead 
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of giving them one, he returned this ; 
answer merely: " They that will not j 
be contented when they are well, I 
must be patient when things go 
amiss.” 

So, when Jove’s block descended from on 
high, ... 

Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, ! 
And the hoarse nation croaked, “God save : 
King Log’” Pope. \ 

I do not find throughout the whole of it 
fWouter Van Twiller’s reign] a single in- . 
stance of any offender being broughi to pun¬ 
ishment,— a most indubitable sign of a iner- j 
ciful governor, and a case unparalleled, ex- i 
cepting in the reign of the illustrious King ! 
Log, from whom, it is hinted, the renowned j 
Van Twilier was a lineal descendant^ 

W. Irving, j 

King-maker, The. A title popularly ; 
conferred upon Richard 2s evil, Earl j 
of Warwick (d. 1471), who was j 
chiefly instrumental in deposing ; 
King” Henry VI., and raising the | 
Duke of York to the throne as Ed- | 
ward IT., and -who afterward put i 
Edward to flight, and restored the j 
crown to Henry. j 

Thus, centuries after feudal times are past, 1 
we find warriors still gathering under the old j 
castle-walls, and commanded by a feudai lord, ! 
just as in the days of the King-muktr , who, no 
doubt, often mustered his retainers in the 
same market-place where I beheld this mod¬ 
em regiment. Hawthorne. 

King INibelung (ne-'ba-ldbng). A 
king of the Xibeiungen, a mythical 
Burgundian tribe, who give name to 
the great mediaeval epic of Germany, 
the *• Xibeiungen Lied.” He be¬ 
queathed to his two sons a hoard or 
treasure beyond all price or compu¬ 
tation, and incapable of diminution, 
which was won by Siegfried, who 
made war upon the Xibeiungen and 
conquered them See Siegfried. 

Here is learning; an irregular treasury. If 
you will, but inexhaustible as the hoard of 
King yibehmg, which twelve wagons in 
twelve days, at the rate of three jonmevs a 
day, could not carry off. Carlyle. 

King Ko'del. The name of the lion 
in the old German animal-epos enti¬ 
tled i; Reinecke Fuchs.” See Re- 

XARD. 

King of Bark. A sobriquet given by 
the Swedish peasants of his day to 
Christopher III. (d. 1448), king of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, on 
account of their having had to use 
birch-bark mixed with meal, in a 
time of scarcity. Michelet says that 


Christopher himself was obliged to 
subsist temporarily on the bark of a 
tree, and derived the nickname from 
this circumstance. 

King of Bath (2). A title bestowed 
upon Richard Xash (1674-1761}, com¬ 
monly called ** Beau Nash,” a cele¬ 
brated master of the ceremonies, or 
president over amusements, at Bath, 
England. His reign continued, with 
undiminished splendor, for tifteen 
years. 

King of Beggars. A sobriquet given 
to Bampfylde Moore Carew, a noted 
English vagabond, who died in 1758. 
An 4 ‘ Apology ” lor his life was writ¬ 
ten by Robert Goadby (8vo, London, 
1749)”. 

King of Brave Men. [Fr. Roi des 
Braves.] A surname or title given 
by the troops under his command to 
Ilenry IV. {1553-1610), a valiant and 
successful general. 

King of Cots'wduld. Grey Brvdges, 
Lord Chandos (d. 1621); —so’called 
from his magnificent style of living, 
and his numerous attendants. Cots- 
trouklj or Cotsioold , is the name of a 
range of hills in Gloucestershire, in 
the neighborhood of Sudley Castle, 
his lordship’s residence. 

King of England’s Viceroy. A 
name given by the French, in de¬ 
rision, to Louis XVIII. (1755-1824), 
on account of his manifestations of 
gratitude to the government of Great 
Britain for the assistance he had 
received from it in recovering the 
throne of his ancestors. 

King of Peuilletons (ft£v v t8 n, ? 43, 
62). [Fr. Le Roi des jPeuilletons .] 
A sobriquet given to Jules Gabriel 
Janin (b. 1804), a clever and ex¬ 
tremely popular French journalist, 
who for many years was connected 
with the 4i Journal des Dchats” as 
a writer for the " feuiUeion” or that 
part of the paper devoted to light 
literature and criticism, it being the 
foot of the page, and separated from 
the upper portion by a heavy line. 

King of Kings. [Gr. Boo-tAev? Ba- 
crtAeadc.] 1. A title given to Christ 
in Rev. xvii. 14. 
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2. A title given to Artaxerxes, or 
Ardishir (d. 241), the first Sas&anide 
king of Persia. 

King of Men. 1. A title given by 
Homer, in the u Iliad,” to Agamem¬ 
non, king of Mycenae. 

She, too, [Eleetra,] though a Grecian wom¬ 
an, and the daughter of the King of Jfen, 
yet wept sometimes, and hid her face in her 
robe. iie (fuiucey. 

2. The same title is given to 
Jupiter and to Odin. See Jupiter 
and Odin. 

King of Painters. A title assumed 
by Parrhasius of Ephesus, a cele¬ 
brated painter of antiquity, and the 
contemporary of Zeuxis. According 
to Plutarch, he was accustomed to 
dress himself in a purple robe, and 
-wear a crown of gold. 

King of Preachers. [Fr. Le Roi des 
Predicateurs.] A name conferred 
upon Louis Bourdaloue (1632-1704), 
a noted French preacher. 

King of Beptiles. [Fr. Le Ron. des 
Reptiles.] A nickname given to 
Bernard Germain Etienne de la Ville, 
Count Laccpede (1758-182-3), on ac¬ 
count of his researches in natural 
history, and also on account of the 
ready eloquence with which he justi¬ 
fied the arbitrary measures of the 
Emperor Napoleon. He was the 
author of a work entitled u Hisioire 
des Reptiles 

King of Tars. The subject and title 
of an ancient English metrical ro¬ 
mance- Tars is Thrace, or, accord¬ 
ing to some commentators, Tarsus- 

King of Terrors. A common person¬ 
ification of death. 

His confidence shall be rooted out of Ms 
tabemaele, and it shall bring him to the Kinq 
of Terrors. Joj xvili. 14. 

King of the Border. A name given 
to Adam Scott of Tushielaw, a noted 
robber who infested the border terri¬ 
tory of England and Scotland. 

King of the Courts. [Lat. Rex 
Judieiorum.] A name conferred 
by Cicero upon Quintus Hortensius 
(d. b. c. 50), a distinguished Roman 
forensic orator. 

King of the French. [Fr. Le Roi des 
Frangais. ] The original style or ti¬ 


tle of the French kings, which was 
changed into that of “ King of 
France 11 by Philip Augustus (1179- 
122-j). On the 16th of Oct., 1789, the 
National Assembly decreed that the 
old style should be resumed by Louis 
XVI. v In 1792, the monarchy was 
abolished, and the republic declared; 
but iu 1814 the house of Bourbon 
was restored, and both Louis XV111. 
and Charles X. assumed the title of 
“ King of France.’’ In 1830, tiie 
Revolution of 3 uly occurred, and soon 
after Louis Philippe was called to 
the throne as constitutional “ King 
of the French,” a title which he 
j formally accepted oil the 9th of 
August. 

King of the Markets. [Fr. Le Roi 
des fTalks.] A sobriquet conferred 
upon Francois de Vendome Beaufort 
(1616-1669). grandson of Henry IV. 
He acquired this name trom his pop¬ 
ularity with the Parisians, his familiar 
manners, and the pleasure he took 
in using their language and slang. 

King of the Romans. [Lat. Rex 
Rom mo rum .] A title assumed by 
the Emperor Henry II., previous to 
his coronation in 1014. He was the 
first reigning prince of Italy or Ger¬ 
many who bore it. In 1055, it was 
conferred upon the eldest son of 
Henry III., and afterward, for many 
years', was borne by the heirs of the 
emperors of Germany. Napoleon I. 
conferred the title of “ King of 
Rome” upon his son, March 20, 
1811. 

King of Waters. A name given to 
the river Amazon. 

King of Yvetot (ev'to'). [Fr. Le 
Roi d' Yvetot.] A title assumed by 
the lord of a little principality in 
France, named Yvetot, some time in 
the latter part of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. In the sixteenth century, the 
title of king was changed to that of 
prince snuveroin , and, at a later day, 
the idea of sovereignty attached to 
this seigniory disappeared. BGran¬ 
ger has made of the King of Yvetot 
a model of a potentate, a good little 
king, not known in history, but hap¬ 
pier than any monarch, having taken 
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pleasure for his code. “ Under this 
apologue,*' says Tissot, *“ Beranger 
has satirized the Great Emperor him¬ 
self.” The title L> metaphorically 
applied to a ruler of large pretensions, 
but iusigiiilieant authority. 

There was a King of Tvt tot once 
But little knowu'in ston ; 

To bed betimes, ami rising late, 

Sound bleeper without glory; 

With cotton night-cap, too, instead 

Of crown, would Jenny deck his head, 

’T is «ud. 

Bat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat. 

Oh, what a good little king was that! 

Bat tat. JJcraager, Trans. 

They would exchange Caesar for Prasias, 
and .Napoleon for the Atng of Yretot. 

Victor Hugo, Trans. 

King Pe- 9 h.eur'. [Fr. pecheur , a sin¬ 
ner.] Uncle of Perceval, and keeper 
of the sangreal and sacred lance, the 
guardianship of which was intrusted 
only to a descendant of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and on the sole condi¬ 
tion of his leading a life of perfect 
purity in thought, word, and deed. 
Having one day so far forgotten the 
obligations of his sacred office as to 
look with unhallowed eye upon a 
young female pilgrim, whose robe 
was accidentally loosened as she knelt 
before him, his* frailty’ was instantly 
punished by the sacred lance spon¬ 
taneously falling upon him, and in¬ 
flicting a deep and incurable wound. 

King Pellenore. See Pellenore. 

King P6taud (pS/tC/b A French name 
occurring only’ in the phrase, “Xe cmr 
de Rui Pef'tud” The court of King 
Petaud. If derives its origin from 
an assembly’ of begcars, wh« > formerly’ 
held meetings under the presidency 
of the most adroit, or the poorest, 
among them, who took the title of 
King Petaud (from the Latin j ottere, 
to beg). The phrase “the court of 
King Petaud ” denotes a place of 
confusion, where every thing is out 
of order, where every body is master. 

King Pym. A sobriquet given, on 
account of his great popularity* and 
his political influence, to John Pym 
(1584-164*3), leader of the English 
house of commons during the strug¬ 
gle preceding the pariiamentarr wars. 
He was originally* so called by the 
royalists, in derision. 


King Byemee. See Ryence, King. 

Kings, The Do-nothing. See 
Faineants, Le& Ruis. 

King Sacripant. See Sacrepant 
King. 

King Serpent. See King Log. 

It might have been a* well expected that the 
frogs in thy fable would, in ease of in vat-ion, 
have risen in a maw* to cieiend King Serpejit. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Kings of Brentford, The Two. 
See Brentford, The Two Kings 
of. 

Kings of Cologne, The Three. 
See Cologne, The Three Kings 
of. 

King Stork. See King Log. 

Kink'el. Mine. A pseudonym adopt¬ 
ed by Miss Elizabeth Sara Sheppard, 
an English novelist (d. 1862), author 
of “ Charles Aueliester,” w Counter¬ 
parts, r1 vkc. 

Kin'mont Willie. William Arm¬ 
strong, of Kinmoath, a notorious free¬ 
booter of the latter part of the six¬ 
teenth century*, and the hero of a 
spirited and famous Scottish ballad. 

Kirke, Edmund (4). The literary 
name of James Roberts Gilmore, an 
American writer, author of “ Among 
the Pines,” “ My Southern Friends,” 
&c. 

Kirke’s Lambs. A name given to 
the soldiers of Colonel Percy Kirke, 
an officer in the English army in the 
time of James II., on account of their 
ferocity and the barbarities which, 
they* committed. 

Kiss of Lamourette. See Lam cu¬ 
rette's Kiss. 

Kitchen Cabinet. A name sportively 
given, in the United States, to Francis 
P. Blair and Amos Kendall, by the 
opponents of President Jackson’s ad¬ 
ministration. Blair was the editor 
of “The Globe,” the organ of the 
president, and Kendall was one of the 
principal contributors to the paper. 
As it was necessary’ for Jackson to 
consult frequently’ with these gentle¬ 
men, and as, to avoid observation, 
they were accustomed, when they 
called upon him, to go in by* a back 
door, the Whig party* styled them, in 
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derision, the “ Kitchen Cabinet,” al¬ 
leging that it was by their advice 
that the president removed so many 
Whigs from office and put Democrats 
in their place. 

Kite, Sergeant. A prominent char¬ 
acter in Farq uhar’s comedy of “ The 
Recruiting Officer.” He is an origi¬ 
nal and admirable picture of low life 
and humor. 

KiteTy. The name of a rich city 
merchant, extremely jealous of his i 
wife, in Ben Jonson’s comedy of 
“ Every Man in his Humor.” 

Klabotermann (klS-bo'ter-man). A 
ship koboid of the Baltic, who is some¬ 
times heard, but rarely seen. He 
helps sailors at their work, and beats 
them with a rope’s-end, when needful. 
He appears only to doomed vessels, 
sitting on the bowsprit of a phantom- 
ship called “ Carmilhan,” smoking 
a short pipe, dressed in yellow sail¬ 
or’s clothes, and wearing a night-cap. 
[Written also Klabautermann.] 

Klaus, Peter (klowss). The hero of 
an old popular tradition of Germany, 

— the prototype of Rip Yan Winkle, 

— represented as a goat-herd from 
Sittendorf, who, one day leading his 
herd to pasture on the Kyffhauser, 
was accosted by a young man, who 
silemlv beckoned him to follow. The 
goat-herd, obeying the direction, was 
led into a deep dell inclosed by crag¬ 
gy precipices, where he found twelve 
knightly personages playing at skit¬ 
tles, no'one of whom uttered a word. 
Gazing around him, he observed a 
can of wine which exhaled a delicious 
fragrance. Drinking from it, he felt 
inspired with new life, but at length 
was overpowered by sleep. When 
he awoke, he found himself again on 
the plain where his gouts were accus¬ 
tomed to rest. But, rubbing his eyes, 
he could see neither dog nor goats; 
he was astonished at the height of 
the grass, and at trees which he had 
never before observed. Descending 
the mountain and entering the village, 
he found, to his consternation, that 
every thing in the place wore an 
altered look; most of the people were 
strangers to him; the few acquaint¬ 


ances he met seemed to have grown 
suddenly old; and only at last by 
mutual inquiries was the truth eliciteid 
that he had been arieep for twenty 
years. The story is related in Otmar’s 
Yolcks-Sagen ” (Traditions of the 
Harz), Bremen, 1800. See Epimen- 
ides, Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood, and Winkle, Rip Yan. 

Your Epimenides, your somnolent Peter 
Klaus, since named “ Kip Van Winkle.” 

Carlyle. 

Knick'er-bock'er, Die'drich (de'- 
drik nik'er-bok'er). The imaginary 
author of a humorous fictitious “ His¬ 
tory of N ew York,’ ’ written by Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Knight of La Mancha. See Don 
Quixote. 

Knight of the Sorrowful Counte¬ 
nance. [Also Knight of the. Woful 
Countenance , or Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance .] An appellation given 
to Don Quixote. See Don Quix¬ 
ote. 

Know-nothings. A name popular¬ 
ly given, in the United States, to a 
short-lived party of u Native Amer¬ 
icans,” a secret political order, which 
sprung up in 1853, and into which 
no members were admitted whose 
grandfathers were not natives of the 
country. To ail questions regarding 
the movements of the organization, 
the prescribed reply was, “I don’t 
know:” hence the * nickname. The 
cardinal principles of the party were, 
the repeal or radical modification of 
the naturalization laws; the ineligi¬ 
bility to public office of any but na¬ 
tive" Americans; a pure American 
common-school system; and opposi¬ 
tion to Catholicism. The party split 
on the slavery question, and became 
divided into“North Americans ” and 
“South Americans.” See Hindoos 
and Sam. 

Kriemhilt. See Chf.iemhild. 

Kriss Kringle (kring'gl), or Christ 
Kinkle (kingk'l). [From Ger. 
Kristkindlein, Christ-child.] A term 
somewhat vaguely used in the 
United States,—where German and 
Dutch customs prevail, — both for 
Christ in his boyhood and for St. 
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Nicholas. It generally, means the 
latter, who, under the influence of 
the former, is presumed to Lsue his 
rewards to good children, on the vigil 
of his festival, “ Christ Hinkle eve,” 
disguised in a fur cap and strange 
apparel, with a capacious bag before 
him from which to distribute his 
gifts. Under the name Pdznickd 
{pete* fur), in Germany, he is the 
terror of the young at that season, as 
he is presumed to have heard all 
about them from the omniscient 
Christ-child. He is the Mumbo Jumbo 
of Teutonic nations. By the little 
children he is often propitiated as 
follows: — 


“ ChristMndchen koiam; 

Mach mich froium; 

Das ich z\x dir in Himroel iomrn/' 

Christ-child come; make me devout? 
that I may come to thee in heaven. 
On Christinas eve, the young folks 
hang up their stockings in their 
chambers in expectation of being 
held in remembrance by the same 
mysterious stranger. [Written also 
Criss Kr ingle and Criss 
Cringle.] 

Kuvera (koo-va/rS). [Sansk., having 
a wretched body.] (Hindu Myth.) 
The god of riches, represented as 
frightfully deformed, and as riding in 
a car drawn by hobgoblins. 
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Labe, Queen. See Queen Labe. 

Lach/e-sis. [Gr. Aa\«rw.] i, Or. q 
Jiom. Myth .1 One of the three Fates; 
the one that spun the thread of iile. 
See Parcje. 

Xia-co'ni-S. A name originally given 
to a tract* of country bounded by the 
Merrimack, the Kennebec, the ocean, 
and the “ Kiver of Canada,’" included 
in a royal grant to Ferdinando Gorges 
and John Mason. 

Ladies’ Peace. [Fr. La Paix dts 
Jjamts.} [Fr. Hut.) The treaty of 
ace concluded at Camfarai, in 1529, 
tween Francis I. of France, and 
Charles V., emperor of Germany. 
It was so called because it was chief¬ 
ly negotiated by Louise of Savoy, 
mother to Francis, and Margaret, 
duchess-dowager of Savoy, the em¬ 
peror's aunt. 

Lady BountifiiL A character in 
Farquhar's “Beaux’ Stratagem; ” a 
benevolent old country gentlewoman 
who goes about curing ail sorts of 
distempers. 

To Siam ap the whole, the dame . . . being 
a sort of Laiff? Bountiful in her way, . . . was 
proud of the thill by which she Had averted 
the probable attacks of hereditary malady, bo 
I nveterate in the family of Bridgenoith. 

Sir W. Scott. 

He [Southey] conceives that ... he [the 
mam^trate] onsht to he a perfect jiaek-of-hll- 
tratlvs — architect, end:;''?', school rrt' , ster, 
merrliant, th*'i-Indian. a Lruhf famn+iftti in 
even* parish, a P mi Pry in every howse, sny- 
lnff,’earesdrr»prinir, relieving-, oilmim Wring, 
spending: our money for us, ch©o«mg nnr 
opinions for us. Mcccmla-u 

Lady of Avenel, The White. See 
White Lady of Ayenel 


subject of one of the most beautiful 
of his minor poems. 

Lady of the Lake. 1. A name given 
to Vivian, mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin, idle had a palace situated 
in the midst of an imaginary lake, — 
like that often seen by the traveler 
across tropical deserts,* — whose de¬ 
luding semblance served as a barrier 
to her residence. Here she dwelt, 
surrounded by a splendid court of 
knights and 'damsels, and attended 
by a numerous retinue. 

*2. The title of a poem by Sir 
"Walter Scott, and a name given to 
its heroine, Ellen, the daughter of 
Douglas, the former favorite of King 
James, but now banished, disgraced, 
and living in a secret retreat near 
Lodi Katrine. 

Lady of the Sum. A name given to 
Alice Ferrers (or Pierce), a mistress 
of Edward III. of England, and a 
married woman of great beauty, who 
had been lady of the bed-chamber to 
Queen Philippa. Although Edward 
lavished upon her both honors and 
riches, yet at his death she stole liis 
jewels,'taking even the rings from 
, his lingers. 

[ Lady of Threadmeedle Street. See 
Oli> Lady of Thiieadneedle 
1 Street. 

Lady Touchwood. See Touch- 
wood, Lady. 

La-er'tSs (4). Son to Polonius, and 
brother to Ophelia, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of u Hamlet.” 


Lady of England. A title conferred 
upon Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 
of England, and wife of Geoffrey 
Pl&ntagenet, by a council held at 
Winchester, April 7, 1141. 

Lady of Sha-lott'. A maiden of 
gentle birth and exquisite beauty, 
■who fell in love with Lancelot du 
Lac, and died on finding her passion 
unrequited and altogether hopeless. 
Tennyson has made her story the 


! Ls-feu'. An old lord, in Shakespeare’s 
! “ All *s "Well that Ends Well.” 

LS-ga/do. The name of the capital 
city of Balnibarbi, a continent subject 
to the king of Laputa. {See Gulli- 
vek.Lemuel.) Lagado is celebrated 
for its grand academy of projectors, 
who try to extract sunbeams from 
cucum&ers, to calcine ice into gun¬ 
powder, &c. In the description of 
this fancied academy, Swift ridicules 
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the speculative philosophers and the | 
false and chimerical pretenders to | 
science who were so common in his j 
day. 

La'i-us (20). [Gr. Adlo-?.] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A king” of Thebe-?, and the 
father of <Edipus, by whom he was 
unwittingly killed. 

LS-ke'di-6n, Isaac. See Jew, The 
Wandering. 

Lake Poets, Lake School, Lakers, ! 
or Lakists. A nickname given by j 
the British critics, near the beginning i 
of the present century, to “ a certain | 
brotherhood or* poets” — to use the j 
language of the u Edinburgh Review,” ; 
vol. xi., p. 214 — who "'haunted for I 
some years about the lakes of Cum¬ 
berland,” and who were erroneously i 
thought to have united on some J 
settled theory or principles of com¬ 
position and style. Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge were re¬ 
garded as the chief representatives 
of this so-called school, but Lamb, 
Lloyd, and Wilson were also Included 
under the same designation. 

4®“ “ The author who is now before us 
[Soutaev] belongs to a sect of poets that; 
has established itself in this country 
within these ten or twelve years, and is 
looked upon, we believe, as one of its 
chief champions and apostles. The pecu¬ 
liar doctrines of this sect it would not, 
perhaps, be very easy to explain: but 
that they are dissenters from the estab¬ 
lished systems in poetry und criticism is 
admitted, and proved, indeed, by the 
whole tenor of their compositions." . . . 
u The productions of this school . .. can¬ 
not be better characterized thin by an 
enumeration of the sources from which 
their materials have been derived. The 
greatest part of them, we apprehend, will 
be found to be composed of the following 
elements : 1. The anti - soci d principles 
and distempered sensibility of Rousseau; 
his discontent with the present constitu¬ 
tion of society : his paradoxical morality ; 
and his perpetual hankerings after some 
unattainable state of voluptuous virtue 
and perfection. 2. The simplicity and en¬ 
ergy (ko fresco referens) of Kotzebue and 
Schiller. 3. The homeliness and harsh¬ 
ness of some of Cowper's language and 
versification, interchanged occasional!v 
with the innocence of Ambrose Philips, 
or the quaintness of Quarles and Dr. 
Donne. From the diligent study of these 
few originals, we have no doubt that an 


entire art of poetry may be collected, by 
the assistance of which the very gentlest 
of our readers may soon be qualified to 
compose a poem as correctly ver.-ified as 
‘ Thaiaba.’ and to deal out sentiment and 
description with all the sweetness of 
Lamb, and all the magnificence of Cole¬ 
ridge." Edinburgh Rev., vol. i. 

4T2r* ** When, some years ago, a gentle¬ 
man [Mr. Jeffrey j. the chief writer and 
conductor of a celebrated review [the 
' Edinburgh Review ' ] distinguished by 
its hostility to Mr. Soutuey, .-peut a day 
or two at Keswick [Mr. Southey *s place 
of residence], he was eircunistmtially 
informed by want series of accidents it 
had happened that Mr. Wordsworth. Mr. 
Southey, and I had become neigabors; 
and how utterly groundless was tae sup¬ 
position that we considered ourselves as 
belonging to any common school but that 
of good sense, confirmed by the lore¬ 
established models of the best times of 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and England, and 
still mure groundless the notion that Mr. 
Southe.- (for, as to myself, 1 have pub¬ 
lished so little, and that little of so little 
importance, as to make it almost ludi¬ 
crous to mention my name at all) could 
have been concerned in the formation of 
a poetic sect with Mr. Word-worth, when 
so many of his works had been published, 
not only previously to any acquaintance 
between them, but before Mr. Words¬ 
worth himself had written any thing but 
in a diction ornate and uniformly sus¬ 
tained ; when, too, the slightest exami¬ 
nation will make it evident that between 
those and the after-writings of Mr. South¬ 
ey there exists no other difference than 
that of a progressive degree of excellence, 
from progressive development of power, 
and progressive facility from habit and 
increase of experience. Yet, among the 
first articles which this man wrote after 
his return from Keswick, we were char¬ 
acterized as ' the school of whining and 
hypochondriacal poets that haunt the 
Lakes.-" Coleridge. 

Lake State. A name popularly given 
to the State of Michigan, which bor¬ 
ders upon the four lakes, Superior, 
Michigan. Huron, and Erie. 
Laks'mi. (Hindu Myth.) The con¬ 
sort of Vishnu, and the goddess of 
beauty, grace, riches, and pleasure. 
She is a favorite subject of Indian 
painting and poetry, and is pictured 
as a being of transcendent loveliness, 
yet of a dark blue color. 

LilTS Hdokla. The title of a poem 
by Moore, and the name of its hero- 
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ine, the daughter of the great Au- j 
rengzebe. She Is betrothed to the j 
young king of Bucharia, and sets ; 
forth with a splendid train of attend- j 
ants, to meet him in the delightful | 
Talley of Cashmere. To amuse the : 
languor, or divert the impatience, of ' 
the royal bride, in the noontide and j 
night halts of her luxurious progress, 
a young Cashmerian poet had been 
sent by the gallantly 1 - of the bride¬ 
groom, and. on these occasions, he 
recites the several tales that make up 
the bulk of the poem. With him 
she fails desperately in love, and by j 
the time she enters the lovely vale of i 
Cashmere, and sees the glittering 
palaces and towers prepared for her 
reception, she feels that she would 
joyfully forego all this pomp and j 
splendor, and fly to the desert with 
the youthful bard whom she adores. 
He, however, has now disappeared 
from her side, and she is supported, 
with fainting heart and downcast 
eye, into the presence of her tyrant; 
when a well-known voice bids Ler lie ' 
of good cheer, and, looking up, she J 
sees her beloved poet in the prince j 
himself, who had assumed this gal- j 
lant disguise, and won her affections, j 
without any aid from his rank or her 
engagements. 

Haiti Taro. The piratical father of 
Haidee, in Byron's ** Bon Juan; ” 
considered by Coleridge to be the 
finest of all Byron's characters. 

Xiame and Unstable Peace. [Fr. 

Pmx Brnfamt et Mal-assiseJ] { Fr . 
Hist.) A name given to a treaty of < 
peace, of short duration, concluded 
with the ('alvinhts. in 1568, in the 
name of Charles IX., by Biron. who 
was lame. [Called also Ill-grounded 
Peace and Patched-up Peace.] 

Iia'mi-5. [Gr. Aomo.] (Or. Mom. 
Myth.) A female phantom, whose 
name was used as a bugbear to 
frighten children. According to tra¬ 
dition, she was a Libyan queen, a 
daughter of Bel us, of‘great beauty, 
and beloved by Jupiter, for which 
reason the jealous J uno robbed her j 
of her children. Lamia, filled with j 
revenge and despair, and unable to 1 


injure Juno, robbed others of their 
children, whom she afterward mur¬ 
dered. Her face became fearfully 
distorted and ugly by indulgence in 
such savage cruelty, and J upiter in¬ 
vested her with still greater terror by 

f iring her the power of taking out 
er eyes and putting them in again 
at will. Lamia is the subject and ti¬ 
tle of an admired poem by Keats. 

4jgr* In a later age, a belief sprang up 
in a plurality of Lamias, handsome spec¬ 
ters. who, by voluptuous artifices, enticed 
young men to them, in order to feast 
upon their flesh and blood. 

Xtam'mi-Mii. The subject of a well- 
known Scottish ballad. 

j6£g=* “ The hero, if such a term is appli¬ 
cable to the blood-thirsty mason, has been 
celebrated under the names of Lammikin, 
Lam kin, Liukin. Belinkin, Bold Rankin, 
and Ralcanquai, and has become, through 
the medium of injudicious servants, the 
prime terror of the Scottish nursery, 
like most such ogres, he is a myth: at 
least, I have never seen any satisfactory 
attempt at his identification, nor has any 
one discovered the locality of the castle 
which he buiit and baptized with blood. 1 ’ 

Aytuun. 

Uamourette’s Kiss (li'moo'ret')- 
[Fr. Lt Baker de Lamxmrette.'] {Fr. 
Hist.) A name derisively given to a 
sudden reconciliation of the different 
factions of the Legislative Assembly, 
which had previously been bitterly 
hostile to each other.‘it was brought 
about, on the 7th of July, 1792, by 
an eloquent appeal of the Abbe La- 
mourette, constitutional bishop of 
Lyons, — whose name signifies the 
sweetheart, — but was of verv brief 
duration. [Called also La Jteconci- 
liatum Nor mantle , or The Norman 
Reconciliation, from the country of 
the bishop.] 

45P “The deputies of every fiction, 
Rov aifst. Constitutionalist, Girondist, 
Jacobin, and Orleanist, rushed into each 
other's arms, and mixed tears with the 
solemn oaths by which they renounced 
the innovations supposed to be imputed 
to them. The king was sent for to enjoy 
this spectacle of concord, so strangely 
and so unexpectedly renewed. But the 
feeling, though strong,—and it might 
be with many overpowering for the mo¬ 
ment. — was but like oil spilt on the rag¬ 
ing sea, or rather like a shot fired across 
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the waves of a torrent, which, though it 
counteracts them by its momentary im¬ 
pulse, cannot for a second alter their 
course. The tactions, like Le Sage’s de¬ 
mons, detested each other the more for 
having been compelled to embrace.' 1 

JSir IT. Scott. 

Lan'ce-lot du Lac, or Lancelot of 
the Lake. The son of King Ban 
of Brittany, and one of the most 
famous knights of the Round Table; 
equally remarkable for his gallantry 
and good-nature. He was the hero 
of a celebrated romance of chivalry, 
written in Latin by an unknown au¬ 
thor. and translated by Walter Mapes, 
in the twelfth century. He received 
the appellation of“ du Lac ” from hav¬ 
ing been educated at the court of Viv¬ 
ian, mistress of the enchanter Merlin, 
and better known as the Lady of the 
Lake. Lancelot was celebrated for 
his amours with Guinever, the wife 
of his friend and sovereign, King 
Arthur, and for the exploits he un¬ 
dertook for her sake, which involved 
him in a long and cruel war with Ar¬ 
thur. Toward the close of his life, 
he became a hermit. 

Jtgp* u Thou . . . werfc never matched 
of none earthlv knight's hands; and thou 
wert the cartiest knight that ever bare 
shield; and thou wert the truest friend 
to thy lover that ever bestrode hone; and 
thou wert the truest lover, of a sinful 
man, that ever loved woman; and thou 
wert the kindest man that ever struck 
with sword: and thou wert the goodliest 
person that ever came among press of 
knights ; and thou wert the meekest man 
and the gentlest: that ever ate in hall 
among ladies; and thou wert the stern¬ 
est knight to thy mortal foe that ever put 
spear in the rest.” Morte d'Arthur. 

Land of BeuTSli. In Bunyan’s alle- 
gory, u The Pilgrim's Progress,” a j 
land of rest and quiet (symbolizing j 
the Christian's peace of inind), rep¬ 
resented as lying upon the hither 
side of the river of Death. In it the 
pilgrims tarn' till their summons 
comes to cross the stream, and enter 
the Celestial City. The name occurs 
in Isa. Ixii. 4. 

u After this, I beheld until they 
came unto the land of Beulah, where the 
sun shineth night and day. Here, be¬ 
cause they were weary, they betook tbem- 


! selves awhile to rest. But a little whs* 

I soon refreshed them here ; tor the bells 

j did so ring, and the trumpets con tin n- 
! ally sounded so melodiously, that they 
could not sleep, and a et they received 
| as much refreshing as’if they" had slept 
| their sleep ever so soundly. Here also 
| all the noise of them that walked the 
; streets was, More pilgrims are come to 

; town ! And another would answer, say- 

; ing. And so man} went over the water, 

! and were let in at the golden gates to-day I 
I In this land they heard nothing, saw rioth- 
| ing, smelt nothing, tasted nothing, that 
was offensive to their stomach or mind; 
only when they tasted of the water of the 
river over which they were to go. they 
thought that it tasted a little bitterish to 
the palate ; but it proved sweet when it 
was down.’’ 

! Land of Bondage. A name some- 
| times given to Egypt. The Israel¬ 
ites, during the first part of their so¬ 
journ in that country’, were treated 
j -with great kindness, and increased 
in numbers and prosperity; but at 
length u there aro.-e up a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not Joseph, 1 ’ 

» and who adopted a subtle system to 
afflict and reduce them by* making 
] them perform forced labor, and soon 
! afterward by killing their male chil¬ 
dren. This* oppression led to the ex¬ 
odus, the forty years 1 wandering in 
the wilderness, and the subsequent 
conquest and occupation of the land 
of Canaan. 

Land of Cakes. A name sometimes 
given to Scotland, because oatmeal 
cakes are a common national article 
of food, particularly among the poorer 
classes. 

Hear, Zand o' Cake * and blither Scots, 

I Frae Maidenktrk to John o’ Groats, 

If there’s a hole in a* your coats, 

I rede ye tent it: 

A chiel’s amangyou to kin’ notes, 

And, fexth, he 11 prent it Bvrn*. 

The lady loves, and admires, and. worships 
every thing Scottish; the gentleman looks 
down on the Land of Cakes like a superior 
intelligence. IHackirootTs Mag. 

Land of Hod. The state or condition 
of sleep, conceived of as a country 
which people visit in their dreams. 

; ffi gp * This figure Is evidently borrowed 
from the use of the English word nod , as 
denoting the motion of the head in drow¬ 
siness. But it was also, most probably, 
at first employed as containing a ludi¬ 
crous allusion to the language of Scripture 
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In regard to the conduct of the first mur¬ 
derer: *• And Cain weat out from the 
presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the 
land of Nol.*' {(Ini. iv. Id. j 
“An-I d'ye ken, la>s*’»»ai»l ‘*th«re_ , » 

queer things chanced hhitx ye has been in 
tae Latvl or Xu-1? " Sir W. Acott. 

Land of Promise. See Promised 
Land. 

Land of Steady Habits. A name 
by which the State of Connecticut 
is sometimes designated, in allusion 
to the settled usages and staid de¬ 
portment of its inhabitants. 

Land of Wisdom. [Fr. La Pays tie 
Sapience.] A name given to Nor¬ 
mandy. in France, because of the 
wise customs which have prevailed 
there, and also because of the skill 
and judgment of the people in mat¬ 
ters of jurisprudence. 

Lane, WyclifFe. A pseudonym of 
Mrs. E. Jenings, a writer of the 
present day. 

Lamg'stafT, LSun'ce-lofi (2). A 
pseudonym under which “ Salma¬ 
gundi ” was jointly published by 
Washington Irving,'William Irving, 
and James K. Paulding. 

Languish* Miss Lydia. The hero¬ 
ine of Sheridan’s comedy of The 
Rivals;’’ distinguished tor the ex¬ 
travagance of her romantic notions. 

Let not those, however, who enter into a 
union for life without those embarrassments 
which, delight a . . - L§ lia Languish, and 
which, are perhaps necessary to excite an en¬ 
thusiastic pa*iioa in brewti snore firm than 
theirs, au£ur worse of their future happiness-, 
bee iu.se their own ullianee is formed under 
calmer auspices. Sir W. Scott. 

Lantemois, LTle des (lei da lbs/- 
tcf-iia', 62). See Island of Lan¬ 
terns. 

LA-oe'd-on. [Gr. a«wco»f.] ( Gr. tf 
j Rum. Myth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and a priest of Apollo, or, 
as some say, of Neptune. He op- 

S ised the reception of the Wooden 
orse into Trov, thinking it some 
artifice of the deceitful Greeks. He 
and his two sons were killed by two 
monstrous serpents which came from 
the sea; but the reason of their be¬ 
ing made to suffer this horrible fate 
is differently stated. The serpents 
first entwined the boys, and, when 


' their father attempted to rescue them, 
they involved and crushed him also 
in their coils. The death of Laocoon 
is the subject of one of the most 
magnificent and celebrated works ,,f 
ancient sculpture still in existence; 
i it was discovered in 1506 at Rome, 
and is now preserved in the Vatican. 

LA-od- a-xoi/A. [Gr. Aaocajacia.] { Gr. 
ip Rom. Myth.) The wife of Protes- 
| ilaus, whom she followed to the un- 

| der-world, after his death at the 

| hands of Hector. Wordsworth has 
| made this myth the subject of his 
( exquisite poem entitled “ Laodamia.” 

I See Protesilaus. 

1 LA-om'e-don. [Gr. Aao.ueSwv.] ( Gr. 
i if Rom, Myth.) A king of Troy, 

; son of Bus and Eurydice, and the 
j father of Priam, Ganymede, and Ti- 
thonus. With the assistance of Apol- 
j lo and Neptune, he built the walls of 
Troy; but, when the work was done, 
he refused to pay the reward which 
he had promised for the labor, and 
expelled them from his dominions. 
Hereupon Neptune sent a sea mon¬ 
ster io ravage the country; and in 
compliance with the command of an 
oracle, a maiden, chosen by lot, was 
J from time to time sacrificed to pro- 
I pitiate it. On one occasion, Laoxne- 
| don’s own daughter Hesione was the 
j victim selected; but Hercules saved 
j her on receiving a certain solemn 
promise from her father, which not 
being fulfilled, Hercules killed Mm. 

Lapl-thae. [Gr. Aamdai.] {Gr. <f 
Rum. Myth.) Monstrous giants in¬ 
habiting the mountains of Thessaly. 
At the marriage of their king, Pirith- 
ous, they fought with the Centaurs 
and vanquished them, but vcere after¬ 
ward themselves overcome by Her- 
j cules. 

j LS-pu/tA. The name of a flying isl- 
j and described by Swift in his imagi- 
| nary “ Travels ” of Lemuel Gulliver. 

! It is said to be £t exactly circular, its 
diameter 7837 yards, or about four 
miles and a half, and [it] consequently 
contains ten thousand acres.” The 
inhabitants are chiefly speculative 
philosophers, devoted to mathemat¬ 
ics and music; and such is their ha- 
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bitaa! absent-mindedness, that tbev 
are compelled to employ attendants 
— ealied ** flappers ” —to rouse them 
from their profound meditations, 
when necessary, by striking them 
gently on the mouth and ears with a 
peculiar instrument consisting of a 
blown bladder with a few pebbles in 
it, fastened on the end of a stick, like 
the swiple of a Mail. See Lag ado. 

Thou art an unfortunate philosopher of 
Lapwta, who has lost his flapper in the throng. 

Sir IV. Scott. 


LS Bo$he. A Protestant clergyman, 
whose story — written by jdenry 
Mackenzie—is told in The Mir¬ 
ror.” 

Lar'vre. { Rom. Myth.) The same 
as Lemur ts. See Lemures. 

Last Man. An appellation given, by 
tile parliamentary party in England, 
to Charles I. ' IGUO-ltktf j, he being, 
in their expectation, the last monarch 
who would ever sit on the British 
throne. 


Strange it is, that, whilst all biographers have 
worked with so much zeal upon the moat 
barren dates or most baseless traditions in the 
great poet’s life, realizing in a manner the 
dreams of Laputa , and endeavoring to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers, such a story with 
regard to such an event . . . should formerly 
have been dismissed without notice of any 
kind. JJe Quiuccy. 

So materializing is the spirit of the age, that 
the extended study of physical and mechani¬ 
cal science seems likely, one of these days, to 
convert our island into a Laputa. Keighthy. 

tiS'rS. The hero of Byron's poem of 
the* same name; represented a« a 
chief long absent from his own do¬ 
main, who returns at length, attended 
by a single page. Dark hints and 
surmises are thrown out against him 
by a noble whom he encounters at a 
banquet, and who seems to be pos¬ 
sessed of some knowledge of the 
manner in which Lam’s time has 
been occupied during his prolonged 
absence. This knight disappears 
most opportunely for the reputation 
of Lara, when lie should have come 
forward to substantiate the charges 
against Mm, and is never heard of 
after. A peasant, however, is witness 
to the concealment of a corpse on the 
same night, and the reader is left to 
draw Ms own conclusions. 

La'r£s. [Lat., pi. of hr. a word of 
Etruscan origin, signifying lord. king, 
or hero .) {Rom. Myth.) Tutelary 
deities of* particular localities. They 
were of two classes: 1. The domestic 
lares, or household gods, whose im¬ 
ages were kept on the hearth in a 
little shrine, or in a small chapel, and 
who were regarded as disembodied 
and guardian spirits of virtuous an¬ 
cestors; 2. The public lares, protect¬ 
ors of streets, highways, cross-roads, 
&c. [Wriiten also, in an Anglicized 
form, Lars.] 


He did not consider himself as free in con¬ 
science to join with any party which might be 
likely ultimately to acknowledge the interest 
I of Charles Stuart, the son of the “ Last J/ttit,” 
as Charles I. was familiarly and irreverently 
termed by them in their common discourse, 
as well ah in their inure elaborate predications 
and harangues. Sir IV. Scott. 

Last of the Fathers. A title given 
by some Roman Catholic writers to 
St. Bernard {1091-1153). one of the 
most influential theologians and vo¬ 
luminous writers of the Middle Ages. 

Last of the Groths. Roderick, the 
thirty-fourth and last of the Yisi- 
gothic line of kings, who tilled the 
throne of Spain from 414 to 711. 

Last of the Greeks. [Lat. Ultlmus 
Grm&trum^ Gy. "YcrTaTos *£AAr/iw.] 
An appellation conferred upon Phii- 
opoemen (b. <•. 25-3-183), a native of 
Arcadia, and the last really great and 
successful military leader" of the an¬ 
cient Greeks. 

fir* “One of the Romans, to praise 
Mm, called him the Last of the Greeks, 
as If after Mm Greece had produced no 
great man, nor one who deserved the 
; name of Greek.” Plutarch. Trans. 

Last of the Knights. A title be¬ 
stowed upon Maximilian I. (1459- 
1519), emperor of Germany. 

“The Last of the Knights” with Ms wild 
effrontery and spirited chamois - hunting, 
might be despised by the Italians as “ Mas- 
fcimiliano Pochi Damiri [Maximilian the Pen¬ 
niless]; ” but he was beloved by the Austri¬ 
ans as “ Out Max.” Yrmge. 

Last of the Mo-hi'cans. The hero 
of Cooper's novel of the same name, 
by which title the Indian chief Uncas 
is designated. 

Last of the Romans. [Lat. Ulti¬ 
mas Rmaajwmm.'] 1. A name ap¬ 
plied to the Roman general Aetius, 
1 by Procopius. When the invasion 
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®f Attila took place in A, ». 450, , 
Aetius, with the help of Theodorie, i 
arrested it first by the relief of Ur- | 
leans, and then by the victory of ! 
Chalons. With Isis death, which oc¬ 
curred in 454, the last support or the 
empire fell. i 

55. A name given by Marcus Ju~ j 
nins Bratus to his lellow-conspirator, j 
Cains Cassius Longinus id. b. c. 42 j, j 
one of the murderers of J ulius Caesar, ! 
and one of the best generals of Ms j 
age. . i 

3. [Fr. Le Dernier dts Remains.'] ; 
A title bestowed upon Francois Jo- ] 
seph Terasse JDesbillons (1751-1789 j, ; 
a celebrated .Jesuit, on account of j 
the elegance and purity of his Latin j 
style. { 

Last of the Trouhadomrs. A name \ 
given by his admirers to Jacques 
Jasmin f 1798-1884), a native of Gas- i 
cony, and the most eminent modem 
patois poet of France. ! 

LA-tFiras. A son of Faunas, and 
king of the Lauremians, a people of 
Latium, in Italy. When JBneas 
first arrived In Latium, Larinas op¬ 
posed him; but he afterward formed 
an alliance with him, and gave Mm 
Ms daughter Lavinia in marriage. 

Latin War. (Ger. Hist) An Insur¬ 
rection of the peasantry in Salzburg, j 
in 152*3, occasioned % the unpop- < 
clarity of an archbishop. It was j 
quickly suppressed. j 

LA-to'na.. £Gr. a-jjtA Doric, Aar&», 
JEolie, Aarxav.] (Or. f Rom. Myth.) j 
Daughter of Cceus. a Titan, and 
Phtebe, and by Jupiter the mother 
of Apollo and* Diana, to whom she 
gave birth on the island of Delos. 

{See Delos. ) Ovid (■* Met. ” vi.. fab. 
iv.) relates a story of some clowns of j 
Lveia who insulted Latona as she : 
knelt with the infant deities in arms j 
to quench her thirst at a small lake, j 
and who were in consequence changed ' 
into frogs. 

I did bat prompt the sge to quit their clogs 
Bv the known rules of ancient liberty. 

When straight a barbarous noise environs 
me 

Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs: 

As when those hinds that were transformed to 
frogs 


Balled at Laima's twin-bom progeny, 
Which alter held the sun and moon m fee. 

Milton. 

Laughing Philosophier. Democri¬ 
tus of Abdera. a celebrated philoso¬ 
pher of antiquity, contemporary with 
Socrates: — so called because he al¬ 
ways made a jest of man’s follies 
and sorrows, his teeble struggles and 
evanescent works. He is usually 
contrasted with Heraclitus, The 
Weeping Philosopher.” See Weep¬ 
ing Philosopher. 

XAnnpe. An awkward and silly serv¬ 
ant of Proteus, in Shakespeare’s 
u Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

TAmP fg.1, Sir. One of the knights 
of the* Round Table, the subject of 
a metrical romance composed by 
Thomas Chestre, in the reign of 
Henry VI. The name has also been 
adopted as the title of a poem by 
James Russell Lowell, entitled The 
Vision of Sir Launlal.” 

Laura (Jt.pron. lOw^ri). The Chris¬ 
tian name of an Avignonese lady, 
young, but already married, tor 
whom, in the year* 1327, the poet 
Petrarch conceived a strong though 
Platonic affection, which exercised a 
powerful intiuence over his life, and 
ended only with his death. He sung 
her praises in rime,” or sonnets 
and canzoni. which have immortal¬ 
ized not only her name, but his own. 

Laurence, Priar. See Friar Lau¬ 
rence. 

La-vin'i-A. 1. A daughter of Latinus, 
and the second wife of JEneas. She 
had previously been betrothed to 
Timms. See Latinus and Creusa. 

Sad task! yet argument 
Not less but more heroie than the . . . rage 
Of Turn us for Lavinia disespoused. Milton. 

2. The heroine of a tale introduced 
by Thomson, in his u Seasons,” into 
the poem on 11 Autumn.” See Pale- 
mon. 

Law’s Bubble. A name given to a 
delusive speculation pi ejected by 
John Law (1671-1729), a celebrated 
financier, and a native of Edinburgh. 
In 1716. he established a bank in 
France, by royal authority, composed 
of 1200 shares of 3000 livres each, 
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which soon bore a premium. This 
bank became the office for all public 
receipts, and there was annexed to it 
a Mississippi company, which had 
grants of land in Louisiana, and was 
expected to realize immense sums by 
planting and commerce. In 1718, it 
was declared a royal bank, and its 
shares rose to twenty times their 
original value, so that, in 1719, they 
were worth more than eighty time's 
the amount of all the current specie 
in France. In 1720, the shares sunk 
as rapidly as they had risen, nearly 
overthrowing the French govern¬ 
ment, and occasioning great and 
wide - spread financial distress and 
bankruptcy. 

Laz'5-rus. A poor leper, who, in the 
parable of our Lord (Luke xvi.), im¬ 
plored in vain the pity of a rich man; 
but after the death of both, Lazarus 
went to heaven, and the rich man to 
hell, where he in turn vainly implored 
help from Lazarus. 

itrif - This is the only ease in the New Tes¬ 
tament where a proper name occurs in a 
parable. The use of the word lazzaro ap¬ 
plied to a leper, and of the words lazaretto 
and lazar-house for leper hospitals, and 
of lazzaroni for beggars, shows the influ¬ 
ence which this parable has had upon the 
mind of Christendom. 

Lazy, Lawrence. The hero of a 
popular “ history,” or romance, of 
ancient date, containing his Birth 
and slothful breeding; how he served 
the Schoolmaster, his Wife, the 
Squire’s Cook, and the Fanner, 
which, by the laws of Lubberland, 
was accounted High Treason ; his 
Arraignment and Trial, and happy 
deliverance from the many treasons 
laid to Ms eliarge.” 

League, The. [Fr. La Ligrn.] (Fr. 
Hist.) Apolitical coalition organized 
in 1576 by the Roman Catholics of 
France, to prevent the accession of 
Henry IV., who was then of the re¬ 
formed religion. [Called also The 
Holy League (Fr. La Srrinte Limie), 
and The Holy Union (Fr. La Sainte 
Union}.] 

League and Covenant, Solemn. 
See Solemn League axi> Cove¬ 
nant. 


| League of G-o&’s House. [Fr. Ligne 

| de la Maison de Ditu.] {Swiss Hist.) 
I A celebrated combination formed by 
5 the Gri&ons in 1400, for the pur- 
1 pose of resisting domestic tyranny* 
! [Called also Caddee.J 


| League of the Public Good. [Fr. 

■ Ligue du Bitn Public.] (Fr. Hist.) 
An alliance, in 1464, between the 
dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, and 
Bourgogne, and other French princes, 
against Louis XI. 

Leander. [Gr. Aei'aySpo?.] A youth 
of Abydos, famous for his love for 
Hero, a priestess of Sestos, to visit 
whom lie nightly swam across the 
Hellespont. SeeHEno. 

Ldandre (la-o^dr, 62. 64, 103). A 
j lover in Moliere’s u L’Etourdi.” 

! Lear. A fabulous or legendary king 
of Britain, and the hero of Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy of the same name. 
He is represented as a fond father, 
duped, in his old age, by hypocritical 
professions of love and duty on the 

C of two daughters (Gorienl and 
ii), to disinherit the third (Cor¬ 
delia), who had before been deserv¬ 
edly more dear to him, and to divide 
his kingdom between her sisters, who, 
by their perfidious and cruel con¬ 
duct, soon drive the poor old king 
mad. After his misery has reached 
its Mghest pitch, he is* found bv the 
daughter whom he has so deeply in¬ 
jured; and, through her tender care, 
he revives and recollects her. She 
endeavors to reinstate him upon Ms 
throne, but fails in her attempt, and 
is hanged in prison, where her broken¬ 
hearted father dies lamenting over 
her. 

Learned Blacksmith. A name 
sometimes applied to Elihu Burritt 
(b. 1811), who began life as a black¬ 
smith, and afterward distinguished 
himself as a linguist. 

Learned Tailor. A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Henry Wild, a native 
of Norwich, England, where he was 
born about the year 1684. He was 
an early life a* tailor, and, while 
working at his trade, mastered the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syr- 
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iac, Arabic, anti Persian languages. ] 
[Called also The Arobi m Tailor.] j 

LeatherstoeMng. A sobi iqnet given 
to Xattv, or Nathaniel, Bumppo, a 
celebrated character in Cm- per*> nov¬ 
els of “ The Deer-layer,*” “ 1 re Last 
of the Mohicans” “"The Pathfinder.” 
i4 The Pioneers,'” and 4 * The Prairie.” | 

Jl2f*Leatbersfockfog stands half-way : 
between savage and civilized life: he ha 8 ? ] 
the freshne-s of nature. a M the first- | 
fruits of Chrisrianiti. the seed dropped | 
into vigorous soil. These are the elements > 
of one of the most original characters i« j 
fiction, in whom Cooper has transplanted j 
all the chivalry, ever feigned or practiced , 
in the Middle Ages, to the rivers, woods, ; 
and forests of the unbruken New World.” I 
Duyrkinck. \ 

One Satt*} Lentherstockinq. one melodious j 
synopsis of man and nature in the West. ] 
Carlyle. < 

Le Beau. A courtier, in Shakespeare's i 
“ As You Like It.” J 

Le'dM. [fir. ArjScu] ( Gi\ ef Ram.. ! 
3!Ck.\ The daughter of The-tius. j 
and the wife of Tyndareus. Jupiter | 
falling in love wlili her. and visiting 1 
her in the form of a swan, she bore 
two eggs, from one of which came 
forth Pollux and Helen, and from, 
the other Castor and Clytemnestra. 

LecYdy Grip'py. The name of the 
heroine in. “ The Entail,” a novel by 
Galt. 

A decreet o’ mint, Jamie, as LerMie Grinpy 
would have said. jprof. J. WlUou. 

Tie Bevre (lu fev'r, 64). The name 
of a p^r lieutenant, whose story is 
related in Sterne’s Life and Opin¬ 
ions of Tristram Shandy.” 

Legion. The name assumed by the 
demoniac, or the unclean spirit, 
spoken of In Jfnrk v.: *’ My name 
Is Legion; for we are many.” The j 
term implies the presence of a supe- j 
rior power, in addition to subonli- j 
nate ones. 

Legion, The Thundering. See 
Thundering Legion. 

Iieg-of-Mutton School. A name 
given to those poetasters, who, at¬ 
taching themselves as parasites and 
dependents to persons of wealth and 
station, endeavor to pay for good 


dinners and sumptuous entertainment 
by servile Mattery of their pairon, 
and profuse laudation of him and his, 
the “ leg of mutton ” being supposed 
to typify the source of their inspira¬ 
tion, which is ehieiiy gustatory. 1 he 
phrase was first used by Lockhart, in 
a review of a ridiculous poem entitled 
** Hears, a Poem in lour Hooks,” 
the author of which is not named. 
Hears Castle was the seat of the 
Duke of Roxburghe, whose mutton 
and hospitality the rhvmster appears 
to have shared, greatly’ to his delec¬ 
tation. 

ff gr* *‘ The chief constellations in this 
poetical firmament consist of led captains 
and clerical hangers-on, whose pleasure 
and whose business it is to celebrate in 
tuneful verse the virtues of some angelic 
patron, who keeps a good table, and has 
interest with the archbishop, or the In¬ 
dia House. Verily, they have their re¬ 
ward. The anticipated living falls vacant 
in due time, the sou gets a pair of colors, 
or is sent out as a cadet, or the happy 
author succeeds in dining five times a 
week on hock and veui>on. at the small 
expense of acting as toad-eater to the 
whole family, from my lord to the butler 
inclusive. It is owing to the modesty, 
certainly not to the numerical deficiency, 
of this class ot writers, that they have 
hitherto obtained no sj>ecific distinction 
among the authors of the present day. 
We think it Incumbent on us to remedy 
this defect: and, in the baptismal font of 
this our magazine, we declare, that in 
the poetical nomenclature they shall in 
i future be known by the style and title 
S of The Zsg- of- Mutton School.” . . . 
4 * He [ the bard of Fleurs abovementioned] 
is marked bv a more than usual portion 
of the qualities characteristic of the Leg- 
of-Mutton School; by all their vulgar ig¬ 
norance, by more than all their clumsy 
servility, their fawning adulation of 
wealth and title, their hankering after 
the flesh-pots, and by all the symptoms 
of an utter incapacity to stand straight 
in the presence of a great man.” 

Z. (J. G. Lockhart), Blackwood's Mag. 
to!, xx. 

Le-gree'. A slave-dealer, in Airs, 
j Stowe’s novel, u Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
I in; ” a hideous exhibition of the bru- 
| talizing influence of slavery. 

| Leigh., Au-ro'rS (lee). The heroine 
of Airs. Browning’s poem of the same 
‘ name; 4 * the representative of the 
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spiritual and {esthetic spirit of the 
age, through whom are exemplified 
the noble ends and the high office of 
true art. 1 ' 

Lei/lS. The name of the heroine in 
Byron's poem of ** The Giaour;’’ 
a "beautiful slave - girl who suffers 
death for love of her paramour, a 
young *• infidel.'’ 

Xieiiah. See Mejnoun. 

L. E. X*. The initials and literary 
signature of Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don (afterward Mrs. Maclean, 3.802- 
1838), a well-known English poetess. 

Ii61ie (lade'). An inconsequential, 
light-headed, gentleman - like cox¬ 
comb, in Moliere’s “ L'fitourdL” 

Iiem'n-r^s. {Ram. Myth.) Spirits of 
the dead thought to wander about 
at night, like ghosts, and to torment 
and frighten the living. 

Milton Anglicizes the word in irs 
pronunciation, making it consist of two 
syllables instead of three. 

“ In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth. 

The Lars and Zemures moan with mid¬ 
night plaint.” Ode on the yativity. 

Le-nore'. 1 . The heroine of a popular 
ballad, composed by Gottfried August 
Burger (1748-179*4), the German 
lyric poet. The subject of this ballad 
Is an old tradition, which recounts 
the ride of a spectral lover, who re¬ 
appears to his mistress after death, 
and carries her on horseback behind 
him, u a fiction not less remarkable 
for its extensive geographical dis¬ 
semination, than for its bold imagi¬ 
native character.’’ 

jgg 3 - Burger is said to have borrowed 
the subject of his poem from an old Eng¬ 
lish ballad entitled “ The Suffolk Miracle, 
or a Relation of a Young Man, who. a 
month after his death, appeared to his 
sweetheart, and carried her on horseback 
behind him forty miles in two hours, and 
was never seen afterward but in her 
grave.’’ Burner, however, contradicted 
this assertion, and declared that an old 
Low Dutch ballad furnished him with 
the idea of Lenore. The traditions prob¬ 
ably both have a common origin. 

2. The angelic name of a rare 
and radiant maiden” mentioned In 
Poe’s mvstical ballad entitled u The 
Raven.” 


i Iie'o-nS'to. Governor of Messina, in 
; Shakespeare's “ Much Ado about 
Nothing.” 

Le-onl-cL&s of Modem Greece. A 

title given to Marco Bozzaris. a Greek 
! patriot, and an heroic soldier, who 
| dlstlnguhfaed himself in the early 
f part of the modem Grecian War of 
1 Independence, particularly by a sue- 
i cessful attack with 3200* men upon 
; the van of the Tureo-Albanian army, 

{ 4000 strong, at Kerpenisi, on the 
j 20th of August, 3823. In this en- 
j gagement, Bozzaris lost Iris life. 

| Le-onT-das "We'dell (va’del. 68). A 
| name given by Frederick the Great 
! to General C. H. Wedell (1732-1782), 
| an officer in the Prussian service, on 
j account of his heroic defense of the 
! Elbe at Teinitz, on the 10th of Kovem- 
j her, 1744. 

i Le'o-mine. A sen-ant to Dionyza, in 
! Shakespeare’s u Pericles.” 

I Xie'on-noys'. A fabulous countrv, 
I formerly contiguous to Cornwall, 

1 though it has long since disappeared, 
j and is said to be now more than 
fort}’ fathoms under water. It is oft¬ 
en mentioned in the old romances of 
chivalry. [Written also Leonais, 
Lionesse, Lvonnesse.] 

JKiP The Lyones or Leonaoys, where Sir 
Tristram was born (see Tbistbam, Sib), is 
Leonnois in Brittany. 

For Arthur, when none knew from whence 
he came. 

Long ere the people chose him for their king. 
Having the trackless realms of Ljmmesse, 

Had found a glen, gray bowlder, and black 
tarn. Tennyson. 

ILe-on't&s. King of Sicilia, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Winter's Tale.” 

u Jealousy is a vice of the mind, 
a culpable tendency of the temper, hav¬ 
ing certain well-known and well-defined 
effects and concomitants, all of which are 
visible in Leontes, . . . such as, first, 
an excitability by the most inadequate 
causes, and an eagerness to snatch at 
proofs; secondly, a grossness of concep¬ 
tion, and a disposition to degrade the 
object of the passion by sensual fancies 
and images; thirdly, a sense of shame of 
his own feelings, exhibited in a solitary 
moodiness of humor, and yet. from the 
violence of the passion, forced to utter 
itself, and therefore catching occasions 
to ease the mind by ambiguities, equi¬ 
voques, by talking to those who cannot^ 
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and who are known not to be able to, un¬ 
derstand what is said to them, — in short, 
by soliloquy in the form of dialogue, and 
hence, a confused, broken, and frag¬ 
mentary manner; fourtaiy, a dread of 
vulgar ridicule, as distinct from a high 
sense of honor, or a mistaken sense of 
duty; and lastly, and immediately con¬ 
sequent on this, a spirit of selfish vindic¬ 
tiveness.” Coleridge. 

IissHbi-S. A name given by Catullus 
(b. b. ’c. 81} to his favorite Clodia, 
whose praises he celebrates in a num¬ 
ber of amatory poems. 

Le'tbe. [Gr. AifSbj, forgetfulness.] { Gr. 
f Hmi. Myth.) A river in Hades, 
the waters of which caused those who 
drank it entirely to forget the past. 
Far off from these, a slow and tailed stream, 
£etke. the river uf oblivion, rolls. 

Her watery labyrinth; whereof whoso drinks 
Straight way his funner sense and being for¬ 
gets, — 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 

Milton. 

Le'to. [Gr. Ai?™.] ( Myth.) The Greek 
name of Latona. See Latona. 


| (1785-18*31), who established the in- 

j dependence of Peru, and also of the 
| oilier Spanish colonies of South 
| America. 

! 2. A surname given to Daniel 

S O'Connell (1775-1847), a celebrated 
1 Irish political agitator, on account of 
j his endeavors — which were, after 
j all, unsuccessful — to bring about a 
! repeal of the Articles ot Union be- 
I tween Great Britain and Ireland. 

Lt-ge'g, / (20). [Gr. AyeLa.] ( Gr. 

| Li-geT-a, j f Horn. Myth.) One of the 
i Sirens; also, a nymph. 

j By . . . fair Lvjea's golden comb. 

Wherewith she sib, on diamond rocks. 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks. Milton. 

Xiight—horse Harry. A sobriquet 
j popularly conferred upon General 
j Henry Lee (175*1-1818}. a gallant 
j American cavalry oilicer in the war 
i of the Revolution, in allusion to his 
; rapid and daring movements in battle, 
particularly during the campaign in 
the Carolinas. 


Ute u-eo' the-A [Gr. Aeu«o0€i}.] ( Gr. 

^ Rom. Myth.) 1. A name given to 
Ino, after she was received among 
the sea-gods. See Ino. 

2. One of the Sirens. See Sirens. 

Le-va'niL [Lab, from leva re, to raise.] 
(Em. ‘Myth.) The name of the 
goddess that protected new-born in- j 
fants when they were taken up from 
the ground. Richter used the name 
as the title of an educational work 
which he wrote, and which has been 
translated into English. 

Leviathan of literature. An 
appellation very generally conferred 
upon Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784), the eminent writer and critic. 

Lewis, Monk:. See Monk Lewis. 

Libber. (Rom,. Myth.) An old Italian 
deity, who presided over the cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine, and fertility of the 
fields. By the later Latin "writers, 
the name is used as a synonym of 
Bicchus. 

Liberation, War of. See War of 
Liberation. 

Liberator, The. 1. [Sp. El Liberta- 
dor.] A surname given by the Pe¬ 
ruvians, in 1823, to Simon Bolivar 


Lilith, or Lilis. In the popular be¬ 
lief of the Hebrews, a female specter 
in the shape of a finely dressed woman, 
who lies in wait for, and kills, chil¬ 
dren. The old Rabbins turned Lilith 
Into a wife of Adam, on whom he 
begot demons, and who still has power 
to lie with men, and to kill children, 
who are not protected by amulets, 
with which the Jews of "a yet later 
period supply themselves as a pro¬ 
tection against her. Burton, in his 
4 * Anatomy of Melancholy J' tells us, 
4 ‘ The Talmudists say that Adam had 
a wife called Lilis before he married 
Eve, and of her he begat nothing but 
devils.” Heber says, u To revenge 
his deserting her for an earthly rival, 
she is supposed to hover round the 
habitation of new-married persons, 
showering down imprecations on their 
heads. The attendants on the bride 
spend the night in going round the 
house and uttering loud screams to 
frighten her away.” A commentator 
on Skinner’s u Etymologicon Linguae 
Anglicanae,” quoted in the u Encyclo¬ 
paedia Metropolitans,” says that the 
English word lullaby is derived from 
Lilia , abi! (Begone, Lilith!) In the 
demonology of the Middle Ages, Lilis 
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was a famous witch, and is introduced ’ 
as such in the Walpurgis-night scene 
in Goethe’s " Fau&t.” 

yiiilll-put. An imaginary country 
described as peopled by a very dimin¬ 
utive nice or men, in Swift’s satirical 
romance entitled ** Travels into sev¬ 
eral Remote Nations of the World, by 
Lemuel Gulliver.” The voyage to 
Liiliput is for the most part a satire 
on the manners and usages of the 
court of George I. 

There is no end to the variety of these small 
missiles of malice with which the Gullivers of 
the world of literature are assailed, by the Lil¬ 
liputians around them, T. Moore, 

_fiim / bo. or Lim/bus. [Lat., limbus , 
a border.] A region supposed by 
some of the old scholastic theologians 
to lie on the edge or coniines of hell. 
Here, it was thought, the souls of 
just men, not admitted into heaven 
or into Purgatory, remained to await 
the general resurrection. Such were 
the patriarchs and other pious an¬ 
cients who died before the birth of 
Christ. Hence, the limbo was called 
Limbus Patrum. According to some 
of the schoolmen, there was also a 
Limbus Puerorum, or Infantum , a 
similar place allotted to the souls of 
infants dying unbaptized. To these 
were added, in the popular opinion, a 
Limbus Fatuorum. or Fools' Paradise, 
the receptacle of all vanity and non¬ 
sense. Of this superstitious belief 
Milton lias made use in his u Paradise 
Lost.” (See Book III. v. 440-497.) 
Dante has placed his limbo, in which 
the distinguished spirits of antiquity 
are confined, in the outermost of the 
circles of his hell. 

Xiimonadi&re, La Muse. See Muse 
I,imonai>i£re, La. 

Limp. A Jacobite sign in the time of 
William TIL, which consisted in the 
zealots for hereditary right limping 
about at night and drinking- Those in 
the secret knew that the word “ Limp” 
was formed from the initials of august 
names, and that the loyalist, when he 
drank his wine and punch, was taking 
off his bumper to Louis, James, J/arv, 
and the Prince. 

Lm-dab'rl-dSs. A celebrated heroine 
in the romance called The Mirror of 


Knighthood.” From the great celeb¬ 
rity of this lady, occasioned by the 
popularity of the romance, her name 
was commonly used for a mistress. 

I value Tony Foster’s wrath no more than 
a shelled pea-cod; and 1 will visit hi- Lin- 
dabnd&s, by Saint George, he he willing or 
no I Sir iV. Scott. 

Lin'dor. A poetical name formerly in 
use for a swain or gallant. 

A truce, dear Fergus! spare us those most 
tedious and insipid persons of all Arcadia. 
Do not, for heaven’s sake, bring down Cory- 
don and. Lirnior upon us. Sir IV. Scott. 

I have listened to yon when you spoke en 
bergere , — nay, my complaisance has been so 
great as to answer you en bergrre, — for I do 
not think any thing except ridicule can come 
of dialogues betwixt Lindor and Jeanneton. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Li'nus. [Gr. (Gr. tf Bum. 

Myth.) 1. The son of Apollo and 
an Argive princess; torn to pieces bv 
dogs. 

2. The son of Apollo and Terp¬ 
sichore, and the instructor of Orpheus 
and Hercules, the latter of whom 
killed him by a blow with a lyre. 
Lionesse. See Leoxsoys. 

Lion of God. A title conferred upon 
Ali {597-660), son of Abu Taleb, the 
uncle of Mahomet. He was distin¬ 
guished for his eloquence and valor 
in defense of Islamisra. 

Lion of the UST orth. A title bestowed 
upon Gustavus Adolphus {1594— 
1632), king of Sweden, and the bul¬ 
wark of the Protestant faith during 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

That great leader, captain, and king, the 
Zion of the North, . . . had a way of winning 
battles, taking towns, overrunning countries, 
and lewing contributions, which made his 
service irredstiblv delectable to all true-bred 
cavaliers who follow the noble profession of 
arms. Sir W. Scott. 

His task at this battle of Lutzen seems to 
have been a very easy one, amply to see the 
Lion of the North brought down, not by a 
cannon-shot, as is generally believed, but by 
a traitorous pistol-bullet. Carlyle. 

Lion of the Sea. [Port. Lena do 
Mar.] A name formerly given to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lis'mS-ha'go, Captain. A superan¬ 
nuated officer on half-pay, who fig¬ 
ures in Smollett's ** Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker ” as the favored 
suitor of Miss Tabitha Bramble. He 
is described as a hard-featured and 
forbidding Scotchman, of the most 
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singular dress and manners, self-con¬ 
ceited, pedantic, rude, and disputa¬ 
tious. with a jealous sense of honor, 
and strong national pride. 

" Li>mahajro is the Sower of the 
flock. His tenaciousuess in argument is 
not so delightful as the rel&xatio i of his 
logical severity when he finds his femme 
mellowing in the wintry smiles of Mrs. 
Tabitba Bramble. This is the be.-t-pre- 
served and most severe of all Smollett’s 
characters. The resemblance to ‘Bon 
Quixote ’ is only just enough to make it 
interesting to the critical reader without 
giving ofiense to any body else.* 5 

HazUti. 

In quoting these ancient authorities, I imi*t 
not fenjet the more modem sketch of a Scot¬ 
tish t*tidier of the old tufehion, by a master- 
hand, in the character of Liimahago^ »inee 
the existence of that doughty captain alone 
must deprive the present author of all claim to 
originality. Sir W. &coit. 

Little, Thomas. A pseudonym — in¬ 
tended as a playful allusion to his 
diminutive stature — under which 
Thomas Moore, in 1808. published a 
volume of amatory poems. 

Little Comedy. A name familiarly 
given to Miss Catharine Horoeck, — 
afterward Mrs. Banbury, — an ac¬ 
quaintance and friend of Goldsmith. 
The sobriquet was prubablv thought 
to be indicative of her disposition. 
She is described as being intelligent, 
sprightly, and agreeable, as well as 
very beautiful. 

Little Corporal. [Fr. Le Petit Cft po¬ 
nd.] A familiar appellation jocose¬ 
ly conferred upon General Bonaparte, 
immediately after the battle of Lodi 
(1796}, by’the soldiers under Ms 
command", on account of his juvenile 
appearance and surpassing bravery. 
Ever afterward, even as First Consul 
and as emperor, he was popularly 
known by this honorary and affec- 
tionare title. 

Little Dauphin. [Fr. Le Petit Dau¬ 
phin.'] (Fr. Hist.) A name given 
to the Duke de Bourgogne, eldest 
son of Louis the Dauphin (commonly 
called the Great Dauphin), who was 
the son of Louis XI v. 

Little-endians. See Big-endians, 
The. 

Iiittle England. A name popularly 
given to Barbadoes by the inhabitants. 


Little Giant. A popular sobriquet 
conferred upon Stephen A. Douglas, 
a distinguished American statesman 
(1813-1861 f , in allusion to the dispar¬ 
ity between hi& physical and his in¬ 
tellectual proportions. 

Little John. A celebrated follower 
of the still more celebrated English 
outlaw, iiobin Hood. His surname 
is traditionally said to have been 
Xaiior. bee Kobin Hood. 

4Sr* “ It is certain that another of the 
Sherwood heroes has imprinted his name 
upon our family nomenclature in the 
shape of Littlejohn.” Lower. 

In this our spacious isle, I think there is not 
one 

But he hath heard some talk of him and 
Little John. JJranton. 

A squat, broad, Litth-John sort of figure, 
leaning on a quarter-staff, and wearing a 
jerkin, which . . . had onee been of the Lin¬ 
coln green. Sir IV. Scott . 

Little-John, Hugh. The designa¬ 
tion given by Sir Walter Scott to his 
grandson, John Hugh Lockhart, to 
whom he addressed the “ Tales of a 
Grandfather.” 

Little Magician. A sobriquet con¬ 
ferred upon Martin Yan Buren (1782- 
18J2;, President of the United States 
from 1837 to 1841, in allusion to his 
supposed political sagacity and tal¬ 
ents. 

Little Marlborough (mawPbur-o). 
A sobriquet given to Count von 
Schwerin (1684-1757), a Prussian 
field-marshal, and a companion-in- 
arms of rhe Duke of Marlborough. 

The Little Marlborough —so they call him 
(for he was at Blenheim, and has abrupt, hot 
ways)—will not participate in Prince Karl’s 
consolatory visit, then! Curhjle. 

Little Master. A title given to Hans 
Sebald Beham, a very celebrated 
painter and engraver of the sixteenth 
century, on account of the extreme 
smallness of his prints. The name 
was also given to other artists of the 
same century. 

Little Hell. A child, in Dickens’s 
novel of “ The Old Curiosity Shop;” 
distinguished for the celestial purity 
of her character, though living amid 
scenes of selfishness and shame, of 
passion and crime. 

| Little Paris. A name given to the 
city of Milan, in Italy, from its re- 
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semblance, in point of gayety, to the ; 
French capital. J 

Little Parliament. The same as 1 
JB'irtbuuts Purlin ment. See Bake- 
bone’s Parliament. 

Little Ped'dling-t5n. An imagina- ! 
rv locality in which humbug, quack- | 
erv, cant, puffery, affectation, unmit- ! 
igated selfishness, and other social ! 
vices abound. It is described in a i 
work of the same name, written by j 
John Fooie,— a good-natured and j 
amusing satire on the present condi¬ 
tion of literature, art, criticism, and 
social intercourse. 

The would-be founder of a great slave em¬ 
pire [Jefferson Davis] could now hardly lead 
the debates of Little P&ldlington. 

Poston Evening Transcript , May 1,1965. 

Little Queen. A sobriquet given to 
Isabella of Yalois (1387-1410), who 
married Richard II., king of Eng¬ 
land, when but eight years old, and 
was left a widow when but thirteen. 

Little Bed Biding-Lood. [Fr. Cha¬ 
peron Rmuje , Ger. Rothkdppchen.] 
The heroine of a well-known nurserv 
tale, which relates her encounter witL. 
a wolf in a forest, the arts by which 
he deceived her, and her tragical 
end. Grimm derives the story from 
a tradition current in the region bor¬ 
dering upon the river Main, in Ger¬ 
many. The legend is, however, 
-widely disseminated. In the Swed¬ 
ish variation of the story, Little Rid¬ 
ing-hood takes refuge in a tree, the 
wolf meanwhile gnawing away at 
the roots, when her lover, alarmed 
by her cries, comes up just in time 
to see the tree fall and his mistress 
crushed beneath it. 

No man, whatever his sensibility may be, 
is ever affected by " Hamlet” or ** Lear” as a 
little girl is affected by the story of poor Red 
Ruling-homi. Jfacaulay. 

Little BLody. See Rhody, Little. 

Little Whig. A sobriquet given to 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland, sec¬ 
ond daughter of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. She is described as 
u rather petite in person: ” and it is 
said that she “did not disdain the J 
appellation conferred upon her, at a ! 
time when every thing bore the en- 
signs of pai-tv of one kind or other.” 
She died April 15,1716. 


Loathly Lady. A hideous creature 
whom Sir Gawain takes to be his 
wife, when no one eLe would have 
her, and who becomes a beautiful 
woman on the moment of being mar¬ 
ried to him, having previously been 
under the power of a malignant en¬ 
chanter. The story forms the sub¬ 
ject of an old ballad entitled “The 
Marriage of Sir Gawain,” and occurs 
under other forms in our early litera¬ 
ture. See Gawain, Sir. 

The walls of the apartment were partly 
clothed with grim old tapestry representing 
the memorable .story of Sir Gawain’* wedding, 
In which full justice was done to the ugliness 
of the Loathly Lathy; although, to judge from 
his own looks, the gentle knight hud less 
reason to he disgusted with the match on ac¬ 
count of disparity of outward favor than the 
romancer has given us to understand 

Sir W. Scott. 

Lo-cM'el. Sir Evan Cameron (d. 
1719), of Lochiel, sumamed “The 
Black,” the ruler of the Camerons, 
who in personal qualities has been 
described as unrivaled among the 
Celtic princes; “a gracious master, 
a trusty ally, a terrible enemy.” He 
figured largely in the wars of the 
Highlands, but ultimately took the 
oaths io the government of William 
III. His grandson, Donald Cameron 
(d. 1748), was sometimes called “The 
Gentle Lochiel.” 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle- 
array. Campbell. 

Loch/in-var'. The hero of a ballad 
by Sir Walter Scott, sung by the fair 
Lady Heron, in 4i Mannion.” Ap¬ 
pearing suddenly at Netherbv Hall, 
where his sweetheart is to be sacri¬ 
ficed in marriage to 

“ a laggard In love, and a dastard In war,” 
he persuades her to join with him in 
one last dance, and. on reaching the 
hall-door, where his horse is standing, 
whispers in her ear, swings her to 
the croup, and, springing into the 
saddle, carries her off before the 
eyes of the astonished bridegroom 
and his friends, who pursue them 
without success. 

And so I come, — like Lochmrar, to tread a 
single measure. 

To purchase with a loaf of bread a sugar-plum 
of pleasure. Hbhues. 

Lodk'it. A character in Gay’s “ Reg¬ 
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ftp’s Opera.” The quarrel between 
Peachura and Lock it was an allu¬ 
sion to a personal collision between. 
Walpole and his colleague. Lord 
Towushend. See Peachom. 

When you peered at the misty prisoner in 
the dock, yon were always reminded of Cap¬ 
tain Maeheath m his ceil, when the inhuman 
Mr. Lackit wouldn’t allow Mm any more 
candles, and threatened to clap on extra fet¬ 
ters in default of an immediate supply on the 
captain’s part of 44 garnish,” or jail-fees. Sola. 

Locksley. An outlawed, archer, in 
Sir Waiter Scott’s novel of ** ivan- 
hoe.” Under this name the author 
has represented Robin Hood, who, 
according to ballad authority, some¬ 
times assumed it when in disguise. 
It is said to have been the name of 
the village where he was bom- 

Lo'eo-Fo'cSs A nickname formerly 
given to adherents of the Democratic 
party in the United States. It origi¬ 
nated in 18-14. from an incident that 
occurred at a meeting in Tammany 
Hall, New York. There being & 
great diversity of sentiment among 
tho-e who were present, a scene of 
confusion and tumult took place, 
during which the chairman left his 
sent, and the gas-lights were extin¬ 
guished, with a view to break up the 
meeting’ But the opposite faction 
produced loeo-foeo matches and can¬ 
dles, relighted the hall, continued the 
meeting, and accomplished their ob¬ 
ject. 

Lo-crlne'. A son of Bratus, a fabu¬ 
lous king of ancient Britain. By his 
father’s death, he became king of 
Lcegna, or England. See Sabrixa. 

Lod'o-vi'eo. A Venetian, kinsman 
to Brabantio. in Shakespeare’s trag¬ 
edy of u Othello.” 

Loe'gri-5 (le'gri-E). In the romances 
of chivalry, and’ among the fabulous 
historians, an old name for the part 
of Britain occupied by the Saxons. 
It is said to be of Welsh origin. 

Lo'ftis-til'lS. A fairy in Ariosto’s 
u Orlando Furioso: ” a sister of Alcina 
and Morgana. She teaches Ruggiero 
how to master the hippogriff, and 
gives Astolpho a book and a horn of 
wonderful power. 

Lo'gres. Another form of Lozgria, an 


old name for England, in the romances 
of ehivaliy. [Written also Logris.J 

Fairer than feigned of old, or fabled since. 
Of fairv damsels, met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres or of JLyones. Milton. 

LoM (lo'kee). [Old Norse locka , to 
tempt.] (Scam. Myth.) A sort of 
Eddaie Satan; a demigod descended 
from the Giants, but admitted among 
the gods, mingling freely with them 
as an associate and equal, yet essen¬ 
tially opposed to them, being full o'* 
all manner of guile and artitice. and 
often bringing them into perilous 
plights, from which however, he 
again extricates them by his cun¬ 
ning. He treacherously contrived the 
death of Baldur (see Baldur), and 
was, in consequence, made to suffer 
the most terrible punishment, being 
bound with the intestines of his sons 
to a sharp subterranean rock, where 
two enormous serpents continually 
drop torturing venom on his limbs. 
His personal appearance is described 
as veiy beautiful. He is often called 
A$a-£oki, to distinguish him from his 
kinsman, Utyard-Loki; but the two 
are sometimes confounded. See Ut- 
gabd-Loki. [Written also Lok, 
LokeJ 

XiolTi-us. A mysterious author often 
referred to by the writers of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages; but so vain have been the 
attempts to discover and identify him, 
that he must be regarded as the ignis* 
Jatuus of antiquaries. u Of Lollius.” 
says one of these unhappy and baffled 
investigators, “ it will become every 
one to speak with deference.” Ac¬ 
cording to Coleridge, u Lollius, if 
a writer of that name existed at all, 
was a somewhat somewhere.” Dry- 
den calls him u a Lombard.” 

Lone-Star State. The State of 
Texas; — so called from the device 
on its coat of arms. 

Long, Tom. The hero of an old 
popular tale entitled w The Merry 
Conceits of Tom Long, the Carrier, 
being many pleasant Passages and 
mad Pranks which he observed in 
his travels. ” 

Lon'g^-ville. A lord attending on 
the king of Navarre, in Shake¬ 
speare’s u Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 
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Lon'gl-us. A name given in the t 
Middle Ages to the knight, or soldier, J 
who pierced the side or the Saviour ; 
with his sword, to ascertain if he were j 
dead. i 

Long Meg of Westminster. A j 
u lusty, bouncing romp *' and pro- ! 
curess of the sixteenth century, wfaoe J 
“ Life and Pranks ” were kk imprinted I 
at London,' 1 in 1582, and subse- i 
quently. She is often alluded to by « 
the older English writers. ” ! 

Long Parliament. {Eng. Hist.) 
The name which is commonly used 
by historians to designate the cele¬ 
brated parliament which assembled 
November 3. 1040, and was dissolved 
by Cromwell, April 20, 1053. 

Long Peter. [D. Lange Peter , It. 
Pietro Lungo , Er. Long Pierre.] A 
sobriquet given to the eminent 1 lem- 
ish painter, Peter Aartsen (1507- 
3573), on account of his tallness. 

Long Scribe. A sobriquet given to 
Vincent Dowling (d. 1852), an em¬ 
inent British sportsman, and an in¬ 
fallible authority < n all matters con¬ 
nected with field or other sports. He 
was remarkable for his great height. 

Long Tom Coffin. A character in 
Cooper’s novel, 4i The Pilot; ” "* prob¬ 
ably the most widely known sailor 
character in existence. He is an 
example of the heroic in action, like 
Leatherstocking, losing not a whit of 
his individuality in his nobleness of 
soul.” 

Long Tom Coffin himself will be for fetching 
me, with a shroud in one hand, and a dead¬ 
light in the other. Hood. 

Lor-bruPgrnd. The metropolis of 
the imaginary country of Brobding- 
nag, vi,Hired by Gulliver. The word 
is humorously said to mean, u Pride 
of the Universe.” 

Lord BSi'cMm. The title of an old 
ballad of* which there are many 
versions, Scottish and English, an*d 
the name given to the hero, who is 
said to have been Gilbert Becket, 
father of the renowned St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. [Called also Lord 
Bateman.] 

Lord Burleigh, (bur'll). The name 
of a character in Mr. Puff’s tragedy I 


of the “ Spanish Armada,” in Sheri¬ 
dan's farce of “ The Critic.” He 
says nothing, being a minLter “with 
the whole afiairs c»i the nation on his 
head.” and therefore having no time 
to talk; but he comes forward upon 
the stage, and shakes his head ex¬ 
travagantly, — an action which is 
thus explained by Mr. Pud: u By 
that shake of the head, he gave you 
to understand, that, even though they 
had more justice in their cause, ami 
wisdom in their measures, yet, if 
there was not a greater spirit shown 
on the part of the people, the country 
would at last fall a sacrifice to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish mon¬ 
archy.” 

If her looks express all this, my dear Tinto, 
replied I, interrupting him, > our pencil rivals 
the dramatic art of Mr. Puff, who crammed a 
whole complicated t-entenee into the expres¬ 
sive shake of Lord Burleigh's head. 

Sir 7F. Scott. 

There are no rach soliloquies in nature, it 
is true; but, unless they -were received as a 
conventional medium of communication be¬ 
twixt the poet and the cud it nee, we should 
reduce dramatic authors to the recipe of Mas¬ 
ter Puff, who makes Lord Jlurkigh intimate a 
long train of political reasoning to the audi¬ 
ence, by one comprehensive shake of his nod¬ 
dle. Sir tV. Scott. 

The Provost answered with another saga. 
cions shake of the head, that would have d< no 
honor to Lord Burleigh. Sir J V. Scott, 

Lord Fanny. A sobriquet conferred 
upon Lord Hervey, a toppish and 
effeminate English nobleman of the 
eighteenth century. He was in the 
habit of painting Lis face to conceal 
its ghastly paleness. See Spours. 

j@g? & ** The modern Fanny is apparently 
of the days of Ant e, coming into notice 
with the beautiful Lady Fanny Shirley, 
who made it a great favorite, and almost 
a proverb for prettiness and simplicity, 
so that the w its of Georg** II.'s time called 
John. Lord Hervey, ‘ Lord Fanny.' for 
his effeminacy.” Tenge. 

Rake from each ancient dunghill every pearl. 
Consult Lord Fanny and confide in Curll. 

Byron. 

Lord Foppington. See Foppixgtox, 
Lord. 

Lord GawLey. A nickname given 
to Richard Grenville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 
his time. 

Lord Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Devil. See Old Harry. 
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By the Lord Harry, he says tme; fighting 
is meat, drink, and cloth to him. Caugmvt. j 

Lord Lov'el. The hero of an ancient , 
and well-known Scottish ballad. 

Lord of Crazy Castile. A sobriquet j 
of John Hall Stevenson (1718-1785), j 
author of some clever, but licentious \ 
poems, called “Crazy Tales.’'’ His 
residence was at Skelton Castle,— 
nicknamed u Crazy Castle, ” — an ; 
ancient and ruinous mansion near I 
Guisborough. ] 

His [Sterne's] conversation was animated ' 
sad wittv, but Johnson complained that it 
was marked by license better suiting the ' 
company of the Lord of Crazy Castle than of ( 
the Great Moralist. Sir IV. Scott. , 

Lord of the Isles. A title assumed } 
by Donald, a chief of Islay, who, in j 
1346, reduced the whole of the Hebrx- ! 
des or \Vestem Isles under his author- j 
ity. It was ai-o borne by his sncees- J 
sors, the last of whom died in 1536. j 

Lord Ogleby. See Ogleby, Lord. 1 

Lord Peter. A humorous designation 
of the Pope in Arbuthnot's k ‘ History ; 
of John Bull/’ * | 

Lords of Little Egypt. A title ! 
assumed by the leaders or chiefs of > 
a horde of gypries. who entered Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia from the East, 
giving themselves out as Christian j 
pilgrims. ] 

Of the kingly demeanor and personal | 
achievement!, of old Will Fow [a gypsy chief i 
In Scotland], many curious particulars are 1 
related. He never forgot his high descent ; 
from the Lords of Little Egyot. 

Blackwood's Mag. 

Lord Strutt. Charles II. of Spain ; 
—so called in Arbuthnot’s satire en¬ 
titled a The History of John Bull.” 

Every body must remember . . . the par¬ 
oxysm of rage into which poor old Lord Strutt 
fell, on hearing that his runaway servant 
Nick Frog, his clothier John Bull, and his old t 
enemy Lewis Baboon, had come with quad¬ 
rants, poles, and ink-horns to survey his 
estate, and to draw Ms will for him. 

Macaulay. 

Lo-ren'zo. 1. A young man in love 
with Jessica, Shylock’s daughter, in 
Shakespeare’s fci Merchant of Yenice.” 

2. The name of a character in 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” repre¬ 
sented as a person of a thoroughly 
debauched and reprobate life, and by 
some supposed to be the portrait of 
the poet’s own son, but probably J 


nothing more than an embodiment 
of imaginary atheism and unavailing 
remor&e and despair. 

LSr're-qtier, Harry. The hero of a 
novel of the same name by Charles 
James Lever (b. 1806); also, a pseu¬ 
donym of the author. 

Lo-sajTti-ville. [That is, X, the river 
Licking, os (Lat.), the mouth, anti, 
opposite to, vide, a town or city: the 
town opposite the mouth of the Lick¬ 
ing.] The original name of the city 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lo-tdia'ri-o (9). One of the dramatis 
permits in Rowe's tragedy, u The 
Fair Penitent.” His character is 
that of a libertine and a seducer, and 
has served as the prototype of that 
of many dramatic and romance he¬ 
roes. 

Is this that haughty gallant, gay Lothario ? 

Howe . 

Shorn of their plumes, our moon-struck son¬ 
neteers 

Would seem but jackdaws croaking to the 
spheres; 

Our gay Lotharios with their Byron curls. 
Would pine like oysters cheated of their 
pearls. Holmes. 

Level, Lord. See Lord Lovel. 

Lovelace. The hero of Richardson’s 
novel, Li The History of Clarissa 
Harlowe,” represented as an unscru¬ 
pulous voluptuary, who has devoted 
his life and his talents to the subver¬ 
sion of female virtue. He is, perhaps, 
the most finished picture of a self- 
possessed and insinuating libertine 
ever drawn. The character is an 
expansion of that of Lothario in 
Rowe's “ Fair Penitent.” See Har¬ 
lowe, Clarissa. 

The eternal laws of poetry regained their 
power, and the temporary fashions which had 
superseded those laws went after the wig of 
Lovelace and the hoop of Clarissa. 

Macaulay. 

Lover’s Leap. The promontory from 
which Sappho is said to have thrown 
herself into the sea; Leucate, on the 
south-western extremity of Leucas, 
now Santa Maura. 

Lovers’Wax. fFr. Guerre des Amxm- 
reua(Fr. Hist.) A name given 
to a civil war in the year 1580, during 
the reign of Henry Y. It was so 
called because it arose from the jeal- 
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ousies and rivalries of the leaders, 
who were invited to meet at the palace [ 
of the queen-mother. j 

Low-heels. See High-heels. : 

Loys, Le Capitaine. See Captain | 
Lots. j 

LreuxCIroo). King Arthur's seneschal, 
introduced in romances of the Round 
Table, and always represented as a i 
detractor, a coward, and a boaster. 

Lubberland. The same as Cockayne, 
for which name it was substituted by 
the English poets of the sixteenth 
century. Hence, also, a burlesque 
name anciently applied to London. 
See Cockagne. 

But the idea which Sieves entertained of 
lodging the executive government in a Grand 
Elector, who was to be a very model of a king 
of Lubber land, was the ruin of his plan. 

Sir ff. Scott. 

Black Forests and the glories of Lubberland . 
sensuality and horror, the specter-nun and 
-charmed moonshine, shall not be wanting 

Carlyle. 

Lu-cas'tS. A poetical name under 
which Richard Lovelace (1618-1658) 
celebrated the praises of “ the lady 
of his love,” whom he usually called 
Lux Costa. Antony Wood says that 
she was *• a gentlewoman of great 
beauty and fortune, named Lucy 
Sacheverell; 7 ' but W. C. Hazlitt. the 
latest editor of Lovelace’s works 
(London. 3864), thinks the statement 
u may reasonably be doubted.” 

Luce. Servant to Adriana, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Comedy of Errors.” 

Lu-cen'ti-o. Son to Vmcentio, in 
Shakespeare’s u Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Lu-cet'tf. The name of a waiting- 
woman to Julia, in Shakespeare's 
44 Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Lo/ci-a'nS. Sister-in-law to Antiph- 
olus of Ephesus, in Shakespeare’s 
u Comedy of Errors.” 

Lu/ei-fer. One of the names of the 
Devil, being applied to him from 
an allegorical interpretation by the 
Church fathers of a passage in Isaiah 
(xiv. 12). in which the king of Baby¬ 
lon is likened to the morning star. 
Wierus makes him the highest officer 
of justice in the infernal court or 
empire. 


Jggp- “Lucifer is, in fact, no profane or 
Satanic title. It is the Latin Lucifirus , 
the ligut - brluger, the morning star, 
equivalent to the Greek <f>ujcr<5opos, and 
was a Christian name in early times, borue 
even by one of tne popes. It only ac¬ 
quired its present association from the 
apostrophe of the ruined king of Bab¬ 
ylon, in Isaiah, as a fallen star: ‘ IIow 
art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, 
son of the morning!' Thence, as this 
destruction was assuredly a type of the 
fall of Satan, Hilton took Lucifer a* the 
title of his demon of pride, aud this name 
of the pure, pale herald of day light has 
become hateful to Christian ears.” 

Yonge. 

Lu-ci/na. [Lat., from lux , light, be¬ 
cause she brings to light.] (Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of childbirth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno. 

Lu'ei-o. A fantastic, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, “Measure for Measure,” 
who, without being absolutely de¬ 
praved or intentionally bad, has be¬ 
come, through want of consideration, 
both vicious and dissolute. 

The Introductory Epistle is written, in 
lucid's phrase, * 4 according to the trick,” and 
would never have appeared had the writer 
meditated making hit. avowal of the work. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Mr. Hunt treats the whole matter a little too 
nrneh in the easy style of Lucio. Macaulay . 

Lud. A mythic king of Britain, said 
to have given his name to London. 

The famous Cassibelan, who was once at point 
(O gtglot Fortune) to Master Caesar’s sword. 
Made LwVs town with rejoicing bright. 

And Britons strut with courage. Shak. 

Lud, General- A name of great 
terror given to the feigned leader of 
bands of distressed and riotous arti¬ 
sans in the manufacturing districts of 
England, who, in 1811, endeavored 
to prevent the introduction of power- 
looms,— that is, looms worked by 
machinery, — which they thought 
would lessen the amount* of manual 
labor. In 1816, they re-appeared, but 
were put down, after a short and 
sharp riot in London, by the police 
and military. The real leaders ap¬ 
peared in women’s clothes, and were 
called 44 Lud’s wives.” 

4Gip u Above thirty years before this 
time flSll], an imbecile named Ned Lud, 
living in a village in Leicestershire, was 
tormented by the boys in the streets, to 
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Ms perpetual irritation. One day, in a \ 
great passion, he pursued one of the boys ] 
into a bouse, and. being unable to find | 
him, he broke two stocking-frames. His ; 
name was now either taken by those who | 
broke frames, or was given to them. When j 
frames were broken, Lud had teen there; 
and the abettors were called Luddites.” : 

M Martin* au. J 

Ludwig der Springer (looPC-Ik der I 
spring* er). [Ger., Louis the leaner.] j 
A name popularly given in Germany 
to a margrave of Thuringia, bom 
in 1042. There is a tradition of his 
having become attached to the Pals- : 
gravine Adelheid of Saxony, whose 
husband. Frederick III., he killed, and 
then married, her. For this he was ! 
imprisoned in the castle of Giebicb- ; 
eastern, near Halle, and escaped by | 
a bold leap into the Saale. 

One of their sbters, too, [sisters of the mar¬ 
graves of Brandenburg in the eleventh centu¬ 
ry,] had a strange adventure with "Laiiirij 
the Sjtrwgtr™ — romantic, mythic nun, fa¬ 
mous in the German world, over wh« m my 
readers and I must not pause at this time. 

Ou-bjle. j 

XitLgg'nagg. The name of an imagi¬ 
nary island about a hundred leagues , 
south - east of Japan, mentioned in 
Swift's fictitious “* Travels 1 ' of Lem¬ 
uel Gulliver. In the account of this 
country and its inhabitants, we are 
shown how miserable would be the , 
consequence of human beings 1 re¬ 
ceiving a privilege of eternal life, 
unaccompanied by corresponding < 
health, strength, and Intellect. • 

Lumber State. A popular designa¬ 
tion for the State of Maine, the in hah- I 
hauls of which are largely engaged j 
in the business of cutting* and raft- ! 
ing lumber, or of converting it into 
boards, shingles, scantlings, and the 
like. 

Lump'Mzi, Tony. A young, clown¬ 
ish country squire, the foolish son of 
a foolish mother, in Goldsmith’s com¬ 
edy, ‘* She Stoops to Conquer. 1 ’ 

ISr* u He is in his own sex what a hoi- 
den is in the other. He is that vulgar 
nickname, a hnhhptvhon, dramatized; 
forward and sheepish, mischievous anti 
Idle, cunning and stupid, with the vices 
of the man and the follies of the hoy; 
fond of low company, and giving him¬ 
self all the airs of consequence of the 
young squire.” Hazliti. 


You ask me for the plan. I have no plan. 

I hail no plan; but 1 had, or have, materials; 
though, if, like Touu Lumpkin, “ I am to be 
snubbed when I am in .spirits,” the poem 
will be naught, and the poet turn serious 
again. Byron. 

Nature hail formed hrrae«t Meg for such en¬ 
counters; anti a* her noble sou! delighted in 
them, <-o her outward properties, were in what 
Imy Lumpkin eaLb “a concatenation accord¬ 
ingly."* Sir IV. Scott. 

I feel as Tony Lumpkin felt, who never had 
the least difficulty in reading the outside of 
his, letters, but who found it very hard work 
to decipher the inside. A. K. //. Boyd. 

Lulu. A feigned name of John Rich 
UL 17011, a celebrated English act¬ 
or. When young, he attracted gen¬ 
eral admiration by his performance 
of Harlequin, and received frequent 
tributes of applause from contempo¬ 
rary critics. 

When L*m appeared, with xnatehlehs art and 
whim. Garrick. 

Lul'hS. (Rom. MyfJi.) The goddess 
of tlie moon; a name of L)iana. 

Ln-per r cus (4). [Lat, from lupus, a 
wolf,] (Rom. Myth.) A god of the 
old Romans, sometimes identified 
with the Grecian Pun. He was 
worshiped by shepherds as the pro¬ 
tector of flocks against wolves. His 
priests were called “ Luperci,” and 
his festivals Luperc-ilia.” 

Lu'sig-xt&n. A prominent character 
in Aaron Hill's tragedy of Zara; ” 
the “ last of the blood of the Christian 
kings of Jerusalem.” 

3Hs head, which was a fine one, bore some 
resemblance to that of Garrick in the charac¬ 
ter of Lmigncm. Sir W. Scott. 

Lu'si-ta'ni-S. The ancient Latin 

name of Portugal ; oiten used in 
modern poetry. 

Woe to the conquering, not the conquered, 

host. 

Since baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania's 
coast. Byron. 

Lu/sus. A mythical hero, fabled to 
have visited*Portugal in company 
with Ulysses, and to have foundecL 
Lisbon under the name of Ulyssop- 
olis. 

Lu-te'ti-a (-te'shl-a). The ancient 
Latin name of Paris. 

Lttz. A name given by the old Jewish 
Rabbins to an imaginary little bone 
which they believed to*exist at the 
base of the spinal column, and to be 
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incapable of destruction. To its ever- \ 
living power, fermented by a kind of ! 
dew rmm heaven, they ascribed the ; 
resurrection of the dead. j 

jt&if’ ** Eidrian (whose bones may they ’ 
be ground, and his name blotted oat ! j 
asked K. Joxhuv Ben liananiah, ‘ How ; 
doth a man revive agdi in the world j 
to come ? ' He answered and said, * From j 
Luz. in the backbone.' S-iitii he to him, i 
1 Demonstrate this to me.' Then he took i 
Luz, a little bone out of the backbone, 
and put it in water, and it was not 
steeped ; he put it in the fire, and it was 
not burned; he brought it to tae mill, 
and that could not grind it; he laid it 
on the anvil, and knocked it with a ham¬ 
mer, but the anvil was cleft, and the 
hammer broken.' 5 Ligktfoot. 

Ly-ca/on. [Gr. Av>c<W.] { Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Arcadia whom 
Juno turned Into a wolf because he 
defiled his altar with human sacri¬ 
fices. He was the lather of CaMisto. 

Lf'-chorT-dS, A nurse, in Shake¬ 
speare's “ Pericles." 

Lyq'i-d&s. 1. A shepherd in the third 
Eclogue of Virgil. 

2. A poetical name under which 
Milton, in a celebrated monody, be¬ 
wails the death of his friend Edward 
King, fellow of Christ College, Cam¬ 
bridge, who was drowned on his pas¬ 
sage "from Chester to Ireland, August 
10,1637. 

Lyc'Q-me'dgs. [Gr. At?vo,aT|377?.J ( Gr. 

Rom. Myth.) A king of the island 
of Scvros, with whom Achilles con¬ 
cealed himself for some time, dis¬ 
guised in female apparel, to avoid 
going to the Trojan war. 

Ly'eus. [Gr. Au#co?.1 { Gr. cf Rom. 
J fijih.) A king of Thebes, in Boeoria, 
and the husband of Antiope, whom 
he divorced because she was pregnant 
by Jupiter. He then married Diree, 
who treated Antiope with great cru¬ 
elty; but the children of the latter, 
when they were grown up. avenged 
their mother on both Diree and 
Lyeus. See Diroe. 

lying Dick. See Talbot, Lying 
Dick. 

Iiyn'cefLs. [Gr. Airy/cev?.] ( Gr. cf Rom. 


Myth.) 1 . One of the Argonauts, 
famed for the sharpness of hi> sight. 

2. A son of -Lgyptus, and the 
husband of Hypermnestra. See 
Dan aides. 

Lynch., Judge. In America, a per¬ 
sonification of violent anti illegal 
j iistiee, or of mob-law. The name is 
usually alleged to be derived from 
one Lynch, who lived in what is now 
the Piedmont district of Virginia at 
the time when that district was the 
western frontier of the State, and 
when, on account of the distance from 
th A courts of law, it was customary 
to refer the adj u>tment of disputes to 
men of known character and judg¬ 
ment in the neighborhood. This man 
became so prominent by reason of 
the wisdom and impartiality of his 
decisions that he was known through¬ 
out the country as u Judge Lynch." 
Criminals were brought before him 
to receive their sentence, which was 
perhaps administered with some se- 
veritv. At present, the term Lyneh- 
law is synonymous with moboeracv. 
By some, the term is said to be 
derived from one James Lynch Fitz- 
Stephen, a merchant of Galway, and 
in 1526 its mayor. His son having 
been convicted of murder, he, Bratus- 
like, sentenced him to death, and, 
fearing a rescue, caused him to be 
brought home and hanged before his 
own door. These explanations can¬ 
not be regarded as conclusive, or 
even tolerably well authenticated. A 
more probable solution is to be found, 
perhaps, in the Provincial English 
word finch. to beat or maltreat. If 
this were admitted, Lynch-law would 
then be simply equivalent to u club- 
law/* 

Ly'cm-rtesse'. Another form of Leon- 
mys. See Lkonxoys. 

Lyric Muse. A title awarded to 
Corinna, a poetess of Tanagra, in 
Boeotia, contemporary with Pindar, 
whom she is said to have conquered 
live times in musical contests. 

Lj^-san'der. A character in love with 
Hermia. ’in Shakespeare's ** Midsum¬ 
mer-Night's Dream." 
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M&b. [Erse MeahMh , said to have 
been originally the name of a great 
Irish princess.] The name given by 
the English poets of the fifteenth 
and succeeding centuries to the imag¬ 
inary queen of the fairies. Shake¬ 
speare has given a famous descrip¬ 
tion of Queen Mab in “ Romeo and 
Juliet/' a.!., sc. 4. 

Ma\ the mistress fain*. 

That «lotli nightly rob the dairy. 

And can hurt or help the churning 
As she please. without discerning; 

She that pinches country wenches 
If thev rub not clean their benches. 

But if so they chance to feast her, 

In a shoe she drops a tester. IktnJonmn. 
If ye will with Jlab find grace. 

Set each platter in its place; 

Rake the tire up and get 
"Water in ere sun be set; 

Sweep your house, who doth not so, 

JMab will pinch her by the toe. Herrick. 

Ma-cMre', Kobert (Fr.prtm. ro'bep 
mS-'ker'. 64). The name of a char¬ 
acter in a large number of French 
plays, particularly two, entitled 
k * Cfaien de Mootargis ” and ** Chien 
d'Aubn-applied to any audacious 
criminal. Macaire was a real per¬ 
son, a French knight of the time of 
Charles V., but his Christian name 
was Richard, not Robert. He is tra¬ 
ditionally said to have assassinated 
Aubry ae Moiifdidier, one of Ms 
companions-in-arms, in the forest of 
Bendy, in the year 1371. As the dog 
of the murdered man displayed the 
most unappeasable enmity towards 
Macaire, the latter was arrested on 
suspicion, and required to tight a 
judicial combat with the animal. 
The result wa> fatal to the murderer, 
and he died confessing his guilt. 
The character of Macaire has been a 
favorite one upon the Parisian stage, 
and hence the name is sometimes 
used as a sportive designation of the 
French people generally. 

M&c-beth'. An ancient king of Scot¬ 
land, immortalized bv being the hero 
of Shakespeare's tragedy of the same 
name. See Dux can. 

Mac-befch', Lady. The cMef female 


character in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of ” Macbeth." 

j£ir* “ In the mind of Lady Macbeth, 
ambition is represented as the ruling mo¬ 
tive, —an intense, overmastering passion, 
■which is gratified at the expense of every 
ju>t and generous principle, and every 
feminine feeling. In the pursuit of her 
object, she is cruel, treacherous, and 
daring. She is doubly, trebly dyed in 
guilt and bloo-d; for the murder she in¬ 
stigates is rendered more frightful by dis- 
loy alt. and ingratitude, and by the vio¬ 
lation of all tile most sacred claims of 
kindred and hospitality . When her hus¬ 
band's more kindly nature shrinks from 
the perpetration of the deed of horror, 
she, like an evil genius, whispers him on 
to his damnation. . . . Lady Macbeth's 
amazing po^er of intellect, her inexora¬ 
ble determination of purpose, her super¬ 
human strength of nerve, render her as 
fearful in herself as her deeds are hate¬ 
ful ; yet she is not a mere monster of de¬ 
pravity. with whom we have nothing in 
common, nor a meteor, whose destroying 
path we watch in ignorant affright and 
amaze. She is a terrible impersonation 
of evil passions and mighty powers, never 
so far removed from our own nature as 
to be cast bev ond the pale of our sympa¬ 
thies ; for the woman herself remains a 
woman to the last, still linked with her 
sex and with humanity. 71 Mrs. Jameson . 

MaeTbri-ar, Ephraim. An enthusiast 
preacher in Scott’s u Old Mortality.” 

McBride, Miss. A proud heiress 
with great expectations, whose his¬ 
tory is related in a humorous and 
popular poem by John G. Saxe. 

Mac-duff 7 . A Scottish thane, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Mac¬ 
beth.” 

MeFih/gp. The hero of Trumbull's 
Hudibrastic political poem of the 
same name; represented as a burly 
New England squire enlisted on the 
side of the Tory, or royalist, party of 
the American Revolution, and con¬ 
stantly engaged in controversy with 
Honorius, the champion of the Whigs, 
or rebels. 

Mac Eleck'nSe. [That is, Flecknoe’s 
son.] The title of a poem by Dryden, 
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in "which he lampoon* Thomas Shad- 
well. a worthier contemporary poet 
and dramatist, who had repeated.lv 
intimated his superiority to Drvden 
as a writer of plays/ By “Mac 
Fleeknoe," ShadweliL meant, though 
he is called, in the poem itself, by his 
real name only. The Hecknoe to 
whom the title alludes was a wretched 
poet, so distinguished tor his bad 
verses that his name had become 
almost proverbial. Dryden describes 
him a* an aged prince, who, for many 
years, had reigned 

t * without dispute, 

Thrcm 2h all the realms of Nonsense, abso¬ 
lute.” 

Shad well is represented as the adopted 
son of this venerable monarch, and 
is solemnly inaugurated as his succes¬ 
sor on the throne of dullness. 

MeFiimsey, Flora. The heroine of 
“Nothing to Wear." a popular satir¬ 
ical poem by William Allen Butler 
(b. 1825!, an American author. 

Mac-greg'or. See Bob Roy. 

Mf-cha'Sn. [Gr. Maxtor.] (Or. if 
knui. Sii/th.) A son of zEsculapius, 
and a surgeon, of the Greeks before 
Troy, where he died. 

Mae-heath/, Captain. A highway¬ 
man who is tlie hero of Gay’s “ Beg¬ 
gar’s Opera." 

I communicated this purpose, and recom¬ 
mended the old ha^ to poor Effie, by a letter, 
in which I recollect that I endeavored to sup¬ 
port the character of Maehenth under con¬ 
demnation, — a fine, pay, bold-faced ruffian, 
who is game to the last. Sir IF. Scots. 

He hears the sound of coaches and six, 
takes the road like MackeatA, anti makes so¬ 
ciety stand and deliver. Thacktrap. 

Mae-I'vor, Fer'gtis (4b The chief 
of Glennaquoich. a prominent charac¬ 
ter in Scott’s novel of “ Waverlev." 
[Called also Vick Jam. T e/<r.] 

Mae-I'vor, Flora. The heroine of 
Scott’s “ Waverley: ” sister to Fergus 
Maclvor. 

Ma'eSn, or Mac'Sn. [It. Macme. 
4 ‘ Evidently a corruption of Mahomet 
[or d/o/irmn] ; for the Italians do not 
aspirate the h. thev pronounce it like 
a at." rgn Foscolo. See Mahoun.] 
An old English form of Mahmmt. 

Praised, quoth he, be Macon, whom we serve. 

Fairfax. 


Mac-rab'in, Mark, A pseudonym 

under which a series of interesting 
1 “ Recollections " by a Cameroni&n 

I were contributed to “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine." The writer is believed 
- to have been Allan Cunningham. 

Mae-rab'ixi, Peter. An imaginarv 

interlocutor in the “ Nodes Ambro- 
sianai" of \\ ilson, Lockhart, and 
! Maginn. 

; MaeSyeopIiant, Sir Fer'tl-nax (4). 

A noted character in M addin’s eom- 
| edy of “ The Way of the World-" 

| Me Tab, The Honorable Miss 
j Lucretia. A stiff’ maiden aunt in 
I Col man’s comedy, “ The Poor Gen- 
| tleinan: ** sister of one of the oldest 
j barons in Scotland, anti extremely 
| proud of her noble birth, but reduced 
j to dependence upon the hmband of 
I a deceased niece. 

i Mae-Turk', Captain Hee'tor. One 

| of the Managing Committee at the 
| Spa, in Scott’s novel of “ St. Ronan’s 
1 Well;’’ characterized as “the mart 
j of Peace.” 

Mad Anthony. A sobriquet of Major- 
General Anthony Wayne (17*45— 
17h6), distinguished for his military 
skill and impetuous braver}* in the 
war of the American Revolution. 

Mad Cavalier. A sobriquet given to 
i Prince Rupert of Bavaria (1 til U-1H82), 
j nephew of Charles I. of England, 
j and a leader of that king’s forces dur- 
j ing the civil wars. He was remarka- 
; ble for his ra>h courage and nnpetu- 
! ositv, and his impatience of control 
! and advice. 

j Mad h ava (ma-th^va). {Hindu Myth.) 

A name often given to Vishnu. See 
j Vishnu. 

! Madman of Macedonia. A name 

1 sometimes applied to Alexander the 
j Great f 356—323 b. cA. king of Mace- 
j donia. whose extraordinary and ur.in- 
j terrupted military' success created in 
j him athirst for universal dominion so 
insatiable that he is said to have 
wept because there were no more 
worlds than this for him to conquer. 

Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
j From Macedonia's Machacm to the Swede. 

‘ Pope. 
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“A Nation which can fight,** think the 
Gazetteers; . . and is led on by its king, 
too, who may prove, in his way, a very 
Charles XII., or small Macedonia's Madman , 
for aught one knows; ” in which latter branch 
of their prognostic the Gazetteers were much 
out. Carlyle. 

Madman of the North. Charles XII. 
of Sweden; — so called on account 
of the rashness and impetuosity of 
his character. He was born at Stock¬ 
holm in 1682, and killed at the siege 
of Frederick shall, in 1718. His life 
was full of exciting adventures in 
war. He formed great plans for the 
aggrandizement of his kingdom, 
which he did not live to execute, and 
at his death, Sweden fell from the 
rank of a leading power. 

Mifdar, Sir. A Scottish knight with 
whom Lancelot dti Lac engaged in 
single combat, in order to prove the 
innocence of Queen Guinerer, falsely 
accused by Sir Mador of having 
poisoned his brother. The contest 
lasted from noon till evening, when 
Lancelot dually achieved complete 
victory over his antagonist. See 
JoYersE Gaki>e, La. 

ICad Parliament. ( Eng. Hist.) A 
name given by the old chroniclers to 
a * parliament which assembled at 
Oxford on the 11th of June 1258, 
and which, exasperated at ^ the ex¬ 
orbitant demands for supplies made 
by the king. Henry III., to enable 
him to accomplish the conquest of 
Sicily, broke out into open revolt 
agaih-t the supremacy of the crown, 
which resulted in the appointment of 
twenty-four of their number, with 
the famous Simon de Montfort as 
president, to administer the govern¬ 
ment. 

Mad. Poet. 1. A name sometimes 
given to Nathaniel Lee (1657-1690), 
an English dramatic poet, who, in 
1681, became insane, and was con¬ 
fined in Bedlam for four years. 

2. A sobriquet applied* to McDon¬ 
ald Clark (1798-1812), author of va¬ 
rious fugitive poetical pieces in which 
there are some glimmerings of gen¬ 
ius. He died in the Insane Asylum 
at Bloomingdaie, New York. 

Mae-ee'ii&s (Gains Gilxdtis). A 
wealthy Roman nobleman (d. b. c. 


8), a friend of Augustus, and a liberal 
patron of Virgil, Horace, Propertius, 
and other men of genius. The name 
is proverbially used to denote any 
muuidceut triend of literature. 

Mse-onT-des. [Gr. Matoi^s.] A 
poetical designation of Homer, whc 
was born, according to some ac¬ 
counts, in Ma-onia, a district of East¬ 
ern Lydia, in Asia Minor. 

Those other two equaled with me In fate. 

So were I equaled with them in renown,— 
Blind Thamyris and blind Ma.on.ides. 

Milton. 

Ma'g$. A popular sobriquet of 44 Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine,” the contributors 
to which have embraced many of the 
most eminent writers of Great Brit¬ 
ain, including Wordsworth. Cole¬ 
ridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Landor, 
and others. The name is a contrac¬ 
tion of the word Magazine. 

On other occasions he was similarly hon¬ 
ored, and was invariably mentioned with 
p—be by Wibon, the presiding genius of 
Maya. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 

M&'gi, The Three. The 44 wise men 
from the Ea>t” who came to Jerusa¬ 
lem bringing gilts to the infant Je¬ 
sus. ( M itt, ii.) Magi (in the orig¬ 
inal Greek, judyot) is the Latin for 
44 wise men,” in the Vulgate transla¬ 
tion of the Bible. The traditional 
names of the three Magi are Melchior, 
represented as an old man with a long 
beard, offering gold, in acknowledg¬ 
ment of the sovereignty of Christ; 
Jaspar, a beardless youth, who offers 
frankincense, in recognition of our 
Lord’s divinity; and Balthazar, a 
black, or Moor, with a large spread¬ 
ing beard, who tenders myrrh, as a 
tribute to the Saviour’s humanity. 
They are the patron saints of trav¬ 
elers. See Cologne, The These 
Kings op. 

J83P u Early did tradition fix the 
number at three, probably in allusion to 
the three races of men descended from 
the sons of Noah: and soon they were 
said to be descendants of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian prophet Balaam, from whom they 
derived the expectation of the star of 
Jacob. Their corpses were supposed to 
be at that storehouse of relics, Constan¬ 
tinople. whence the Empress Helena 
caused them to be transported to Milan. 
Frederick Barbarossa carried them to 
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Cologne, the place of their especial glory 
as the Three Kings of Cologne.” Yotig*. 

Magician, Great. See Great Ma- 
oiclyx. 

Magician, Little. See Little Ma¬ 
gician. 

Magician of the BTorth. [Ger. 3fa- 
i, us am .Von4«.] A title a."-limed by 
Johann Georg Hamann i 1730-1783*!. 
a German writer of very original 
genius. 

Magnelone, The Fair. See Fair 
Magcelone. 

Mahadeva (madiS-du'vii}. [Sansk., 
great god.] {Hindu Myth.} An ap¬ 
pellation by which Siva is usually 
designated.’ See Siva. 

Mahadevi ■ makS-dii'vee). [Sami:., 
great goddess.] {Hindu Myth.) An¬ 
other name of Durga, the wife of 
Siva. See Durga. 

MS-hotm', or MS'homi, 1 [Old Fr. 

M^-honnd', or MS'Bound. J M> da/m.J 
Corrupted forms of the name Jin- 
homet, used by our old writers. 

And oftentimes by Termagaunt and Madiomd 
swore. ' Spenser. 

Of sundry faith together In that town, . . . 
The greater, far, were votaries to Mahom. 

Fairfax. 

An antique flowered silk grown graced the 
extraordinary person to whom belonged this 
unparalleled tete, which her brother was wont 
to say was fitter for a turban tor Mahomd < r 
Termagant, than a head-gear for a reasonable 
creature, or Christian gentlewoman. 

.Sir IT. Scott. 

There was crying in Granada when the sun 
was going down. 

Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on 
MaJmmi. Lockhart. 

Mahu (ma-hooL or mPhoo). A fiend 
mentioned by Shakespeare, in ihe 
tragedy of k * Lear. 1 ’ as the instigator 
of theft See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Ma'i-a (20). [Gr. Mala.] ( (Jr. tf Rtm. 
Myth ) A daughter of Atlas, and 
the mother of Mercury. 

Maiden Queen A name popularly 
given to Queen Elizabeth of Eng¬ 
land, who began to reign in 1558, at 
the age of twenty-live, and died un¬ 
married in 1603* at the age of sev¬ 
enty. See Virgin Queen. 

He merely asks whether, at that period, the 
Madden fjneen was red-painted on the nose, 
and white-pointed on the cheeks, as her tire¬ 
women — when, from spleen and wrinkles, 
she would no longer look in any glass— were 
want to serve her. Carlyle. 


■ Maiden Town. [Gael. Jfayh-dun, 
Brit. Mmrtin. Lat. Cast rum Putlla- 
rum.] A name popularly given to 
Edinburgh, troin a monkish fable or 
tradition that it wa> once the resi¬ 
dence of the daughter.- of ] fieri sh 
king", who vere rent to ihi< strong¬ 
hold for protection in times of war 
and trouble. 

Your hands are weak with age, he said, 
j Your hearts me s-tout and true; 

, So bide ye in the Jfwfhn Tmm , 

| While others light for you. Aytoun. 

| Maid Ma'ri-gtn fl)). A personage in 
the morris-dances, often dressed like a 
woman, and sometimes like a struni- 
’ pet. and whose name is, therefore, 
i used to describe women of an impu¬ 
dent or masculine character. Though 
i the morris-dances were, as their name 
. denotes, of Moorish origin, yet they 
j were commonly adapted in "England 
I to the popular English store of Robin 
Hood, whose fair Matilda, or Marian, 
was the very person here originallv 
j represented. See Robin Hood. 
j HSf* Maid Marian, as Queen of May, 
s has a golden crown uy^on her head, and 
I in her left hand a red pink as an emblem 
| of summer. Percy and Sleeve as agree In 

: making Marian the mistress of Robin. 

Hood. Douce, however, considers the 
character a dramatic fiction. 4 * None of 
the materials tnafc constitute the more 
authentic history of Robin Hood prove 
the existence of such a character in the 
shape of his mistress.” 
i Probably the addition of the 

1 German diminutive then, in French on, 

\ formed the name of 
| 4 A bonny fine maid, of noble degree, 

( Maid Marian ealled by name.’ 

( Verv soon had her fame traveled abroad. 

: for in 1332 the play of 4 Robin efc Marion * 

I was performed by the students of Angers, 
i one of them appearing as a jilktte d-'~ 

I guhie; the origin of Marionettes, pup- 
j pets disguised to play the part of Mail 
i Marian.’is thus explained.” Yonge. 

Robin’s mistress dear, his loved Marian, 
Was {sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the 
i game; 

| Her clothes tucked to the knee, and dainty- 
braided heir. 

i With bow and quiver armed. Drayton. 

Maid of Anjou, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Anjou. 

Maid of Bath. (2>. A name given to 
i Miss Linlev, a beautiful and aeeora- 
1 plished singer, who became the wife 
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of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
celebrated dramatist and statesman. 

Maid of Kent, Fair. See Fair Ma id 
op Kent. 

Maid of Kent, Koly. See Holy 
Maid op Kent. j 

Maid of Norway. In Scottish his- j 
ton% a name given to Margaret, a j 
grand-daughter of Alexander HI., > l 
recognized as his successor by the 1 
states of Scotland, though a female, j 
an infant, and a foreigner. She died, , 
however, on her pas-age to Scotland, j 
in 12:10. Her father was Eric II., j 
king of Norway, and her mother j 
Margaret, only daughter of Alexan- 1 
der. * ! 

Maid of Or'le-Sns. A surname giv- j 
en to Joan of Arc, from her heroic | 
defense of the city of Orleans. Hav- j 
ing been taken captive by the Eng- ! 
lish, she suffered martyrdom, being j 
burned alive by order of the Earl of ! 
Warwick, on the 24th of May, 14*31. j 
J86r* ^ It was requisite that she should ! 
suffer: for had she not passed through i 
the supreme trial and purification, du- j 
Mous shadows would have remained J 
among the rays that beam from her f 
saintly head; she would not have dwelt j 
in men’s memory as the Maid of Or- J 
leans. 7 ’ Michel?:, Trans. | 

Maid of Perth., Fair. See Fair j 
Maid of Perth. \ 

Maid of Saragossa. An appella- j 
tion bestowed upon Agnstina Zara- | 
goza, a young Spanish, woman dis- j 
tin gabbed for her heroism during the 
defense of Sarago-sa in 1808-9. She 
first attracted notice by mounting a 
battery where her lover had fallen, 
and working a gun in his room. By- j 
ron has celebrated her in the first j 
canto of his “ Chiide Harold.” j 

Ma.1a.gigi (m&l-S-je'jee). A celebrat- 1 
ed hero in the romances and poems | 
based upon the fabulous adventures j 
of Charlemagne and his paladins. 
He is said to have been a cousin to 
Rinaldo, and a son of Beuves, or B 11 - 
ovo. of Aygremont. He was brought 
up by the fairy Orianda, and became 
a great enchanter. 

MaJ/a-gri'da. A nickname given by 
contemporary political opponents to 


Lord Shelburne (1737-1805), a zeal¬ 
ous oppo.-dtionist during the adminis¬ 
tration of Lord North. Gabriel Mal- 
agrida (16SJ-1761) was an Italian 
Jesuit, and missionary' to Brazil, who 
was accused of conspiring against the 
king of Portugal. 

J8Sr* ** * Do \ ou know.’ said Goldsmith 
to Ms lordship, in the course of conversa¬ 
tion, ‘ that I never could conceive why 
they call you Malagrida, for Mala gr/ da 
was a very good sort of man.’ This was too 
good a trip of the tongue for Beauclerc 
to let pass: he serves it up in his next 
letter to Lord Charlemont, as a specimen 
of a mode of turning a thought the 
wrong way, peculiar to the poet; he 
makes merry over it with his witty and 
sarcastic compeer, Horace Walpole, who 
pronounces it ‘a picture of Goldsmith’s 
whole life.’ Dr. Johnson alone, when he 
hears it bandied about as Goldsmith's last 
blunder, growls forth a friendlv defense: 

* Sir, 7 said he, 4 it was a mere blunder in 
emphasis. He meant to say, I wonder 
they should use Malagrida sis a term of 
reproach. 7 Poor Goldsmith ! On such 
points he was ever doomed to be misin¬ 
terpreted.’’ W. Irving . 

Mal'a-grow'ffier. 1. {Sir Mun'go.) 
An old courtier in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel, ** The Fortunes of Nigel.” 
** He is a man of birth and talents, 
but naturally unamiable, and soured 
by misfortune, who now, mutilated 
bv accident, and grown old, and deaf, 
and peevish, endeavors by' the un¬ 
sparing exercise of a malicious pene¬ 
tration and a caustic wit, under the 
protection of his bodily' infirmities, 
to retaliate on an unfriendly' world, 
and to reduce its happier inhabitants 
to a momentary' level with himself.” 

2. (Mal'S-cht.) A notn.de plume 
used by* Sir Walter Scott as the sig¬ 
nature* of several letters written by 
him to the F.dinburgh “Weekly 
Journal” in 1826, in opposition to 
the proposition in the British parlia¬ 
ment to restrict the circulation of 
bank-notes of less than five pounds 
value in Scotland. 

jgfip * 4 These diatribes produced in 
Scotland a sensation not perhaps inferior 
to that of the D rapier’s letters in Ire¬ 
land ; a greater one, certainly, than any 
political tract had excited in the British 
public at large since the appearance of 
Burke’s 4 Reflections on the French Revo* 
lution.’ ” Lockhart 
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Mal'a-prop, Mrs. A character in , 
Sheri*km's comedy of ** The Rival'.." f 
noted for her blunders in the use of 
word?.. The name is obviously de- ; 
rived irorn the French mal a propas, , 
unapt, ill-timed. j 

Z-ij* •* Mr'. Milaprop’s mistakes in 
whit she herself calls * orthodox* * have 
been often objected to as improbable from 
a worn m in tier rmk of life : but tuough 
some of thrill, it must be owned, are ex- | 
trivagmt an! farcical, they are almost 
all amusing; and the luckiness of her | 
simile, * as headstrong as an allegory on ; 
the banks of the Nile,* will be acknowl- ; 
edge 1 its io jg as there are writers to be i 
run a wav with by the willfulness of this 
truly ‘ headstrong ’ species of compost- , 
tion." T. 3rI>orr. 

The conclusion drawn was, that Chilue 1 
HiroM, Bvrmi, and the Count in Be ppn, are j 
one and the same person, thereby makmt? me i 
turn out to be, as Mrs. J Lilaprdp says, “like j 
Cerberu*., th’-ee gentlemen at once.” Byron. | 

Mal-bec'eD. A character in Spen- : 
ser's ** Faery Queen” i.B. III., c. 9, ’ 
10), designed to represent the self- | 
indicted torments endured by him 

** Who dotes, vet doubts; suspects, yet fondly 
loves.” 

The sight could jealous pangs beguile. 

And charm MaJbzcco's cares awhile. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Malcolm (mal-kuml. A son of Dun- , 
can, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of j 
** Macbeth.” j 

Malebolge una-la-boPjS). A name | 
given by Dante to the eighth circle 
in his " Inferno,” from the ten ** evil" 

4 * bobjL" or pits, which it contains. , 
Mal-voTi-o. Steward to Olivia, in ■ 
Shakespeare's ** Twelfth Might.” 

JKf“ u M ilvoiio is not essentially ludi- i 
emus. He becomes comic bat by accident. ' 
He is col l. austere, repelling, but dignified, 
consistent. ?m l, for what appears, rather • 
of an overstretched morality. .. . II * is 
oppose! to the proper levities of the piece, 
a id f ills in tae unequ il contest. Still his 
pride, or his gravity (call it which you 
will), is inherent, and native to the man, 
hoc mock or affected, which litter onlv 
are the fit objects to excite laughter. His 
quality is, at the best, unlovely, but 
neither buffoon, nor contemptible. . . . 
His dialect, on all occasions, is thaa of a J 
gentleman and a man of education. We j 
must not confound him with the eternal, j 
old, low steward of eomedv. He is master I 
of the household to a great princess,—a 
dignity, probably, conferred, upon him 


for other respects than age or length of 
service." Chants Lamb . 

Four of the duke’s fie ad.-, with the ohedit-ut 
start which poor Mao ascribes to lus im¬ 
aginary retinue, made out to lead the victor to 
in* pre-euee. Sir IV. tv:ott. 

Clearing hi* voice with a preliminary hem, 
he addressed his kinsman, cheeking, a* JJal- 
X’jhu proposed tody when fefcdted in'hi.- state, 
hi* familiar smile witn un austere regard of 
Control. Sir if. Scott. 

We fools of fancy, who suffer ourselves, like 
Malroho, to be cheated with our own u&iom, 
have, nevertheless, this advantage over the 
wi.-e ones of the earth, that we have our whole 
stuck of enjoyment* under our own command, 
and can diali for otirseh e» an intellectual ban¬ 
quet with most moderate assistance tuoin ex¬ 
ternal objects. Sir if. Scott. 

MamamoucM (mi'm&'moo'she'). A 
knight of an imaginary order, of 
which M. Jourdain. in Moliere’s 
comedy, 44 Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” is persuaded that the grand 
seignior has made him a member, 
and into which he is inducted by the 
ceremony of a mock installation. 

All the women most devoutly swear. 

Each would be rathe- a poor actress here. 

Than to be made a Jfajmcuuoucld there. 

Braden. 

Mambrimo fraSm-bre'no). A Moor¬ 
ish king, In the romantic poems of 
Bojardo and Ariosto, who was the 
possessor of an enchanted golden 
helmet, which rendered the wearer 
invulnerable, and which was the ob¬ 
ject of eager quest to the paladins 
of Charlemagne. This helmet was 
home away by the knight Rinaldo. 
It owes Its "celebrity, in a great meas¬ 
ure, to the mention which Is made of 
it by Cervantes, In 44 Don Quixote,” 
where the crazy knight of that name 
is represented as fully believing that 
he had found it in what was In real¬ 
ity nothing but a copper basin, high¬ 
ly polished, which a barber, on his 
wav to bleed a patient, had put on 
his head to protect a new hat during 
a shower. 

like some enchanted Mambraio's helmet 

Carlyle. 

But the *"W*ir* [between Charles TT.. em- 

S eror of Germ an v. and Philip V„, king of 
pin, ins-jTi. except that many men were 
killed in It,and much vain babble was uttered 
upon it, ranks otherwise with that of Don 
Quixote for conquest of the enchanted helmet 
of Mamhriim, which, when looked into, proved 
to be -a barber’s basin. Carlyle. 

MS-milli-us. A young prince of 
Sicilia, in Shakespeare's 1,4 Winter's 
Tale.” 
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Mam'mon. A Syriac word used in » 
the Scriptures to signify either riches j 
or the god of riches. "By poetic li- ! 
cense, Milton makes Mammon one J 
of the fallen angel-, and portrays his - 
character in the following lines: — 

Mammon , the least erected spirit that fell : 

From heaven; for even in heaven his looks : 
ami thoughts 

"Were always downward bent; admiring more . 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden j 

gold. ! 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatihe: by him first j 

Men, also, and by his suggestion taught, j 
Ransacked the center, and with impious j 
hands i 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth j 

For treasures better hid. Par. Lost, Bk. 1. f 

Wierus, in hi- account of the infernal j 
court of Beelzebub, makes Mammon | 
its ambassador in England. Cither j 
mediaeval demonographers placed j 
him at the head of the ninth rank of ! 
demons, of which they reckoned nine : 
kinds. 

Mammon, Gave of. See Cave of i 
Mammon. | 

Mam'mon, Sir Epicure. A world- j 
]y sensualist, in Ben Jonson's play, ] 
tl The Alchemist. 1 ’ | 

Sir Epicure did not Indulge in visions more J 
magnificent and gigantic [than Bacon]. » 

Macaulay. J 

Manchester Massacre. See Petek- i 
loo. Field of. j 

Manchester Poet. An appellation 
given to Charles Swain (b. 181)3), an 
English poet, and a native of Man¬ 
chester. 

Mandane (mo E/ dan', 02). The heroine 
of Mine. Scudery's romance entitled 
“■Artamanes, ou Le Grand Cyrus.” 

Mandrieardo (man-dre-kar'do). A 
Saracen warrior in Bojardo’s u Or¬ 
lando Innamorato,” son of Agricane, 
and emperor of Tartarr. He figures 
ai>o in Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso ” 
and other romantic* poems and tales 
of the Carlo vingian cy cle. 

Ma'nSs. [Lat.. the good or benevolent 
ones.] {Rum. Myth.) The deified 
souls of the departed, worshiped with 
divine honors. 

Mau/fred. The hero of Byron’s drama 
of the same name; represented as 
a being estranged from all human 
creatures, indifferent to all human 1 


sympathies, and dwelling in the 
magnificent solitude of the central 
Alps, where he holds communion 
only with the spirits he invokes by 
his" sorceries, and with the fearful 
memory of the being he has loved 
and destroyed. 

Man in Black. 1. A character in 
Goldsmith's ** Citizen of the World,” 
supposed to be. in its main features, 
a portrait of Goldsmith's father. 

jKjsr* ** A mo«t delightful compound is 
the * Man in Black; 1 a rarity not to be 
met with often: a true oddity, with the 
tongue of Timoo and the heart of Uncle 
Toby. He proclaims war against pauper¬ 
ism, yet he cannot say 1 No 5 to a beggar. 
He ridicules generosity, yet would he 
share with, the poor whatever he pos¬ 
sessed.” Henry Giles. 

2. The subject of a tale by Wash¬ 
ington Irving. 

Man in the Moon. A name popu¬ 
larly given to the dark lines and 
spots upon the surface of the moon 
which are visible to the naked eye, 
and which, when examined with a 
good telescope, are discovered to be 
the shadows of lunar mountains. It 
is one of the most popular, and 
perhaps one of the most ancient, 
superstitions in the world, that these 
lines and spots are the figure of a 
man leaning on a fork, on which he 
carries a bundle of thorns or brush¬ 
wood, for stealing which on a Sunday 
he was confined in the moon. (See 
Shakespeare’s 11 Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” a. Hi., sc. 1, and u Tempest,” 
a. ii., sc. 2.) The account given in 
Numbers xv. 32, et seq of a man 
who was stoned to death for gathering 
sticks upon the Sabbath-day, is un¬ 
doubtedly the origin of this belief. 

jgSIf** To have a care 4 * lest the chorle 
may fall out of the moon ” appears from 
Chaucer's “Troilus and Cresseide ” to 
have been a proverbial expression in his 
time. In the “ Testament of Cresseide,” 
describing the moon, he informs ns that 
she had 

“ On her hrest a chorle painted fnl even 
Rearing a hush of thorn es on his backe. 

Which for his theft might climb no ner the 
haven.” 

With the Italians, Cain appears to have 
been the offender. Dante, in the twen¬ 
tieth canto of the u Inferno,” describes 
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the moon by the periphrasis, il Caine ? U 
spin-." The Jews have some Taimudical 
story that Jacob is in the moon, and they 
believe that his face is visible. For Ori¬ 
ental and other traditions, see Grimm, 
u Deutsche Mycaologie," p. 679. 

j§Sr* '* As for the forme of those spots, 
some of tae vulgar thinke they represent 
a man . and the poets guess *t is the boy 
JZn Jymion, whose company shee loves so 
well that she carries him with her; oth¬ 
ers will have it onely to be the face of a 
man, as the moon is usually pictured; 
but Albertus thinkes rather that it rep¬ 
resents a iyutt , witn Ms tail toward the 
east and his head to the west; and some 
others have thought it to be very much 
like a fox; and certainly it is as much 
like a iyon as that in tile zodiike, or as 
Ursa Major is like a beared 5 

Bp. Wilkins , Disc, of a Nnt? World. 

ILanly. One of the dramatis ptrmnes 
in Wycherley's ” Plain-dealer," de¬ 
scribed by 'the author as “ of an 
honest, surly, nice humor, supposed 
first in the time of the Dutch War to 
have procured the command of a 
ship, out of honor, not interest, and 
choosing a sea-life only to avoid the 
world."* Leigh Hunt characterizes 
him as u a ferocious sensualist, who 
believed himself as great a rascal as 
he thought every body else." 

Jag-no'lL A fabulous city of great 
size, wealth, and population, in El 
Dorado, on the west shore of Lake 
Parime. and at the month of a great 
river which empties into this lake. 
The houses were said to be covered 
with plates of gold. 

MTf* " This fable began to gain credit 
in 1534. and many were the stories in¬ 
vented by Juan Martinez, a Spaniard, 
who, among other thing*, asserted that 
he had lived a long time in the country, 
and that he left it by toe permission of the 
chief who commanded it. and who was 
descended from the ancient Incas of Pe¬ 
ru ; that this same chief gave orders that 
he should be accompanied by Indians till 
he reached the Spanish frontiers; that 
they took care to lead him blindfold, lest 
he might observe the way by which to re¬ 
turn ; with several other things equally 
vague and foolish, but so as to induce, at 
first, many expeditious to this fair-reputed 
city at the expense of large sums of money 
and many lives.” Alcedo. Trans. 

Man of Batli (2). A surname given 
to Ralph Allen, the friend of Pope, 


T Warburton, and Fielding, celebrated 
! In the well-known lines of the first: — 

j “ Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

< Do goid by stealth, and blush to find it 
j feme. 

J Man of Blood. An expression which 
; occurs in the Old Testament (2 Sam. 
xvi. 7), in a marginal note explana¬ 
tory of the context, and which refers 
; In “that place to King David. The 

| application of the term to any man 

| of violence is naturally suggested, 

| and It would seem to have been eni- 
| ployed by the Puritans in reference 
i to Charles I. It was also popularly 
| given to Thomas Simmons, an Eng- 
1 lish murderer, executed at Hertford, 
j March 7, 28 >3. 

j And the Jinn o T ' Flood was there, with his 
j Ions;, eirfceneed hair, 

; And Astley. and Sir Marmaduke, and Ru- 
| pert of the Rhine. Jlacauiap. 

; Mata of Destiny. An appellation con- 
; ferred on Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
| believed himself to be a chosen in- 
I strument of Destiny, and that his 
j actions were governed by some occult 
i and supernatural influence. 

j The head of the royal hnnse of Snvov . . . 

I was to have the melancholy experience that 
i he had encountered with the Man or ,«??»»/, 

1 ... who, for a time, had power, in the em- 

l piratic phrase of Scripture, “to bind kinjps 
s with chains, and nobles with fetters of iron.” 

| Sir W. Scott. 

Mart, of Feeling. The title of a novel, 
by Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), 
designed “to characterize the hero, 
Harley, and often applied to him as a 
descriptive epithet. It is also fre¬ 
quently used as a sobriquet to desig¬ 
nate the author. See Harley. 

The wonder rather is, that the Jdcen of Feel¬ 
ing should never h ive been moved to mirth, 
than that Uncle Toby should have h-ushed 
away Ms tears with a laugh. II. Jlartineau. 

j Man of Boss. John Kyrle, a private 
! gentleman of small fortune {1664- 
| 1754), who resided In the parish of 

J Ross, county of Hereford, England, 
j and who was distinguished for his 
j benevolence and public spirit. Pope 
has immortalized him In his “ Moral 
Essays,” u Epistle Third,” u On the 
• Use of Riches.” The title u Man of 
Ross" was given to him in his life¬ 
time by a country friend; and Mr. 
Kyrle Is said to ‘have been highly 
4 pleased with the appellation. 
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Richer than miser o’er his countless hoards, 
Nobler than kings, or kiug-i>olluted lords. 
Here dweit the Mmi of Hum' O traveler, 
hei. I 

Departed merit claims a reverent tear. 

Cofari'lffe. 


Mn-n of Sin. A designation occurring 
in the Xew Testament (2 The&s. ii. 3), 
respecting the meaning of which com¬ 
mentators are at variance. Whitby 
says the fie wish nation is intended. 
Grotius affirms the reference to be to 
Cains Cioar, or Caligula. W etstein 
understands by it Titus and the 
Flavian house. Others, as Olshausen, 
suppose it to mean some one who 
has not yet appeared. In whom all 
the characteristics speciiied will be 
united. Roman Catholics apply the 
term to Antichrist, while most Prot¬ 
estants apply it to the Pope of Rome. 
The Fifth - Monarchy men called 
Cromwell the '* Man of Sin.'” 

The zeal of your Majesty toward the house 
of God doth not dock or go backward, but is 
more and more kindled, manifesting itself 
abroad in the furthest pirta of Christendom, 
fov writing in defense of the truth, which hath 
given such a blow unto that Jinn of Sin ns 
will not be healed. Translators of the JJiJe. 

Man of the People. A title popularly 
given by his contemporaries and ad¬ 
mirers to Charles Janies Fox (174b- 
1806), a celebrated English states¬ 
man. 

Man of the Sea, Old. See Old Man 
of the Sea. 

Man-'ti-li'nz. A cockney fop of ex¬ 
travagant habits, maintained by his 
wife, in Dickens’s novel of ** Nicholas 
Niekieby." 


Mar-eella (Sp. j>ron. maf-thePyi). 
The name of a lair shepherdess, 
whose story forms an episode in Cer¬ 
vantes's romance of “ Don Quixote.” 

Mar-cellus. The name of an officer, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of *■ Ham¬ 
let." 

The author of “ Waverley ” was, in this re¬ 
spect, as impassible to the critic as the ghost 
of Hamlet to the partisan of Marcell m. 

Sir JF. Scott . 

Marchioness, The. A poor, abused, 
half-starved girl, in Dickeiirfs ** Old 
Curiosity Shop:” the k * small serv¬ 
ant " to Sampson Brass. See Brass, 
Sampson. 

Mar-do'ni-ns. The name of a captain, 
in Beaumont and He teller's play, 
“ A King or No King.” 

Martisa (mar-fe-'sa). An Indian queen 
who figures in Bojardo’s "Orlando 
Innamora o” and in Ariosto’s *• Or¬ 
lando Furioto.” 

Mar-gar'e-lon. [Probably from Gr. 
fiapyap tk/ 5, Lat. maryarita , a pearl. 
The name is not classical, and was 
apparently coined to express " the 
pearl of knighthood.”] A Trojan 
hero, of modem legendary history; 
called by Shakespeare (" Troll us and 
Cressida,” a. v., be. 5), “ bastard,” and 
described by him as performing deeds 
of prowess which seem to imply gi¬ 
gantic stature. 

“ Bastard Margtcrelon 
Hath Dorens prisoner. 

And stands, Colossus-like, waving his beam 
Hpon the pushed corses of the kings.” 


Yet a gentleman of Mr. Charles Knight’s ! 
taste and sympathetic appreciation of Shake¬ 
speare, editing his works in the middle of . 
the nineteenth century, cm perpetuate the I 
MoMialim-ism of the tie-wig editors. 

R. G. White. \ 

Mantuan Swan. A title given to the : 
Latin poet Yirgil, born at Mantua j 
(70 b. c.\ whose works have been 
more studied and admired, especially 
in the Middle Ages, than tho«e of any 
other Latin author. He Is distin¬ 
guished for the exquisite smoothness 
and melodiousness of Ms versifica¬ 
tion. | 

Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appeared, j 

And ages end the Mtmttmn Smm was beard; 

To carry Nature lengths unknown before. 

To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

Cowf>er. 


Lydgate’s u Boke of Troy ’’ mentions 
him under the name of* Mnrqarltim, 
and calls him a son of Priam. Ac¬ 
cording to this author, he attacked 
Achilles, and fell by his hand. 

Margaret. 1. The heroine of Goethe’s 
“ Faust.” Faust meets her on her 
return from church, falls in love with 
her, and at last seduces her. Over¬ 
come with shame, Margaret destroys 
the infant to which she gives birth, 
and is in consequence condemned to 
death. Faust attempts to save her: 
gaining admission to the dungeon 
where she is immured, he finds her 
lying huddled on a bed of straw, 
singing wild snatches of ancient bal- 
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lads, her reason gone, her end ap- i 
preaching. For a long time lie vainly i 
strive." to induce her to tiee with him. j 
At last the morning dawn-. and 
Meplii-topiivle-, appears, grim and i 
pas.-ionle», k au.-t is hurried off, and ! 
Margaret is left to her late. The j 
story of Margaret is original with j 
Goethe, having little or no eonnee- ' 
tion with the legends from which | 
the main characters of the poem are ; 
drawn. [Called al>o brttchtn , a j 
German diminutive of J largarttl} j 

42f* “ Goethe is the only dramatic poet { 
who has succeeded in giving to a simple, j 
■uncultured girl from the lower ranks of j 
life a poetic interest. Gretchen is a per- i 
feet union of homely nature and poetic ! 
beauty. She says not a word that might I 
not have been uttered by any girl of her ■ 
class in any town in Germany : and yet, 
such is the exquisite art of the author, 
she acquires in our estimation an ideal 1 
import, and registers herself in the mem¬ 
ory as one of the most remarkable per- 1 
traits in the rich, wide gallery of dramatic i 
art " Christ. Exanuntr. “Shakespeare 
himself has drawn no such portrait as 
that of Margaret; no such peculiar union ; 
of passion, simplicity. homeliness, and | 
witchery. The poverty and inferior social ' 
podtioa of Margaret are never lost sight ; 
of; she never becomes an abstraction.; it j 
is love alone which exalts her above her I 
lowly station, and it is only : . passion j 
she is so exalted.*’ Ltuces . j 

2. The title of a strikingly original I 
American romance, by the Reverend 
Sylvester Judd (1813-1853), and the 
name of its heroine. 

Margutte f.mar-gdbtfta. 102). The j 
name of a singular being, in PuliTs ! 
4 * Morgante Maggiore,” who was 1 
desirous of becoming a giant, but 
repented, half-way. «o that he only 
reached the height of ten feet He is 
represented as an impudent, vulgar, 
low-minded fellow, without con¬ 
science. religion, humanity, or care 
for aught but the grossest indulgence 
of the senses, and as boasting of 
having no virtue but fidelity. His 
adventures — which form a mere 
episode in the poem — are conducted 
with a kind of straightforward wick¬ 
edness which amuses from its very 
excess. At an inn, after eating all 
that is to be got. — his appetite is 


enormous, — and robbing the host, 
he sets tire to the house, and departs 
with Morgante, rejoicing greatly in 
Ills success, and carrying off every' 
thing he can lay* his hands upon. 
They go traveling on, and meet with 
various adventures. At last, one 
morning. Morgante, to play' him a 
trick, draws off Margutte’s boots 
while he is asleep, and hides them. 
Margutte looks for them, and at 
length perceives an ape, who is put¬ 
ting them on and drawing them off. 
The sight of the animal thus engaged, 
so tickles Margutte's fancy that he 
laughs till he bursts. 

Maria. 1. A lady' attending on the 
princess of France, in Shakespeare’s 
“Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

2. Olivia’s woman, in Shake¬ 
speare's “ Twelfth Night.*’ 

3. A character in Sterne’s u Senti¬ 
mental Journey'.” 

Ma/ri-an'f (9). 1. A lady', in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Measure for Measure,” be¬ 
loved by Angelo. 

j“Shakespeare has given ns In 
Mariana one of the most lovable and 
woman!v of his feminine creations. We 
see little of her; indeed, she does not 
appear until the fourth act, in the first 
scene of which she says very little, in 
the last scene but eight words, and in 
the fifth act not a great deal. But the 
few touches of the master's hand make a 
charming picture. . . . Turn to the fifth 
act and hear her plead, — plead for the 
man [Angelo] whom she has loved 
through lonelv years of wrong: the man 
whose life is justly forfeit for taking, as 
she thinks, the life of another, in a cour-e 
of crime which involve 1 a sin a on ins t her 
love. Timid and shrinking before, she 
does not now wait to be encouraged in 
her suit. She l< instant and importu¬ 
nate. She does not reason or quibble 
with the duke; she begs, she implores, 
she kneels. . . . And doe* not her very 
praver for Angelo make his crime seem 
more detestable, as well as her more lov¬ 
able?” R- G. White . 

2. A character In Shakespeare’s 
44 All’s Well that Ends Well.” 

MS-rxTaS. Daughter of Pericles and 
Thalsa. in Shakespeare’s play, 44 Peri¬ 
cles, Prince of Tyre.” 

Ma/ cT-torfrifes. [Sp., bad woman. 

Comp. Old Fr. 3M£torne.] A dwarf- 
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ish, foul, ugly, lewd Asturian wench, ] 
•who figures in Cervantes' s “Ron Quix- | 
ote” as a servant at an inn. This inn i 
the Don took for a castle, and imag- ] 
ined Maritomes to be the lord's daugh- j 
ter, and in love with himself. 1 

The Jfaritornee of the Saracen’s Head, Xew- j 
ark, replied, Two women had passed that 1 
morning. Sir W. Scott, j 

Had I used the privilege recommended to ! 
me hv the reviewer, . . .""I fear I should he 
considered as having fallen into the frenzy of 
him who discovered a beautiful iafanta in the 
coarse skin of Maritomrs, and “■ mistook her 
hair, which was rs rough as a horse*? inane, 
for soft flowing threads of curling gold.” 

IrarJop. 

Mark, King. A fabulous king of 
Cornwall, husband of Isolde, and 
uncle of Tristram. See Isolde, Tix- 
tagel, and T ristram. Sin. 

MarkTiSin, Mrs. A mm de plume 
adopted by Mrs. Elizabeth (Cart¬ 
wright) Penrose, a popular English 
authoress of the present day. 

MarlSw, Sir Charles. A character 
in Goldsmith's comedy, u She Stoops 
to Conquer.'’ 

MarTSw, Young. The hero of Gold¬ 
smith's comedy, u She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer," distinguished for his excessive 
bashfulness before his mistress, and 
his easy familiarity with the chamber¬ 
maid, who turns out to be his mistress 
in disguise. 

Mar'mi-on. The hem of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poem of the same name; an 
English knight, valiant and sagacious, 
but profligate and unscrupulous, who 
meets with various adventures m 
Scotland, and finally falls upon the 
field of Hodden. 

Marplot. 1. (Sir Martin.) The title, 
and the name ofthe hero, of an English 
comedy, — a translation of Moliere's 
u L'Etourdi." —originally writien bv 
the Duke of Newcastle (Wm. Cav¬ 
endish), and adapted for the stage by 
Dryden. 

2. One of the dramofis personce 
in Mrs. Centiivre’s comedy of u The 
Busybody; ” described as" u a sort of 
silly fellow, cowardly, but very in¬ 
quisitive to know every body’s bosi- 
ne«s.'’ 

Mar-Prelate, Martin. A name as¬ 
sumed by the author, or authors, of 


a series of powerful but scurrilous 
tracts, designed to show the anti- 
scriptural character of the prelacy, 
which were printed in England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

jQ®- The first of these tracts, entitled 
“ An Epistle to the Terrible Priests, 55 
made its appearance in 1588, and created 
intense excitement. The printer, Robert 
Waldgrave, who was chiefly implicated 
in the publication of the obnoxious pam¬ 
phlet, together with other writings hos¬ 
tile to the Established Church, waa 
obliged to flee with his materials from 
place to place, was often incarcerated, 
and his press at last destroyed. The 
great curiosity and interest which these 
writings occasioned are illustrated in an 
anecdote furnished by Disraeli. “ When 
a prohibition was issued that no person 
should carry about with him any of the 
Mar-Prelate tracts, on pain of punish¬ 
ment, Robert, Earl of Essex, observed to 
the queen. * What, then, is to become of 
me ? 5 drawing one of the pamphlets from 
his bosom, and presenting it to her.” The 
“ Mar-Prelate coj troversy 51 forms an im¬ 
portant episode in the ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory of England, and in the annals of 
Puri tan i.-m. Attempts have sometimes 
been made to cast odium upon the Puri¬ 
tans by making them responsible for the 
violent and abusive character of these 
writings. Hopkins, in his u History of 
the Puritans," defends them from this 
charge, declaring that they were in no 
way implicated in the affair; that the au¬ 
thor, whoever he may have been, was not 
a minister, was not even a Puritan, — 
that is, in distinction from a Brownist; 
and that he wrote from a wholly inde¬ 
pendent point of view. The hostility of 
the Church and State was aroused by 
these violent attacks in an uncommon 
degree. The strictest inquisition was 
ever\ whe** 4 made to discover the real 
author. Four bishops perambulated the 
country in search of the bold Martin. 
Many persons were arrested, and severely 
dealt with, on suspicion. But no discov¬ 
ery was ever made; Martin Mar-Prelate 
remains a mystery. His secret died with 
him. “ Stat nominis umbra.' 1 It is, how¬ 
ever, generally believed that these pro¬ 
ductions proceeded, either wholly or in 
part, from John Penrv. or Ap Henry, 
who was executed Mav 29, 1593. for hav¬ 
ing written seditious words against the 
queen. With Penry some associate Job 
Throckmorton, or Throgmorton, John 
Udall, and John Field, or W. Fenner. 

Mars. ( Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) The 
god of wax, originally an* agricaltn- 
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ml deity. As the reputed father of 
Romulus, he was held to be the pro¬ 
genitor of the Roman, people, who 
paid him higher honors than any 
other god except Jupiter. He was 
identified, at a very early period, with 
the Greek Arts. 

Marsh., The. [Fr. Le Marais.} ( Fr. 
Hist. ) A name given to u The 
Plain,'’ or the lowest benches in the 
hall of the National Convention after 
the overthrow of the Girondists by 
the Jacobins, This part of the house 
was occupied by all the members of j 
the convention who, though not be- j 
longing to ** The Mountain,” were yet j 
meanly subservient to it. See Moun¬ 
tain/The, and Plain, The. 

Marshal Forwards. [Ger. MarschaH 
Vvncarts.} A title given by the 
Russians, in 1813, to Field-Marshal 
Lebreeht von B1 richer (1742-1811)), a 
distinguished general of Prussia, on 
account of the extraordinary celerity 
of his movements, and his peculiar 
manner of attack. From that time, 
it became his name of honor through¬ 
out all Europe. 

Marsiglio (mar-seePvo), or Mar-sil'i- 
us. A Saracen king who figures in 
the romantic poems of Italy. Having 
been defeated by Charlemagne, and 
condemned to pay him tribute, he 
plots with Gano (see Gan, or Gano) 
the destruction of Roland, or Orlando, j 
who is to come, slenderly aecompa- ! 
nied, to Roneesvalles, to receive the j 
promised gifts and submission. Mar- j 
siglio accordingly advances, accom- j 
panied by 600,031) men. divided into 1 
three armies, which successively at- i 
tack the paladin and his tew troops, | 
and completely overwhelm them. But j 
their death is avenged by Rinaldo and 
Charlemagne, who now arrive on the 
scene, with a large force. Marsiglio 
is at length defeated: and Archbishop 
Turpin kindly performs the last office j 
for him by tying him up to a carob- | 
tree, — the same tree on which Judas J 
Iscariot is said to have hanged him- j 
self, — under which he had planned, j 
his villainy with Gano, who is also i 
hanged, and drawn and quartered, j 
amid the execrations of all who are > 


present. See Roland. [Written 
also M ar siri o and M ar s i r ius.} 
Mar'sjb-As. [Gr. Mapmias-] ( Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) A famous Phrygian 
1 peasant, or, as some sav, a satyr, who 
j challenged Apollo to a trial ot skill in 
music, and, being vanquished, was 
flayed alive for his presumption. 

Marteau des Hdrdtiques, He (Ip 
marto' da zS'rtftek'). See Hammer 
of Heretics. 

Mar-Text, Sir Oliver. A vicar, in 
Shakespeare's *" As You Like It." 

Martha. A friend of Margaret, in 
Goethe's “’Faust;" represented as 
making love to Mephistopheles with 
direct worldly shrewdness. 

Marvel, Ik. A mm de plume of Don¬ 
ald G- Mitchell (b. 1822), a popular 
American writer of the present day. 

Marvelous Boy. A name some¬ 
times applied to Thomas Chatterton 
(1752-1770), whose precocious genius 
and early and tragical death made 
him one of the wonders of English 
literature. It originated with Words- 
worth. See Rowley, Thomas. 

I thought of Cbatiartcra, the mccrrelom fay* 
The sleepless soul that perished in hi& pride. 

Wortlsworth. 

Mascarille (mas'ka'rPv’, 82). A 
valet in Moll era's ** L’Etourdi," u Le 
I>epit Amoureux," and u Les Pi eci- 
euses Ridicules." 

Mas k, The Iron, or The Man with 
the Iron Mask. [Fr. V Homme an 
Masque dt Her.} A name used to 
designate an unknown trench pris¬ 
oner, whose identity has never been 
satisfactorily established. He was 
carried, about the year 1679, with the 
greatest secrecy, to the castle of Pi- 
gnerol, of which Saint Mars was gov¬ 
ernor. He wore, during the journey, 
a black mask, and orders were given 
to kill him if he discovered himself. 
In 1686, he was carried bv Saint 
Mars to the isle of Sainte Maigue- 
rite: and, on the passage, the same 
precautions were observed as upon 
his first journey. Saint Mars, hav¬ 
ing been appointed governor of the 
Basrile in 1638, carried the prisoner 
with him (Sept. 18),but still masked. 
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There he remained till his death, | 
on the 19th of Nov., 1703. treated ! 
with the utmost respect, but closely ! 
watched, and not permitted to take : 
oft’ his mask even before his phy>i- j 
clan. He was buried on the 20th* of ! 
Nov., in the cemetery of St- Paul, i 
under the name of Marehiali. | 

j&Sr“ Notwithstanding the appellation ! 
given him, the mask he wore was not of ' 
iron, but of black velvet, strengthened S 
with whalebone. and secured behind the I 
head with steel springs, or, as some as- : 
sert, by means of a padlock. Many con- 1 
jectures have been hazarded as to who this 
mysterious personage could have been. 
One opinion K that he was a son of Anne < 
of Austria, queen of Louis XIII., his Ik- | 
ther being Cardinal Mazarin (to whom [ 
that dowager queen was privately max- ; 
riedj, or the Duke of Buckingham. Oth- 1 
ers suppose him to have been a twin 
brother of Louis XIV.. whose birth was - 
concealed to prevent the civil dissensions ; 
in Prance which it might one day have 5 
caused. The latter view was adopted by ; 
Voltaire, in common with many others. 
Some Dutch writers assert that the pris- : 
oner was a young foreign nobleman, the j 
chamberlain of Queen Atrne, and the i 
real hither of Louis XIV. It has more I 
recently been surmised that Fouquet was j 
the mask: but M. Delort and the Right 
Honorable Agar Ellis (afterward Lord ! 
Dover) identify him with a Count Mat- J 
thioli. a minister of Charles III., Duke of j 
Mantua This minister had been largely j 
bribed by Louis XIV., and had pledged [ 
himself to urge the duke to give up to j 
the French the fortress of Casale. which 
gave access to the whole of Lombardy. 
But Louis, finding that Matthioii was 
playing him false, lured him to the 
French frontier, and had him secretly 
arrested and imprisoned. Being a min¬ 
ister plenipotentiary at the time, his 
seizure was a flagrant violation of inter¬ 
national law, which it was safer to be 
able to deny than to attempt to justify : j 
and the denial once made, the honor of 
France was involved in upholding it. j 
This opinion is the one generally received > 
at the present day by those who have in¬ 
vestigated the subject. 

Mason and Dixon’s D in e. A name 
given to the southern boundary-line 
separating the free State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania from the former slave States 
of Maryland and Virginia. It lies 
in latitude 39° 43' 26.3", and was 
run — with the exception of about 
twenty-two miles — by Charles Ma¬ 


son and Jeremiah Dixon, two E% 
lisb mathematicians and surveyor! 
between Nov. 15, 1703, and Dee. 28, 
1767. During the excited debate in 
congress, in 1820, on the question of 
excluding slavery from Missouri, the 
eccentric John Randolph of Roanoke 
made great use of this phrase, which 
was caught up and re-echoed by ev¬ 
ery newspaper in the land, and" thus 
gained a proverbial celebrity" which 
it still retains. 

Massacre of St. B artholomew . See 

Bartholomew's Day, St. 

Master, The. [Ger. Der Master .] 
A title given to Goethe by his admir¬ 
ers. 

I beseech you. Mr. Tickler, not to be so sar¬ 
castic on *'The Master.'' Soctes Ambrosiance. 

Master Adam. [Fr. Mnitre. Adam.'] 
The name under which the French 
poet Adam Billaut (1002-1662) is 
most familiarly known. 

Master Humphrey. A character in 
the introduction to Dickens’s novel of 
“ The Old Curiosity Shop ; ” an old 
man who is the pretended author or 
narrator of the story. 

Master Leonard. In the fantastic 
system of demonology received in 
the Middle Ages, a powerful devil in 
the infernal court. He was grand 
master of the sabbats, or nocturnal 
assemblies, in which demons and sor¬ 
cerers were wont to celebrate their 
orgies. At these meetings, he pre¬ 
sided in the favorite form of a three¬ 
horned goat with a black human 
countenance, and every guest did 
him homage. Stolen children were 
thought to be brought to him, to 
swear through their god-parents to 
renounce God, the Holy Virgin, and 
the Saints, and to be "marked with 
one of his horns with a sign which 
they bore during their novitiate. 

Master Mattnew. A town gull in 
Ben Jonson’s comedy of 4i Eveiy 
Man in his Humor. 11 

The folly of individuals led them, in those 
times, to assume or counterfeit the humors 
in real life, — an affectation ■which had become 
so general as to fell under the notice of the 
stage, and to produce a ridicule of the cheat¬ 
ing humor, the bragging humor, the mel¬ 
ancholy humor, the quarreling humor, m 
in the characters of Nym, of Pistol, of Master 
Stephen, or Master Matthew. Edin. Men 
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Master of Sentences. A title given j 
to Peter Lombard pi. 1164), a native ‘ 
of Lombardy, and author of a book 
of 44 Sentence*,’” collected from the 
fathers of the Church- This work 
acquired a high degree of celebrity ! 
in the Middle Ages. 

Matched against the master of “ okwries,” in ' 
our days, the most sccoxuplished of Grecians 
is becoming what the Master o Heuttftce* had 
become long since in competition with the | 
political economist. Me ^uiucey. 

Master Stephen. The name of a ! 
country gull in Ben Jonson’s com- j 
edy, ""Every 31 an in his Humor/ 1 
Masters, The Pour. See Four Mas- I 
tejus, The. I 

Maugis fm/'zhe'). One of Charle- 1 
magne’s paladins. See 3 Ialagigi, ; 
the Italian form of the name. I” 

Maul of Monks. [Lat. Malleus Mon- | 
achorum.J A designation of Thomas i 
Cromwell (1460-1540), an eminent I 
English statesman and ecclesiastical I 
reformer. In 1565, he was made vis- j 
itor-general of English monasteries, i 
which he shortly afterward sup- | 
pressed in the most stem and sum- : 
inarv manner. j 

Mau-soTus. [Gr. Mav<wAo«.] A j 
king of Caria, and husband of Arte- 
mi*ia. who raised a splendid tomb to 
his memoiy, called the Mausoleum, 
and accounted one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, 
llawonn. A celebrated character 
in Bickerstaifs comedy of 44 The 
Hypocrite/’ 

MaxT-min. A Roman tyrant in Diy- 
den’s play entitled ** Tyrannic Love, 
or The Royal Martyr/’ 

Mayeux (mAeJP. or mi'o', 43 V. The 
name of a hunchback who iigures 
prominently in numberless French 
caricaturesand romances. The pop¬ 
ularity of the character has made it 
the recognized type of a man dread¬ 
fully deformed, and vain and licen¬ 
tious, but brave and witty. 

Maypole, Tbe. A nickname given, 
by the English populace, to the Duch- j 
ess of Kendal, mistress of George I., j 
on account of her leanness and height. S 
Meal-tub Plot. ( Entj. Hist.) A fir- j 
titious conspiracy against the Duke 1 


of York (afterward James II.), fabri¬ 
cated, in 1679, by one Damgerfield, 
and ascribed hv him to the Presbyte¬ 
rian* ; — so called because the scheme 
of the pretended comparator* was con¬ 
cealed in a meal-rub in the house of 
his mistress, a Mrs. Cellicr. 1 ’anger- 
field secreted a bundle of seditious 
letters in the lodging* of Colonel 
Maunsell, and then gave notice to 
the revenue officer* that they would 
find smuggled goods there. The 
papers having been proved to be for¬ 
geries, Langerfield was committed to 
prison, whereupon he confessed that 
he had been hired by Roman Catho¬ 
lics 10 accuse of treason some of the 
most eminent Protestants opposed to 
the Duke of York's succession, par¬ 
ticularly the Earls of bhattesbury, 
Essex, and Haliiax. the Countess of 
Powis, and Lord Castlemaine. He 
was condemned to a fine, the pillory, 
and a whipping, 31 ay 30,1685. and 
died, two days afterward, of an injury 
received during the execution of his 
sentence. 

Meaux, Eagle of. See Eagle of 
31eaux. 

Medamothi (m’d5 / mo / te'). [Fr., 

from Gr. fiT^afxoff t, nowhere, from 
for fjLr$€ apt.' 5 , not even one. 
none.] An island visited by Panurge 
and Pantagruel, in their search for 
the Oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

Me-de r |. [Gr. Mij&ta.] ( Gr. ij’Ram. 
Myth.) A famous sorceress, daugh¬ 
ter of JEetes, king of Colchis, and 
the wife of Jason, whom she assisted 
in obtaining the Golden Fleece, and 
then accompanied to Greece, .lason 
afterward repudiated her in order to 
marry Creusa. whereupon she killed 
the children she had borne him, and 
made away with her rival by send¬ 
ing her a "poisoned robe or diadem. 
She finally became immortal, mar¬ 
ried Achilles in Elysium, and was 
honored with divine worship See 
Absyrtus. 

Me-do'rS (9). The heroine of By¬ 
ron’s poem of 44 The Corsair.” 

Medoro (ma-do'ro). A character in 
Ariosto's romantic poem, k * Orlando 
Furioso.” See Oklanik). 
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Me-du'sS. [Gr. MeSovtra.] { Gr. <f > 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Gorgons. j 
Her head was cut off by Perseus, and 
presented to Minerva," who placed it ; 
on her tegis. where it turned into ; 
stone all who fixed their eyes upon j 
it. See Gorgons and Perseus. j 

Me-gse'ra (9). [Gr. Meycupa.] ( Gr. <f ; 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Furies. ; 
See Furies. 1 

Meg of Westminster, Long. See j 
Long Meg of Westminster. 
Mei'kle-wMm, Mr. SSun'ders ! 
(me'kl-). "One of the Managing j 
Committee at the Spa, in Scott’s 
novel of " St. Honan's Well,*” ‘’the J 
man of Law.” j 

Meister, Willielm fvilffielm mls'ter, j 
4*2, f>4, t>8). The hero of Goethe's | 
novel entitled ** Wilhelm Meister’s j 
Apprenticeship.” j 

Jtj 3 * “ The eritic seeks a central point j 
[to this romance], which, in truth, is j 
bar*! to find. I should chink & rich man- 1 
ifold life brought close to our eyes might j 
suffice, without any determined moral i 
tendency which could be reasoned upon, j 
Bat, if this is insisted upon, it may per- I 
haps be found in what Frederick, at the j 
end. says to t le hero, * Thou smnest to i 
use like Saul, the son of Kish, who went j 
out to seek his father's as.-es. and found j 
a kingdom!’ For what does the whole j 
say. but that man, despite all Ms follies j 
ami errors, lei by a higher hand, reaches j 
gome higher aim at last V' j 

Goethe , Trans. ! 
Mej'notm and LeiTah. Pattern j 
lovers among various Eastern na- j 
turns, like ” Pvramus and Thi>be ” j 
among the Greeks and Homans. 
[Written also Mej nun.] 

j®5i~ “These personages are esteemed 
among the Arabians as the most beau¬ 
tiful, chaste, and impassioned of lovers, i 
and their amours have beea celebrated j 
with all the charms of verse in every J 
Oriental language. The Mohammedans | 
regard them, and the poetical records of \ 
their love, in the same light as the ! 

4 Bridegroom and Spouse 5 and the ‘ Song 
of Songs 5 are regarded by the Jews.” 

D'Herbelot, Trans. 
Me-lan'ti-ns (me-lan'shl-us). A brave, 
honest soldier, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play. u The Maid’s Trag¬ 
edy,” who is incapable of suspecting 
evil till it becomes impossible to be 


ignorant of it, but is unshrinking in 
punishing it. 

Me-le'f-ger. [Gr. MeAeaypo?.] ( Gr. 
<f Ram. Myth.) A son of CEueus, 
king of Cally don. a city of vEtoiia in 
Greece. He distinguished himself as 
one of the Argonauts, and by his 
skill in throwing the javelin. The 
king, his father, having neglected to 
pay homage to Diana, the goddess 
sent a wild boar to lay waste the 
country: all the princes of the age 
assembled to hunt him down, but he 
was at last killed by Meleager. His 
mother — out of revenge for the 
death of her brothers, who had fallen 
in battle by his hand — caused his 
destruction by burning an extin¬ 
guished brand, on the preservation 
of which his life depended. 

MeT'e-Sig'e-nes. [Gr. MeATjen.yeiofc, 
from MeAry, the river Meles, and 
yireiv, to beget.] An appellation 
sometimes given to Homer, on the 
supposition that he was bom on the 
banks of the Meles, a river of Ionia, 
in Asia Minor, or that the river-god 
was his father. 

Blind Jielesigenest, thence Homer called, 
■Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own. 

Milton. 

Me-li'd-dus. A prince of Leonnois, 
ansi a knight of the Round Table. 
He was the father of Sir Tristram. 
He is celebrated in a French medi¬ 
aeval romance, originally written by 
Rusticien de Pise, a more modem 
French compilation from which was 
printed at Paris in 1528. 

MeFI-boe'iis. A shepherd in the first 
Eclogue of Virgil. The name is used 
by Chaucer in his prose composition 
entitled t ‘ > The Tale of Melibeus,” 
one of the ‘* Canterbury Tales.” He 
also writes it M e I i b e e. 

MePi-eer'tS, or MelT-eer't&s (4). 
[Gr. MeAucepn;?.] { Gr. if JitMl. Myth.) 
A son of the Theban king Athamas 
by Ino. He was metamorphosed 
into a sea-god. See Ino. 

Me-lis'sS. A beneficent fairy invent¬ 
ed by the Italian poets; the protector 
of Bradamante and Ruggiero, in the 
* 4 Orlando Furioso ” of Ariosto. She 
is sometimes confounded with the 
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fairy Melusina. The name, passing 
into French and English literature as 
a poetical title, has "tinally become a 
recognized Christian name. 

Mellifluous Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 

MtUijium .J An appellation given to i 

St. Bernard, a celebrated and elo¬ 
quent preacher and theologian of the , 
twelfth century. His writings were , 
termed by his admirers " a river of l 
paradise.” | 

Mel'mdth., Court'uey. A pseudo- 
nym of Samuel Jackson Pratt (174b- j 
1814), in his day a popular poet, and 
a voluminous writer both in prose and i 
verse. He was originally a strolling 
player, next an itinerant lecturer, 
and finally a Bath book-seller. 

Mel-pom'e-ne. [Gr. MeAwoucV?.] { Gr. 
if Rom. J fifth.) One of the Muses; J 
the one who presided over tragedy. 
See Muses. " | 

Mel'fi-si'nS. [Fr. Mtlusine.'] A ! 

daughter of the fairy Press!na, by ! 
Elenas, king of Albania; the most ; 
renowned of the French fairies. Her j 
origin may be traced to the Teutonic i 
u Amalaswinth.’ 7 She was condemned 
to become every Saturday a serpent 
from the waist downward, as a pun¬ 
ishment for having, by means of a 
charm, inclosed her father in a high 
mountain, in order to avenge an in¬ 
jury her mother had received from 
him. She married Raymond, Count 
of Poitiers, and, having been seen 
by him during her loathsome trans¬ 
formation,— in violation of his sol¬ 
emn promise never to visit her on a 
Saturday, — was immured in a sub¬ 
terranean dungeon of the castle of 
Lusignan. The traditions concern¬ 
ing Melusina were collected by Jean 
d’Arras, near the close of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

JSf* The Meluane tradition lingers 
around the castle of Lusignan, near Poi¬ 
tiers, and to this day, at the fairs of that 
city, gingerbread cakes are sold with 
human head and serpent tail, and called 
MMusinrs. A cri de Melusine is a pro¬ 
verbial expression for a sadden scream, 
recalling that with whieh the unfortunate 
fair one discovered the indiscretion of her 
lord. 

Mem'mon. [Gr. Mepwv.] (Gr. <f 


j Rom. 3fifth.) A son of Tifhonus 
and Aurora, and king of Ethiopia. 
After the fall of Hector, he went to 
the assistance of his uncle Priam, 
with ten thousand men. and displayed 
great courage in the defense of Trov, 
but was at length slain by Ajax, or 
by Achilles, in single comljat. where¬ 
upon he was changed into a bird by 
his mother, or, as some say, at her 
request. 

J The colossal black statue of the 
Egyptian king Axneuopiiis III., in the 
neighborhood of Thebes, was called by 
the Greeks the statue of Memnon. and a 
sound like that of a breaking lute-string 
which it gave forth when struck by the 
first be ims of the sun. they regarded as 
Memnon’s greeting to his mother. The 
sound has been heard in modern times, 
and has been variously ascribed to the 
artifice of the priests who concealed them¬ 
selves in a niche and with an iron rod 
struck the sonorous stone of which the 
statue is composed; to the passage of 
light draughts of air through the cracks ; 
and to the sadden expansion of inclosed 
aqueous particles under the influence of 
the sun’s rays. 

As from aeolian harps in the breath of dawn, 
as from the Jkmtum'a statue struck by the 
rosy finger of Aurora, unearthly music was 
around him, and lapped Mm into untried, 
balmy rest. Carlyle. 

Soft as Memmm's harp at morning. 

To the inward t-ye devout. 

Touched with light by heavenly wanting. 
Your transporting chords ring out £eble. 

Me-maFc&s. [Gr. Mex-dAxa?.] A shep¬ 
herd in Theocritus and Virgil: hence 
any shepherd or rustic. Menaleas 
figures in Spenser’s il Shepherd’s 
Calendar” as the treacherous rival 
of Colin Clout 

Spend some mouths yet among the sheep- 
walks of Cumberland; learn all you can, from 
all the shepherds you can find, — from Thvrsis 
to JJenalcas. Sir £. liuhrer Lyttoii. 

Mext'e-la/os. [Gr. MereAao?.] ( Gr. 
if Rom. Myth.) A son of Atreus, the 
brother of Agamemnon, and the hus¬ 
band of Helen, who eloped from Mm 
with Paris, and thus brought on the 
Trojan war. Menelaus took part in 
the contest, and behaved with great 
spirit and courage. See Helen and 
Paris. 

Me-XLce't&s. The pilot of the ship 
“• Chimaera,” which took part in the 
naval contest at Drepanum, in Sici¬ 
ly, where JEneas celebrated the first 
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anniversary of his father’s death by , 
various games and feats of skill. 
For his timidity in standing out from J 
the shore, in order to avoid certain 1 
hidden rocks, and thereby allowing | 
the " Chmuera” to be beaten. Gyas, ; 
the commander of the vessel. hurled } 
him headlong into the sea. greatly to I 
the amusement of the spectators. 

IMCen/tor. [Gr. MeVrwp.] ( Or. <f Rom. 
Myth .) A friend of Ulysses in Ith¬ 
aca, whose form Minerva assumed, to 
give instructions to Ulysses's son Te~ 
lemaehus. whom she accompanied to 
Pylos and Lacedtemon. 

With Friedrich Wilhelm, who is his second 
cousin (mother’*, grand-nephew, if the reader 
can count that), he [L*. , op»»M,princeof Anhalt- , 
Dessau] is from of old on the best footing, and ! 
contrives to be Ms Mentor in many things 
beside war. Carlyle. 

JMCe-pMs'to. The same as MepMs- 

topkelts. See infra. 

MepMis-toph/e-les. One of the 1 
seven chief devils in the old demon¬ 
ology, the second of the fallen arch¬ 
angels, and the most powerful of the 
infernal legions after Satan. He tig- 
cues in the old legend of Dr. Faustus 
as the familiar spirit of that renowned 
magician, and, in former times, his 
name was commonly used as a term 
of jocular repr< >ach. To modem read¬ 
ers he is chiefly known as the cold, 
scoffing, relentless tiend of Goethe's 
u Faust,” and as the attendant de¬ 
mon in Marlowe’s " Faustus.” See 
Faust. 

4®=* The name was formerly. written 
Itlepho&uphiius and 3Lphastophilix: the 
former spelling l>eing that of Shakespeare 
(see •“ Merry Wives of Windsor.” a. i., sc. 
1J, and the latter that adopted by Mar¬ 
lowe. The origin of the word is uncer¬ 
tain : various derivations have been pro¬ 
posed. By some it is though t to be derived 
from a Semitic tongue. (See Goethe's 
u Brief wee hsel mat Zeiter,’ 5 v. 330.) Wid- 
mati calls it a Persian name. But that 
etymology which refers it to the Greek 
fiTf. not, <f>ojrov. light, and 
loving, accords with the old orthogra¬ 
phy, and is the most plausible of all. 

jegjp* “ There is an awful melancholy 
about Marlowe's Mephistopheles. perhaps 
more expressive than the malignant 
mirth of that fiend in the renowned 
work of Goethe.” Hallam. 

Jggjr* Mephistopheles comes before ns, 


not arrayed in the terrors of Cocytus ar,o 
Phlegethon, but with natural‘indelible 
deformity or wickedness. He is the Devil, 
not of superstition, but ot knowledge, 
fcueh a combinatiun of perfect under¬ 
standing witu perfect selfishness, of logi¬ 
cal life with moral death, so universal a 
denier both in heart and head, is un¬ 
doubtedly a child of Darkness, an emis¬ 
sary of the primeval Nothing, and may 
stand in his merely spiritual deformity, 
at once potent, dangerous, and contempt¬ 
ible. as the best and only genuine Devil 
of these latter times." Carlyle. 

Poets of the first order might safely write as 
desperately as Mephistopheles rode. 

Macaulay. 

We have here [in the literature of the Res¬ 
toration] Belial, not as when he inspired Ovid 
and Ariosto, “graceful and humane,” but 
with the iron eye and cruel sneer of MejJiis- 
topkeles. Macaulay. 

The^e are the fields of History which are to 
be, so soon as humanly possible, suppressed; 
which only Mephistopheles. or the Baa Genius 
of mankind, can contemplate with pleasure. 

Carlyle. 

Mer , c^-r?(4). [Lat. Mercmius.] (Gr. 
tjr Rom. Myth.) The son of Jupiter 
and Maia, the messenger of the gods, 
particularly of Jupiter, the inventor 
of letters, the conductor of depart* d 
souls to the under-world, and the gcd 
of eloquence, commerce, thieves, ai, d 
travelers. 

Mer-eii'td-o (mer-ku'shi-o). A friend 
to Romeo, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet,” and the po - 
trait of a finished line gentleman of 
Ms time. 

j£5r* " Wit ever wakeful, fancy busy 
and procreative as an insect, courage, an 
easy mind, that, without cares of its own, 
is at once disposed to laugh away those of 
others, and yet to be interested in them, — 
these and all congenial qualities, melting 
into the common copula of them all, the 
man of rank and the gentleman, with all 
its excellences and all its weaknesses, con¬ 
stitute the character of Mercutio.” 

Coleridge. 

MSr'e-ditli, Owen. A pseudonym 
adopted by Edward Robert Bulwer 
Lytton (bl 1831 ) r a popular living 
English poet, and a lineal descendant 
of Otcen Gwynnedd ap Griffith, king 
of North Wales, and of Meredith ap 
Tudor, great - grandfather of Henry 
YH. of England. 

MEerTin (4). A famous magician of 
alleged supernatural origin, contem¬ 
porary with King Arthur, celebrated 
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in the tales and romances of chivalry, | 
in Spenser's ** Faery Queen," and in ! 
the romantic poems of Italy. He is j 
said to have removed, by a wonder- ! 
ful machine of Ills own invention, the j 
Giants'- dance, now called Stone- j 
hedge, froiii Ireland to Salisbury ' 
Plain in England, where part of it is j 
stili standing. The old legends ree- ; 
ognize two persons of this name, one } 
connected with the traditions of Scot- j 
land, the oilier with those of Wales; ■ 
but the essential features of both are j 
the same. j 

The manner of Merlin's death is , 
variously relate!. AvcorJing to one ac- ‘ 
count, he was in-lose 1 in a hawthorn- . 
bush by his mistress, the fairy Vivian j 
(the Lady of the Lake), by means of a I 
charm which he had communicated to 
her. Not believing in the spell, she tried 
it upon her lover, and found to her grief 
and astonishment that he could not be 
extricated from his thorny coverture. 

Brengprain was there, and Sagramore, 

Ana field-born Merlin's yrammarye; 

Of that famed wizard’s mighty love. 

Oh who could sing bat he! ’ Sir fV. Scott, j 
He f Bacon] . . . knew, that, if Ms words | 
sank deep into the minds of men, they would , 
produce effects such as superstition had never ! 
ascribed to the incantations of Merlin and * 
Michael Scott. Macaulay. : 

Mj&rio -pe. [Gr. MepomjQ ( Or. 
ILhti. Myth.) 1. One of the Pleia- ! 
des. whose star is dimmer than the 
rest, because she wedded Sisyphus, a 
mortal. 

2. See (Enopion. 

MSr'rl-Hes, Meg. A half-crazv gypsy, ; 
who is a prominent and celebrated ! 
character in Scott’s novel of u Guy ! 
Mannering." 

4®=* u She Is most akin to the witches 
of Macbeth, with some traits of the an¬ 
cient sibyl ingrafted on the coarser stock j 
of a gypsy of the last century. Though 
not absolutely in nature, however, she 
must be allowed to be a very imposing 
and emphatic personage, and to be min¬ 
gled, both with the business and the 
scenery of the piece, with the greatest 
possible skill and effect." Lard Jeffrey. 

SajSr'ri-mSn, Mr, A name given to a 
zany, or attendant upon a mounte¬ 
bank at fairs, in market-places, and 
on village greens. It is, perhaps, of 
the same origin as Merry-andrew. 

Merry-Andrew. A name given orig¬ 


inally to Andrew Borde (1500-154-0), 
a man of learning, and a noted Itin¬ 
erant physician, who, as Heanie tells 
us, frequented “market* and fairs, 
where a conflux of people used to get 
together, to whom lie prescribed; 
and, to induce them to hock thither 
the more readily, he would make hm. 
morons speeches, couched in such 
language as caused mirth, and won¬ 
derfully propagated Ms fame." From 
him, any buffoon or zany, especially 
one who attends upon a mountebank; 
or quack doctor, is called a Merry- 
andrew. 

Merry England. A common desig¬ 
nation or England, which is so called, 
not on account of the merry-makings 
of the inhabitants, but in the old 
sense of the word merry, that is, 
pleasant, agreeable. In this sense we 
speak of the “ merry month of May;" 
and in this sense Wakefield and Car¬ 
lisle were formerly termed merry, and 
Spenser spoke of 11 merry London," 
and Chaucer of a 

“ citee 

Tbat stood, fall merry upon a haven side.” 

Merry Monarch- A title by which 
King Charles II. of England (lt>30- 
16S5) was in former times lamiliarly 
known. 

Mersenne, The English. See Eng¬ 
lish Mebsenne. 

Mer'ton, To mm y (-tn, 4). One of the 
principal characters in a very popu¬ 
lar juvenile work wi itten by Thomas 
Bay .(1748-178,)), and entitled “The 
History of Sandford and Merton.” 

Me'ru (9). (Hindu Myth.) A sacred 
mountain, 80,000 leagues high, sit¬ 
uated in the center of the world. It 
is the abode of India, and abounds 
with every charm that can be imag¬ 
ined. 

Merveilletire f mer / vaI / voz r , 43). [Fr., 
■wonderful.] Tne name of the sword 
of Doolin of Mavence. It was mag¬ 
ically sharpened, and was so keen, 
that when placed edge downward on 
a large tripod. Its mere weight was 
sufficient to cut the tripod through. 
See Doolin of Mayence. 

Mes'o-po-ta'mi-A A name popularly 
given by Londoners to the Warwick 
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and Eccleston Square districts in that j 
city. [Called al&o Cubitoimlii j.] | 

Me'tfis. [Gr. My/tis.] {(Jr. <p Rum. i 
Myth.) A daughter of Ocean u.s and j 
Tethys, the fir>t wife of Jupiter, and 
the goddess of prudence. 

Me-zen'ti-iis (-shi-us) A tyrant of 
Cm re, or Agylla, a city of “Etruria. | 
He was expelled by Ills subjects on ; 
account Of his cruelties, amt tied to 
Turn us, who employed him in his I 
war against JElnea*, by whom he was ' 
slain. Virgil calls him ** a despiser j 
of the gods.”' } 

Like J iezentim ... he {Bonaparte] ought I 
to have acknowledged no other source of his j 
authority [than Ms talents and. Ms a word]. 1 
Oar IF. Scott. I 

Mez%o-ra/mi-§ { It. pron. med-zo-riv- | 
me-5). The name of an imaginary ; 
country in the heart of the deserts of ! 
Africa, inaceexdbie except by one 
particular road, and unknown to the 
rest of the world. Gaudentio di 
Lucca, in the romance of that name, ■ 
is represented as having visited it, : 
and as residing there ibr twenty-live 
years. It is described as a terrestrial 
paradise, and Its government, laws, 
and customs are highly commended. 
See Gauhextio di Lucca. 

MS-caw'ber, Mr. Wilkins. A prom¬ 
inent and celebrated character in 
Dickens’s novel of David Copper- 
field; ” noted for his long speeches, 
ambitious style, love of letter-writ¬ 
ing, alternate elevation and depres¬ 
sion of spirits, hearty appetite, reck¬ 
less improvidence, and everlasting 1 
troubles, and for his constantly 
waiting for something to turn up.*’ 
4®* u There never was a Mr. Micawber 
In nature, exactly as he appears in the 
pages of Dickens: but Mieawberism per¬ 
vades nature through and through : and 
to have this quality from nature embody¬ 
ing the full essence of a thousand in¬ 
stances of it In one ideal monstrosity, is a 
feat of invention. * J Masson. 

Who does not venerate the chief of that 11- ’ 
Instrfotts family. who, being stricken by mis¬ 
fortune, wisely and greatly tamed his atten¬ 
tion tr» ** eooK*' — the aceoni nlish^l. the Epi¬ 
curean, the dirty, the delightful Mbnwherf 

Thackeray. 

IGtoblL-el {colloq. inFkel ). The name 
of an archangel, mentioned in the 
Bible as having special charge of the 


Israelites as a nation (Dan. x. 13,21 \ 
as disputing with Satan about the 
body of Moses {Jude 9), and as car¬ 
rying on war. with the assistance of 
hi> augeD, against Satan and his 
three*. In the upper regions {Rtr. xii. 
7-91- Michael figures largely’ in 
Milton’s k ' Paradise Lost,” being sent 
with Gabriel to battle against Satan 
and his angels, and also with a band 
of cherubim, to Paradise, to dispos¬ 
sess Adam and Eve, and to foretell to 
them what should happen till the 
time of the coming of Christ. 

Upwards of a century . . . must elapse, . . , 

< and the Moloch of iniquity have Ms victims, 
and the Michael of justice fiis martyrs, before 
Tailors can lie admitted to their true prerog¬ 
atives of manhood, and this last wound ot 
suffering humanity be closed. Carlyle. 

Michael, Cousin. See Cousix Mi¬ 
chael. 

MTcM-el An/ge-lo of France. [Fr. 

Michel-Anye de la France .] A title 
bestowed upon Pierre Puget (1623- 
1694), a famous French statuary, 
painter, and architect, remarkable’ 
like his illustrious namesake, for Ms 
enthusiasm and decision of character 

Mi'd&s. [Gr. Mtios.] (Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Phrygia, son of 
Gordius and Cvbele. Bacchus gave 
him the power of turning whatever 
he touched into gold; but this proved 
to be very inconvenient, as it pre¬ 
vented him from eating and drink¬ 
ing, and he prayed that the gift 
might be revoked." At the command 
of the god, he washed in the Pacto- 
Ius, the sands of which became in 
consequence mixed with gold. An¬ 
other tradition Is, that, in a musical 
contest between Pan and Apollo, he 
adjudged the victory to the former, 
and Apollo, in revenge, changed his 
ears into those of an ass. Midas 
tried to conceal them under his 
Phrygian cap, but they were discov¬ 
ered by his servant 

Middle Ages. A term applied, rather 
vaguely, to the great historic period 
between the times of classical antiq¬ 
uity and modem times. In which the 
feudal system was formed, chivalry 
rose, flourished, and declined, the 
Church extended its bounds and ac- 
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qoired enormous wealth and jx>wer, i 
and the nations of modem Europe J 
had their origin and began to develop j 
their respective political and social j 
systems. ** It is not possible, 11 says | 
Hallam, " to fix accurate limits to trie j 
Middle Ages The ten centuries I 
from the lirth to the fifteenth seem, j 
in a general point of view, to consti- j 
tute that period. 1 ' The overthrow of ! 
the We>tern Roman Empire, in the ! 
year 47* >, is manifestly the termi- i 
nation of ancient history, and as the 
Reformation (which began In 1517) 
is the most convenient epoch from 
which to date the commencement 
of modem history, these events are 
pretty generally regarded as mark¬ 
ing the beginning and close of the 
Middle Ages. [Called also, from the 
prevalent superstition and ignorance, 
the j D u k .Lyes.] 

Middle Kingdom. A translation of 
T< htrnfi-J:oi>t, a name given to China 
by the narives from an idea that it is 
situated in the center of tiie earth. 

Middle States. A popular designa¬ 
tion of the States of New York, New 
Jersey. Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, from their having been in 
reality, at the time of the formation 
of the Federal Constitution, the cen¬ 
tral States of the American Union. 
By some writers, Maryland is classed 
as a Southern, and not a Middle State. 

Mid'gard. [That is, middle ward.] 

(Sen ml Myth .) A name given to the 
earth, as being in the middle region 
between Asgard and Utgard. 

Mid-Xiothian, Heart of. See Heaet 
of Mid-Lothiax. 

Miggs. Miss. Mrs. V arden’s maid, 
in Dickens's novel of " Bamaby 
Budge.” 

44 She is an elderly maiden, who, 
by some strange neglect cm the part of 
mankind, has been allowed to remain un¬ 
married. This neglect might, in some small 
degree, be accounted for by the feet that 
her person and disposition came within 
the range of Mr. Tappertit's epithet of 
1 scraggy. 1 She had various ways of 
wreaking her hatred upon the other sex, 
the most cruel of which was in often 
honoring them with her company and ) 
discourse. . . , Dickens, in this charac- j 


ter, well represents how such seemingly 
insignificant maiignants as Mbs Miggs 
can become the pest of families ; and 
that, enough. full of weakness and malig¬ 
nity, the* can be proud of their virtue 
and religion, and make slander the prom¬ 
inent element of their pious conversa¬ 
tion." E. P. Whijrple. 

Overflowing with a humor as peculiar In 
Its way as the humors of Andrew Fairser- 
viee, or a Protestant J Jim Mgp* (.that imper¬ 
sonation of shrewish female service). 

Loni. Alhenmim. 

Mignon (men'yba^ 62). The name 
of a voting Italian girl In Goethe's 
** Wilhelm MeLters Apprentice¬ 
ship; ” represented as beautiful and 
dwarfish, unaccountable, and full of 
sensibility, and secretly in love with 
Wilhelm, who is her protector, and 
who ieels lor her nothing but com¬ 
mon kindness and compassion. She, 
at last, becomes insane, and dies the 
victim of her hopeless attachment. 

j (Hr* "This mysterious child, at first 
neglected by the redder, gradually forced 
on his attention, at length overpowers 
him with an emotion more deep and 
thrilling than any poet, since the days 
of Shakespeare, has succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing. The daughter of enthusiasm, 
rapture, passion, and despair, she is of 
earth, hut not earthy. When she glides 
before us through the mazes of her fairy 
dance, or whirls her tambourine, and 
hurries round us like an antique Maenad, 
we could almost fimey her a spirit, so 
pure is she, so full of fervor, so disen¬ 
gaged from, the clay of this world." 

Carlyle. 

Mil'fin Decree. ( Fr. Hist.) A decree 
of the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, 
dated at Milan on the 27th of Decem¬ 
ber, 3SJ7, which declared the whole 
British dominions to be in a state of 
blockade, and prohibited all countries 
from trading; with each other in any 
articles of British produce or manu¬ 
facture. 

MilT^-mant, Mrs. A celebrated char¬ 
acter in Congreve's comedy, “The 
Way of the Warid.” 

Benedick and Beatrice throw Mirabel and 
MUlamant Into the shade. Macaulay. 

MdH--boy of the Slashes. A sobri¬ 
quet conferred upon Henry Clay 
(1777-1852), a distinguished Amer¬ 
ican orator and statesman, who was 
born in the neighborhood of a place 
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In Hanover County, Virginia, known ; 
as “* the Slashes ( a local term for a 
low, swampy country is, where there j 
was a mill, to which he was often 
sent on errands when a boy. 

Miller, Joe. See Father of Jests. 

Mi/lo. [Gr. Mt'Awr.] An athlete of i 
Croto 1 a, famous for his extraordinary i 
strength. In his old age, he attempt- j 
ed to rend the trank of a tree which 1 
had been partially split oj»eii; but the i 
wood closed upon his hands, and } 
held him fast, in which state he was 1 
attacked and devoured by wolves. 

He who of old would rend the oak 
Deemed nos of the rehound; 

Chained by the trunk he vainly broke, j 

Alone, how looked lie round! liyroa. j 

Mirror (me'meft Srnnd. Mj/fh.) The | 
god of eloquence and wisdom. He 
was the guardian of a well in which j 
wit and wisdom lay hidden, ami of j 
which he drank every morning Irom | 
the horn Gjallar. (him once drank 
from this fountain, and by doing so 
became the wisest of gods and men; ! 
but he purchased the privilege and | 
distinction at the cost of one eye, 
which Miniir exacted from him., 
[Written also Mime r.] 

Ifim nng (me'nnxmg). The name of 
a wonderful sword lent by Wittich to 
Siegfried. See Siegfried. 

Mi-nerVa (4). (Or. f R mi. Myth.) 
The goddess of wisdom, poetry, spin¬ 
ning, weaving, and the various arts 
and sciences. She was not born like 
others, but sprang forth fully armed 
from the brain of Jove. 

Minerva Press. The name of a \ 
printing establishment in Leaden hall | 
Street, London, from which, during i 
the latter part of the last century and I 
the early part of the present century, 
was issued a large number of mawk¬ 
ish and trashy, but very popular 
novels, which were widely distributed 
by means of the circulating libraries. 
Charles Lamb describes their heroes 
as “ persons neither of this world, 
nor of any conceivable one; an end¬ 
less string of activities without pur¬ 
pose. of purposes without a motive/’ 

In this respect, Bums, though not perhaps 
absolutely a great poet, belter manifested his 
capability, better proved, the truth of his 


genius, than if he had, by his own strength, 
kepi the whole Minerva. Press going to the 
end of his literary course. Carlyle. 

Scarcely in the Jiinerva Press is there rec¬ 
ord of such burprifciug, infinite, and inextri¬ 
cable obstructions to a wedding or a double 
wedding. Carlyle. 

MinTiS. One of the heroines in Scott’s 
novel of ** The Pirate;” sFter to 
Brenda. She is distinguished by a 
credulous simplicity and fober vanity, 
and by talents, strong feelings, and 
high-minded enthusiasm. 

Mi/nQs. [Gr. Mmo?.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Euro pa, 
the brother of Rhadamanthus, and 
the father of Deucalion and Ariadne. 
He was a king and lawgiver in Crete, 
and so distinguished for his incor¬ 
ruptible justice, that, after death, he 
was made supreme j udge in the lower 
world. 

Min'o-taur. [Lnt. Minot mums. Gr. 
Mtv^rai'oo?, bull of Minos.] { Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) A celebrated monster 
with the head of a bull and the Iwdy 
of a man, the fruit of Pasiphae’s most 
unnatural passion for a bull. He was 
shut up in the Cretan labyrinth, and 
fed with young men and maidens 
whom Athens was obliged to supply 
every year, until Theseus finally 
killed him with the help of Ariadne. 
See Ariadne and Theseus. 

Minstrel of the Border. A name 
sometimes given to Sir Walter Scott. 
See Border Minstrel. 

Once more by Newark’s castle gate. 

Long left without a warder, 

I stood, looked, listened, and with thee. 
Great Minstrel of the Border. Wordsworth. 

Mirabeau-Tonneau. See Barrel- 
Mirabeau. 

Mir'S-bel. 1. A traveled Monsieur in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s 44 Wild- 
goose Chase; ” represented as a great 
detier of all ladies in the way of mar¬ 
riage, and a very dissipated and licen¬ 
tious fellow. 

2. The name of two characters 
in Farquhar’s comedy, 41 The Incon¬ 
stant,”— an old gentleman and his 
son; the former of an odd compound 
between the peevishness incident to 
his years and his fatherly fondness 
for his son; the latter an incorrigible 
debauchee. 
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He sat down at table with them, and they . 
began to drink and indulge themselves In j 
gross jokes, while, like Mira*l, . . their i 

prisoner had the heavy task of receiving their 
insolence as wit, answering theii insults with 
good-humor, and withholding tram them the 
opportunity which they sought of engaging 
him in a quarrel, that they might have a pre¬ 
tence for misusing him. Sir W. Scott. 

Mar'S-bell. A character in Congreve's ( 
comedy, “ The Way of the World.'" 

Miraculous Child. [Fr. L' Enfant 
du Miracle .] An appellation popu- - 
larly given to Henri Charles Ferdi- - 
nand Marie Dieudonne d"Artois, Doc 
de Bordeaux, better known as the 
Comte de Chambord, and as the rep- ; 
resentative of the elder branch of the J 
home of Bourbon, and of its claims | 
to the throne of France. He was a 

e isthumuiis child of the Duke of i 
erri. the second son of Charles X., ' 
having’ been bom Sept. 2d, 1820. [ 
nearly seven months after his father's ; 
death. As presumptive heir to the j 
crown, his birth occasioned great re- i 
joicing, and he was christened amid 1 
circumstances of unusual pomp, with 
water brought by M. de Chateau- j 
briand from the river Jordan. 
Mir'a-mSnt. An honest and testy old j 
man, in* Fletcher’s comedy of ** The i 
Elder Brother," who admires learn- j 
mg’ without much more of it than 
enables him to sign his name. 

Miranda. A daughter of the princely 
magician, Prospero, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Tempest;” brought up on a desert j 
island, with the delicate spirit Ariel | 
and the savage and deformed Caliban i 
for her only attendants and acquaint- j 
ances. Ferdinand, the son of the ! 
king of Naples, having been ship- ; 
wrecked on The island, falls in love 
with her at once, but cannot obtain j 
her father’s consent to their union | 
till he has proved the depth and I 
sincerity of his affection by self- ■ 
restraint, obedience, and the lowest j 
menial services. j 

la ber retired chamber, . . . she was in j 
fancy . . . identifying herself with the simple j 
yet noble - minded JJirama, in the isle of 
wonder and enchantment Sir W. Scott. J 

MJr'zS (4). An imaginary character, 
whose wonderful vision of the tide j 
of time, the bridge of human life, j 
and the illimitable ocean of eternity, I 


studded with countless islands, the 
abodes of the blessed, form* the sub¬ 
ject of a celebrated allegory in No. 
15D of tire “Spectator." 

The massive and ancient bridge which 
stretcher aero# the Chile vs a# now nut dimly 
visible, and resseuibleu that which Jfirza, in 
M» mi equaled vision, ha# described as trav¬ 
ersing tiie valley ot JUUgildi, Sir W. Scott. 

Such strains of nptnre a# the genius played 
In his still haunt on Bagdad’s sumrate lugh; 
He who stood visible to Jfirza'* eye, 

Never before to human sight betrayed. 

I-oI in the vale, the mists of evening spread! 
The visionary arches are not there. 

Nor the green islands, nor the shilling seas. 

Wordsworth. 

Then is Monmouth Street a Mirza's hill, 
where, in motley vision, the whole pageant 
of existence passes awfully before us, with its 
wall nn<3 jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, 
church-bells and gallows-mpe#, farce-tragedy, 
beaost-godhiKKl. — the Bedlam of creation. 

Carlyle. 

Tales, soft, Ely&ian, 

Like tho*e in the virion 
Of Jfirza. whe >, dreaming. 

He MW the li.nir hollow dell. 

Touched by the puiphet’s spell, 

Into an r<ce-*n swell. 

With its i.-ies teeming. Whittier. 

Mississippi Bubble. See Law’s 
Bubble. 

Missouri Compromise. ( Amer.Hist .) 
A name popularly given to an act of 
congress which was passed in 182b, 
and was intended to reconcile the 
two great sections that were strug¬ 
gling, the one to promote, the other 
to hinder, the extension of slavery. 
Bv this act it was determined that 
Missouri should be admitted Into the 
Union as a slave-holding State, but 
that slavery should never be estal>- 
lisfaed in any State, to be formed in 
the future, Iving to the north of lat. 
m° 30b 

Mistress of the Seas. A name some¬ 
times given to Great Britain, on ac¬ 
count of her naval supremacy. 

In the War of 1K12, onr navy, still in its in¬ 
fancy, . . . boldly entered the lists with the 
Mirtrrm of the Sms, and bore away the palm 
from many a gallant encounter. £. Everett. 

Mistress of the World. A common 
designation of ancient Rome, which 
was for centuries the grandest, richest, 
and most populous of European cities, 
and was regarded as the capital of a 
kind of universal empire. 

Mistress Koper. See Roper, Mis¬ 
tress. 
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Mite, Sir Matthew. A noted char- ! 
acter in Foote’s play of “ The Xa- 1 
bob; ” a returned £ast India mer- j 
chant, represented, as dissolute, un- | 
enerous, tyrannical, ashamed of the | 
urnble friends of his youth, hating i 
the aristocracy, yet childishly eager ■ 
to be numbered amongst them, , 
squandering his wealth on ponderers ! 
and batterers, tricking out his chair- I 
men. with the most costly hot-house | 
flowers, and astounding the ignorant | 
with jargon about rupees, lacs, and ; 
jaghires. 

Sir John Malcolm gives ns a letter worthy 
of Sir Matthew Mite, in which Clive orders 
“ two hundred shirts, the beat and finest that 
can be got for love or money.” Macaulay. 

Mitb'r&s. { Per. Mirth.) One of the 
principal gods of the ancient Persians, 
a personification of the sun. He was 
regarded as a mediator between the 
two opposite deities, Ornmzd and 
Ahriman, or the principle of good and 
the principle of evil. 

Mjolmr (m-yoFner, 48). [Probably 
from Old Noise mefj> 7, to pound, or 
r/inla, to grind. Comp. Eng. mill.] 

( ScnnrI. Myth.) The name of Thor’s 
celebrated 'hammer, — a type of the 
thunderbolt, — which, however far it 
might be cast, was never lost, as it 
always returned to his hand; and 
which, whenever he wished, became 
so small that he could put it in his 
pocket. This invaluable weapon was 
once stolen by the giant Thiym, who 
would not give it back unless he 
could have Freyja for a bride; but 
Thor disguised himself in the god¬ 
dess’s attire, and succeeded in re¬ 
covering it, whereupon he killed 
Thiym and the whole giant tribe. 
See 'Thor. 

Mne-mos / jt-ne (ne-, 26). [Gr. 
fiC'xrnrj.] {Gr. if Rom. Myth.) The 
goddess of memory, and the mother 
of the Muses. 

Mnes'thens (nes'~, 26). [Gr. Un ja- 
fleus.] A Trojan, and a companion of 
jEneas in his voyage to Italy; the 
reputed progenitor of the family of 
the Memmii in Rome. At the funer¬ 
al games by which JRneas celebrat¬ 
ed the death of his father Anchises, 


Mnestheus took part in a naval con¬ 
test, and, though not the victor, ob¬ 
tained a prize lor skill and energy. 

Modern Arris-tcph'|-nes. A name 
assumed by Samuel Foote {1720- 
1777), a celebrated English writer and 
actor of comedy. [Called also Eng¬ 
lish Aristophanes .] 

Modern Athens. 1. A name often 
given to Edinburgh, on account of 
its many noble literary institutions, 
the taste and culture of the people, 
the many distinguished men ’who 
have issued from it or resided in it, 
and the high character of its publica¬ 
tions, and also on account of a marked 
resemblance to Athens in its topo¬ 
graphical position and its general 
appearance. 

2. The same name is applied 
to Boston, Massachusetts, a city re¬ 
markable for the high intellectual 
character of its citizens, and tor its 
many excellent literary, scientific, 
and educational institutions and pub¬ 
lications. 

Modern Babylon. A name often 
given to the city of London, the larg¬ 
est city of modern, as Babylon was 
of ancient, times. 

He [‘William Saurin] was well aware that 
he should disappear in the Modem, Babylon, 
and . - . preferred to the lackeying of the 
English sm'ptfWM-acy the enjoyment of such 
provincial influence as may still be obtained 
in Ireland. SheiL 

Modem Mes'sS-H'nS. An appella¬ 
tion conferred upon Catharine II. of 
Russia (1729-1796), who had great 
administrative talent, but whose 
character, like that of her ancient 
namesake, Valeria Messalina, was in¬ 
famous on account of her licentious¬ 
ness. 

Modem Rabelais (r&briS'). A title 
given, on account of his learning, wit, 
eloquence, eccentricity, and humor, 
to William Maginn (1794-1842), the 
most remarkable magazine writer of 
his time. 

Mo'do. A fiend referred to by Shake¬ 
speare, in “ Lear, * T as presiding over 
murders. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Mod'red, Sir. A knight of the Round 
Table, the rebellious nephew of King 
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Arthur, whose wife he seduced. He 
was dain in the battle of Camlan, in 
Cornwall. [Written also Med rod 
and Mordred.] 

Mce'rse (!l|. [Gr. Holpau] {Mrth.) 
The Greek name of the Farm, or 
Tates. See Pabcje. 

Mo-ha'di, Imamu. A mysterious 
individual, of whom the Orientals 
believe that he is not dead, but is 
destined to return and combat Anti¬ 
christ before the consummation of all 
things takes place. 

“I am,” replied the dwarf, with much as¬ 
sumed gravity and di^nitv, “ the twelfth 
Imautn,— I am Mahommed iMhhwli, the guide i 
and the conductor of the faithful. An hun¬ 
dred horse.-, stand ready saddled for me and | 
mv train at the Holy City, and as marsv at the i 
City of Refuge.” Sir JV. Scott. J 

MoTiawks, or MoTiocks. See 
Tityre Tus. 

Mol-mu'ti-us, Dtm-w&l'lo (mol- 
muo-hl-us). A legendary or mythical 
king of Britain; said to have’estab¬ 
lished the Molmutine laws, by which 
the privilege of sanctuary was be¬ 
stowed upon temples, cities, and the ! 
roads leading to them, and a like pro- I 
tection given even to plows. 

Mblnmtim made our laws; 

Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and called 
Himself a king. Mak. 

Moloch- [Heb. moleck, king.] 

( Myth .) The name of the chief god 
of the Phoenicians, frequently men¬ 
tioned in Scripture as the god of 
the Ammonites. Human sacrifices, 
particularly of children, were offered 
at his shrine. Two fires were kin¬ 
dled before the image of the god, 
and through these the miserable vic¬ 
tims were compelled to pass, while 
the priests, to drown their cries, made 
a deafening noise upon instruments 
of various kinds. It was chiefly in 
the valley of Tophet, — that is, the 
valley of ** the sound of drums and 
cymbals,” — to the east of Jerusalem, 
that this brutal idolatry was perpe¬ 
trated. Solomon built a temple to 
Moloch upon the Mount of Olives, 
and Manasseh long after imitated his 
impiety by making his son pass 
through the fire kindled in honor of 
this deity. In the fantastic demon¬ 


ological system of Wierus, Moloch is 
called prince of the realm of tears. 
Milton lias described his character in 
the following lines; — 

First Jfotoch, horrid kiss - , besmeared with 

blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears; 
Though, for tlio su/i&e of drums and timbrels 
loud, 

Their children's cries unheard, that passed 
through fire 

To his prrim idol. Him the Ammonite 
“Worshiped in Rabtu and her watery plain, 
la Argi«b and in Busan, to the stream 
Of utmost Anion. Ivor content with such 
Audacious nehri:iw>?h»-#«l, the wisest heart 
OF Solomon he led, by fraud, to build 
His temple rlrhc apuxht the temple of God, 
On that opprobrious hill; ansi inode hiscnrnve. 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet 
thence 

And black Gehenna called, the type of Hell. 

Par. Lott, Lh. I. 

The name has passed into common 
use as a designation of any dread and 
irresistible influence at whose shrine 
evert' thing must be offered up, even 
as the deluded father of old sacrificed 
his child to the terrible Idol. 
Mom'mur. The name of an imagi¬ 
nary city, where Oheron, king of the 
fairies, was once supposed to hold his 
court. 

Mo'tnns. [Gr. Muao?.] ( Gr. if Mom. 
Myth.) The god of raillery and ridi¬ 
cule, said to be a son of Xox, or night. 
Monarqne, Le Grand. See Grand 
Monarque, Le. 

MS-nimT-a. The heroine of Otway’s 
tragedy of 44 The Orphan.” 

Dread o’er the scene the prhosi of Ham let stalks; 
Othello rages; p ourMommia mourn.-. 

And Belvidera pours her soul in love. 

Thomson- 

MonT-plief, Bichard. A servant of 
Nigel OHfaunt in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel, u The Fortunes of Nigel; ” an 
honest, self-willed, conceited, pedan¬ 
tic Scotchman. 

M6nk'bam§. See Oldeuck, Jona¬ 
than. 

Monk Lewis. Matthew Gregory 
Lewis (1773-1818) ; — so called from 
being the author of a celebrated novel 
entitled u The Monk.” 

Monk of Westminister. A designa¬ 
tion sometimes given to Richard of 
Cirencester, or Rieardus Corinensis, 
an eminent monkish historian of the 
fourteenth centaiy, of the Benedictine 
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monastery of St Peter, at Wesfcmln- ! 
ster. * j 

Monster, The. A name popularly ! 
given to Ren wick Williams, a wretch | 
who prowled nightly through London, | 
secretly armed with a sharp, double- j 
edged knife, with which he shocking¬ 
ly wounded numbers of women whose 
respectable appearance attracted his ; 
attention. He was tried and con- | 
victed on a variety of these charges, j 
July 8,171*0. 

Monster, The Green-eyed.. See 
GKEEN-EYED MONSTER. 

Mon'ta-giie. The head of a noble 
house in Verona, at deadly enmity 
with the house of Capulet, in Shake¬ 
speare's tragedy of “ Romeo and 
Juliet. 1 ’ See Capulet, Lady. 

Montesinos (mon-tS-se'nos). [Sp-, 
from uwnitshm, bred or found in 
a forest or mountain, from nwnte, 
mountain, forest.] A legendary hero 
whose history and adventures are 
described in the ballads and romances 
of chivalry. Having received some 
cause of offense at the French court, 
he is said to have retired into Spain, 
where, from his fondness for wild and 
mountainous scenery, he acquired the 
name by which he became so cele¬ 
brated, and which has been given to 
a cavern in the heart, of La Mancha, 
supposed to have been inhabited by 
him. This cavern has been immor¬ 
talized by Cervantes in his account of 
the visit of Don Quixote to the Cave 
of Montesinos. It is about sixty feet 
in depth. Entrance is much more 
easily effected at the present day than 
in Cervantes’s time, and it Is fre¬ 
quently resorted to by shepherds as 
a shelter from the cold and from 
storms. See Durandarte. 

Montieello, Sage of. See Sage of 
Monticello. 

Montsaivage. See St. Graal. 

Monumental City. The city of 
Baltimore; — so called from” the 
monuments which it contains. 

What, under the circumstances, would not 
have been the fete <rf the Monumental City, of 
Harrisburg, of Philadelphia, of Washington, 
the capital of the Union, each and every one 
of which would have lain at the rnencv of the 
enemy? E. Everett. 


Mop'sus. [Gr. Melons.] A shepherd 
in Virgil's tittli Eclogue, who, with 
Menalcas, celebrates in amuebman 
verse the funeral eulogium of Daph- 
nis. 

Mor'dred. A knight of the Round 
Table, distinguished for iris treachery. 
See Moored. 

Moreno, Don Antonio (don Sn- 
to'ne-o mo-ra/no). The name of a 
gentleman of Barcelona, who figures 
in Cervantes’s *• Don Quixote.’’ He 
entertains the Don with mock-heroic 
hospitality. 

More of More-Hall. See Dragon 
of Wantley. 

Mor'gS-ddur, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated in the old 
romances of chivalry. 

Morgaine la Ede tmor'g&n' It fa). A 
fairy, sister of King Arthur. She 
revealed to him the intrigues of 
Lancelot and Geneura. [Written also 
Morgana.] See Fata Morgana. 

You have had, I imagine, a happy journey 
through Fairy-land,—all full of heroic ad¬ 
venture, and high hope, and wild minstrel- 
like delusion, like the gardens of Morgaine la 
See. Sir IV. Scott. 

Mor'gSn. A feigned name adopted 
by Bel arias, a banished lord, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Cymbeline.” 

Morgante (mor-ganda). The hero 
of Pulci’s romantic poem entitled 
“Morgante Maggiore.” He is a 
ferocious pagan giant, whom Orlando 
attacks, conquers, and converts to 
Christianity. He becomes the fast 
friend of Orlando, and acquires great 
renown for his gentleness, generosity, 
kindness of heart, and chivalrous de¬ 
fense of ladies in distress. He dies 
of the bite of a crab, as if to show on 
what trivial chances depends the life 
of the strongest. See Orlando. 

As for the giant Morgante , he always spoke 
very civil things of him; for, though he was 
one of that monstrous brood who ever were 
intolerably proud and brutish, he still be¬ 
haved himself like a civil and well-bred per¬ 
son. Cervantes, Trans. 

Mor'gi-a'na. A female slave of AH 
Baba In the story of the w Forty 
Thieves” in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” 

He went to work in this preparatory lesson, 
not unlike Morgiana, . . . looking into all the 
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Teasels ranged before him, one after another, 
to ace vrhat they contained- JLUdLem. 

ICor'gl&y. [Celt, y/wr, mater, large, 
great, and yimj\ a crooked sword. 
Ciuy»usrt, or yluyuiort y is an inver¬ 
sion of the word.] The sword of Sir 
Be vis of Southampton ; so lamous 
that it became a general name for a 
sword. 

Morgue the Fay. See Morgaixe 
la Fee and Fata Morgasa. 

MorTiault, Sir. A knight who makes 
a great figure in some of the ro¬ 
mances of chivalry, particularly in 
that of u Meliadus.” [Written"also 
Moraunt, .Marhous, Morliaus, 
31 orb olf, Morhou It.] 

IdCorTey, Mrs. An assumed name 
under which Queen Anne corre¬ 
sponded with the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough. See Freeman, Mks. 

Mor'mdn. The last of a pretended 
line of Hebrew prophets, descril^d as 
existing among a race of Israelities, 
principally the descendants of .Joseph, 
son of the patriarch .Jacob, who are ta¬ 
bled to have emigrated from Jerusa¬ 
lem to America about six hundred 
years before Christ. This imaginary 
prophet is said to have written the 
book called ” The Book of Mormon,” 
which contains doctrines upon which 
the ** Mormons,” or u Latter-day 
Saints, 1 ’ found their faith; but the 
real author was one Solomon Spal¬ 
ding (1761-18161, an inveterate scrib¬ 
bler, who had in early life been a 
clergyman. The woric fell into the 
hands of Joseph Smith (1803-1844), 
who claimed it as a direct revelation 
to himself from heaven, and, taking 
it as his text and authority, began 
to preach the new gospel of u Mor- 
monism.” 

MLoming Star of the Information. 

A title often bestowed upon John 
Vycliffe (d. 1384), the first of the 
reformers. 

JKr“ ” When the lamentable ignorance 
and darkness of God's truth had over¬ 
shadowed the whole earth, this man, 
Wyelifife. stepped forth Eke a valiant 
champion, unto whom it nrnv justly be 
applied that is spoken, in the book called 
Eedesiascteos (chap. i. ver. 6). of one Si¬ 
mon, the son of Oims. *• Even as the morn¬ 


ing star being In the middest of a cloud, 
and sj» the moon t*elng fail in her course, 
and as tne bright beams cf the sun.' so 
cloth he shine and glister in the temple 
and church of God." J. Fax*. 


It ye.life will ever be remembered as a good 
and great man, an ad* » cate of eedfeiastleal 
independence, an unfailing foe to jmpbh 
tyranny, a translator of Scripture into our 
mother tongue, and an inuuetricus- ii:~tructor 
ot the people in their own rude but ripening 
dialect May he not t>e justly >t* led the 
**J taming Ftar oj Hut Mej arhmticm t ” £ad£e. 


| Mor r phtefls ( 28 ). [Gr. Moppet's.] ( Gr. 
j if j Rum.' Myth.) The god of dreams, 
I a son of Somnus, or sleep. 


! Mor'rfce, GiL The hero of a cele¬ 
brated Scottish ballad; represented 
as the son of an earl, whose name is 
not mentioned, and the wife of Lord 
Barnard, a Lk hauld baron.” On Gil 
Mortice's sending a message to his 
mother requesting her to come to 
him, and accompanying the mes.-age 
with a gay mantle of her own work¬ 
manship, by way of token. Lord Bar- 
! nard. who had never seen him, stip- 
| posed him to be a paramour of the 
baroness. He went out. therefore, in 
a great rage, to .-eek revenge, and 
finding GilMorrice in the greenwood, 
slew' hint with his broadsword, stuck 
the bloody head upon a spear, and 
gave it to the meanest of his at¬ 
tendants to earn'. On returning to 
the castle, w'here the lady was watch¬ 
ing his coining u wi' me’ikle dule and' 
doune,” he upbraided her with her 
adulterous love. 

u But when she leaked cm Gil Jforriee’ head. 
She never spake words bnt three: 

* I never bare no child but ane. 

And ye \e slain him craeffie.’" 

4W This pathetic tale suggested the 
plot, of Home’s tragedy of *• Douglas.” 
The word *■ Gil •' Is the same as ** Childe ” 
(pronounced child), a title formerly pre¬ 
fixed to the surnames of the oldest sons 
of noble families, while they had not as 
yet succeeded to the titles of their ances¬ 
tors, ©r gained new ones by their own 
prowess. 

Morris, Peter. The pseudonvmons 
author of a work entitled u f*eter's 
I Letters to his Kinsfolk,” published 
i in 3819, and written by John Gibson 
1 Lockhart. It gives graphic sketches 
I of Scottish, men and manners at that 
time. 
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Mor§. [Lat.] ( Gr. <£ Rom. Myth.) A j 
deified personification of death, rep¬ 
resented as the daughter of Erebus 
and Nox. 

Mortality, Old. See Old Mon- j 

TALITY. 

Mart an. A retainer of the Earl of : 
Northumberland, in the Second Part j 
of Shakespeare's '* King Henry IV.” j 

Ma'rus MuPti-cati'lis Mania. A j 
wild, reckless spirit of speculation j 
which seized upon people, even those j 
of intelligence, in the United States, j 
about the year 1835, and which led j 
them to purchase and cultivate mul- l 
berry-trees at fabulous prices, with 
the view of rearing the silkworm. ^ It 
soon died out, however,but not with¬ 
out great losses having been sustained 
by the deluded. 

Mor'ven. A kingdom spoken of in 
the poems of 0»sian, of which Fingal 
was the ruler, supposed to represent 
Argyleshire and the adjoining parts 
of the West Highlands, but of whose 
existence there is absolutely no evi¬ 
dence. 

Moses. See Primrose, Moses. 

Most Catholic Majesty. See Cath¬ 
olic Majesty. 

Most Christian Doctor. [Lat. Doc¬ 
tor Christianissi/nus .] 1. An appella¬ 
tion bestowed on Jean Chariier de Ger- 
m m {1363-1429}, one of rhe most em¬ 
inent and learned divines of his age. 

2. The same title was given to 
Nicolas de Cusa, Cuss, or Cusel {1401- 
1464}, a celebrated German philoso¬ 
pher and cardinal. 

Most Christian King, or Majesty. 
[Lat. Chrt t'nnmimm RexJt A name 
given by Pope Stephen III., in 755, 
to Pepin the Short of France, and by 
the council of Savonni eres, in 859, 
to Charles the Bald; bat it did not 
become the peculiar appellation of 
the sovereigns of that country until 
1469, when Pope Paul II. conferred 
it upon Louis XL It has been justly 
said that never was the name of 
Christian less deserved. His tyranny 
and oppressions obliged his subjects 
to enter into a league against him; 
and four thousand persons were ex¬ 


ecuted publicly or privately in his 
merciless reign. 

Most Paithful Majesty. A title 
given, in 1748, by Pope Benedict 
XIV., to John V., king of Portugal. 

Most Learned of the Homans. 
[Lat. A ruditusim as Ronianorum.] A 
title bestowed upon Marcus Terentius 
Varro (b. c. 116-27), on account of 
his vast and varied erudition in 
almost every department of litera¬ 
ture. He was so called bv Quintil¬ 
ian, by Cicero, and by St. Augustine. 
According to his own statement, he 
wrote four hundred and ninety books. 

Most Methodical Doctor. [Lat. 
Doctor Ordmatissimm.] An honorary- 
title given to John Bassol (d. 1347), 
a distinguished Scotch philosopher, 
and a disciple of Duns Scotus, on 
account of the clear and accurate 
manner in which he lectured and 
composed. His master greatly ad¬ 
mired him, and used to say,“ If only 
Bassol be present, I have a sufficient 
auditory.” 

Most Besolute Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Rtsoiutissimus.] A name given to 
Durand de St. Pomyain (d. 1332). a 
member of the order of Dominicans, 
and a scholastic philosopher distin¬ 
guished as an opponent of the realism 
of Scotus and his followers. His style 
is said to have been characterized "by 
a singular energy, and freedom from 
all periphrasis and ambiguity”. 

Moth. 1. A page to Don Adriano de 
Armado. in Shakespeare’s “Love’s 
Labor ’s Lost.” 

4Sgr- “ To the stiff, weak, melancholy 
Armado is opposed the little Moth, who, 
light as his name, is all jest and playful¬ 
ness, versatility and cunning.” 

Grrvinvs , Trans. 

2. A fain”, in Shakespeare’s “ Mid¬ 
summer-Night’s Dream.” 

Mother Ann. A title conferred upon 
Ann Lee (1735-1784), the “spiritual 
mother ” and leader of the society of 
Shakers, and the name by which she 
Is familiarly known among the mem¬ 
bers of that sect. She is regarded as 
a second manifestation of the Christ 
under a female form, Jesus being the 
male manifestation. 
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Mother Bunch. 1. A celebrated ale- 
wife, apparently of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, mentioned by 
Dekker in his ** Sariromastix,” 160:2; 
and in Iti'S-i was published “ FasquiFs 
Jests, mixed with Mother Bunch's 
Merriments.” 

Wit that shall make thy name to last, 

When Tarieton’s jebts are rotten. 

And George a-Green and Mother litmck 
Shall all be quite forgotten. 

Hit and Drollery, 1082. 

2. The subject of a book, former¬ 
ly very popular, entitled ** Mother 
Bunch’s Closet newly broke open, 
containing Bare Secrets of Art and 
Nature, tried and experimented by 
Learned Philosophers, and recom¬ 
mended to all Ingenious Young Men 
and Maids, teaching them, in a Nat¬ 
ural Wav, how to get Good Wives 
and Husbands. By a Lover of Mirth 
and Hater of Treason. In Two Farts, 
London, 12°, 1700.” The following 
extract from the work may serve as 
a specimen of its contents. 

jg^jr* - A Way to tell who must be your 
Husband. — Take a St. Thomas's onion, 
pare it. and lay it on a clean handker¬ 
chief under your phiow; pot on a clean 
smock; and. as yon He down, lay your 
arras abroad, and say these words: — 
‘Good St Thomas, do me rijrbt, 

And bring- my love to me this night, 

That X may view him in the face. 

And in my arms may 1dm embrace.* 
Then, lying on thy back with thy arms 
abroad, go to sleep as soon as yon can, 
and in your first sleep you shall dream 
of him who Is to be your husband, and 
he will come and offer to kiss yon; do not 
hinder him, but catch him in thv arms, 
and strive to hold him. for that is he. 
This I have tried, and It was proved 
true.* 5 

u Now that we have fairly entered 
into the matrimonial chapter, we must 
needs speak of Mother Bunch; not the 
Mother Bunch whose feirv tales are re¬ 
peated to the little ones, hut she whose 
‘cabinet.’’ when broken open, reveals so 
many powerful love-spells. It is Mother 
Bunch who teaches the blooming damsel 
to recall the fickle lover, or to fix the 
wandering gaze of the cautious swain, 
attracted by her charms, yet scorning the 
fetters of the person, and dreading the 
still more fearful virion of the church¬ 
warden, the constable, the justice, the 
warrant, and the jail” Q<t. Rev. 

Mj though® naturally turned to Master B. 
My speculations about him were uneasy and 


manifold, — whether his Christian name was 
Benjamin, Bnsextile tfrom his having been 
bom in leap-yearBartholomew, or Bill; 
. . . whether In* could have beta 

kith and kin to sin illustrious lady who hright- 
er.« d iuv «.v. :i childhood, and Issul come of the 
Mood of the brilliant Mother Jitmek. Dickens. 

Mather Ca/rey ill j. A name which oc¬ 
curs in the expression ** Mother Ca¬ 
rey’s chickens,” which is applied by 
sailors to the ProctUaria pd tgica. or 
stormy petrel, a small oceanic bird 
vulgarly supposed to be seen only be¬ 
fore a storm, of which it is regarded as 
the harbinger. According to Yarrell, 
the distinguished ornithologist, ** The 
name of * Mother Carey’s chickens’ 1 
is said to have been originally be¬ 
stowed upon the stormy petrel by 
Captain Carteret’s sailors, probably 
from some celebrated ideal hag of 
that name.” Others regard the words 
as a characteristic English corrup¬ 
tion of “* Mater cava" (that is, dear 
Mother), an affectionate appellation 
said to be given by Italian sailors 
to the Virgin Mary — the special pa¬ 
troness of mariners — for her kind¬ 
ness in sending these messengers to 
forewarn them of impending tem¬ 
pests; but this explanation is rather 
ingenious than probable. When it 
is snowing. Mother Carey is said by 
the sailors to be plucking her goose*; 
and this has been supposed to be the 
comical and satirical form assumed 
by a myth of the old German my¬ 
thology’ that described the snow ks 
the feathers faffing from the bed of 
the goddess Holda, when she shook 
it in making it. 

Among the tmsolvable riddles which nature 
propound* to mankind, we may reckon the 
question. Who is Mother Carey, and where 
does she rear her chickens ? if. Bridge. 

Mother Company. See Company, 
John. 

Mother Doffgl&ss. A famous pro¬ 
curess of the "last century. Foote 
represents her in The Minor.” in 
the character of Mrs. Cole. She re¬ 
sided 44 at the north-east comer of 
Co vent Garden,” where she died June 
10. 1761. Her house was superbly 
famished, and decorated with ex¬ 
pensive pictures by old masters. 

I question whether the celebrated Mother 
Dovglcm herself ewild have made such a 
figure In an est&mporaneous altercation. 

Smollett. 
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Mother Goose. 1 . The feigned nar¬ 
rator of a celebrated volume of fairy 
tales ( fc * Contes de ma Mere i'Oye ”}, 
written by Charles Berrault, and first 
published, under the name of Ids 
infant son, Perraiilt d'Armancourt, 
in 1697- Of the ten stories in tills 
work, seven are to be found in the 
u Tentamerone.” 

2. The fictitious writer or compiler 
of the collection of ancient nursery 
rhymes known as “Mother Goose's 
Melodies.” 

4£gr- This 4i Mother Goose 55 is not an 
imaginary personage, as is commonly 
supposed, She belonged to a wealthy 
fomily in Boston, Massachusetts, where 
she was born, and resided for many years. 
Her eldest daughter, Elizabeth Goose, was 
married, by the celebrated Cotton Mather, 
on the 8th of June, 1715. loan enterpris¬ 
ing and industrious printer by the name 
of Thomas Fleet, and, in due time, gave 
birth to a son. Mother Goose, like all 
good grandmothers, was in ecstasies at 
the event; her jov was unbounded; she 
spent her whole rime in the nursery, and 
in wandering about the house, pouring 
forth, in not the most melodious strains, 
the songs and ditties which she had 
learned in her younger days, greatly to 
the annoyance of the whole neighbor¬ 
hood, — to Fleet in particular, who was 
a man fond of quiet. It was iu vain he 
exhausted his shafts of wit and ridicule, 
and every expedient he could devise. It 
was of no use; the old lady was not thus 
to be put down ; so, like others similarly 
situated, he was obliged to submit. His 
shrewdness, however, did not forsake 
him : he conceived the idea of collecting 
fee songs and ditties as they came from 
his good mother-in-law, and snch as he 
could gather from other sources, and 
publishing them for the benefit of the 
world — not forgetting himself. This he 
did, and soon brought out a book, the 
earliest known edition of which bears the 
following title: ** Songs for the Nursery ; 
or. Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. 
Printed by T. Fleet, at his Printing-house, 
Pudding Lane [now Devonshire Street], 
1719. Price, two coppers.” The adop¬ 
tion of this title was in derision of his 
mother-in-law. and was perfectly charac¬ 
teristic of the man. as he was never known 
to spare his nearest Mends in his raillery, 
or when he could excite laughter at their 
expense. 

Mother Hubbard. The subject of 
an old and well-known nursery 
rhyme. 


Mother Hubberd. The feigned nar¬ 
rator of Spenser's poem entitled 
u Mother Hubberd's Tale,” which is 
a satire upon the common modes 
of rising in Church and State, and 
which purports to be one of several 
tales told to the author by bis friends, 
to beguile a season of sickness. 

Mother Uicneven. See Xicxevex. 

Mother of Cities. [Arab. Amu al 
JBalwL] A title given by Orientals, 
on account of its antiquity, to Balkh, 
the capital city of the province of the 
same name (the ancient kingdom of 
Bactria), which is subordinate to the 
khanate of Bokhara. 

Mother of Presidents. A name fre¬ 
quently given, in the United States, 
to the State of Virginia, which has 
furnished six presidents to the Union. 

Mother of States. A name sometimes 
given to Virginia, the first settled 
of the thirteen States which united 
in the declaration of independence. 
From the large amount of territory 
originally included under this name 
have been formed the States of Ken¬ 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
West Virginia. 

Mother of the Camps. [Lat. Mater 
Castrorum.] A title given by the 
Roman legions in Gaul to Victoria, 
or Victorina, after the death of her 
son Victorians (a. d. 268), one of 
the Thirty Tyrants. See Thirty 
Tyrants. 

Mother of the Gods. See Cybele. 

Mother Shipton. The subject of a 
popular tale of ancient, but uncertain 
date, and of unknown authorship, 
entitled “ The Strange and Wonder- 
ful History and Prophecies of Mother 
Shipton, plainly setting forth her 
birth, life, death, and burial.” 

Mouldy. A recruit, in the Second 
Part of Shakespeare's “ King Henrv 
IV.” 

Mound City. A name popularly given 
to St. Louis, Missouri, on account of 
the numerous artificial mounds in the 
neighborhood of the site on which the 
city is built. 

Mountain, The. [Fr. La Montague .] 
A name given to the Jacobins, or 
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extreme democratic politicians!, in the , 
National Convention of France, from j 
their occupying the highest benches. 
Of this formidable party, Collot 
d'Herbois, Danton, Marat, Robes- ; 
pierre, and St. Just were the princi- j 
pal members. Brissot first used the 
term In the Constitutional Assembly, , 
in contrasting the Jacobins with the I 
Aristocrats. The expression is still j 
in use on the continent of Europe, ! 
as applied to the extreme radicals, 
or 14 the left.” 

Mount Badon. See Badon. Mount. 
Mount Caf (kaf). {Mohammedan 
J fifth.) A fabulous mountain en- ; 
circling the earth, — supposed to be I 
a circular plain or flat disc,—as a J 
ring encircles the finger. It is the ; 
home of giants and fairies, and rests j 
upon the sacred stone Sakhrat. See j 
Sakiirat. [Written also Mount ! 
Kaf.] | 

Mount Mem. See Meeu. | 

Mu.c / kle-baek'it, SSun'ders {mnk / - 1 
1-). An old iLherman in Sir Walter ! 
Scott's novel of 44 The Antiquary.” | 
Mn.c'kle-wrath, Ha-bakHrak (miik'- j 
1-rawth). A fanatic preacher in i 
Scott’s ** Old Mortality.” i 

Muggins. See Huggins and Mug¬ 
gins. 

Mul'ci-ber. [Lat.] (Rom. Mypi.) A 
surname of Vulcan. For tailing the 
part of Juno against Jupiter, in a 
quarrel 'between the two deities, the 
latter seized him by the leg and | 
hurled him down from Olympus. He j 
•was a whole day in falling; but, in ! 
the evening, he came down in the isl- ! 
and of Lemnos, where he was kindly ] 
received and taken care of. See j 
Vulcan. j 

Nor was Ms name unheard or unadored 
In ancient Greece; and in Anscmian land J 



Sheer o’er the crystal battlements; from mam 
To noon he fell, from n<v.n to dewy eve, S 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun j 
Dropped from the zenith like a falling star, 

On Lemnos, the JEgean Me. Mhon. j 

MtU/la. A poetical name given by \ 
Spenser to the Awbeg,—a tributary j 
of the Blackwater,—in Ireland, near I 
which he lived for many yearn. 1 


As erst the hard by Mzdla’s silver stream. 

Oft as be told of deadly dolorous plight. 
Sighed ui, k>t sung, ana did in tears indite. 

Shenztone. 

MulTer, Maud. The heroine of a 
ballad by Whittier, having this name 
for its title. 

MulTion,Mor'de-eai £inul ; yun). One 
of the interlocutors in the ** Noctes 
Ambrosiaiue " of Wilson, Lockhart, 
&c.; a purely Imaginary character, 
designed to represent, very generally, 
the population of Glasgow and its vi¬ 
cinity. Wilson also used the name 
as a 7tum de jAumt. 

Mum'bo Jum'bo. A strange bug¬ 
bear, common to all the Mandingo 
towns, and resorted to by the negroes 
as a means of discipline." 

JJ5p* 414 On the 7th of December, 1795, 
I departed from Konjour, and slept at a 
Tillage called M 25 .Ha {< r Mallaing}; and, on 
the 8th, about noon, I arrived at Kalor, 
a considerable town, near the entrance 
into which I observed, hanging upon a 
tree, a sort of masquerade habit, made 
of the bark of trees, which I was told, on 
inquiry, belonged to Mumbo J umbo. This 
is a strange bugbear, common to the Man- 
dingo towns, and much employ ed by the 
pagan natives in keeping their women in 
subjection; for, as the Kaffirs are not 
restricted in the number of their wives, 
every one marries as many as he can con¬ 
veniently maintain.; and, as it frequent¬ 
ly happens that the ladies do not agree 
among themselves, family quarrels some¬ 
times rise to such a height, that the au¬ 
thority of the husband ran no longer pre¬ 
serve peace in his household. In such 
cares, the Interposition of Mumbo Jumbo 
is called in, and is always decisive. This 
strange minister of justice {who is sup¬ 
posed to he either tm husband himself 
or some person instructed by him), dis¬ 
guised in the dress that has been men¬ 
tioned, and armed with the mi of public 
authority.. announces his coming by loud 
and dism il screams In the woods near the 
town. He begins the pantomime at the 
approach of night, and as soon as it is 
dark he enters the town. The ceremony 
commences with songs and dances, which 
continue till midnight, about which time 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. The unfor¬ 
tunate victim, being seized, is stripped, 
tied to a post, and severely scourged with 
Mumbo's rod, amidst the shouts and de. 
rision of the whole assembly. Daylight 
puts an end to the unseemly revel.” 

Mungo Park. 

The grand question and hope, however, Is* 
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"Will not this feast of the Tnileries* Mnmho , 
Jw/iho be a sign, perhaps, that cue guillotine i 
is to abater t ariyle. | 

Mun-eRau'sen (~sn). The putative ! 
author and. hero or a book, of travels j 
filled with the most marvelous fic¬ 
tions, compiled tram various sources, 
and first published in England, in j 
178o, by Rudolf Erich Gar-pe, an ex¬ 
patriated German- The wit and hu¬ 
mor of the work gave it great success. 
Several other editions soon appeared, 
and translations or imitations were 
brought out in German and other 
foreign languages. The name Mun¬ 
chausen is corrupted^ irotn that of 
Jerome Charles Jb rederick von Muneh- 
hausen (ITrJtMTyT), a German officer 
in the Russian service, who acquired 
a remarkable notoriety by relating 
the most ridiculously false and exag¬ 
gerated tales of hisadventures. He 
is said to have repeated the same 
stories so often, without the slightest ; 
variation in their most minute points, | 
that he came at length really to be¬ 
lieve even his most extravagant fie- j 
tions. and was highly offended if any j 
one presumed to doubt them. Vet i 
there was nothing of the braggart 
about Mm, his whole demeanor being 
that of a quiet and modest gentleman. 
He must not be confounded, as is 
sometimes the ease, with Gerlach 
Adolphus, Baron von Munchhausen 
(1688-1770), one of the founders of 
the University of Gottingen, and for 
many years a privy councilor of the 
Elector of Hanover, George II. of 
England. 

Mtm-dun'gxis. A nickname — sig¬ 
nifying t<jlncco — given by Sterne, 
in his ** Sentimental Journey,” to 
Doctor Samuel Sharp (d. 1778), an 
English tourist who traveled upon 
the continent at the same time as 
Sterne, and who published a cold, 
didactic account of what he had seen, 
disfigured by coarse libels upon the 
ladies of Italy. See Smelfungus. 

Mniriri (xrtooTim). (Scand. Myth.) 
One of Odin’s two ravens. See 
Odin. 

Muse Idmonadiere, La (la muz 
le / mo / nt / de^lrC 34). [Fr., coffee¬ 

house muse.] A sobriquet given to 


Charlotte Bourette (1714-1784, 7 a 
■trench poeteth who kept a caje wmch 
wa> frequented by aJl the wits of her 
time in Ean&. 

Muse of Greece. See Attic Muse. 

Muses. [Lat. Mum, Gr. MoDo-at.l 
( Gr. (.)• Bum. Myth.) Daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, and god¬ 
desses who presided over the differ¬ 
ent kinds or poetry, and over music, 
dancing, and the other liberal arts. 
They were nine in number; namely, 
Clio, the muse of history; Melpom¬ 
ene, of tragedy; Thalia, ot comedy; 
Euterpe, of music; '1 erpsichore, of 
dancing; Calliope, of epic poetry; 
Erato, of lyric and amatory' poetry; 
Urania, of astronomy; Polyhymnia, 
or Polynmia, of singing and rhetoric. 

Mu/sl-do'ra (9). A beautiful young 
woman who forms the subject"of an 
episode in the poem on kk Summer ” 
in Thomson’s u Seasons.” 

JEST “ Musidora was one of the fashion¬ 
able poetical sobriquets of the last cen 
tnry.” Yonge. 

Muspel (moos'pel), or Muspelheim 
(m<5os / pel-hIm). ( Sctmd . Myth.) A 
region of fire and heat, lying to the 
smith of Ginnunga-gap. * From it, at 
Ragnarbk, Surtur will collect flames, 
and set fire to the universe- 

Mntch. One of Robin Hood’s band 
of outlaws. See Robin Hood. [Writ¬ 
ten also 31 u c h, 31 i d g e.] 

Mutual Admiration Society. [Fr. 

Society d'Admiration MutmlleJ] A 
nickname popularly given in Paris 
to the Society d’Observation 31edi- 
cale. It is used in English, in a 
more general wav, usually with refer¬ 
ence to a circle or set of persons who 
are lavish of compliments on each 
other. 

"Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual 
Ad niration Society of which Shakespeare, 
and Hen Jonson,and Beaumont end Fletcher 
were members? Or to that of which Addison 
and Steele formed the center, and which gave 
ns the *‘Sn'*ct'‘tor?” Or to that where John¬ 
son, and Goldsmith, and Burke, and Rey¬ 
nolds, and Beauclerc, and Boswell, most ad¬ 
miring among all admirers, met together? 
. . . Wise ones are prouder of the title M. S. 
M. A. than of all their other honors put to¬ 
gether. Holmes. 

Myrrha (mir'ra). The heroine of 
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Lord Bvron's tragedy of " Sardanap- f 
alus.' ’ I 

Myrtle, Minnie. A pseudonym of j 
Mi's. Anna Johnson, an American ( 
authoress of the pretent day. | 

Mystical Babylon. A name often 
opprobriouslv given hv Protestants 
to Pome, or the Roman Catholic 
church, with reference to the language 
used by St. John, in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth chapters of the boot 
of initiation. where he prophetically 
foretells the downfall of some relig¬ 
ious system or tenets, which he com¬ 
pares to Babylon, once the proudest 
and most powerful city in the woild, 
but, in his time, fallen tiom its high 
and palmy state into a condition of 
utter ruin* and desolation, through its 
luxury, licentiousness, and effemi¬ 
nacy.* 
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Naglfar (n^gi-far). [Old Norse nagl, | 
a human nail, and fartL, to go, to | 
fare.] ( Scant1. Myth.) A ship con- ] 
strutted by the Giants out of dead ; 
men’s nails. On board of it the ; 
Giants will embark, at Ragnarbk, to 
give battle to the gods. J 

Na'iilds. [Lat. Xnodes , Gr. N'aicLSes.] | 
( Gr. $ &»m. Myth.) Nymphs of 
lakes, streams, and fountains. 

Nameless City. Ancient Home ; — 
so called because it had an elder and 
mysterious name, which it was death 
to pronounce. This name is said to 
have been Vdtnii r, afterward trans¬ 
lated into the Greek word 'PAut?. 
'Pc*?**?, as the Greek form of Rome, 
is first mentioned, among Grecian 
writers, by Aristotle or Theophrastus, j 
jgip* ** Thev [cert tin local names and 
nicknames] are all inferior, I think, to the 
one sacred and proverbial name which 
belonged to Rome. They take rnanv 
words to convev one idea. In one word, 
the secret qualifying name of the ancient 
city, many ideas found expression, — 
Valent ia ! Dr. Doran. 

Namo (nS/mof), or NaTnus. A semi- 
mythical duke of Bavaria, who fig¬ 
ures in old romances of chivalry as one 
of Charlemagne’s Twelve Peers. 

Nanna (n2n' r nS). ( Sc arid. Myth.) The 
wife of Baldur, famed for her piety 
and constancy. When her husband 
died, she threw herself on the funeral 
pyre, and was buried with him. 

Nantes, Edict of. See Edict of 
Nantes. 

Napoleon of Mexico. A name giv¬ 
en to Augusto Iturbide (1784—1824), 
emperor of Mexico, whose career in 
some respects bears a distant re¬ 
semblance to that of Napoleon Bo¬ 
naparte. 

Napoleon of Peace. A name some¬ 
times given to Louis Philippe, king 
of the French, in allusion to the great 
increase in wealth and the steady 
physical progress of the nation during 
Ms reign of eighteen years (1830- 


1848), — results which may be advan¬ 
tageously compared with those of the 
first empire, it is said that the king 
liked to be called by this appellation. 

Nar-eis'sus. [Gr. N'dpKicrcrcK.] ( Gr. 
<f Rom. Myth.) A son of Gephissus 
and the nymph Liriope. He was 
uncommonly beautiful, and, seeing 
his own image reflected in a foun¬ 
tain, became enamored of it, thinking 
it to be the nymph of the place. As 
the shadow was unapproachable, he 
wasted away with desire, and was 
changed into a flower, which s till 
bears his name. See Echo. 

Nastrond {n.i/strbnd, 46). [Old Norse 
rad, a corpse, and strand , strand.] 
( Scowl. Myth .) A noisome and horri¬ 
ble marsh in the under-world, where 
the impenitent will be punished in 
the future life. 

Nathaniel, Sir. A grotesque curate 
in Shakespeare’s “Love’s Labor’s 
Lost.” 

Nation of Gentlemen. A compli¬ 
mentary designation given to the 
people of Scotland by George IY., 
on occasion of a royal visit to that 
kingdom in 1822. lie is said to have 
been much struck with the quiet and 
respectful demeanor of the multitude, 
which offered a strong contrast to 
the wild enthusiasm with which he 
■was greeted at Dublin the year be¬ 
fore. 

Nation of Shop-keepers. A con¬ 
temptuous appellation bestowed upon 
j the English by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Ne-se'rS (9). [Gr. Neaipcu] The name 
of a girl mentioned by the Latin 
poets Horace, Virgil, and Tibullus; 
sometimes also introduced into mod¬ 
ern pastoral poetry as the name of a 
mistress or sweetheart. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with, the tangles of Xeatra’s hair. 

Milton. 

Ne'me-to Inon. See Hercules. 

Nem'e-sis. [Gr. Neueo-w.] {Gr. $ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Nox, or 
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of Erebus, originally a personification 
of conscience; arterwanl regarded as 
the awful and mysterious goddess of 
retribution, who avenges all wrong¬ 
doing. ami punishes and humbles the 
jaroud and presumptuous in partiou- 

O thou, who never vet of human wrong 
Lett the unbalanced scale, great Seuw^is* 
Thou whodld&tcaii the Furies from trie abyss. 
And round Ore.-tea bade them howl and hiss. 
For that unnatural retribution,—just. 

Had it been from hands lets near, — m this. 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the da*t. 

Huron. 

23*e'op-tol'e-intis. [Gr. NeowruAeito?*] 

( Gr. if Bom. Myth. ) The Ron of 
Achilles. [Called also Pyrrhus.] 
See Pyremits. 

Neph'e-lo-coc-eyg'i-S. [Gr. x«6«- 
koKOKKvyiai, clou d-cuckoo-town, from 
vedeAr?, cloud, and KQKKii;. cuckoo.] A 
town built in the clouds by the cuck¬ 
oos, in the l * Birds’’ of Aristophanes, 
a comedy intended as a satire on 
Athenian* frivolity and credulity, on 
that building of castles in the air, and 
that dreaming expectation of a life of 
luxury and ease, in which the great 
mass of the Athenian people of that 
day indulged. This imaginary city 
occupied the whole horizon, and was 
designed to cut off the gods from all 
connection with mankind, and even 
from the power of receiving sacrifices, 
so as to force them ultimately to 
surrender at discretion to the birds. 
The name occurs also in the ** Veras* 
Historic ” of Lucian, a romance 
written probably in the age of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, and composed, 
■with the view of ridiculing the authors 
of extraordinary tales. 

"Without flying to Xephelococe^;gza, or to the 
court of Queen M&b, we eon meet with sharp¬ 
ers, bullies, hard-hearted, impudent debau¬ 
chees, and. women worthy of such paramours. 

Macm&au. 

What yon do 

For bread, will taste of common grain, not 
gmpes. 

Although you have a vineyard In Champagnes, 
Much less in Xopiieiacoccugia, 

As mine was, peradventure. 

Mrs. E. B. Bmmmmg. 

Nep'tone (nep'ch’oon). [Lat. Xeptu- 
mis.] { (Jr. f Rom. Myth .) The gtwi 
of the sea and of all other waters, the 
son of Saturn and Ops, the brother 
of Jupiter, and the husband of Am- 


pbltrite. He is represented with a 
trident in his hand. 

j Ne're-idLs (Ui. [Lat. Xrrttdts , Gr. 

; Nnpt-ices.] {Or. if Jtnm. Myth.) Sea- 
nymphs. daughters of Mere us and 
j liorb. They were fifty in number, 
j and were regarded as nymphs of the 
1 Mediterranean, in distinction from 
j the Oeeanids, or nymphs of the great 
i ocean. 

| Ne'reus (9). [Gr. N^ped?.] {Gr. <f 
Bom. Myth.) A sea-god, father of 
the Nereids; described as a wise and 
unerring old man, ruling over the 
Mediterranean, or, more particularly, 
the rEgean. Sea. 

Ne-ris'sa. Portia’s waiting-woman, 
in Shakespeare’s ki Merchant of Ven¬ 
ice.” See Portia. 

45 r“ u Nerissa is ... a clever, confi¬ 
dential waiting-woman, who has caught a 
little of her lady’s elegance and romance : 
she affects to be lively and sententious, 
fells in love, and makes her fevor con¬ 
ditional on the fortune of the caskets, 
and, in short, mimics her mistress with 
good emphasis and discretion.” 

Mrs. Jameson. 

Nero of the North. A title given 
to Christian II. (1480-1559), king 
of Denmark and. Sweden, and well 
merited by him on account of his 
ferocious cruelty. 

Nes'sus. [Gr. Hewcroy.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Mytli.) A famous Centaur, who, for 
offering violence to Dejanira, was slain 
by Hercules with a poisoned arrow, 
which afterward became the cause of 
Hercules’s own death. See Deja- 

XIEA. 

Nes'tor. [Gr. Neinwp.] (Gr. <f* Bom. 
MytU) A son ofNeleus and Chloris, 
and king of Pylos in Triphvlia. He 
took a prominent part in the Trojan, 
war, acting as counselor of the other 
Grecian chiefs, but was equally dis¬ 
tinguished for his valor in the field 
of battle. Homer extols his wisdom, 
‘ustiee, bravery, and eloquence. He 
ived to m great an age that his ad¬ 
vice and authority were deemed equal 
to those of the immortal gods. 

New Albion. See Albion, New. 

New Am'si»r~dam. [D. Xiemo 

AmsitrdamJ] The original name of 
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the present city of New Tork;—given 
to it by the first settlers, who were 
Dutch." 

New Atlantis. See Atlantis, 
The New. 

Newbury, Jack of. See Jack of 
Newbury. 

New Christiajis. A name given in 
Portugal, in the fifteenth century, 
to the Jews, who, yielding to com¬ 
pulsion, suttered themselves to be 
taptized tn masse, but who in private 
remained faithful to their old religion, 
and continued scrupulously to observe 
the Mosaic ceremonies. 

New'come, Colonel. A prominent 
character in Thackeray’s novel, ** The 
Newcomes: ” distinguished for the 
moral beauty of his life. 

New'cdme, Johnny. A nickname 
for any raw, unpraetieed youth or 
person* especially any very young 
officer in the army or navy of Great 
Britain. 

“A* comes o’ taking folk on the right side, I 
trow,” quoth Caleb to himself; ** and I hup. 
snce the ill hap to s iv lie was but a Johnnie 
yetocn tie in our town, and the carle bore the 
faniOy an ill-will ever since.” Sir IT. Scott. 

New Con-nec'fei-cut (kon-net'tl-kut). 
A name formerly given to the Western 
Reserve. See Western Reserve. 

New France. An old name of Can¬ 
ada, which -was first settled and pos¬ 
sessed by the French. 

New Jerusalem. The name by 
which, among Christians, heaven, or 
the abode of the redeemed, is sym¬ 
bolized. The allusion is to the de¬ 
scription contained in the twenty-first 
chapter of the book of Berth don. 

Newlamd, Abraham. A name by 
which a Bank-ot-Eugland note was 
long known, owing to its being made 
payable to Mr. Newland, the cashier. 
An old song, fifty or sixty years ago, 
rail thus: — 

“ Tor fashion and arts, should you seek for¬ 
eign parts. 

It matters not wherever you land, 

Hebrew, Latin, or Greek, the same language 
they speak. 

The language of Abraham Sewltmd. 

Cnonrs. 

Oh Abraham Xnrltmd, notified Abraham 
XewkmdS 


With compliments crammed, you i»ay die 
and be damned. 

If you haven’t an At.raham Xewland 

New Moses. [Gr. mV cG^.] A 
designation given, by the later Greek 
writers, to Anastasius, a presbvter and 
monk of 31ount Sinai, who lived to¬ 
ward the end of the seventh century. 

New Netherlands. The name orig¬ 
inally given to the Dutch colony or 
settlements included within what is 
now the State of New York. 

| New Sweden, or New Swede'- 
land. The name given to the ter¬ 
ritory between Virginia and New 
York, while it was in the possession 
of the Swedes, who founded a col¬ 
ony here in 1627. It was afterward 
claimed by the Dutch. 

New World. A familiar name for 
the "VCesrem Hemisphere. By whom 
it was first employed is not known. 
But, from its obvious appropriate¬ 
ness, it must have been applied con¬ 
temporaneously with the discovery. 
Upon the tomb of Columbus, Ferdi¬ 
nand ordered this inscription to be 
placed: — 

“A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuovo mondo did Colon,” 

that is, To Castile and to Leon, Co¬ 
lumbus gave a New World. 

Nibelung, King. See King Nibe¬ 
lung. 

Nibelungen. See King Nibelung. 

And now has begun, in Nanei, as in that 
doomed Hall of the Xihehmgen, “a murder 
grim and great.” Carlyle. 

Nicholas, St. See St. Nicholas. 

Nick, Old. See Old Nick. 

Nickers. See Tityre Tus. 

Nick'Ie-Ben. A familiar Scottish 
name for the Devil. (See Burns’s 
u Address to the Deil-”) Ben is a 
Scotch adverb, denoting toward, or 
into, the inner apartment of a house. 
It is used adjectively and metaphor¬ 
ically to denote intimacy, favor, or 
honor. See Old Nick. 

Nickle-by, Mrs. (nik'l-bD. The 
mother of Nicholas Nicklebv, in 
Dickens’s novel of this name; a 
widow lady of no force of character, 
chiefly remarkable on account of her 
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habit of introducing, in conversation, 
topics wholly irrele\ ant to the subject 
under consideration, and of always 
declaring, when any thing unantici¬ 
pated occurred, that she had exact¬ 
ed it all along, and had prnphe.ded 
to that precise effect on divers (un¬ 
known ) occasions. 

Thin is >«t» thoroughly De-Qnincerife {like 
Mn. .VieUr *7 bin‘/m^ in j<erhont» uiad tiling 
quite inilepeudentbf the matter on the tapin'), 
that of course I cannot complain of hxs tl*us> 
writing “an infinite deal of nothing.'" 

R. SktUoH. Mackenzie. 

NiekTe-bjf, Nicholas. The hero of 
Dickens’s novel of the same name. 

Nie'nev-eri. A gigantic and malig¬ 
nant female spirit or' the old popular 
Scottish mythology. The Scottish 
poet Dunbar has given a spirited de¬ 
scription of this hag riding at the 
head of witches and fairies, sorcer¬ 
esses and elves, indifferently, upon 
the ghostly eve of All-haI!ow-ma>s. 
See his FJyring of Dunbar and 
Kennedy.’ 1 

Nicole (ne'kOB). A female servant 
of M. .Jourdain, in Moliere’s comedy, 
u Le Bourgeois Geiitilhomme,” who 
sees the folly of her master, and ex¬ 
poses it in a most natural and amus¬ 
ing manner. 

Nidhogg (ned'hbg. 46). ( Sand. 

Myth.) A terrible dragon who dwells 
in Nastrbmi, and continually gnaws 
the root of Yggdrasil, the mundane 
ash-tree. 

Niflheim. (nefd-hlm). [Old Norse 
nifl, cloud, mist, and htimr, home.] 
{&etwL MgVi.) A region of eternal 
cold, fog, darkness, and horror, on 
the north of Ginnunga-gap. It con¬ 
sisted of nine worlds reserved for 
those that died of disease, or old age, 
and was ruled over hv Hela, or 
death. [Written also N ifl he I mr, 
N iffeI h eim, Xiiflehe i m, and 
N if Ih el.] 

Nigel. See Olifauxt, Nigel. 

Nightmare of Europe. An appella¬ 
tion given to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose schemes of personal aggran¬ 
dizement and whose stupendous mil¬ 
itary successes terrified, and. for a 
time, stupefied, the nations of Eu¬ 
rope. 
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Nirn'roeL A pseudonym of Charles 
James Apperiev ;d. iS43), an Eng¬ 
lish writer on >porting subjects. He 
was for many years looked up to as 
the highest authority on all matters 
connected with the field, the road, or 
the turf. 

Nine Gods. See No v exsides . 

Lars Porsena of Clu&iuin, 

By the Mmc Gudj he swore. Macaulay. 

Nine Worthies. See Worthies, 
The Nine. 

Ni'nns. [Gr. Niro?.] { Gr. <f Rom. 
JItfiJt.) The son of Bel us, the hus¬ 
band of Semiramis, and the reputed 
builder of Nineveh and founder of 
the Assyrian monarchy. 

Ni'o-be. [Gr. NioSr.] { Gr. cf Run. 
Myth.) The daughter of Tantalus, 
and the wife of Amphlon, king of 
Thebes. On the strength of her 
more numerous progeny, she set her¬ 
self before Latona, and” her six sons 
and six daughters were in conse¬ 
quence slain by Apollo and Diana, 
while the weeping Niobe was changed 
into a stone, and transported In a 
whirlwind to the top of Mount Sip- 
vlus, where she has ever since re¬ 
mained, her tears flowing unceasing- 

iy- 

The JVtoV of nations! there she stands. 
Childless and erovrnless in her voiceless woe. 

Byron (on lioitie). 

Nip, Number. See Number Nip. 

Nipper, Susan. An attendant upon 
Florence Dombey, in Dickens’s novel 
of “Dombey and Son;” a spicy, 
though good - natured little body, 
sharp and biting, but affectionate 
and faithful. 

NiquAe (no'kt'). A female character 
in the romance of “Amadis de Gaul.” 1 
Her godmother, the faiiy Zorplu'e, 
wishing to withdraw her from the in¬ 
cestuous love of her brother Anas- 
terax, enchanted her, after having 
placed her upon a magnificent throne. 

Ni'sus. [Gr. Nhros.] A Trojan youth 
who accompanied JEneas to Italy, 
after the fall of Trov, and who is cel¬ 
ebrated for his devoted attachment 
to Eurvalus. The two friends fought 
with great bravery against the Rutu- 
lians, but at last" Nisus perished in 
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attempting the rescue of his friend 
Euiyalus, who had fallen Into the en¬ 
emy’s hands. 

Njord (n-yord, 46). ( Scand. Myth.) 
The god of the winds, and especially 
of the north wind. [Written also 
N ibrd.] 

'Toakes, John o’, or John a. j 

A fictitious character made use of j 
by lawyers in actions of ejectment, j 
usually” coupled with the name of 
John, or Torn, Styles. Many other 
names were also formerly used in 
these fictitious proceedings. John a 
Noakes and John a Styles being oft¬ 
en employed in this way, they came 
to have the appearance and reputa¬ 
tion of being very litigious charac¬ 
ters. See Doe, Sony, and Styles, 
Tom. [Written also Xokes.] 
jggp 44 Originally the name [Noakes] 
was spelled Aten Oke and Atten Oke: 
afterward, when the preposition was 
contracted, the final N adhered (as in 
some other instance?) to the name of 
the tree, giving us A-Noke, subse¬ 
quently pluraiized into Noakes. John- 
A-Noakes and his constant antagonist, 
John Atte Style, were formerly as well 
known in oar law-courts as the re¬ 
doubtable John Doe and Richard Roe of 
later times. Jaek Noakes and Tom Styles 
—the phrase by which we designate the 
ignobile vulgus — are lineal descendants 
of those litigious parties. In the Middle 
Ages, the phrase John at Style was in 
common use, to designate a plebeian: and 
it still survives in the slightly altered 
farm above given.” Lower. 

A litigated point, fairly hung up;—for in¬ 
stance, whether John o’ yokes'site nose could 
stand, in Tom o* Stiles his face, without a tres¬ 
pass or not Sterne. 

There is, in the present day, so little op¬ 
portunity of a man of fortune and family ris¬ 
ing to that eminence at the bar which is at¬ 
tained by adventurers who are as willing to 
plead for John a .Yokes rs for the first noble of 
fee land, feat I was early disgusted wife prac¬ 
tice. Sir W. Scott. 

Nod, Iiamd of. See Land of Nod. 

Noddy, Tom. ) A type of fools or 

Noodle, Tom. J folly; a popular des¬ 
ignation for any very foolish person. 

Noll, Old. See Old Noll. 

No-Popery Biots. (Scot. Eist.) A 
name given to riots at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Feb, 5, 1779; and in Lon¬ 
don, from June 2 to June 9, 1780. 


The latter were occasioned by the 
zeal of Lord George Gordon”, and 
40,000 persons are said to have taken 
part in them. In the end, 210 of the 
rioters were killed, and 248 were 
wounded, of whom 75 died after¬ 
wards in the hospitals. 

Norman Reconciliation. See La- 

MOURETTE’S KlSS. 

Nor'na. A mysterious being of super¬ 
natural powers, in Scott’s novel of 
u The Pirate.” 

4Gir* ** The character of Noma is meant 
to be an instance of that singular kind 
of insanity, during which the patient, 
while she or he retains much subtlety 
and address for , . . imposing upon oth¬ 
ers, is still more ingenious in endeav¬ 
oring to impose upon themselves.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

Noras. [Old Norse Normr, pi. of 
Noma.'] {Scand. Myth.) Three vir¬ 
gin goddesses who weave the woof 
of human destiny sitting by the As- 
gard root of the Vorld-tree” Yggdra- 
sil, which they carefully tend. Their 
names are Urda (the past), Yerdandi 
(the present), and Skulda (the fu¬ 
ture). The name is also given to 
subordinate beings, some good and 
some bad, of whom one is assigned 
to every person bom into the world, 
and determines his fate. 

North, Christopher, or Kit. A cel¬ 
ebrated pseudonym adopted by Pro¬ 
fessor John Wilson (1785-1854) in 
connection with the famous series of 
dialogues first published in u Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine ” and entitled 
“Noctes Ambrosianse,” of which he 
was the chief author. 

North Britain. A popular synonym 
of Scotland , which forms the north¬ 
ern part of the island of Britain, or 
Great Britain. 

The reviewers of Xorth Britain ,ln common, 
wife fee other inhabitants of the Scottish, 
metropolis, enjoy some advantages, unknown, 
it is believed, to their southern brethren. 

Edin. Rev. 

Northern Apostle. See Apostle 
of the North. 

Northern Athens. A name given 
to the city of Edinburgh, from a fan¬ 
cied resemblance in its appearance to 
Athens, and in allusion also to its lit¬ 
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erary and scientific institutions. See ? 
Modern Athens, 1. 

Northern Bear. A popular designa- | 
tion of Kusf-ia. 

For our^tflvc,-, we believe that in arr&ntrtn£ ; 
the terin'i of jieace lie [the 1 reucli tinperui] 
wto as little inclined to clip the cLiWn of the 
Xortfmm bzar as Mb ally. Chrkt. Examiner. , 

Northern Giant. A common desig¬ 
nation of Ru>sla, in allusion to the 
enormous size, the rapid growth, and | 
the immense power and resources of | 
that empire, which occupies the whole j 
northern portion of the eastern hem- i 
isphere, from Norway to Behring’s I 
Strait, and a large adjoining region 
in North America. 

It is bo small delight to the lovers of troth, 
freedom, and Eb/uiihI, to see that the Xorth- 
em Giniit has, by dint of to© much Jnesw, 
suffered his once-willing prey to Blip through 
his hands. JEdin . Rev. j 

Northern Harlot, The Infamous. 
[Fr. Infanit Catin <hi -Yojy/.] A 
name given to Elizabeth Petrowna 
(1709-1701), empress of Russia, in¬ 
famous for her sensuality. 

Northern He-rod'o-tus. A name 

given to Snorro Smrleson (1179- 
1241), a native of Iceland, famous as 
a poet, lawgiver, and historian. He 
lived many years at the courts of 
Norway and Sweden, and composed 
a general history of the North from 
the ancient songs of the skalds, and 
from other sources. 

Northern Semxramis. See Semib- 

AMIS OF THE XoRTH. 

North-west Territory. (Amer. 
Bid.) A region north-west of the 
Ohio River, hounded on the north by 
a line touching the southern bound¬ 
ary of lakes Erie and Michigan, and 
on the west by the Mississippi River. 
After the war of the Revolution, it 
was ceded to the federal government 
by the States owning or laying claim 
to it. A bill for Its organization was 
passed, in 1787, by the continental 
congress, which immediately began 
to exercise jurisdiction over the terri¬ 
tory ; but its full or complete organi¬ 
zation did not take place until 1799. 
See Western Reserve. 

NSrinm-be'gS. A name formerly giv¬ 


en to some now unknown subarctic 
portion of North America. 

N<jw, fumi the north 
Of Xommfjtffa. and tbu >ariiutd feore, 
Bim-tin,: their brazen dungeon, armed with 
ice 

And bib '.w and hail, and stormy gmt sand flaw, 
BturesLr, and C&cnu-, and ArfrelttH loud. 

And Tiimciai, rend the woods, and s-eas up¬ 
turn. Milton. 

Nor'v&L The name of an aged peas 
ant and his son, in Home’s tragedy 
of **■ iiougias.” 

The reflection perhaps reminded him that 
be had better, like young XorvuT* father, 
“ increase Ms store.” Melems. 

Norway, Maid of. See Maid of 
Norway. 

Novalis (no-vadis). A pseudonym 
of Friedrich von Hardenberg (1772- 
1801}, a distinguished German litte¬ 
rateur and poet. 

No-ven'si-des, or No-ven'sl-lgs. 
[Lat. norm, new, and msidzre, to 
settle.] (Rom. Myth ) A name given 
by the ancient Romans to the new 
gods received from abroad, in distinc¬ 
tion from the Indigetes, or native 
gods. Some have thought that the 
first part of the word was from nortm, 
nine, and have asserted that the 
Xovensides were nine gods to whom 
Jupiter gave permission to hurl his 
thunderbolts. But this opinion seems 
not to be supported by evidence. 

Nox. [Lat.] (Gr. cj* Rom. Myth.) 
Goddess of night; one of the most 
ancient of the deities. By her brother 
Erebus, she became the mother of 
JEther (air) and Dies (day). 

Nub'bles, KSt (nub / hlz). A char¬ 
acter in. Dickens’s “Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 

Number Nip. The same as RubtzaM, 
the famous mountain goblin of Ger¬ 
many. His history is told by Musceus 
in his u Popular Tales.” See Rube- 

ZAHL. 

Nun of Kent. See Holy Mad> of 
Ejent. 

Nu'ri-el (9). [Another form of Uriel. 
See Uriel.] In the Rabbinical my¬ 
thology, the name of an angel who 
presided over hailstorms. 

Nut-brown Maid. The subject of a 
celebrated English ballad of the same 
name, of uncertain date and origin; 
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a perfect female character, exposed, I 
like Boccaccio's Grisel&a, to the se¬ 
verest trials, submitting without a { 
murmur to unmerited cruelty, dis- i 
arming a tormentor by gentleness j 
and patience, and, finally, recom- i 
pensed for her virtues by transports j 
rendered more exquisite by her sui- | 
fering. _ f 

j®=*The most ancient form in which } 
the ballad is now exhiut is in Arnold's j 
u Chronicle." the earliest edition of which | 
is thoughr to nave been printed in 1502, 

Xt seems to have been long forgotten, but » 
was at length brought to notice b> Percy, j 
who include 1 it in hi-* ** lleliques of An- j 
cient English Poetry." This ballad has j 
been modernised by Prior, who entitled it j 
“ Henry and E nma," supposing it to i 
have been founded on the history of Lord 
Clifford, the “Skepuerd Lord.” See 
Shepherd Lord. 

Nutmeg State. A popular name, in 
America, for the State of Connecticut, 
the inhabitants of which have such 
a reputation for shrewdness that they 


have been jocosely accused of palm¬ 
ing oft* wooden nutmegs on unsus¬ 
pecting purchasers, instead of the 
genuine article. 

Nym. A follower of FalstafF, and 
an arrant rogue, in Shakespeare's 
^ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

To nhn is an old word, still com¬ 
mon among thieves, meaning to pilfer, 
to steal. 

The reader may expect me to explain the 
motives why I have so long persisted in dis¬ 
claiming the works of which T am now w:it- 
ing. To this it would be difficult to give any 
other repiv save that of Corporal Xy.ii,— it 
was the author’s humor or caprice for the 
time. Sir W. Scott . 

Nymph.s. [Lat. Xymphce , Gr. Xux«iat.] 
( Or. <f R<m. Myth.) Goddesses of an 
inferior rank, inhabiting the sea, 
rivers, lakes, fountains, woods, trees, 
mountains, <£re., and having special 
names according to the nature of 
the place in which they dwell; as, 
Oceanids, Naiads, Dryad's, Hamadry¬ 
ads, Oreads, ike. 
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O-an'nes. {Eastern Myth,) A Baby¬ 
lonian god represented as a monster, | 
half man and half fish. He lived ! 
araongM: men during the daytime, | 
instructing them in the use of letters, i 
and in the arts and sciences; but at j 
night he retired to the sea. 

Obadiah.- The name of a servant in 
Sterne’s k * Life and Opinions of Tris¬ 
tram Shandy, Gent. 1 ’ 

Oberanarm (n'bef-man). The title of j 
a novel by Etienne Pi vert de Scnan- ! 
eour (1770-184b), and the name of I 
the hero, who is a personification of J 
moral elevation unaccompanied by 
genius, a man of feeling tortured by 
the absence not only of the means of j 
action, but of all stimulus to it. 

0T>er-6n,or Oto'er-6n. (Fairy Myth.) 
The king of the fairies- He is the elf¬ 
in dwarf JE&trhh, or Albtriih, whose 
name became Afoenm or Aubenm in 
French, and subsequently in English 
Oberon. He was represented as en¬ 
dowed with magical powers, and with 
the qualities of a good and upright 
monarch, rewarding those who prac¬ 
ticed truth and honesty, and punish¬ 
ing those who acted otherwise. He 
and Titania, his wife, are fabled to 
have inhabited India, and to have 
crossed the seas to Northern Europe 
to dance by the light of the moon. 
He is familiar to all readers of Shake¬ 
speare, and has been made the sub¬ 
ject of a romantic poem by Wieland. 
having this name as its title. 

** Nay, but I most see the riders," answered 
Womba; “ perhaps they are come from Fairy¬ 
land with a message from King OVrara." 

Sir TF. Scott. 

And play the graceless robber on 
Tour grave-wed brother Oberam. 

Leigh BmxL 

O-bl'dali. The subject of an allegory 
by Dr. Johnson. In the u Rambler ” 
(No. 65}, which relates the adven¬ 
tures and misfortunes of a young man 
during the journey of a day, and is 
designed as a picture of human life. 

O-bid'i-ent. A fiend mentioned by 


Shakespeare ( u Lear,” a. iv.. sc. 1) 
as provoking men to the gratification 
of lust. See F lxbbebtigibbet, 1. 

O’Cataract, J ehu. A sobriquet given 
to John Neal sb. 17931, a versatile 
American author, on account of his 
impetuosity; adopted by him in some 
of his works as a pseudonym. 

Occidents, Maria dell 5 (mt-reA del 
ot-che-dendlt, 102). A pseudonym 
adopted by Mrs. Maria (Gowen) 
Brooks (17*95-184-3), an American 
writer, whom Southey pronounced 
*• the most impassioned and most 
imaginative of all poetesses.’ 1 She 
is best known as the author of 
Zophiei, or The Bride of Seven.’ 1 

O-ce'S-nsL The name of an imag¬ 
inary country’ described by James 
Harrington f 1611-1677) in “a politi¬ 
cal romance bearing the same title, 
and illustrating the author's idea of 
a model commonwealth. 

O-ee'S-mds. [Lat. Oceamdes, Gr. 
’Oct-arices.] ( Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) 
Nymphs of the ocean, said to be three 
thousand in number; daughters of 
Ocean us. 

O-ce'S-mus. [Gr. ’Qxeawr-] ( Gr. tf 
Ram. Myth.) The god of the great 
salt river which, in the ancient cos¬ 
mogony. was thought to encompass 
the'whole earth. He was the son of 
Codas and Terra, the husband of 
Tethys, and the father of the rivers 
and ocean-nymphs- 

O'cbil-tree, EdTe. An old wander¬ 
ing beggar, garrulous and kind- 
] hearted, who performs a prominent 
part in Sir "Walter Scott's novel of 
“ The Antiquary.” 

CVCoii'nelPs Tail. A nickname given, 
in England, after the passage of the 
Reform Bill (in 1832), to a parlia¬ 
mentary body voting together under 
the leadership of Daniel O’Connell, 
the celebrated Irish agitator. 

Q r din . (Srand. Myth.) The supreme 
and omniscient ruler of the universe. 
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the king of gods and men, and the 
reputed progenitor of the Scandi¬ 
navian kings. lie corresponds both 
to the Jupiter and the Mors of classi¬ 
cal mythology. As god of war, he 
holds his court in Valhalla, surround¬ 
ed by all brave warriors who have 
fallen in battle, and attended by two 
favorite wolves, to whom he gives his 
share of food; for he himself lives I 
on wine alone. On his shoulders I 
he carries two ravens, Hugin (mind) j 
and Munin (memory), whom he dis- ] 
patches even.* day to bring him news j 
of all that is doing throughout the 
world. He has three great treasures; 
namely, Sleipnir, ah eight-footed 
horse of marvelous swiftness; Gung- 
nir, a spear, which never fails to 
strike what it is aimed at; and Draup- 
nir. a magic ring, which every ninth 
night drops eight other rings of 
equal value- At Ragnart k, Odin will 
be swallowed up by the wolf Fenrir. 
[Called also AlfaJur. and by a great 
many other names.] 

JKir The German tribes worshiped Odin 
under the name of Woden * or Wnotan. 
The fourth day of the week, Wednesday 
(/. e.. Woden's day), was sacred to him. 

O-doh'er-t^ - , Mor'gan, Sir. A 

pseudonym of Dr. William Magiim 
(1793-1842), a frequent contributor 
to “Blackwood’s Magazine 1 ’ and to 
w Fraser’s Magazine,” and an inter¬ 
locutor in the u Xoctes Ambrosianse.” 

O’Dowd, Cornelius. The pseudo¬ 
nym of a writer in ** Blackwood’s 
Magazine:’ 1 generally believed to 
be Charles James Lever, the Irish 
novelist. 

Odur (c/ddof). (S-aneL Myth.) The 
name of Freyja’s husband. He 
abandoned his" wile on her loss of 
youth and beauty, and was punished 
bv being changed into a statue. See 
FltEYJA- 

O-dvs'seus. [Gr. ’oSucrtrok.] The 
Greek form of Ulysses. See Ulys¬ 
ses. 

CEd/i-pus. [Gr. Qi&Vovs.] ( Gr. 
Mum. Myth.) A king of Thebes, the 
son of Laius and Jocasta. He solved 
the riddle of the >phinx, unwittingly 
killed Ids own father and married his 


mother, who bore him four children. 
When the incest was discovered 
Jocasta hung herself, and CEdipua 
went mad, and put out his own eyes. 
See Sphlnx. 

CE'neus. [Gr. Others.] ( Gr. Mom . 

Myth. ) A king of Calvdon, in iEtolia, 
and the father of Meleager, Tydeus, 
Dejaiiira, &c. See Meleager. 

CB-no'ne. [Gr. oivdjvr].^ ( Gr. q 1 Mom. 
Myth.) A Phrygian nymph beloved 
and married bv Paris, who afterward 
deserted her for Helen. Tennyson 
has chosen CEnone as the subject of 
one of his minor poems. See Paris. 

CE-no'pi-Sn. [Gr. Ou*omW.] { Gr. tf 
Mom. Myth.) A king of Chios, and 
the father of Merope. The giant 
Orion was a suitor for the hand of 
Merope, but, as (Enopion constantly 
deferred their marriage, Orion once, 
when intoxicated, offered her vio¬ 
lence. For this (Enopion blinded 
him, while asleep, and expelled him 
from the island. He afterward re¬ 
covered his sight, and returned to 
Chios seeking revenge; but (Enopion 
was not to be found, his friend;- hav¬ 
ing concealed him. See Okiox. 

O'gier le Danois (lu chi'na'). [It. 
Ujjtjero , Ofjjero. Oyyiei /, Lat. Ore- 
rius.J The hero of an ancient French 
romance, whose story is probably a 
contribution from the stores of Door¬ 
man tradition, Flolger, or Olger, 
Danske being the national hero of 
Denmark. He figures in Ariosto’s 
u Orlando Furioso, 11 and other ro¬ 
mantic tales and poems. 

According to some authorities, 
his surname was bestowed on him be¬ 
cause he came from Denmark ; others say 
that he took it after having conquered 
that country ; while others again . . . 
say that Ogier was a Sarac en who turned 
Christian, and as they wrote to him from 
home, TV es damn* [You are dami ed], 
for having changed his religion, the 
French barons called him in jest, Ogier 
Damne, and he himself insisted on. 
being so called, when he was chris¬ 
tened. This surname agrees with the 
assertion that he was condemned by 
Charlemagne.■’ Panizzi. Keightlev ad¬ 
vances the opinion that Ogier is theilelgi 
of the Kdda. and in this view Panizzi 
himself concurs. 
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O'gle-by, Iiord (o'gl-bl). A super- j 
animated peer who affects gavety and i 
the graces of youth, but is withal i 
kind-hearted and benevolent; a char- j 
aeter in the comedy of the ** Claudes- i 
tine Marriage," by Garrick and the j 
elder Column. 

O’ Groat', John (or Johnny Groat). 

A name which occurs in the phrase ; 
44 John O’Groat’s House," u-ed to I 
designate an ancient building for- I 
merfv situated on Duncansby Head, j 
remarkable for being the most north- j 
erly point in Great Britain. John j 
of Groat, or Groot, and his brothers. j 
were originally from Holland, and I 
are said to have settled here about 
1489. According to tradition, the 
house was of ah octagonal shape, 
being one room with eight windows 
and eight doors, to admit eight mem¬ 
bers of the family, the heads of eight 
different branches of it. to prevent 
their quarrels for precedence at table, 
which on a previous occasion had 
well-nigh proved fatal. Each came 
in, by this contrivance, at his own 
door," and all sat at an octagonal 
table, at which, of course, there was 
no chief place, or head. 

Hear, Land o’ Cakes and blither Scats, 

Frae Maldenkirk to John o' Groat's, 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coots, 

I rede ye tent it: 

A chiel ’a amang you takin’ notes. 

And, faith, he ’ll prent it Bums. 

O-gyg'i-a. [Gr. ’Qyuyuz.] { Gr. if Rim. 
Myth.) * An island in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, or, according to some, in the 
great Western Ocean; the abode of ■ 
Calypso. It presented such a scene ] 
of 'sylvan beauty as charmed even j 
Mercury, one of the dwellers on 
Olympus. See Calypso. 

Old Bags. A nickname given to John 
Scott, Lord Eldon (1751-1838), lord 
chancellor of England for twenty five j 
years. He was so veiy cautious of j 
delivering a hasty judgment, that he : 
always expressed* his doubts, and was j 
accustomed to take all the papers 
of complicated cases home with him > 
in different bags; hence the name. 1 
According to another account, he was 
so called from the large and richly 
embroidered bag in which the great 
seal of England is carried —or sup¬ 


posed to be carried — before the lord 
chancellor when he proceeds to take 
his seat on the judicial bench or on 
the woolsack. 

You found them all in good savor? How 
dots Ol>f />.?;?.< i And the worthy Doctor 
[L* ml Sidiiu mtli] ? I hope yeans *it lightly oa 
that lofty fabric. A»cto> Atnmrmkmos. 

Old Bendy. A cant name for the 
Devil- 

Old Bo'U - . [Probably a corruption 
of the Slavonic name of the 

Deity.] A nursery ghost or demon, 
whose name, like that of Lilith, was 
formerly used to frighten children. 
[ Written also B o g e y.] 

This man . . . has a friendly heart (al¬ 
though some wiseacres have painted him as 
black as Bogey), and yon may trust wMt he 
says. Thackeray. 

Old'buck, Jonathan. A whimsical 
virtuoso, who gives name to Scott’s 
novel of “* The Antiquary." He is 
devoted to the study and accumu¬ 
lation of old coins and medals, and 
indeed evert’ kind of Roman relics, 
and is sarcastic, irritable, and, from 
early disappointment in love, a misog¬ 
ynist, but humorous, kind-hearted, 
and faithful to his friends. [Called 
also Mmkharns.j 

-Sir* u The character of Jonathan Old- 
buck. in the “Antiquary,' was partly 
founded on an old friend of my youth . .., 
but I thought I had so completely dis¬ 
guised the likeness, that it could not 
be recognized by any on© now alive. I 
was mistaken. . . . The reader is not 
to suppose, however, that my late re¬ 
spected friend resembled Mr. Oldhuek, 
either in his pedigree, or the history 
Imputed to the ideal persona-re. ... An 
excellent temper, with a slight degree of 
subwid humor: learning, wit, and droll¬ 
ery, the more poignant that fhev were a 
little marked, by the peculiarities of an 
old bachelor: a soundness of thought, 
rendered more forcible by an occasional 
qoaiutness of expression, — were. I con¬ 
ceive, the only qualities in which the 
creature of my imagination resembled 
my benevolent and excellent old friend.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

How wraeh good might we have dorse, If we 
had had the looking-over and methodizing of 
the chaos In which Mr. Ghfimri found him¬ 
self just at the moment, so agonizing to the 
author, when he knows that the patience of 
his victim is rawing: away, and fears it will be 
quite gone before he can lay his hand on the 
charm which is to fix Mm a hopeless listener! 

Sates and Queries. 
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Old Bullion. A sobriquet conferred 
on Colonel Thomas Hart Benton 
(1782-1858), a distinguished Amer¬ 
ican statesman, on account of his ad¬ 
vocacy of a gold and silver currency 
as the true remedy for the financial j 
embarrassments in which the United j 
States were involved, aiter the expi- j 
ration of the charter of the national 
bank, and as the only proper medium ! 
for government disbursements and 
receipts. 

Old Clootie. See A rim Clootie. 

Old Colony. A name popularly given 
to that portion of Massachusetts in¬ 
cluded within the original limits of 
the Plymouth colony, which was 
formed at an earlier date than the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. In 
1692,~the two colonies were united in 
one province, bearing the name of 
the latter, and, at the formation of 
the Federal Union, became the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Old Country. A term usually applied, 
in the United States, to the British 
isles; sometimes restricted to Ireland. 

Old Dessauer (des-sou'er). A so¬ 
briquet given to Leopold, prince of 
Anhalt-Dessau (1070-1747), distin¬ 
guished as the creator of the Prussian 
army. See Mentor. 

Old Dominion. A popular name for 
the State of Virginia. The origin of 
this terra has fieen differently ac¬ 
counted for by different writers! The 
following explanation is the most 
plausible of all, and is probably the 
true one. 

** In Captain John Smith’s 1 His¬ 
tory of Virginia,* edition of 1629, there is 
a map of the settlements of Virginia, 
which, at that time, included New Eng¬ 
land, as well as every other part of the 
British settlements in America He there 
calls our present Virginia ‘ Quid Virginia,’ 

— the word o’d being so spelt at that time, 

— in contradistinction to the New Eng¬ 
land colony, which is called - New Vir¬ 
ginia.’ Here, then, we have the word 
4 mild,* the distinctive word of the title. 
Now, we know, that, from the settlement 
of the colony to the Revolution, every act 
of parliament, every letter of the king to 
the governor, always designated Virginia 
as the * Colony and Dominion ’ of Vir¬ 
ginia. Here is found the other word; 


and the change in common talk from 
4 Ould Virginia ’ to 4 Old Dominion ’ was 
easy, imperceptible, and almost inevita¬ 
ble.” Historical Magazine, Hi. 319, 
What means the Old Dominion f Hath she 
forgot the day 

When o’er her conquered valleys swept the 
Briton’s steel array ? Whittier. 

Old Ddu'ro (9). A sobriquet conferred 
upon the Duke of Wellington, on 
account of his passage of the Douro, 
May 11, 1809, by which he surprised 
Marshal Soult, and put him to iiight. 

Old Ebony. See Ebony. 

OldEox. [Fr. Le Vieitx JRenard.] A 
nickname given to Marshal Soult 
(1769-1851), by the soldiers under his 
command, on account of his remarka¬ 
ble strategic abilities and fertility of 
resources. 

Old Gentleman. In some parts of 
England, a familiar name of the 
Devil. 

Old Glory. A name popularly given, 
an the United States, to the national 
Hag, — u the star-spangled banner.” 

Old Gobbo. See Gobbo, Old. 

Old Grimes. The subject of a popular 
ballad by Albert G. Greene (b. 1802). 
an American poet. Tl e name seems 
to have originated with Crabbe. It 
is the title of one of his metrical 
tales. 

Old Grog. A nickname given by the 
sailors in the British navy to Admiral 
Edward Yeraon (1684-1757). on ac¬ 
count of his wearing a grogram cloak 
in foul weather. They afterward 
transferred the abbreviated term gray 
to a mixture of rum, gin, or other 
spirituous liquor, with water. — a 
kind of beverage first introduced by 
the admiral on board ship. 

Old Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Devil. [Called also Lord Harry.\ 
43?** It has been suggested (•* Notes and 
Queries.” xii. 229) that this appellation 
comes from the Scandinavian Hari or 
Hrm (equivalent to the German Herr), 
names of Odin, who came in time (like the 
other deities of the Northern mythology) 
to be degraded from his rank of a god to 
that of a fiend or evil spirit. According 
to Henley, the hirsute honors of the Satan 
of the ancient religious stage procured 
him the name “■ Old Hairy,” corrupted 
into “ Old Harry.” 
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Old Hickory. A sobriquet conferred : 
upon General Andrew Jackson, in ; 
1813, by the soldiers under Ms com- ' 
maud. 

J86F" The name of 1 Old Hickory * was j 
not an instantaneous inspiration, but a 
growth. First of all, the remark was ; 
made by some soldier, who was struck i 
with his commander's pedestrian pow- ! 
ers, that the general was * tough.* Nest j 
it was observed . . . that be was - tough as j 
hickory," Then he was called * Hickory.* t 
Lastly, the affectionate adjective "old* 
was prefixed, and the general thenceforth j 
rejoiced in t.ie completed nickname, nsu- I 
ally the first-won honor of a great com- ? 
maniler.*’ Potion. According to another 
account, the name sprung irom his hav- t 
ing. on one occasion, set his men an ex- j 
ample of endurance by feeding on tuck- , 
ory-nuts. when destitute of supplies. 

True, surely; as all observation and survey ; 
of mankind from China to Peru, from Nelm- ■ 
cimdnezzar to Old Hickory, will testify l , 

Carlyle, j 

Old Humphrey. A pseudonym of j 
George Mogridge (d. 1854), of Loo- I 
don, author of numerous religious ! 
books and essays, intended especially 
for the young, which have enjoyed an 
extensive popularity. 

Old Hunkers. A nickname applied 
to the ultra-conservative portion of 
the Democratic party in the United 
States, and especially in the State of 
New York. It is said to have been , 
intended to indicate that those to S 
whom It was given had an appetite 
for a large ** hunk ” of the spoils. 

Old Ironsides* A title popularly con¬ 
ferred upon the United States trigate 
4 * Constitution,*’ which was launched 
at Boston, Sept. 20,1797, and is still 
(1805) in the service. She became 
greatly celebrated on account of the 
prominent part she took in the bom¬ 
bardment of Tripoli, in 1804, and for 
the gallantly displayed by her officers 
and men during the* War* of 1812. 

** In the course of two yean? and 
nine months f July, 1812. to March. ISIS’ 1 , 
this ship had been in three actions, bad 
been twice critically chased, and had cap¬ 
tured five vessels of war. two of which 
were frigates, and a third frigatc-bnSt. 
In all her service, . . , her good fortune 
was remarkable. She never was dis¬ 
masted, never got ashore, and scarcely 
ever suffered any of the usual accidents ! 


of the sea. Though so often in battle, no 
very serious slaughter ever took place on 
board her. One of her commander* was 
wounded, and tour of her lieutenants had 
been killed, two on her own decks, and 
two in the * Intrepid ; * but. on the whole, 
her entire career had been that of what is 
usually willed ’a lucky ship,* Her for¬ 
tune. however, may perhaps be explained 
in the simple feet, that she had always 
been well commanded. In her two last 
cruises, she had probably possessed as 
fine a crew as ever manned a frigate. 
They were principally from New Eng¬ 
land : and it has been said of them that 
they were almost qualified to fight the 
ship without her officers. * T 

James Fern more Cooper. 

Old Lady of Tkreadneedle Street. 
A cant name in London for the Bank 
of England, which is situated in 
Threadneedle Street. 

Old Man Eloquent. An expression 
made use of fry Milton, in his tenth 
sonnet, in allusion to Isocrates, and 
verv generally applied, in America, 
to John Quincy Adams (1767-1848) 7 
sixth president of the United States. 

When that dishonest victory 
At Charmnea, fetal to liberty, 

Killed with report that old mm eloquent. 

j Milton. 

I Old Man of the Mountain. [Arab. 

1 !Sheihh~al-.hh't1S\ 1. An Eastern ti¬ 
tle first applied to the Imaum Has- 
san Ben - Sabbah - el - Homairi, who 
founded a formidable dynasty in 
Syria, A. ». 3090. He was the prince 
or chief of a sect of the Mohammedans, 
which in the West acquired the name 
of Assassins. His residence was in 
the mountain fastnesses of Syria. 
The name was also given to his seven 
successors. At the close of the twelfth 
century, the Mongols put an end to 
the dynasty. 

2. 14 name popularly given, in the 
United States, to a remarkable nat¬ 
ural formation on Profile Mountain, 
one of the mountains of the Franconia 
range, in New Hampshire. It con¬ 
sists of a projecting rock, elevated 
about 1000 feet above the plain, and, 
viewed at a certain angle, bears a 
wonderful resemblance to the human 
face. 

Old Man of the Sea. In the “ Ara¬ 
bian Nights’ Entertainments,” a 
monster encountered by Sindbad the 
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Sailor, in Ms fifth voyage. He man- j 
aged to fasten himself upon the shoul- j 
ders of Sindbad so finnly that he could 
not be dislodged by the* utmost efforts ( 
of his unfortunate victim; but, after ; 
carrying him about for a long time, 
Sindbad at last succeeded in intoxi¬ 
cating him, and effected his escape. 

See Sindbad the Sailor. 

He has powers of baring beyond ten of the 
dullest of all possible doctors,— stuck like a 
limpet to a rock, — a perfect doable of the Old 
Man of the Sea, whom I take to have been the 
greatest bore on record. Sir W. Scott. 

It is quite cruel that a poet cannot wander 
through his regions of enchantment, without 
having a critic for ever, like the Old Mam of 
the Sea, upon his back. T. Moore. 

In the life of Friedrich Wilhelm there is 
now to be discovered as little of human inter¬ 
est or pathos as could well be imagined of any 
life so near our own times. He is a horrible 
Old Man. of the Sea for our Sindbad to cany. 

Christ. Examiner. 

Old Mortality. A character and the 
title of a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 
The name is said to have been a 
sobriquet popularly conferred upon 
one Robert Paterson, the traditions 
concerning whom are related in the 
story, and who is described as a re¬ 
ligious itinerant of the latter half of 
the last century, frequenting country 
church-yards, and the graves of the | 
Covenanters, in the south of Scot¬ 
land, and whose occupation consisted 
in clearing the moss from the gray 
tombstones, renewing with his chisel 
the half-defaced inscriptions, and re¬ 
pairing the emblems of death with 
which the monuments were adorned. 

Even Capeigne — whose business Is to be¬ 
little all that in truly great, and especially to 
efface those names 'which are associated with 
human Hbertv, while, like another OH Mor¬ 
tality, he furbishes the tomb-tones of royal 
mistresses— is yet constrained to bear witness 
to the popularity and influence which Frank¬ 
lin achieved- Charles Sumner. 

Old Nick. A vulgar and ancient 
name for the Devil, derived from that 
of the Neck, or Nikr, a dangerous 
•water-demon of the Scandinavian 
popular mythology- 44 The British 
sailor,” says Scott, u who fears noth¬ 
ing else, confesses his terrors for this 
terrible being, and believes him the 
author of almost all the various 
calamities to which the precarious 
life of a seaman is so continually 
exposed.*’ Butler, the author of 
44 Hudibras,” erroneously derives the 
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term from the name of Nicolb Mac- 
chiavelli. 

Old Noll. An epithet contemptuously- 
applied to Oliver Cromwell by his 
contemporaries. 

Nay, Old Moll, whttee bones were dug up 
and imng in chums here at home, has not he, 
too got to be a \ cry respectable grim bronze- 
figure, of whom England seems proud rather 
than otherwise/ Carlyle. 

Old North. State. A popular desig¬ 
nation of the State of North Carolina. 

Old One. See Auld Axe. 

Old Public Functionary- A sobri¬ 
quet sometimes given to James Bu^ 
chanan, fifteenth president of the 
United States. He first applied the 
expression to himself, in his Annual 
Message to congress in the year 
3859. Sometimes humorously ab¬ 
breviated O. P. F. 

4®* “This ad-rice proceeds from the 
heart of an o*d public functionary, whose 
service commenced in the last genera¬ 
tion, among the wise and conservative 
statesmen of that day, now nearly all 
passed away, and whose first and dearest 
earthly wish is to leave his country tran¬ 
quil, prosperous, united, and powerful.” 

James Buchanan . 

Old Put. A nickname given, by the 
soldiers under his command, to Israel 
Putnam (1718-1700), a major-general 
in the war of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Old HowTey. A nickname given to 
Charles II., who was famous for his 
amours. Old Rowley was a famous 
stallion in Iris majesty’s stud. 

Moving back towards her couch, [she] 
asked, “ Who is there?” u Ohl Ilourhy him¬ 
self, mad im, n said the king, entering the 
apartment with his usual air of ease com¬ 
posure. Sir If. Scott. 

Old Scratch. A jocular and ancient 
term for the Devil, supposed to be a 
corruption, of Skrath, Sell rat, or 
Schratz , a demon of the old North¬ 
ern mythology. 

Old Stars. A sobriquet given by the 
men of his command to General 
Grmsbv Me Knight Mitchel (1810- 
1862), of the American army, on ac¬ 
count of his distinguished reputation 
and attainments as an astronomer. 

Oldstyle, Jonathan. A nam deplume 
of Washington Irving, under which 
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lie contributed, in 1802, to the 
“ Morning Chronicle,'" a democratic 
journal ox New 1’orsv city. 

Old Wagon. A sobriquet often given, 
in America, to the irigate - L nited 

* States," which was launched at Phil¬ 
adelphia in 17dl, and was arterward 
rebuilt on the original model. She 
got her nickname, previously to the 
War of 1812, from her dulf sailing 
qualities, which were subsequently 
very much improved. 

Old World. A name popularly given 
to the Eastern Hemisphere after the 
discovery of America m 14J2. 

OlT-faimt, UsTig'eL The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, ** The Fortunes 
of Nigel.” [Otherwise called Lord 
GknmrLch .] 

Olimpia (o-ldm/pe-3). The lady-love 
and wife of Bireno, in Ariosto’s 
“ Orlando Fu/m.-o:” represented as 
equally uncompromising in her love 
and in her hate. 

Olindo (o-leiFdo). The hero of a 
celebrated episode U. Tasso’s epic 
poem, “Jerusalem jDelh ?red.” See 

SoFROXIA. 

Oliver. [It. Olivieri., Olidero. Ulivie^o, , 
UiiriertJ 1. One of the Twelve 
Peers of Charlemagne. See Row¬ 
land. [Written also Olivier.] 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
in Shakespeare's “ As You Like It.” 1 

O-liv'i-a. A rich countess, in Shake- 
scare's “ Twelfth Night.’* 

Olla-pod, Cornet. A whimsical j 
apothecary, in Col man’s “ Poor Gen¬ 
tleman,” who is also a cornet in the 
Association Corps of Cavalry- He 
is noted for “his jumble of physic 
and shooting.'” 

O-lyzn/pus. [Gr. ’OAxffiir<rc-] A moun¬ 
tain about 8000 feet high, between 
Macedonia and Thessaly, on the sum¬ 
mit of which Vulcan was fabled to 
have built a walled town as a resi¬ 
dence for Jupiter and the other hear- : 
enly gods, and a convenient place j 
of assembly for the gods who dwelt ■ 
on the earth and in the sea. 

Omnibus Bill. A name popularly 
given, in America, to a compromise 


act originally introduced in the sen¬ 
ate of the U* nited States by Henry 
Clay, on the 2,1th of January, 1850, 
from the cireum.-tance that'several 
measuies, entirely distinct in their 
object, were embodied m one bill. 
The most important stipulations of 
this act were those providing ibr the 
admission of California into the Union 
as a State with its anti-slavery con¬ 
stitution, for the admission of Utah 
and New Mexico as Territories with 
no mention of slavery, for the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia, and for the more certain 
rendition of fugitive slaves. The bill 
did not become a law in the form in 
which it was first presented, but the 
object aimed at by Mr. Clay was ac¬ 
complished by the passage of separate 
acts. 

Om'phi-le. [Gr. ’O/A^dATj.j ( Gr. cf 
Horn. Jhfth.) A queen of Lydia to 
whom Hercules was sold for three 
rears for murdering Iphitus. The 
here fell in love with her, and for a 
time led an effeminate life in her so¬ 
ciety, spinning wool, and wearing 
the garments of a woman, while Om- 
phale donned his lion’s skin. 

Only, The. [Ger. Der Ehmye.] A 
title affectionately applied "by the 
Germans to their admired poet and 
romaneist, Jean Paul Friedrich Rich¬ 
ter (1783-182.3), on account of the 
unique character of his writings and 
genius. 

“■ Not without reason have his 
panegyrists named him Jean Paul der 
Kirmge. * Jean Paul the Only : 1 in one 
sense or the other, either as prabe or 
censure. his critics also must adopt this 
epithet; for surely, in the whole circle of 
literature we look in vain for his par¬ 
allel.” Carlyle. 

Only Aretino, The. See Aretino, 
Thk Only. 

O-ph.e'li-il (or o-feePya). The heroine 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Ham¬ 
let.” She is beloved by Hamlet, who, 
during his real or assumed madness, 
treats her with undeserved and angry 
violence, and who afterward, in a tit 
of inconsiderate rashness, kills her 
hither, the old Pokmius, by mistake. 
The terrible shock given to her mind 
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by these events completely shatters , 
her intellect, and she comes to her 
death bv' accidental drowning. 

O. P. Biot. [That is. Old Prices Riot.] 
The common de.-ignation of a popular 
disturbance whien took place at the j 
opening of the new Covent-Garden 
Theater in London, on the 17th of 
September, 180J,aud which grew out 
of an advance in the rates of admis¬ 
sion. The play was “ Macbeth,’* and, j 
from the ruing of the curtain until | 
its fall, not a single word from the 
stage could be heard in any part of 
the house. The concurrence of the 
whole audience — many of them being 
persons well known and of some con¬ 
sideration in the city — gave a furi¬ 
ous and determined party in the pit 
courage to proceed, and great damage 
was done in pit, boxes, and galleries. 
For many nights in succession, the 
audience, too strong to be controlled, 
continued their demand, and renewed 
their depredations, while the mana¬ 
gers seemed, on their part, resolved 
not to give way; but in the end they 
yielded. This contest, which had 
continued for nearly three months, 
was terminated on the 10th of De¬ 
cember. 

Ops. { Or. if Rim. Myth.) A goddess 
of plenty, fertility, and power, the 
wife of Saturn, and the patroness of 
husbandry; identical with Cybtle, or 
Rhta. 

Optic, Oliver. A pseudonym adopted 
by William T. Adams, an American 
writer of juvenile works. 

Oracle, Sir. A name which occurs in 
Shakespeare’s ** Merchant of Venice ” 1 
(a.!., sc. 1), in the expression,— 

“ I i*m Sir Oracle, 

And, •when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 

In the first folio, the wmrds are, u I 
am, sir, an Oracle,” which is proba¬ 
bly the true reading. 

■Well, Sir Orach, you that have laid so 
many schemes to supplant this she-wolf of 
Gam, where are all your contrivances now? 

Sir W. Scott. 

Mouthy gentlemen, are all Sir Oracles; and 
where they are, no dogs must bark nor violets 
be cried. Sala. 

Oracle of the Holy Bottle. See 
Holy Bottle, Oracle of the. 


Orange-Peel. A nickname given by 
the Irish to Sir Robert Feel (1788i- 
1850), at the time of his holding the 
oinee of Chief becretary tor Ireland 
(J812-1818), on account*of the strong 
anti-Catholic spirit which he dis¬ 
played, and which was characteristic 
of the Protestant association, called 
—after William III., Prince of Orange 
— the “Orange Society.” In 1829, 
however, — his opinions on this sub¬ 
ject having, in the mean time, under¬ 
gone a great change, — he actually 
introduced into the house of commons 
a “Relief Bill.” or “Emancipation 
Act” (10 Geo. IV. c. 7), granting 
certain political privileges to the Ro¬ 
man Catholics. 

Orator Hen/ley. The name by which 
John Henley (1602-1756), 'a cele¬ 
brated English lecturer, is generally 
known and referred to. He delivered 
lectures or orations on theology, poli¬ 
tics, fashions, and matters in gener¬ 
al, during a period of nearly thirty 
years, and was one of the celebrities 
of London. Pope calls him the 
i4 zany of his age; ” and Hogarth has 
introduced him into many of his hu¬ 
morous delineations. 

Or'cus. (Rom. Myth.) The lower 
w’orld, the abode of the dead; also, 
the god of the lower world, Pluto; 
sometimes used by the poets as a 
name of Death. 

Orderley, J ohn. See Audley, Johx. 

Ordinance of 1787. ( Amer. Hist.) 
An act of congress for the govern¬ 
ment of 41 the territory north-w^est of 
the Ohio River.” Article 6 was as 
follows: 44 There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than as 
in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly con¬ 
victed: Provide 1 always, that, any 
person escaping into the same, from 
whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original 
States, such fugitive may be lawful¬ 
ly reclaimed, and conveyed to the 
person claiming his or her labor or 
service as aforesaid.” 

Ofre-&ds (9). [Lat. Oreades, Gr. ’Opei- 
ofifv.] ( Or. f Rota. Myth.) JNympha 
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of the mountains, and attendants on > 
Diana. 

O’Reilly, Private Miles. A pseu¬ 
donym of Colonel Charles G. Hul- 
pine, under which he has published 
a volume of songs and speeches, pn*- 
fessedly the production of an Irish 
private in the ibrtv—eventh regiment ; 
of New York volunteers. ! 

O-res'tes. [Gr. *ope‘im}?.] ( Gr. $ , 

Hum. Myth.) The son of Agamemnon j 
and Clviemnestra, and the constant | 
friend of Pv lades. Having slain liis ! 
mother and her paramour _£gi>tluis, | 
because they had murdered his father, j 
he became mad, and tied from land j 
to land, vainly endeavoring to avoid j 
the Furies, who pursued and tor- ' 
nienfed him. His sufferings were : 
a favorite subject for representation J 
with the tragic poets of Greece. See j 
Nemesis. | 

Orgogiio (or-goPyo). [It., pride, arro- j 
ance.] The name of a giant, in | 
pen>er’s ** Faery Queen,” who de- I 
feats the Red-cross Knight in single < 
combat, and imprisons him in a dun- { 
geon of his castle. ! 

Orgon (of / go n C 62). A brother-in-law I 
and a dupe of Tartutie, in Moliere's j 
comedy of the latter name. 

j®Sf- Nothing can be more happily 
conceived than, tne credulity of the hon¬ 
est Orgon. and his more doting mother; 
it is that which we sometimes witness, 
incurable except by the evidence of the 
senses, and fighting every inch of ground 
against that.” Hailam. 

O'rf-an/a (9). 1. In the romance of 
u Amadis de Gaul,” a daughter of 
Lisuarte, an imaginary king of Eng¬ 
land. She is beloved by Amadis, and 
is represented as the fairest, gentlest, 
and most affable, courteous, and faith¬ 
ful woman in the world. 

For thou hast sung how he of Gaul, 

That Amadis so firacti in hall. 

For Ortana foiled In fight 
The necromancer’s felon might. 

Sir IT. Scott. 

2. The name was also given, in 
flattery, to Queen Elizabeth, in & se r 
of madrigals published in 1-531, to 
celebrate her beauty and chastity at 
sixty-eight. 

3. Ren Jenson applied the name 


to Anne, queen of James I., quasi 

Oritm Anna . 

Oriande t o> r**-6 D d', 6*2 1. A fairy cel¬ 
ebrated in the Iiench romances of 
chivalry. 

O-rin'du, The Matchless, or The 
Incomparable. A {metical name 
given Hi Airs. Katharine Phillips 
(1651-1004), a distinguished poetess 
ot the period of the Restoration, 
highly popular among her contem¬ 
poraries. 

It never did to pages wove 
For gay romaimt belong: 

It never dedicate did move. 

As Sacharb&i, unto love, — 

Oriudit, unto song. 

Mrs. E. B. Brotmmg. 

O-ii'&a. [Gr. ’QptW.] ( Gr. <f Rom.. 
Mi/h.) A mighty giant and hunt¬ 
er, famous for his beauty. He was 
blinded by (Enopiun for ravishing 
Metope, and expelled from Chios; 
but, by following the sound of a 
Cyclops' hammer, lie reached Lem¬ 
nos, where he found Y ulcan, who 
gave him Cedalion as a guide to the 
abode of the sun. Proceeding to the 
east,— as he had been commanded 
to do bv an oracle, — and exposing 
his eyeballs to the rays of the ris¬ 
ing sun, he recovered *his lost sight. 
Orion was slain by Diana, or, as 
some say, by Jupiter, and placed 
among the stars, where he forms the 
most splendid of all the constella¬ 
tions, appearing as a giant wearing a 
lion's skin and a girdle, and. wielding 
a club. See CExopiox. 

Down fell the ml skin of the Born 
la to the river at hi& feet; 

Ilisi mighty club mo looser beat 
The foreheul of the Bull; but lie 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea 
Whe*t, blinded by CEnopion, 

He sought fie blacksmith at Ms forge. 
And, climbing up the narrow gorge. 

Fixed, his blank: eyes upon the m n. 
LontifKlloir, The Ocemtatiem of Orion. 

5rT-tlayT-| (23 b [Gr. ’Opa^ia.] 
( Gr. Rom. Myth.) A daughter of 
Ereclitheus, beloved by Boreas, who 
carried her off as she was wandering 
near the liver Ili-sus. See Boreas. 

Or-lan'do. [Otherwise called Roland.] 
1. The name of a so-called nephew 
of Charlemagne, and the hero of the 
romantic tales and poems founded on 
the adventures of Charlemagne and 
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iiis paladins, as Pulci’s “Morgante . 
Maggiore,” Bojardo’s “ Orlando In- j 
namorato,” and Ariosto's ** Orlando ! 
I 1 unoso.” He is the model of a true j 
knigiit, — single-minded, generous, j 
compassionate, and valiant. His | 
death is courageous and pious: lie ; 
thinks of the grief of his wife Alda- j 
Bella, and the mourning of Charle¬ 
magne. and after recommending them 
to God, he embraces his lam oils sword 
Durandal, pressing it to his heart, ; 
and, comforted by an angel, fixes his : 
eyes on heaven and expires. -Many 
wonderful stories are told of his mag¬ 
ical horn, called Olivant, which he 
won from a giant named Jatmund, 
or Jasmandus, and which was origi¬ 
nally the property of Alexander the 
Great. It was of ivory, of immense 
size, — bigger than a'massy beam, 
Cervantes says, — and endowed with 
such marvelous power that it might be 
heard to a distance of twenty miles. 
See Marsiglio, Rolaxd, and D li¬ 
ra x dal. 

jgr Bojardo took for his subject the 
fabulous wars of Charlemagne against 
the Saracens, the theme of many an old 
legend and romance : but he placed the 
scene in France, and under the walls of 
Paris, which he represents as besieged 
by two hosts of infidels, one under t .e 
command of Agnimante, emperor of Af¬ 
rica, and the other led by Gradasso, king i 
of Serieana. He adopted Orlando—the 
Roland of the French romances — for his 
hero; but, while others had represented 
him as the champion of Christendom, 
passionless and above frailty, Bojardo 
makes him fall in love with Angelica, a 
fascinating coquette, who had come all 
the way from farthest Asia to sow dissen¬ 
sion among the Christians. Ariosto took 
up the subject as left to him by Bojardo, 
and making Angelica fell in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthful squire, 
he represents Orlando as driven mad by 
jealousy and indignation ; he continues 
in this state during the greater part of 
the poem, committing a thousand ab¬ 
surdities, until he is restored to reason 
by Astolfo, who brings back his wits in 
a phial from the moon. 

like that minor of knightly virtue, the re¬ 
nowned. paladin Orlando, he was more anx¬ 
ious to do great actions than to talk of them 
after they were done. IF. Irving. 

The clangor of Ms trumpet, like that of the 
ivory horn of the renowned paladin Orlando, 
when exeiring on the glorious field of Ron- 


cesvalles, rang far and wide through the 
country, alarming the neighbors round, who 
hurried in amazement to me spot. 

IF. Irving. 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
In Shake.** peare’s comedy of " As 
You Like it.” 

Or'muzd, or Gr'o-mas'd^s. [Old 
Per. uJturu-mazdao , the spiritual being 
who Is the creator of all things.] 
{Per. Myth.) The name of the su¬ 
preme deity of the ancient Persians, 
and of their descendants, the Parses 
and Guebers. He is an embodiment 
of the principle of good, and was 
created by the will of the great eternal 
spirit, Zervan-Akharana, simultane¬ 
ously with Ahriman, the principle of 
evil, with whom he is in perpetual 
conflict. Orrauzd is the creator of 
the earth, sun, moon, and stars, to 
each of which he originally assigned 
Its proper place, and whose various 
movements he continues to regulate. 

MOf According to the Persian myths, 
the world — which is to last 12,000 years, 
during which the war between the good 
and the evil principle is to go on increasing 
— is at length to be consumed, the evil 
principle exterminated, and a new world 
created in its room, over which Ormuzd 
is to reign as the supreme and sole mon¬ 
arch. 

It seemed as if those two [Pitt and Fox] 
were the Ormuzd and Ahriman of political 
nature. Carlyle. 

^r / o-on-da't§s. A prominent char¬ 
acter in La Calprenede’s romance, 
11 Cassandra.” He is the only son of 
a great king of Scythia, and falls in 
love with the fair Statira, widow of 
Alexander the Great, and daughter 
of Darius. After many adventures, 
full of difficulty and danger, he wins 
her hand. 

I looked upon myself as a princess in some 
region of romance, who, being delivered from 
the power of a brutal giant or satyr by a 
generous Oroondates, was bound in gratitude, 
as well as led by inclination, to yield up my 
affection to him without reserve. Smollett. 

It was the love of Amadis and Oriana, of 
Oroondates and Statira; that love which re¬ 
quired a sacrifice of every wish, hope, and 
feeling unconnected with itself. Sir IF. Scott. 

A creature so well educated, said the Duke, 
with the sense she is said to possess, would. 
rustic as she is, laugh at the assumed rants of 
Oroondates. Sir W. Scott. 

Or'pheus. [Gr. ’Op<f>euv.] ( Gh\ cf 
Pom. Myth.) A famous Argonaut, 
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whose skill in music was m wonder- 
ful that lie could make even trees and 
rocks lollow him. He was the bus- < 
band of Lurydiee alter her death, be i 
went to the lower world to recover J 
her, and so charmed Plato and Proser- 1 
pine with the music of Ids lyre that 
they consented to let her go, provided 
be iordure to look behind him until 
be had gained the upper regions; but 
be iorgot his promise, and looked 
back to see ir liurydice was following, 
when she vanished from bis sight in¬ 
stantly and ior ever. 

But oh, sad virgin, that thv power 
Alight . . - bld'the soul uf Orjthevm sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 

And made Leu grant what love did seek. 

Milton. 

Or'pbeils of Highwaymen. A ti¬ 
tle popularly given to the poet Gay 
(1688-1732 7 on account of bis l * Beg- \ 
gar’s Opera.” a famous play, which, 
according to Sir John Fielding, was 
never represented ** without creating 
an additional number of thieves.” 

Or-si'no. Duke of Elyria, in Shake¬ 
speare's w Twelfth Night.” 

Or'son (or'sn). [Fr. ourson, a little 
bear, ours , a bear, from Lat. ursus. 
It. orso.] One of the heroes in tbe 
old romance of *■’ Yalentine and Or¬ 
son;” a twin, who, being adopted by 
& bear, grew up with bearish quali¬ 
ties. See Valentine. 

Among the dapper royal gentlemen of the 
eighteenth century, what was to be done with 
such an Orson of a king [as Frederick William 
of Prussia]? Carhjle. 

A large class of her fellow - countrymen, 
who, in their every word, avow themselves to 
be as senseless to the high principles on which 
America sprang, a nation, into life, as any 
Orson in her legislative halls. Jjicbem. 

Orville, Lord. Tbe hero of Miss 
Bumev's novel of ** Evelina, ” and 
the amiable and devoted lover of that 
young lady, whom he finally marries. 

Os bffl-dis'tdne, Bash/leigh (-11). • 
See" Rash leigh. ' 

0*S3ian'ter, Tam. The title of a poem 
by Burns, and tbe name of its hero, 
a’farmer, who, riding home very late 
and very drunk from Ayr, in a stormy 
night, Sad to pass by tbe kirk of 
Alioway, a place reputed to be a 
favorite haunt of the Devil and bis * 


friends and emissaries. On approach¬ 
ing the kirk, he perceived a light 
gleaming through the windows; but 
having got courageously drunk, he 
ventured on till he could look into 
the ciiii.ce, •alien he >aw a dance ot 
witeho merrily tooting it round their 
master, alio a as playing on the bag¬ 
pipe to them. 1 he dance grew so 
lurk*us that they all stripped them¬ 
selves of their upper garments, and 
{ kept at it in their shifts. One ** w m- 
i some wench ” happening unluckily 
| to have a shift which was considera¬ 
bly too short to answer all the pur¬ 
poses of that useful article of dress, 
Tam was so tickled that he involun¬ 
tarily roared out, *■* \Veel done, €uttv- 
sark,” [Well done. Short - smock J; 
whereupon in an instant all was dark, 
and Tam, recollecting himself, turned 
and spurred his "* gray mare, Meg,” 
to the top of her speed, chased by the 
whole fiendish crew. It is a current 
belief that witches, or any evil spirits, 
have no power to lollow a poor wight 
any further than the middle of tbe 
next running stream. Fortunately 
for Tam, the river Loon was near; 
for, notwithstanding the speed of his 
mare, by the time he had gained the 
middle "of the arch of the bridge, 
and consequently the middle of the 
stream, the pursuing vengeful hags 
were so dose at his heels that one 
of them, ^ Cutty -s ark,” actually 
sprang to seize him; but it was too 
late, — nothing was on her side of 
the stream but the mare's tail, which 
immediately gave way at her inter¬ 
na! gripe, *as if blasted by a stroke 
of lightning; but the farmer was be¬ 
yond her reach. 

The number and nature of tbe ^mosses and 
waters” which he bad to cross in his pere¬ 
grination was fully sufficient to . . . render 
Sis journey as tr.ibeme and dangerous as 
Tam (TShanier^s celebrated retreat from Ayr. 

Sir W. Scott. 

O-sTris (9). [Gr. 'Oo-ipt?.] {Myth.) A 
great Egyptian divinity, the god of 
the sun, and the source of life and 
fruitfulness; regarded also as the god 
of the Nile. He was worshiped under 
the form of an ox. 

JKi?” In the beginning. Osiris reigned 
over Egypt, and ms greatly beloved ; hut 
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Msenvwmsbrother Typbon formed a con- 
gpirae} to get ri.l of him. Making a hand¬ 
some chest of the exact dimensions? of 
Osiris, he produced it at a banquet at 
which O-iris was preset.£, and promised 
to give it to whomsoever it would fit. Ali 
of tne conspir itors iu turn lay down uud ! 
tried it, but it suited none of them. At 
last Osiris got iuto it. when Tv phon 
closed the lid, and threw the chest into 
the Nile. It floated down the river, and I 
through the fan.tide branch iuto the 
Mediterranean. Tne loss ot the god was j 
soon discovered, and his wife Isis ixnuie- j 
diatelv began to search for the body. At J 
length she found it on the coast ot Phoe¬ 
nicia. and took it back to Eg> pt, where 
sue depodted it in an unfrequented spot; 
but Typuou dihcovered it, and cut it iuto 
fourteen pieces, distributing them among 
as many noines, or district-?. Ms was 
forced to make another search, and suc¬ 
ceeded in finding thirteen of the pieces, 
but the remaining one had been eaten by 
the fishes of tne Nile, and had to be re- , 
placed by one of wood. Temples were ulti- ; 
rnateiy raised wiierever a limb of the god 
had been found, and one of surpassing j 
magnificence at Philae, where the body was j 
finally pi teed. During all this time Tv- j 
phon had been undisputed monarch in 
Egypt, but he had not slain Horus. tae > 
son of Osiris and Isis, who had been con- j 
cealed from his anger in the city of Bufcis. j 
When Horus grew up and became strong, i 
he left his concealment, proclaimed war 
upon his father's murderer, vanquished 
him in a series of battles, and finally j 
slew him, and threw his carcass into 
Lake Sirbon. 

Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling the unshowered grass with low- 
in gs loud: 

Nor can he be at rest 
"Within Ms sacred cheat; 

Naught but profouadest hell can be his 
shroud: 

In vain with timbreled anthems dark 
The sjtble-stoled sorcerers bear Ids worshiped 
ark. Milton. 

Os'rick. A courtier, iu Shakespeare’s 
** Hamlet.” 

JS5r* “ 0-Tick is a fcvpe of the euphuist, 
or affected courtier of Shakespeare’s time, 
who was a h sir-splitter in thought, and 
absurdly dainty and extravagant in ex¬ 
pression/’ R, G. White. 

Os, r s£>. [Gr. *0£r<ra.] A high mountain 
in Thessaly, near Pelion. The an¬ 
cients placed the abode of the Giants 
and the Centaurs in the neighbor¬ 
hood of these two mountains, and 
they feigned that the Giants piled 


Ossa upon Pelion in their attempt* 
to scale heaven. 

Os'sif.n (osh'im). A fabulous Celtic 
warrior poet mentioned in Erse bal¬ 
lads and Highland traditions, and 
chiefly known from Macpher&on's 
pretended ** Poems of Ossiau.” 

Ost-end' Manifesto. (Amer. Hist.) 
A name popularly given in America 
to a declaration by .lames Buchanan, 
minister to England, John Y. Mason’ 
minister to l ranee, and Pierre Soule, 
minister to Spain, that Cuba must be 
acquired by the United States, as not 
only necessary to the political power 
of the Union, but especially indis¬ 
pensable to the welfare andsecuritv 
of the slave - holding portion of it. 
This declaration was in the form of 
a joint communication to the home 
government, and was dated at Aix- 
la-CImpede on the 17th of October, 
1837, though a preliminary confer¬ 
ence of three days’ durationliad been 
held at Ostend m Belgium. 

Os'wALd. Steward to Goneril, in 

Shakespeare’s tragedy of Ai Lear.” 

O-thelTo. A Moor of Venice, in. 

Shakespeare’s play of the same name. 
He marries Desdemona, the daughter 
of a Venetian senator, and is led by 
his ensign, Iago, a consummate vil¬ 
lain, to distrust her fidelity and virtue, 
and Anally to kill her; not, however, 
in jealousy, properly speaking, but, 
as Coleridge says, “in a conviction 
forced upon him” by the almost super¬ 
human art of Iago, — such a convic¬ 
tion as any man would and must 
have entertained who had believed 
Iago’s honesty, as Othello did.” 

Other One, The. [Fr. V Autre.] An 
allusive sobriquet given to Napoleon 
Bonaparte by his partisans in France 
during his banishment to Elba. See 
V IOI.ET, C< >R1’< )RAL. 

Ot'nit. A fabulous emperor of the 
Lombards who figures in one of the 
most pleasing poems In the old Ger¬ 
man “ Heldenbuch.” Bv the help 
of the celebrated dwarf Elberich (see 
Oheron) he gains the daughterof 
the painirn soldan of Syria for hia 
wife. 
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D’Trig'ger, Six Lucius. An honest, Ow'aSn, Sir. An Irish knight of King 
fortune-hunting Hibernian in iSiieri- Stephen's court, who is’ tabled to 
dan's coinedv of ** i’lie Rivals.” He 1 have entered and raised through St. 


is noted lor lii> love of lighting. 

A*» sir Lmctm if Trigger there was an [ 
air of success about Captain Cito eland, which ! 
was mighty provoking. Sir if. Scott. ; 

Ot'u-el, Sir. A haughty and pre- < 
sumptuous Saracen, nephew to the i 
famous l erragus, or Ferracute. He j 
was miraculously converted from * 
paganism to Christianity, and mar- i 
rietl the daughter of Charlemagne. ’ 

Outis (ow'tis, or oo'tis). [Gr. our«, 1 
nobody, from or, not, and ns, any , 
one.] An assumed name which j 
Ulysses, in the ** Odyssey,” palms off t 
as his real name upon Polyphemus, j 
a Cyclops, whose single eye he de- | 
stroys while the monster is stretched : 
out on the ground in a drunken 
sleep. 1 

Ail now looked on him [Robespierre] with 
feat, and none dared hope at the liaiuls of the , 
Dictator a be tie- boon than thit which is 
promised to Out is, that he should be the last 
devoured.. Sir if. Scott. 

Those feel it [poetry] most, and write it best, 
who forget that it ia a work of art; . . . who 
are too much Frightened for Tlvvses In the 
cive of Polyphemus to care whether the pun 
about Outis be good or bad. Jfacauict». , 

Overdo, Jnstace. A prominent and 
celebrated character in Ben Jenson's 
** Bartholomew Fair.”’ 

“ Your friend, here,” said Oaverhonse to 
the veteran, conllv, “is one of those scrupu- j 
lous gentlemen who, like the mad in in in the j 
play, will not tie his cravat without the war- ) 
rant of Mr. Justice Overdo.” Sir IP. Scott. * 

Overdone, Mi,stress. A bawd, in j 
Shakespeare's * w Measure for Meas- : 
ure.” | 

Overreach., Sir Giles. A famous 
character in Massinger's comedy, k “ A 
New Way to pay Old 1 ebts,” in¬ 
tended torepresent a real person, one 
Sir Giles Mompesson, a notorious ! 
usurer of the day, who was expelled ! 
the kingdom for Ms misdeeds. Over- ! 
reach is a bold, unscrupulous op- ; 
pressor, greedy of wealth, intensely 
passionate, and of inordinate pride j 
and ambition. j 

The son was proud, not of his fjtheris tee, 1 
hot of his father’s money, and withal mot I 
generous, nor exactly extravagant, but using ! 
money as power,—power thit rllowed Mm to j 
Insult an equal or to buy a slave. In a word, j 
his nickname at school was ** Sir Giles Over- t 
reach.** Sir £. Bitterer Lyitm. 1 


Patrick's Purgatory by way of per¬ 
il inning penance lor having lived a 
Hie of violence and rapine. The le¬ 
gend of the descent of Owairi, com¬ 
posed by Henry, an English Bene¬ 
dictine monk ot" the abbey of iSaltrey, 
in 1153, first made known to the 
world the story of the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick. ’See St. Patrick's 
Purgatory. 

Owle-glass, Ty21. [Gen Tyll Evlen- 
sj/itfftlj from eult 1 owl. spieyei, glass; 
hence, Fr. ey/Eylt, waggish, origi¬ 
nally uh&]Aet f l e.J The hero of a 

*' Volksbueh.” or German popular 
comic tale, often alluded to by va¬ 
rious old authors, which relates the 
freaks, pranks, drolleries, fortunes, 
and misfortune", of a wandering me¬ 
chanic, said to have been born in 
the village of Kneittingen, in Bruns¬ 
wick. 'File author ot this work is 
supposed to have been L>r. Thomas 
Muraer ; 1475 — about 1530), a Fran¬ 
ciscan friar, and a prolific writer. 
Translations exist in English, French, 
Italian, and other languages. Our 
English version, entitled ” The mer- 
rye jeste of a man that was called 
and of many marvevlous 
thinges and jestes that he did in his 
hie in Eastland,” was “■ Imprinted at 
London in Tamestreete, at the Yin- 
tre. in Three Craned Warfe, by Wyl- 
lyam Copland.” Another edition, in 
a modified form, appeared in 1720. 
The excellent edition hv Kenneth 
R. H. Mackenzie (London, 1800), 
though in the main following the 
Low German original of 1510, is not 
a simple translation, but a collection 
or selection of Owle-glass stories made 
by a collation of several editions in 
the German, French, and Flemish 
languages, and including two or three 
tales wholly his own. [Written also 
Howl e-glass. O wle-S piegel, 
and Ulen-SpiegeL] 

u We may say that to few mortals 
has it been granted to earn such a place 
! j universal historv as Ty 11 Eulenspiegel- 
Kow, after five centuries. TUI's native 
village is pointed out with pride to the 
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traveler; and his tombstone — with a mere nominis umbra affixed to a cycle 
sculptured pun on his name, an owl, j of mediaeval tricks and adventures. The 

namely, and a glass — still stands, or ! opinion, however, considered most profo- 

pretends to stand, " at Molten, near Lu- j able is, that Eulen^piegel is not a myth. 
beck, 1 where, since 1350, his once nim- \ but that there wen* two historical ta¬ 
ble bones have been at rest.' 5 Carlyle, j dividuals ot that name, father and son, 

4 * The inhabitants of Damme, in Belgium, ! of whom the former died at Damme, and 

also boast of having his bones in their j the latter at Mollti. 1 ' Chambers. 

church-yard. and place his death in 1301, __ _ , 0 T . 

«o that several critics regard Eulenspie- ! Ox Dumb, or Mute. See DUMB 
gel as an altogether imaginary person, a Ox. 

( 303*“ iter the “Key to the Scheme of Proniniciatioxi,’ 1 with the accompanying Explanations, 
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Paeifleation of Ghent. ( Hist.) The 
name given to a compact entered into 
by the north and south provinces of 
the Netherlands to resist the tyranny 
of Spain. It was signed at Ghent, 
November 8, 1576. 

Pac'o-let. A dwarf in the old ro¬ 
mance of “ Valentine and Orson,’ 1 
“full of great sense and subtle in¬ 
genuity,” who owned an enchanted 
steed, made of wood, which is often 
alluded to by early writers. The 
name of Pacolet was borrowed by 
Steele for his familiar spirit in the 
“ Tatler.” The French have a prov¬ 
erb, u It is the horse of Pacolet; ” that 
Is, it is one who goes extremely quick. 

Here is a letter, she said, . . . which . . . 
might, perhaps, never have reached your 
hands, had it not fallen into the possession of 
a certain Pacolet , or enchanted dwarf, whom, 
like all distressed damsels of romance, I re¬ 
tain in my secret service. Sir ffZ Scott. 

Pac-toTus. [Gr. IlaxrwAo?.] The an¬ 
cient name of a river of Lydia, Asia 
Minor, which was said to flow over 
golden sands. It is now the Bagou- 
Iy. See Midas. 

Pad'|-15n. (Hindu Myth.) The un¬ 
der - world, the abode of departed 
spirits; thought to be of an octago¬ 
nal shape, and to have its eight gate¬ 
ways guarded by as many gods. 

PfiD^bn. [Gr. Haiwv.J ( Gr. (f' Rom. 
Myth.) The physician of the gods; 
the god of medicine;—used some¬ 
times as a surname of JEsculapms. 
See jEscclapius. [Written also 
Pae an.] 

Page, Anne. A young woman, in 
Shakespeare's “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” in love with Fenton. 

Page, Mr. A gentleman living at 
Windsor, in Shakespeare’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor;” distinguished 
for his uxoriousness. 

Page, Mrs. A gentlewoman, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
■with whom Sir John Falstaff is in 


j love, and who joins with Mrs. Ford 
in a plot to dupe and disgrace him. 

1 Page, William. A school-boy in 
Shakespeare’s “Merry Wives of 
"Windsor;” a son of the Mr. Page 
who figures in the same play. 

Painter of the Graces. A name 
applied by his contemporaries to An¬ 
drea Appiani (1754-1817), an Italian 
painter celebrated for his beautiful 
frescoes. 

Paix des Dames (p£ dtt dam). See 
Ladies’ Peace. 

Paix FouriAe (pa foo'riP). See 
Patchei>-iip Peace. 

PS-lse'mon. [Gr. HoAat/x&m] 1. ( Gr. 
cf Rom. Myth.) A sea-god friendly 
to the shipwrecked; — a surname of 
Melicertes, the son of Ino. See 
Melicertes. 

2. A shepherd in Virgil’s third 
Eclogue. He is chosen umpire in a 
musical contest between Damoetas 
and Menalcas, but, after hearing 
them, declares bis inability to decide 
such an important controversy. 

Pal / S-me , d.§§. [Gr. naAa/jLujS-rjs.] 
( Gr. Rom. Myth.) A son of Nau- 
plius, king of Euboea, and of Clym- 
ene, his wife. He was celebrated 
for his inventive genius, and is said 
to have been the first who made 
measures, scales, dice, &c. Hence 
the name is sometimes used as an 
appellation of any ingenious man. 
When Ulysses, to avoid going to the 
Trojan war, feigned madness, and 
plowed up the sea-shore, sowing it 
with salt, Palamedes discovered the 
deception by placing Ulysses’ son 
Telemachus in the way, which com¬ 
pelled him to turn the plow aside, 
that he might not hurt the boy. For 
this Ulysses hated and persecuted 
Palamedes, and at last caused his 
destruction; though, as to the way 
In which this was effected, accounts 
differ 
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PaPS-me'd&s, Sir. A gallant Sara¬ 
cen knight, the unfortunate and de¬ 
spairing adorer of Isolde, overcome 
in single combat by Sir Tristram, his 
successful rival, who converted him j 
to Christianity, had him baptized, 
and became his godfather. 

Pal'i-mon. A character in the 
** Knight's Tale ” in Chaucer’s “ Can¬ 
terbury Tales.” This poem is an im¬ 
itation of one by Boccaccio, entitled 
u Le Teseide.” Dryden made a spir¬ 
ited version of Chaucer’s poem, which j 
he published under the name of “* Pal- 
amon and Amite.” The plot turns 
upon the love of these two youths for 
a beautiful lady named Emilia. In 
the conclusion, Palamon, after many 
troubles, obtains her: while Arcite, 
who had taken advantage of Pala- 
mon’s friendship, is killed. 

Pale, Tile. (Irish Hist.) That por¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Ireland over 
which the English rule and English 
law were acknowledged after the in¬ 
vasion of 1172. It may be considered, 
in a general way, as comprising the 
counties of Lublin, Meath, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, and Louth, though the 
limits of the district varied at dif¬ 
ferent times- According to Knight, 
it originally comprised all the eastern 
coast of Ireland from Dundalk Bay 
to Waterford harbor, and extended 
some forty or fifty miles inland. It 
was so called because the conquerors, 
in fear of the half-subdued natives, 

44 inclosed and impnlnl themselves, as 
it were, within certain lifts and ter¬ 
ritories.” [Called also The English 
Pale.] 

Pa-Ie'mSn. 1. A character in Fal¬ 
coner’s ” Shipwreck,” in love with 
the daughter of Albert, the com¬ 
mander. 

2. The hero of an episode in 
Thomson’s “ Seasons ” ( u Autumn ”); 
represented as “ the pride of swains.” 
and the owner of harvest-fields, in 
which “ the lovely young Lavinia ” 
coming^ to glean, Palemon falls In 
love with her, and wooes and wins 
her. 

The composition and harmony of the work 
[Southey’s “ Thais ba”], accordingly, is much 
Eke the pattern of that patchwork drapery 


that is sometimes to be met with in the man¬ 
sion?, of the industrious, where a blue tree 
overshadows a sholHish, and a gigantic but¬ 
terfly seems ready to swallow up Palauan and 
Lavmia. osprey. 

PaTes. * ( Ron. Myth.) The tutelaiy 
deity of shepherds, flocks, and cat¬ 
tle worshiped with great solemnity 
among the Romans. 

Pomona loves the orchard. 

And Liber loves the vine. 

And Pales loves, the straw-built shed 
Warm with the breath of kine. 

Macaulay. 

Pal'i-nu'rtis. [Gr. TToAiVoupos.] The 
pilot of JEneas, in Virgil’s “iEneid,” 
who fell asleep at the helm, and tum¬ 
bled into the sea when off the coast 
of Lucania, whence the name of the 
promontory near the spot. [Written 
also poetically, and in an Anglicized 
form, Pal inure.] 

More had she spoke, but yawned. All nature 
nods; 

What mortal can resist the yawn of gods? ... 
Wide, and more wide, it spreads o’er all the 
realm; 

Even Palinurm nodded at the helm. Pope . 

Ills [Frederick the Great’s] Palinurm and 
chief counselor, at present and afterward, is a 
Count von Bruhl, — a cunning little wretch, 
they say, and of daft tongue, but surely 
among the un wisest of all the tarns of Adam 
in that day, and such a Palinurus as seldom 
steered before. Carlyle. 

PaTlS-diae of England. The hero 
of an old 11 Famous, Pleasant, and 
Delightftil History,” formerly very 
popular. It was translated from the 
French, and was originally published 
in 158S. 

P&l-la'di-ttm. [Gr. llaAAaW.] ( Gr, 
4 Rom. Myth.) A famous statue of 
Pallas, or Minerva, said to have fall¬ 
en from heaven upon the plain of 
Troy. On its preservation the safety 
of Troy depended; and it was there¬ 
fore stolen by Ulysses and Diomed. 

PalTSs. [Gr. HaAAds.] ( Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) A surname of Minerva. See 
Minerva. 

Can tyrants but bv tyrants conquered be. 

And Freedom find no champion and no child, 
Such as Columbia saw arise, when she 
Sprang forth a Pallas , armed and undefiled ? 

Byron. 

Pal'mer-m. The hero of several fa¬ 
mous old romances of chivalry, par¬ 
ticularly the two entitled u Palmerin 
de Oliva” and “Palmerin of Eng¬ 
land.” 
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But, believe me, though to be an absolute 
Palnurin of England is not in my nature, no 
son ever lov ed -i mother more dearly, or would 
do more to oblige her. Sir JF. Scott. 

Palmetto State. The State of South 
Carolina; — so called from the arms of 
the State, which contain a palmetto- 
tree. 

Pam. A familiar diminutive or con¬ 
traction of Palmerston , the titular 
name of Henry John Temple (1784-* 
1865), a distinguished English states¬ 
man, minister, and diplomatist, and 
a viscount of the Irish peerage. 

FS-me'lS. The title of a celebrated 
novel by Richardson, and the name 
(adopted by him from Sir Philip 
Sidney’s 41 Arcadia”) of its heroine, 
a simple and innocent country-girl, 
whose virtue a dissolute master as¬ 
sails by violence, as well as all the 
milder” means of seduction, but who 
conquers him at last, by persevering 
in the paths of rectitude, and is re¬ 
warded by being raised to the sta¬ 
tion of his wife, the lawful participa¬ 
tor in his rank and fortune. 

“Although some objection may he 
made to the deductions which the author 
desired and expected should be drawn 
from the story of Pamela, yet the pure 
and modest character of the English 
maiden is so well maintained during the 
work; her sorrows and afflictions are 
borne with so much meekness; her little 
intervals of hope or comparative tran¬ 
quillity break in on her troubles so much 
like the specks of blue sky through a 
cloudy atmosphere, that the whole rec¬ 
ollection is soothing, tranquilizing, and 
doubtless edifying.” Sir IF. Scott. 

j&jjf* ;£ She told me that . . . they had a 
daughter of a very strange name, Pamela 
or Pamela; some pronounce it one way, 
and some the other.” 

Fielding, Joseph Andrnvs. 

Pan. [Gr. n 6.v, probably connected 
with ttoo>, Lat. pasco, to feed, to pas¬ 
ture ; but thought by some to be the 
same as to wav, the whole, the uni¬ 
verse.] ( Gr. <f Item. Myth.) The 
son of Mercury and Penelope, and 
the god of woods, shepherds, and 
huntsmen; represented as a grim, 
shaggy being, with horns, pointed 
ears, a crooked nose, a tail, and 
goat’s feet. He was fond of music, 
and possessed prophetic powers. He 


had a terrific voice, and sometimes 
appeared unexpectedly to travelers, 
whom he startled with a sudden awe 
or terror. It was a current belief 
among the early Christians, that, at 
the moment of*our Saviour’s cruci¬ 
fixion, a deep groan, heard all through 
the Grecian isles, told that the great 
Pan was dead, and all the gods of 
Olympus dethroned. See Syrinx. 

Aire, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of -field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves; while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led. on the eternal spring. Milton . 

The lonely mountains o’er. 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting genius is with sighing sent; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn. 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled 
thickets mourn. Milton. 

Pan'dS-rus. [Gr. udvSapo*.] A son 
of Lvcaon, and leader of the Lycians 
in the Trojan war, celebrated by 
Homer in the “Iliad.” In mediaeval 
romances, and bv Chaucer in “ Troi- 
lus and Cresseid’e,” and Shakespeare 
in “ Troilus and Cressida,” he is rep¬ 
resented as procuring for Troilus the 
love and good graces of Chrvseis; 
hence the word pander (formerly 
written partdar) is used to denote a 
pimp, or procurer. 

Pan / de-mo'm-um. [Gr. irav, 

all, and Sat>«v, a demon.] A name 
given by Milton to 

“ The high capital 
Of Satan and his peers.” 

(Par. lost , Ek. 7.) 

Pan-do'ra (9). [Gr. nav&ipa, the all- 
endowed.] (Gr. cf* Rom. Myth.) The 
first mortal woman; made by Vul¬ 
can, at the command of Jupiter. She 
was very beautiful, and all the gods 
made her presents, that she might 
win the heart of Prometheus, to 
whom Jove sent her, designing, that, 
by her charms, miseries of every kind 
should be brought upon men, as a 
punishment for the crime of Prome¬ 
theus in stealing fire from heaven. 
Prometheus, however, would not re¬ 
ceive her; and Mercury accordingly 
took her to Epimetheus”, who had less 
wisdom, and was captivated by her 
loveliness. A later form of the tra- 
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dition says that Jupiter gave her a 
box tilled with winged blessings, 
which would have been preserved lor 
the human race, had not curiosity 
tempted her to open it, when all dew 
out, except Hope. 

In naked beauty more adorned. 
More lovelv, than Pan-lora. whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts.; and oh! too 
like 

In sad event, when to the unwiser son 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she ensnared 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove’s authentic tire. 

Milton. 

Pan/gloss. [Gr. wav, all, and yAwo-o-a, 
tongue.] 1. An optimist philosopher 
In Voltaire's ** Candide.” 

2. A noted pedant in Colman’s 
play entitled li The Heir at Law;” 
poor, but proud of being an LL.JD., 
and, moreover, an A.&.S. (Artmtn 
Societal!s Sodas). 

Pan-handle, The. A fanciful and 
cant name given, from its form, to 
the most northerly portion of the 
State of West Virginia, — a long, 
narrow projection between the Ohio 
River and the western boundary of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pam-jan'dnnn, The Grand. A sort 
of mythical nonentity invented by 
Foote, the comic dramatist. The 
name occurs in a farrago of utter 
nonsense, of about a dozen lines in 
length, which he wrote on a wager, 
to test the memory of a person who 
boasted of the wonderful retentive¬ 
ness of this faculty in himself, and 
who agreed to get Foote’s galimatias 
by heart in twelve minutes, and re¬ 
peat it without making the slightest 
mistake. It Is said that Foote won 
the wager. 

He was the great Panjandrum of the place. 
Calais, in fact, centered in D casein. 

Percy Fitzgerald. 

So, said Charles, there were at the marriage 
the Keanninies, and the Joblilies, but not The 
Grand Panjandrum himself. Yonge. 

Pan/o-pae'a, or Pan'o-pe. [Gr. Ha- 
ydmj.] (Or. if-Morn. Myth.) A sea- 
nymph, one of the Nereids. 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

Milton. 

Pantagruel (pan-tag'roo-el; Fr. pron. 
poa'ta'griher, 34, 6:2). One of the 
principal characters in Rabelais’ cele¬ 


brated satirical romance of the same 
name; represented as a gigantic per¬ 
sonage, beneath whose tongue a 
whole army takes* shelter from rain; 
in whose mouth and throat are cities 
which contain an immense popula¬ 
tion, &c. Pantagruel is a virtuous 
prince, devout, and severe in his 
morals; yet he takes for his favorite 
the licentious, intemperate, coward¬ 
ly rogue, Panurge. Bom in the 
midst of a drought, when all the 
moisture of the earth was a salt per¬ 
spiration, he is named Pantagruel, 
by the combination of a Greek word 
(ffdvra) and an Arabic word, to sig¬ 
nify u All-thirsty.” See Eaderec, 
Panurge. 

Old Chaucer doth of Thopas tell; 

Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel. Drayton. 
He fair besought the ferryman of hell 
That he might drink to dead Pantagruel. 

lip. liaU. 

Pamtagru&Lion (pan'ta-groo-eTl-on ; 
Ft. pron . po n/ t j'grii'ade-o 11 '). The 
name of an herb mentioned in Rabe¬ 
lais’ romance of “ Pantagruel,” and 
supposed to mean hemp , and to bear 
a reference to the persecution of the 
Protestants. 

Pan'tS-loon'. [Fr. Pantalon , It. 
Paniabne , from Pantaleone (Gr. 
nai/roAeW, all or entirely lion, a 
Greek personal name), the patron 
saint of Venice, and hence a bap¬ 
tismal name veiy frequent among the 
Venetians, and applied to them in 
derision by the other Italians. Some, 
however, derive the name from the 
Italian words pianta-leone , that Is, 
the “ lion-planter,” the lion of St. 
Mark being the standard of the 
Venetian republic. (See Byron’s 
“ Childe Harold,” canto iv.)] One 
of the chief characters in the modem 
Christmas pantomime; usually rep¬ 
resented as a feeble-minded old man, 
the butt of the clown, and yet the 
aider and abettor of his comic vil¬ 
lainy. In the original Italian panto¬ 
mime, he was a Venetian burgher, 
dressed in close breeches and stock¬ 
ings that were all of a piece. 

Panurge (pa-nurj' ; Fr. pron. p3/- 
nurzh', 34).’ A celebrated character 
in Rabelais’ u Pantagruel,” and the 
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real hero of the stoiy; represented i 
as an arrant rogue, crafty and versa¬ 
tile in the extreme, a drunkard, a | 
coward, and a libertine. j 

Learned in the highest degree, j 
this eccentric person is a kind of spoiled j 
child, and, on that account, the privi¬ 
leged jester of Pautagruel and his friends. I 
He is described as of middle stature, with j 
an aquiline nose, handsome to look upon, 
and subject to a disease called ** want of 
money.” The great object of his life, 
previous to his acquaintance with Pan- 
tagruel, was the performance of count¬ 
less malicious practical jokes, with the 
materials for which his numerous pockets 
are armed. Iu one he has little horns full 
of fleas, which he amuses himself by blow¬ 
ing upon the necks of the ladies in church; 
in another he has a store of hooks, that 
he may fasten people's dresses together; 
in the third a bottle of oil, that he may 
soil handsome suits ; in another an itch¬ 
ing powder; and so on. These are no very 
amiable qualities, but, nevertheless, the 
reader always has an affection for Pa¬ 
nurge. In the third book, Pantagruel is 
represented as making Panurge governor 
of Salmagondin, in which capacity he 
soon contrives to waste his revenue. Tor 
immersing himself in debt, he has to en¬ 
dure the reproaches of his master; and 
his defense, in which he sets up a eulogy 
of indebtedness, is a masterpiece of pomp¬ 
ous burlesque. Pantagruel is not con¬ 
vinced by the eloquent harangue of Ms 
favorite, but discharges his debts; where¬ 
upon Panurge takes a new freak into his 
head, for he attires himself in a coarse 
gown, and attaches a pair of spectacles 
to Ms cap, declaring it is his resolution 
to take to himself a wife. An uneasy 
doubt as to whether his entrance into 
married life will insure felicity is the 
foundation of all the humor and satire 
of the book. Every mode of divination 
Into future events is tried, a member of 
every conceivable calling is consulted. 
The theologian, the lawyer, the physi¬ 
cian, and skeptical philosopher, the poet, 
the idiot, the sibyl, — all are asked for 
counsel, besides a recurrence to dreams, 
and a search for oracular answers, ac¬ 
cording to the old superstition, in the 
works of Virgil. All the oracles unite in 
giving answers which, in the opinion of 
disinterested friends, are plain dissuasives 
from matrimony; while Panurge, whose 
heart is bent on a wife, displays the most 
vexing ingenuity in torturing them to 
mean the reverse. The last person of 
•whom he asks advice puts into his hands 
an empty bottle, which Panurge inter¬ 
prets to imply that he should undertake 


a voyage for the purpose of obtaining a 
response from the oracle of the Holy Bot¬ 
tle. The fourth and fifth books are occu¬ 
pied with the expedition of Pan urge, ac¬ 
companied by Pantagruel, in quest of the 
oracie. This voyage is said to signify a 
departure from the world of error to 
search after truth, which the author 
places in a bottle, in consequence of the 
proverbial effects of intoxication {'* in 
vino veritas ”). See Holy Bottle, Ora¬ 
cle OF THE. 

“ All Rabelais’ personages are 
phantasmagoric allegories, but Panurge 
above all. He is. throughout, the na- 
vovpyl a, — the wisdom, that is, the cun¬ 
ning, of the human animal, — the under¬ 
standing, as the faculty of means to pur¬ 
poses without ultimate ends, in the most 
comprehensive sense, and including art, 
sensuous fancy, and all the passions of 
the understanding.” Coleridge. 

Panza, Sancho (saiik'o pan'zt; Sp. 
pron. sdiPcho pSn'tha). [Sp., from 
zancas , spindle-shanks, and panza , 
paunch.] The esquire of Don Quix¬ 
ote, in Cervantes's famous novel of 
this name; a short, pot-bellied peas¬ 
ant, with small legs. He is a type 
of vulgar common sense without im¬ 
agination. See Don Quixote and 
Barataioa. 

j“ At first he is introduced as the 
opposite of Don Quixote, and used merely 
to bring out his master's peculiarities iu 
a more striking relief. It is not until we 
have gone through nearly half of the 
First Part that he ntters one of those 
proverbs which form afterward the staple 
of his conversation and hnmor; and it is 
not till the opening of the Second Part, 
and, indeed, not till he comes forth, in 
all his mingled shrewdness and credulity, 
as governor of Barataria, that his char¬ 
acter is quit** developed and completed to 
the full measure of its grotesque yet 
congruous proportions.” Ticknor. 

Sleep, says Sancho Panza, covers a man 
all over like a mantle of comfort; but rising 
before daylight envelops the entire being in 
petty misery. A. K. 1L Loyd. 

Panza, Teresa (te-re / za pan'zS; Sp. 
prcm. ta-r WztL ptn / tilth A character 
in Cervantes’s “Don Quixote;” the 
wife of Sancho Panza. 

Paper Ki n g. A name formerly popu¬ 
larly given to John Law (1671-1729), 
the* celebrated financial projector. 
See Law’s Bubble. 

“ The basis of Law’s project was 
the idea that paper money may be mul- 
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tiplied to any extent, provided there be 
security in tixed stock ; v, hhe the truth 
is, if the bulk of a currency is increased 
beyond the actual wauts of commerce, 
all its part«, or separate coins aud notes, 
mast depreciate in proportion." Rick. 

Paxadise of Pools. See Limbo. 

Par'eae. {Rom. JfyfJt.) Three daugh¬ 
ters of Xox and Erebus; all-powerful 
goddesses who presided over the des¬ 
tiny of man. Their names were Clotho, 
who was supposed to hold the distaff 
or spindle: Lachesis. who was some¬ 
times said to draw out the thread of hu¬ 
man life; and A tropes, who cut it off 

Paribanou (pa-re-b.i/noo). [Per., 
female fairy.] A fairy in the story 
of “ Prince Ahmed,* 1 in the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” [Written 
also Peri Banou.] 

TBs fBacon’s] understanding resembled the 
tent Which the fairy Pari.xutou save to Prince 
Ahmed. Fold it, and it seemed a toy for the 
hand of a lady; spread it, and the armies of 
powerful sultans might repose beneath its 
shade. Macaulay. 

PSrT-del. A fickle and inconstant lib¬ 
ertine in Spenser’s “ Faery” Queen.” 

Nor durst light Paridel advance, 

Bold as he was, a looser glance. 

Sir W. Scott. 

P&r'is ( classical prm. ptVris). [Gr. 
Hapt?.] 1. ( Or. Rom. Myth.) A son 
of Priam and Hecuba, distinguished 
for his beaut}'. His mother, having 
had an ominous dream, exposed him, 
as soon as he was bom, oil Mount 
Ida; but he was found by a shepherd, 
who reared him. When he had 
grown up, he married (Enone, daugh¬ 
ter of the river-god Cebren. A dis¬ 
pute having arisen between Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus as to which of 
them was the handsomest, Paris was 
chosen umpire, and decided in favor 
of Venus, who had promised him 
Helen, the handsomest woman in the 
world. By running away with her, 
he caused the Trojan war, in which 
he was mortally wounded by the 
arrow of Philoctetes. In his dying 
moments, his love for his first wife, 
the long-abandoned CEnone, returned; 
hut she, remembering her wrongs, 
■would at first have nothing to do with 
him. Soon, however, repenting of her 
unkindness, she hastened after him 


with remedies; bu* it was too late, 
and, in her grief, she hung herself. 

2. A young nobleman, kinsman 
to Escalus, Prince of" Verona, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of “Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Par'i-si-na. The heroine of Byron’s 
em of the same name. She had 
en betrothed to Hugo, the natural 
son of Azo, Prince of Este. Azo 
saw and coveted her beauty; and, re¬ 
proaching his son for the stain of his 
birth, which, he said, rendered him 
unworthy the possession of so rich a 
treasure,’he himself wedded her. The 
unhappy lovers could not control 
the passion, which was innocent and 
raiseworthy in its commencement, 
ut which a change of circumstances 
had rendered criminal. Their incest¬ 
uous love being discovered, Hugo is 
executed; but the poem leaves the 
fate of Parisian doubtful. 

PajVs-me'nos. The hero of a con¬ 
tinuation or “second part” of the 
history of Parismus. It records his 
u adventurous travels and noble 
chivalry, with his love to the fair 
Princess Angelica, the Lady of the 
Golden Tower; ” and it was first pub¬ 
lished in 1598- 

Pa-ris'mns. A “ valiant and re¬ 
nowned prince of Bohemia,” the hero 
of an old romance, or “ history,” for¬ 
merly very popular. It contains an 
account of u his noble battles against 
the Persians, his love to Laurana. the 
king’s daughter of Thessaly, and his 
strange adventures in the Desolate 
Island.” It was written by Emanuel 
Foord, and was first published in 
1598. 

Pfir'X-z&de. A princess whose adven¬ 
tures in search of the Talking Bird, 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
"Water, are related in the “ Story of 
the Sisters who envied their younger 
Sister,” in the “Arabian Nights’ En¬ 
tertainments.” Of these curiosities, 
the first was a bird, which could not 
only talk and reason like human 
beings, but could call all the singing- 
birds in his neighborhood to come 
and join in his song; the second w r as 
a tree, of which the leaves were so 
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many mouths, that formed a most 
harmonious concert; the third was a 
kind of water, a small quantity of 
which, being put into a basin, would 
fill it, and form a beautiful fountain, 
which would continually play with¬ 
out overflowing. Parizade, or Pari- 
zadeh, — the Parisatisot' the Greeks, 
—signifies bom of a fairy. 

In truth, much of Bacon’s life was passed In 
a visionary world . . . amidst buildings more 
sumptuous than the palace of Aladdin, foun¬ 
tains more wonderful than the golden water 
of Parisade. Macaulay. 

Parley, Peter. An assumed name 
under which Samuel Griswold Good¬ 
rich (1793-1830), an American writ¬ 
er, published a series of very popular 
hooks for the young. 

Parliament, Addle. See Addle 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Barebone’s. See Bake- 
bone’s Parliament. 

Parliament, Devils’. See Devils’ 
Parllvment. 

Parliament, Drunken. See Drunk¬ 
en Parliament. 

Parliament, Dong. See Long Par¬ 
liament. 

Parliament, Mad. See Mad Par¬ 
liament. 

Parliament, Bump. See Rump 
Parllvment. 

Parliament, Unlearned. See Par¬ 
liament of Dunces. 

Parliament, Useless. See Useless 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Wonderful. See Won¬ 
derful Parliament. 

Parliament of Dunces. [Lat. Par - 
Imruentum Indocforum.] {Eng. Hist.) 
A name given to a Parliament con¬ 
vened bv Henry IY. at Coventry, in 
Warwickshire "(1404:), because law¬ 
yers were excluded from it. 

Par-nas'sus. [Gr. Hapucuros, or n<zp- 
vacrcro';.] A lofty mountain of Phocis 
in Greece, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. At its base were the Casta- 
lian spring and the city of Delphi. 

P^-rolTLSs. A boastful and cowardly 
follower of Bertram in Shakespeare’s 
“All’s Well that Ends Well;” so 
consummate in baseness, that we 


regard him with contemptuous com¬ 
placency : u he hath outvillained vil¬ 
lain}' so far, that the rarity redeems 
him.” 

“The braggart Parolles, whose 
name signifies words, as though he spoke 
nothing else, scarcely utters a sentence 
that is not rich with ideas ; 3 et his weak¬ 
ness and self-committals hang over them 
all like a sneaking infection, and hinder 
our laughter from becoming respectful. 
The scene in which he is taken blindfold 
among his old acquaintances, and so led 
to vilify their characters under the im¬ 
pression that he is gratifying their ene¬ 
mies, is almost as good as the screen 
scene in the 1 School for Scandal. 5 ” 

Leigh Hunt. 

Rust, sword; cool, blushes; and, Parolles, 
live 

Safest in shame ; being fooled, by fooling 
thrive. Shah. 

There was Parolles, too, the legal bully. 

Byron. 

He [Dr. Samuel Parr] was a mere Parolles 
in a pedagogue’s wig. Modes Ambrosumce - 

Parricide, The Beautiful. See 
Beautiful Parricide. 

Parsons’ Emperor. [Ger. Pfiiffen- 
J Kaiser.] A nickname given to 

Charles IY. of Moravia, who, at the 
instigation of the pope, — Clement 
VI.,—was set up as a competitor of 
Lou& IY., the actual reigning em¬ 
peror of Germany. 

Par-the'ni-S. The mistress of Arga- 
lus, in Sir Philip Sidney’s - 1 Arcadia.” 

She thought. . . that Alice gave him a 
little more encouragement than Parthenia 
would have afforded to any such Jack-a- 
dandy, in the absence of Argalus. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Par-then'o-pe- [Gr. H<xp0evdsnj.] ( Hr. 
<f Rom. Myth.) One of the three 
Sirens. She became enamored of 
Ulysses, and, in. her grief at not 
winning him, threw herself into the 
sea, and was cast up on the shore 
where Naples afterward stood, for 
which reason that city was originally 
called by her name. 

Par'ting-t6n, Mrs. An imaginary 
old lady whose laughable sayings 
have been recorded by the. American 
humorist, B. P. Shillaber. She is 
distinguished, like Smollett’s Tabitha 
Bramble and Sheridan’s Mrs. Mala- 
prop, for her amusing affectation and 
misuse of learned words. 
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J&3F- The name of this character seems 
to have been suggested by the following 
anecdote which Sydney Smith related in 
a speech delivered by him at Taunton 
(Eng.], in 1831, and which has become 
somewhat celebrated: ** I do not mean 
to be disrespectful: but the attempt of 
the Lords to stop the progress of reform 
reminds me very forcibly of the great 
storm of Sidmouth, and the conduct of 
the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824, there 
set in a great flood, upon that town ; the 
tide rose to an Incredible height, the 
waves rushed in upon the houses, and 
every thing was threatened with destruc¬ 
tion. In the midst of this sublime storm, 
Dame Partington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house, 
with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop, and squeezing out the sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. 
Mrs. Partington's spirit was up. But I 
need not tell you that the contest was 
unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington. She was excellent at a slop 
or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest.” 

Partridge. The attendant of Tom 
Jones, in Fielding’s novel, 44 The His¬ 
tory of Tom Jones, a Foundling ; ” 
noted for his fidelity, shrewdness, 
and child-like simplicity. 

Parvati (ptr'vfL-tee'). [Sansk., moun¬ 
tain - born.] ' {Hindu Myth.) The 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya; 
one of the names by which the god¬ 
dess Durga is usually called. See 
Dixrga. 

PS-siph'^-e. [Gr. nowu^.] { Gr. cf 
'Bom. Myth.) A daughter of Helios, 
or Sol (the sun), and Perse; sister of 
Circe, wife of Minos, and mother of 
PInedra, Ariadne, and Androgeus, 
and also of the Minotaur by a beau¬ 
tiful bull, for which Yenus, out of 
hatred, had inspired her with a violent 
passion. See Minotaur. 

Pas'q.mn (pas / kwin). [It. PasquinoS] 
1. A Roman cobbler of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, whose 
shop stood in the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood of the Braschi palace, near 
the Piazza Navona. Pasquin was 
notorious for making caustic remarks, 
and by degrees every bitter saying 
current in the city became attributed 
to him or his workmen. After hi3 


death, a mutilated statue, which had 
long lain half imbedded in the ground 
near his shop, was dug out and set 
up in the vicinity, upon which the 
populace declared that the cobbler 
had come to life again, aud called 
the torso by his name. Thenceforth 
a custom arose of attaching to it 
stinging epigrams or satirical verses, 
often directed against the pope and 
cardinals, and other persons in high 
public station. No prohibitions or 
penalties could put a stop to the prac¬ 
tice; and even now, after the lapse 
of more than four centuries, the statue 
pursues his ancient calling with un¬ 
diminished vigor. 

2. (Tony, or Antony.) A nom 
de plume of John Williams, author 
of loads of waiting in prose and verse. 
See Della Cruscans. 

Passamonte, Gines de. See Gines 
de Passamonte. 

Passe'treul. The name of Sir Tris¬ 
tram’s horse. See Tristram, Sir. 

Patehed-np Peace. [Fr. La Pnz 
Fowrie.] {Fr. Hist.) 1. The name 
given to a treaty of peace between 
the Duke of Orleans and John of 
Burgundy, in 1409. 

2. [Called also Ill-grounded Peace 
and Lame and Unstable Peace.] The 
name of a treaty between Charles 
IX. and the Huguenots, concluded at 
Longjumeau, in 1568. It was so 
called because it was made very sud¬ 
denly, and because neither of the par¬ 
ties to it had any confidence in the 
other. 

Patelin (pit'la®', 62). The hero of 
an ancient French comedy, entitled 
u L’Avocat Patelin,” reproduced by 
Brueys, in 1706. By his address and 
cunning he succeeds in obtaining six 
ells of cloth from a merchant. The 
name has passed into popular use to 
designate a subtle and crafty man, 
who, by flattery and insinuating arts, 
entices* others to the accomplishment 
of his designs. 

Path-finder, The. A title popularly 

f lven to Major-General John Charles 
remont (b. 3813), who conducted 
four exploring expeditions across the 
Rockv Mountains. 
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Patient Griselda, or GrisseU. See 
Griselda, The Patient. 

Patient Helena. See Helena, The 
Patient. 

Patriarch of Dorchester. An appel¬ 
lation given to John White, of .Dor¬ 
chester, England, a puritan divine, 
highly esteemed for his eloquence | 
and piety. He died in 1648, aged 74. j 

PA-tro'clus. [Or. ndrpo/cAos. j ( Gr. <f 
Mom . Myth.) One of the Grecian 
chiefs in the Trojan war, and the 
constant companion and friend of 
Achilles. He one day put on the 
armor of Achilles, and slew many of 
the Trojans; but, being struck by 
Apollo, he became senseless, and in 
that state was killed by Euphorbus 
and Hector. See Hector. 

Pat'tie-son, Peter (-sn). An imag¬ 
inary assistant teacher at Gander- 
cleuch, and the feigned author of 
Scott’s “ Tales of My Landlord,” 
which were represented as having 
been published posthumously by his 
pedagogue superior, Jedediah Cleish- 
Dotham. 

Paul. See Yirginie. 

Pau-H'na. Wife of Antigonus, in 
Shakespeare's u Winter’s Tale.” 

jggr* u She is a character strongly 
drawn from real and common life, — a 
clever, generous, strong-minded, warm¬ 
hearted woman, fearless in asserting the 
truth, firm in her sense of right, enthu¬ 
siastic in all her affections; quick in 
thought, resolute in word, and energetic 
In action; but heedless, hot-tempered, 
impatient; loud, bold, voluble, and tur¬ 
bulent of tongue ; regardless of the feel¬ 
ings of those for whom she would sacri¬ 
fice her life, and injuring, from excess of 
zeal, those whom she most wishes to 
serve.” Mrs. Jameson. 

>y|-vo'm-a. A name given in ancient 
maps to a tract of country extending 
from about Hoboken to'Amboy, in 
what is now the State of Hew Jersey. 

Pax. {Rom. Myth.) A deified person¬ 
ification of peace; the same as the 
Irene of the Greeks. 

Pays de Sapience. See Lani> op 
Wisdom. 

Peach/um. A character in Gay’s 
11 Beggar’s Opera,” represented as a 
pimp and a receiver of stolen prop¬ 


erty, and as making his house a 
report tor thieves, pickpockets, and 
villains of all sorts. See Lockit. 

No Feachwn it is, or young Lockit, 

That rifles my fob with a snatch ; 

Alas! I must pick my own pocket, 

And make gravy-soup of my watch. 

Hood. 

Peaeh'tmi, Mrs. A character in Gay’s 
“Beggar’s Opera;” wife of Peach- 
urn. See supra. 

The authors of this scheme [the Kansas 
usurpation] have scaicelv shown the ordinary 
cunning of rogues, which conceals, its ulterior 
purposes. Disdaining the advice of Mrs. 
JPeackum to her daughter Polly, to be “ some¬ 
what nice” in her deviations from virtue, 
they have advanced bravely and flagrantly to 
their nefarious object. Atlantic Monthly . 

Peacli'tmi, Polly. A celebrated chars 
acter in Gay’s u Beggar’s Opera;” 
daughter of Feachum. She is repre¬ 
sented as having great beauty, and 
as preserving, unspotted, the purity 
of her character, though living among 
the basest persons. 

Peasant Bard. A descriptive epithet 
conferred upon Robert Bums, the 
great lyric poet of Scotland. 

Peasant of the Danube. A title 
given to Louis Legendre (1756-1797), 
member of the French National Con¬ 
vention, who took an active part in 
all the events of the Revolution. His 
wild eloquence was the occasion of 
this surname being given him. 

Peasant Poet of Northampton¬ 
shire. A name given to John Clare 
(1793-1864), an English poet of hum¬ 
ble origin, whose remarkable powers 
of description brought him into pub¬ 
lic notice and secured the public fa¬ 
vor. 

43P* “ The instance before us is. per¬ 
haps, one of the most striking of patient 
and persevering talent existing and en- 
duringin the most forlorn and seemingly 
hopeless condition that literature has at 
any time exhibited.” Land. Qu. Rev. 

Peasants’ War. [Ger. Bauern KHeg.’] 

( Ger. Hist .) The name given to a 
revolt of the German peasantry in 
Swabia and Franconia, and subse¬ 
quently in Saxony, Thuringia, and 
Alsace, occasioned bv the increasing 
oppression and cruelty of the nobles 
I and clergy. Tt broFe out several 
| different times, from about 1500 to 
1525, in which latter year it was 
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finally terminated, after upwards of . 
150,01)0 lives had been lost. The de¬ 
feated insurgents not only failed to 
obtain relief t rum their feudal burdens, 
but their lot became in many respects 
harder than before. 

Pecksniff. A hypocrite in Dickens’s 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ so thor¬ 
oughly impregnated with the spirit 
of falsehood that he is moral even in 
drunkenness, and canting even in 
shame and discovery.” 

Pedro, Don. See Don Pedro. 

Peeftjles, Peter (pe'blz). A charac¬ 
ter in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
u Redgauntlet; ” represented as vain, 
litigious, hard-hearted, credulous, a 
liar, a drunkard, and a pauper. 

In one point of view, there is nothin" more 
Hog&rthian comic than this Ion" Peier-Peebles 
“ganging plea” of ** Marquis Mirabeau ver¬ 
sus Nature and others; ” yet, in a deeper point 
of view, it is but too serious. Carlyle. 

Peelers. The uniformed constabula¬ 
ry of Ireland appointed under the 
u Peace Preservation Act ” of 1811, 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel. The 
name was subsequently given to the 
new police of England, who were, 
also, vulgarly called fcl Bobbies,” af¬ 
ter Sir Robert 

Peeping Tom of Cov'en-trjE An 
appellation given to a person of un¬ 
governable inquisitiveness. 

JS3ST u The Countess Godiva, bearing 
an extraordinary affection to this place 
[Coventry], often ami earnestly besought 
her husband [Leofric, Earl of Mercia], 
that, for the love of God and the bles.-ed 
Virgin, he would free it fro.u that griev¬ 
ous servitude whereunto it was subject; 
but he, rebuking her for importuning 
him in a matter so inconsistent with 
his profit, commanded that she should 
thenceforth forbe xr to move therein ; yet 
she, out of her womanish pertinacity, 
continued to solicit him ; insomuch that 
he told her [a. d. 1057] if she would ride 
on horseback, naked, from one end of 
the town to the other, in the sight of all 
the people, he would grant her request. 
Whereunto she answered, 1 But will you 
give me leave so to do ? 1 And he reply¬ 
ing, * Yes, 5 the noble lady, upon an ap¬ 
pointed day. got on horseback, naked, 
with her hair loose, so that it covered all 
her body but her legs, and thus perform¬ 
ing the journey, returned with joy to her 
husband, who therefore granted to the 


inhabitants a charter of freedom, which 
j immunity I rather conceive to have been 
a kind of manumission from some . . . 
servile tenure, whereby they then held 
what they had under tnis great earl, than 
only a freedom from all manner of toll, 
except horses, as Knighton affirms.” 
Dugdcile. It is said by Rapiu, that the 
countess, previous to her riding, com¬ 
manded all persons to keep within doors 
and from their windows on pain of death; 
but, notwithstanding this severe penalty, 
there was one person who could not for¬ 
bear giving a look, out of euriosity ; but 
it cost him his life. From this circum¬ 
stance originated the familiar epithet of 
“ Peeping Tom of Coventry/ 5 To com¬ 
memorate the event, the mayor and cor¬ 
poration periodically walk in procession 
through the town, accompanied by a 
female on horseback, clad in a linen dress 
closely fitted to her limbs. A figure, com¬ 
memorative of the peeper, has long been 
preserved in Coventry, and is now in¬ 
serted in the niche of "a new house com¬ 
municating with the High Street. Ten¬ 
nyson has versified the story of the Count¬ 
ess a »d Peeping Tom in his poem entitled 
“Godiva/ 5 

Peers, The Twelve. See Twelve 
Peers. 

Peg-a-Lantem. Another name for 
Wi 11 -with-the-Wisp, or Jack-with- 
the-Lantem. 

Peg-ar-Ram'sey. The heroine of an 
old song, having this name for its 
title, which is alluded to in Shake¬ 
speare’s 11 Twelfth Night,” a. ii.,sc. 3. 
Percy says it was an indecent ballad. 
[TVritten also Peggy Ramsey.] 

He [James L] had been much struck with 
the beauty and embarrassment of the pretty 
Peg-a-Ramsey y as he called her, when he first 
saw her. Sir WI Scott . 

Peg'5-sus. [Gr. XhfyaLcro^.'j ( Gr. (f 
Rom. Myth.) A winged horse which 
sprung from the blood of Medusa, 
and belonged to Apollo and the 
Muses. From a stroke of his hoof 
the fountain Hippocrene burst forth 
on Mount Helicon. He was caught 
by Bellerophon, who destroyed the 
Chimsera with his* aid. But when 
Bellerophon attempted to ride to 
heaven on his back, he threw him 
off, and ascended alone to the skies, 
where he was changed into a constel¬ 
lation. 

Pele&s. [Gr. ( Gr. tf Rom. 

Myth.) A king of Thessaly, son of 
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JEacus, husband of Thetis, father of 
Achilles, and a sharer in the Argo¬ 
nauts expedition. 

pe-li'd£§. [Gr. {Gr. $ j 

Horn. Myth .) A patronymic of 
Achilles, the son of Peleus. 

PeTi-on. [Gr. Azov.] A high moun¬ 
tain in Ihessaly. See Ossa. 

PeiTe-as, Sir. A very valorous knight 
of Arthur s Round Table. In “‘The 
Faery Queen, - ' 1 he is one of those who 
pursue u the blatant beast,” when, 
after having been conquered and 
chained up bv Sir Calidore, it breaks 
its iron chain, and again ranges 
through the world. 

Fairy damsels, met in forests wide 
By knights of Ingres, or of Lvones, 
Lancelot, or Fetleas, or PeUenore. Mlton. 

PelTe-nore, King. A celebrated 
character in the old romance of 
“Morte d 1 Arthur.” 

PeTops. [Gr. ileAoj^.] ( Gr. <f Rom . 
Myth.) A Phrygian prince, grandson 
of Jupiter, and son of Tantalus. He 
was slain, and sieved up before the 
gods by his own lather, who wished 
to test their omniscience. They were 
not deceived, howet er, and would not 
touch the horrible food; but Ceres, 
absorbed in grief for Ihe loss of Pros¬ 
erpine, tasted of the shoulder before 
she discovered what it was. Jupiter 
restored Pelops to life, and replaced 
his shoulder with one of ivory. 

Pe-na'tes. {Rom. Myth.) Guardian 
deities of the household, and of the 
State regarded as a larger household 
formed by the union of many smaller 
ones. They were similar to, or iden¬ 
tical with, the Lares. See Lares. 

Pen-den'nis, Arthur. The hero of 
Thackeray’s satirical romance en¬ 
titled u The History of Pendennis, 
his Fortunes and Misfortunes; - ” a 
young man of warm feelings and 
lively intellect, self - conceited and 
selfish, with no attractive points of 
character but a sense of honor and a 
capacity for love. 

Fen-den'nis, Major. A gentleman¬ 
like parasite, or rather tuft - hunter, 
in Thackeray’s “ History of Penden¬ 
nis,” who fawns upon his patrons for 


the sake of being received into their 
! society. 

Pen-drag'on. A son of Constans, 
and his successor on the throne of 
Britain, according to legendary his¬ 
torians; also, a surname given, after 
the death of this king, to Ut her, an¬ 
other son of Constans, and the father 
of King Arthur. See Constants and 
Other. 

For once I read 

That stout Pendragon in his litter sick 
Came to the field and vanquished his foes. 

Shak. 

Pe-nel'o-pe. [Gr. n^Ao^.] {Gr. 
tf Rom. Myth.) A celebrated Gre¬ 
cian princess, wife of Ulysses, and 
mother of Telemachus, famed for her 
chastity and constancy during the 
long absence of her husband. Being 
greatly annoyed by many importu¬ 
nate suitors, she put them off for a 
time by declaring that she could not 
decide between them until she had 
finished weaving a shroud for her 
aged father-in-law; and, to protract 
the time, she pulled out by night 
what she had woven during the day. 
The stratagem was at length discov¬ 
ered; but Ulysses happened to return 
in season to prevent the unpleasant 
consequences that might otherwise 
have ensued. 

Peninsular State. The State of 
Florida; — popularly so called from 
its shape. 

Peninsular War. {Hist.) The name 
given to the war carried on in Portu¬ 
gal and Spain by the English forces 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley against 
the invading armies of Napoleon I., 
between 1808 and 1812. 

Pennsylvania Farmer. A surname 
given to John Dickinson (1732-1808), 
an American statesman and author, 
and a citizen of Pennsylvania. In 
the year 1768, he published his u Let¬ 
ters from a Pennsylvania Farmer to 
the Inhabitants of the British Colo¬ 
nies.” These were republished in 
London, with a preface by Dr. Frank¬ 
lin, and were subsequently translated 
into French, and published in Paris. 

Pen-tap'o-lin (Sp. pron. pen-t^-po- 
leen / ) The leader of one of two 
vast hostile armies into which the 
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distempered imagination of Bon 
Quixote (see Dos Quixote) trans¬ 
formed two large flocks of sheep, 
which, from a distance, he saw ap¬ 
proaching each other on a wide and 
dusty plain. This phantom warrior, 
according to the veracious Don, was 
the Christian king of the Garaman- 
tians, surnamed “ Of the Naked 
Arm,” because he always entered 
into battle with his right* arm bare. 
His beautiful daughter had been de¬ 
manded in marriage by AJifanfaron, 
emperor of the great isle of Tapro- 
bana, who was a strong pagan. But 
as Pentapolin would not accept such 
a misbeliever for a son-in-law, Ali¬ 
fanfaron resolved to win the lady by 
means of the sword; and the armies 
of the hostile chiefs were upon the 
point of engaging each other when 
the Don descried them. 

Not Sancho, when his master interrupted 
his account of the combatants of Pmtapolm 
with the naked arm to advance in person to 
the charge of the flock of sheep, stood more , 
confounded than OMbuck at this sudden 
escapade of his nephew. Sir IT. Scott. 

JPeH-theS / I-le , S. [Gr. HevQetrikeia.] 
(Gr. tj- Morn. 3fifth.) A qneen of the 
Amazons, who fought against the 
Greeks during the Trojan war, and 
was slain by Achilles. 

Dad I not unfortunately, by the earnestness 
of my description, awakened the jealousy of 
his Penthestilea of a countess, he had forgotten 
the crusade and all belonging to it. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Pen/theus. [Gr. Helens.] ( Gr. tf 
Rom. Myth.) A king of Thebes, 
who, for treating with contempt the 
rites of Bacchus, was tom in pieces 
by his mother and aunts, they being f 
at the time under the influence of the 
god. 

A man hunted by the devils that dwell un¬ 
chained within himself; like Pcntheus by the 
Msenads; like Actseon by his own dogs. 

Carlyle. 

People, Man, of the. See Man of 
the People. 

Pepper, K- IT. [That is, Cayenne 
Pepper.] A nom de plume of James 
M. Morris, a humorous American 
writer of the present day. 

Perce'for-est (4). The title of an old 
romance of chivalry, and the name 
of its hero, a knight of the Round 
Table. An analysis of the romance 


is given in Dunlop’s “History <f 
diction.” 

Per'ee-v&l (4). The hero of an old ro¬ 
mance of chivalry of the same name, 
celebrated ior Ills adventures in search 
of the sangreal. 

Per'ei-net (4). See Gkaciosa. 

Per'di-ta (4). 1. Daughter of Leontes, 
king of Sicilia, and of Hermione, his 
queen, in Shakespeare's “Winter’s 
Tale; ” in love with Florizel. 

Jgjp “ The qualities which impart to 
Perdita her distinct individuality are the 
beautiful combination of the pastoral 
with the elegant, of simplicity with ele¬ 
vation, of spirit with sweetness.” 

Mrs. Jameson. 

2. Under this name the beautiful 
and unfortunate Mrs. Maiy (Darby) 
Robinson (1758-1800), who" fell a vic¬ 
tim to the licentiousness of the Prince 
of Wales, — afterward George IV.,— 
was known at the time of her con¬ 
nection with him. She first attracted 
his attention while playing the part 
of Perdita in the “Winter’s Tale.” 
The prince was nicknamed Florizel. 

Pere de la Pensde (per du IS po^- 
sa', 62). See Father Thoughtful. 

P&re Ducb.esne, Le (hi per dibshSn', 
34). A by-name given to Jacques 
Rend Hebert (1755—1794), a brutal 
and profligate Jacobin leader of the 
French Revolution, from the name of 
a newspaper which he edited. 

Perez, Michael. See Copter Cap¬ 
tain. 

Peri Banou. See Paeibanou. 

Pe'ri-on of Gaul (9). A king of 
Wales (Gaula) in the old romance of 
“Amadis de Gaul.” See Amadis 
de Gaul. 

Pemelle, Mme. (mS'dtm' per'neP)* 
A scolding old grandmother in Mo- 
li&re’s “ Tartuffe.” 

Pdrio-nelTS. [Fr. Peronelle , a cor¬ 
ruption of Pet rone lie, from Pierre , 
Peter. Petronelle was a character in 
the ancient mysteries.] The subject 
of a fairy tale, represented as a pretty 
country lass, who, at the offer of a 
fairy, changes place with an old and 
decrepit queen, and receives the hom¬ 
age paid to rank and wealth, but af* 
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terward gladly resumes her beauty 
and rags. 

Perpetual Edict. [Lat. Edictum 
Petpttuani.] {Rom* Hist.) A de¬ 
cree issued by the emperor JElius 
Hadrian us (76-138), promulgating 
and embodying a fixed code of laws, 
which was* drawn up by the jurist 
Salvius J uiianus. 

Perrin, Dandin. See Dandin, Per¬ 
rin. 

Per-seph'o-ne. [Gr. n epo-e^oim?.] 
{Myth.) The Greek name of Pros¬ 
erpine . See Proserpine. 

JPer'seias (4). [Gr. nepcrev?.] ( Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) The son of Jupiter and 
Danae, who, being furnished by 
Mercury with a sickle-shaped sword, 
by Minerva with a mirror, and by 
the nymphs with winged sandals, 
a bag” and a helmet of invisibility, 
vanquished the Gorgons (see Gort- 
gons), and armed himself with 
Medusa's head, by means of which 
he turned into stone the sea-monster 
to whom Andromeda was exposed, 
besides performing many other ex¬ 
ploits. After death, he was placed 
among the stars as a constellation. 

Persian Anacreon. See Anacreon 
of Persia. 

Perth., Pair Maid of. See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

Pdtaud. See King Petaud. 

Peter. 1. (Lord.) The name by 
which Swift designates the pope in 
his 44 Tale of a Tub.” 

2. See Morris, Peter. 

Pe'tfr-loo, Field of. A name popu¬ 
larly given in England to the scene 
of an attack made by the military, 
acting under the orders of the magis¬ 
trates, upon a reform meeting, held 
in St. Peter’s Field, at Manchester, 
on the 16th of August, 1819, which 
was attended by 60,000 persons, of 
whom only eight were killed, though 
many were wounded: a wont formed 
in burlesque imitation of Waterloo. 

Battles and bloodshed, September Mas¬ 
sacres, Bridges of Lodi, retreats of Moscow; 
Waterloo#!, Peterlom. ten-pound franchises, 
tar-barrels, and guillotines. Carlyle. 

Peter the Wild Boy. See Wild 
Boy, The. 


Pe'to. A companion of Sir John Fal- 
staff, in the lirst and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare’s 41 Kang Henry IV.” 

Petrified City. A name given to 
Ishmonie, in Upper Egypt, on ac¬ 
count of a great number of statues 
of men, women, children, and ani¬ 
mals, which are said to be seen there 
at this day, and which, according to 
the popular superstition, were once 
animated beings, but were miracu¬ 
lously changed into stone in all the 
various postures and attitudes which 
were assumed by them at the instant 
of their supposed transubstantiation. 
Allusions to this city occur in several 
English writers. The story is said to 
have been first mentioned by Kir- 
cher, in his 44 Mundus Subterraneus.” 

Pe-tru/chi-o. A gentleman of Verona, 
in Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

4Sf“ “■ Petruchio is a madman in his 
senses, a very honest fellow, who hardly 
speaks a word of truth, and succeeds in. 
all his tricks and impostures. He acts 
his assumed character to the life, with 
the most fantastical extravagance, with 
untired animal spirits, and without a 
particle of ill-humor from beginning to 
end/’ Hazlitt. ' l He is a fine, hearty 
compound of bodily and mental vigor, 
adorned by wit, spirits, and good-nature.” 

Leigh Munt. 

Phse'drg. [Gr. <£otSp<x.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Minos, king 
of Crete, a sister of Ariadne, and the 
wife of Theseus. See Hippolytus. 

Pha/e-ton. [Gr. <t>ae0&>r, the shining.] 
( Gr. tf Rom. Myth. ) A son of He¬ 
lios, or Sol (the sun), and Clymene, 
who asked and obtained leave to 
drive his father’s chariot for one day, 
as a proof of his divine descent. 
Losing control of the steeds, he set 
the world on fire, and was punished 
for his presumption by being struck 
with a thunderbolt and thrown into 
toe river Eridanus, or Po. [Written 
also Phaethon.] 

Gallop apnce, vou -fiery-footed steeds. 
Towards Phoebus’ mansion; such a wagoner 
As Phaeton would whip yon to the west. 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Shah. 


PMr^-m^nd. A king of the Franks, 
and a knight of the Round Table, who 
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visited King Arthur’s court incognito , 
to obtain, by his prowess and exploits, 
a seat at this renowned board. 

Phehe. A shepherdess, in Shake¬ 
speare's “As You Like It.” 

Phl-la/ri-o (9). An Italian, and a 
friend to Posthumus, in Shake¬ 
speare’s play of u Cymbeline.” 

Phi-le'xn6n. [Gr. tl iV. ] (Gr.# 

Bom,. Myth.) A pious rustic, hus¬ 
band of Baucis. See Baucis. 

Philinte {fedant'', 62) A character in 
Moliere’s comedy of u The Misan¬ 
thrope.” 

Phl-lisT-des. One of the poetical 
names of Sir Philip Sidney; formed 
from portions of the two names Philip 
and Sidney, with a Latin termination 
added. It was invented by himself, 
and occurs in the “Arcadia.” 

He knows the gnee of that new elegance 
Which, sweet PMlmtles fetched of late from 
France. Bp. Hall. 

Phil'oe-te'tfes. [Or. ^aoK-nfnjs.] (Gr. 

# Ram. Myth.) A son of Poeas, and 
one of the Argonauts. He was pres¬ 
ent at the death of Hercules, and re¬ 
ceived from him certain arrows which 
had been dipped in the gall of the 
Lemsean hydra. (See Hercules.) 
On his journey to Troy, he was 
wounded in the foot by one of these 
arrows,—or, according to some ac¬ 
counts, by a water-snake, — and, as 
the wound ulcerated and became ex¬ 
cruciatingly painful, his companions 
treacherously left him on the solitaiy 
island of Lemnos. In the tenth year 
of the war, however, an oracle de¬ 
clared, that Troy could not be taken 
without the arrows of Hercules; and 
Philoctetes, yielding to the solicita¬ 
tion of Ulysses andl)iomed, repaired 
to Troy, and made use of them, dis¬ 
tinguishing himself by his valor and 
dexterity. 

How changed for Marat, lifted from hia 
dark cellar Into this luminous ** peculiar trib¬ 
une!” All dog.« have their day; even rabid 
dogs. Sorrowful, incurable PmToctetes Ma¬ 
rat; without whom Troy cannot be taken! 

Carlyle.. 

PhiPo-melS. [Gr. fciAopujAa.] ( Gr. 

# Rom. Myth ) A daughter of Pun- 
chon, king of Athens, changed into 
a nightingale. 


Philosopher, The. 1. A common 
designation of the Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The epi¬ 
thet Verissimus — “ The Philoso¬ 
pher”— was applied to him by 
Justin Martyr, and is that by which 
he has been" commonly distinguished 
from that period to the present, al¬ 
though no such title was ever pub¬ 
licly or formally conferred. 

2. A surname given to Leo YI. 
(887-911), emperor of the East, prob¬ 
ably on account of his writings, for 
his" conduct gave him no claims to 
the appellation. 

3. An appellation bestowed upon 
Porphyry (223-304), an acute and 
learned Keoplatonist, and an earnest 
opponent of Christianity. 

Philosopher of Per'ne^ (or fer'ni'). 
Yoltaire is sometimes so called from 
his chateau of Ferney, near Geneva, 
where he spent the last twenty years 
of his life. 

This, and several subsequent appeals of the 
same sort, are among the best points in the 
conduct of the “ Philosopher ofFcmey 

IT. Spalding. 

Philosopher of Mal m esbury 
(mamz'ber-rl). A name often given 
to Thomas Hobbes, who was born at 
Malmesbury in 1588, and who is cel¬ 
ebrated as the first English psychol¬ 
ogist, and the first great English 
writer on the science of government. 
His, says Mill, was u a great name in 
philosophy, on account both of the 
value of what he taught, and the ex¬ 
traordinary impulse which he com¬ 
municated" to the spirit of free inquiry 
in Europe.” 

Philosopher of Sans-Souci (so 11 
soo'se', 62). A name given to Fred¬ 
erick the Great (1712-1786), who w T as 
a disciple of Yoltaire, and the author 
of a book entitled “ Anti-Machiavel,” 
as well as several other politico-phil¬ 
osophical works. 

Philosopher of the Unkn own. [Fr. 
Le PhUosophe Jncmnu.l The self- 
assumed appellation of Louis Claude 
de Saint Martin (1743-1803), a 
French mystic. 

Philosopher ofWimfble-dSn (-bl-). 
A designation of John Horne Tooke 
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(1736-1812), a noted English gram¬ 
marian, philologist, and politician, 
who resided at Wimbledon, a parish 
in the vicinity of London. 

PhiTos-tr&te. Master of the revels 
to Theseus, in Shakespeare's u Mid¬ 
summer-Night's Dream.” 

PM'neus. [Gr. 4>«>eus.] ( Or. f Rom. 
Myth.) A blind king of Thrace, who 
possessed the gift of prophecy. He j 
was tormented by the Harpies for his 
ciuelty toward his sons, whom he 
deprived of sight in consequence of a 
false accusation made against them 
by their mother-in-law, who charged 
them with having behaved improp¬ 
erly to her. Whenever Phineus 
wanted to eat, the Harpies came, and 
took away or devoured a portion of 
his food, and defiled the rest. 

Phiz. A pseudonym adopted by Hab- 
lot K. Browne, an English comic 
draughtsman, who designed the illus¬ 
trations in the first edition of Dick¬ 
ens’s “ Pickwick Papers.” 

Phleg'e-thon. [Gr. eyefav, burning, 
flaming-] *( Gr. if Rom. Myth.) A river 
hi Hades which rolled with waves of 
fire instead of water. Nothing grew 
on its scorched and desolate shores. 

Fierce Phlegethon, 

Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rnjre. 

Milton. 

Phle'gy-&s. [Gr. SAeyuas.] (Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) The son of Mars, the 
king of "the Lapithse, and the father 
of Ixion and Coronis. For his im¬ 
piety in plundering and burning the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, he was 
placed in hell, where a huge stone 
was suspended over his head, which 
kept him in a state of continual 
alarm. 

Phoe'be. [Gr. <E>o'£??.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of the moon, 
and sister of Phoebus; a name of 
Diana. See Diana. 

Phce'bus. [Gr. fcoijSo?, the radiant] 

( Gr. f Rom . Myth. ) A poetical name 
of Apollo, considered as the sun-god. 
See Apollo. 

Fhce'irix. [Gr. 3>otVif.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A’bird said to visit Heliopolis, 
in Egypt, once in every 500 years; 


according to another and the more 
popular account, it lived 500 years, 
and, when about to die, made a nest 
in Arabia, and burned itself to ashes, 
from which a young phoenix aro.se. 

Fhce'nix, John, Gentleman. A 
pseudonym of Captain George Ho¬ 
ratio Derby (d. 1801), a humorous 
and popular American writer. 

PhooTcf; or Foo'ka. [Probably the 
same as the English Puck.] ('Fairy 
Myth.) Among the Irish, a spirit of 
diabolical disposition. He sometimes 
appears as an eagle or a black horse, 
and hurries to destruction the person 
he gets possession of. 

Phor'cns. [Gr. <t>opKo<r.] (Gr.fRom. 
Myth.) A son of Neptune, and father 
of Medusa and the other Gorgons. 
After death, he was changed into a 
sea-god. [Written also P h o r c v s.] 

Phor'mi-o. A parasite in Terence’s 
comedy of the same name; an accom¬ 
modating gentleman who reconciles 
all parties 

Phyllis. [Gr. $uAAfc.] 1. ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of King Sithon 
of Thrace, who hung herself, thinking 
that she was deserted by her lover, 
and was changed by the gods into 
an almond-tree. 

2. A country girl in Virgil’s third 
and fifth Eclogues; hence, a rustic 
maiden in general. 

At their savory dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes. 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses. 

Milton. 

Pickelherringe (pik'el-her'ringA). 
Thejpopular name of a buffoon among 
the Dutch. See Hanswurst. [Called 
Picklthdriny by the Germans.] 
jggp* Sir F. Palgrave conjectures, that 
the term may have been originally Pickle- 
hlrra, ». e., the hairy sprite, answering 
to Ben Jenson’s Puck-hairy ; and that he 
may have worn a rough garment of hair 
or leaves, like the Scottish Brownie and 
other similar heings. 

Pickle, FSr'e-grlne. The hero of 
Smollett’s novel, “ The Adventures 
of Peregrine Pickle.” 

j fg* a The savage and ferocious Pickle, 
... besides his grass and base brutality, 
besides his ingratitude to his uncle, and 
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the savage propensity which he shows in 
the pleasure he takes to torment others 
by practical jokes, resembling those of a 
fiend in glee, exhibits a low and ungen- 
tlemanlike tone of thinking, only one 
degree higher than that of Roderick Ran¬ 
dom. . . - We certainly sympathize very 
little in the distress of Fickle, brought 
on by his own profligate profusion and 
enhanced by his insolent misanthropy. 
We are only surprised that his predomi¬ 
nating arrogance does not wear* out the 
benevolence of Hatchway and Pipes, and 
scarce think the ruined spendthrift de¬ 
serves their persevering and faithful at¬ 
tachment.’ 3 Sw W. Scott. 

Pick'wiek, Samuel. The hero of 
Dickens’s u Pickwick Papers;” dis¬ 
tinguished for his genial goodness 
and his unsophisticated ^ simplicity. 
He is represented as the founder of a 
club called after his own name, in 
company with other members of 
which, who are under Ms care and 
guidance, he travels over England, 
meeting with many laughable ad¬ 
ventures. The expression, ifc a Pick¬ 
wickian sense,” which has passed 
into common speech as denoting 
a merely technical or constructive 
sense, refers to a quarrel at a meeting 
of the club, in which Mr. Pickwick 
accused Mr. Blotton of acting in 
a u vile and calumnious” manner, 
whereupon the latter retorted by 
calling Mr. Pickwick “a humbug;” 
but, it finally being made to appear 
that they both used the offensive 
words not in a common, but in a 
parliamentaiy sense, and that each 
personally entertained L “ the highest 
regard and esteem” for the other, the 
difficulty was readily settled, and the 
gentlemen expressed themselves mu¬ 
tually satisfied with the explanations 
which had been made. 

jggy- tl This name [Pickwick] is no fab¬ 
rication of our great novelist; and, in¬ 
deed, very few of Ms names, however 
happy, however ludicrous, are so. I 
have noticed a large proportion of them 
on actual sign-boards in his own native 
county of Kent. At Folkestone there is, 
or at least there recently was, a veritable 
Mark Taplev,—one, too, who had been 
to America.’’ Lower. 

Lawyers and politicians daily abuse each 
other in a Pickwickian sense. Bowditch. 

Picroch.ole (pek'ro'koi')- [Fr., from 


Gr. mjcpos, bitter, and x°^j choleq 
bile, or gall.J Inc name of a charac¬ 
ter in Rabelais’ u Gargantua,” cele¬ 
brated for his thirst of empire, and 
his vast projects. By some, Charles 
V. of Spain is supposed to be satirized 
under this name. 

Pi'cus. ( Rum. Myth.) A king of 
Latiurn, soil of Saturn and father of 
Faunus; turned by Circe, whose love 
he had slighted, into a woodpecker. 

Pied Piper of Ham'e-lin. [Lat. 
Tiblctn Omnicolor.] The hero of an 
old and celebrated German legend, 
related in Verstegan’s u Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence” (London, 
3634), of which narrative Robert 
Browning, in his poem entitled u The 
Pied Piper,” has given an extended 
metrical version. The legend re¬ 
counts how a certain musician, dressed 
in a fantastical coat, came into the 
town of Hamel, in the country of 
Brunswick, and offered, for a sum of 
money, to rid the town of the rats 
by which it was infested; and how, 
having executed liis task, and the 
promised reward having been with¬ 
held, he in revenge blew again his 
pipe, and, by the magic of its tones, 
drew the children of the town, to the 
number of a hundred and thirty, to a 
cavern in the side of a hill, which, 
immediately upon their entrance, 
closed and shut them in for ever. 
Erichius wrote a work, entitled 
“ Exodus Hamelensis,” expressly on 
the subject, in which he maintained 
the Mstorical authenticity of the 
stoiy; and Martin Schoock wrote 
another, u Fabula Hamelensis,” in 
which he took the opposite ground. 
According to Verstegan, the “ exo¬ 
dus” took place on the 22d of July, 
1376; hut the date commonly given 
is June 26, 1284. Harenberg main¬ 
tains, according to Zedler, that a 
number of Hamelin children, who 
were carried away captive in a con¬ 
test with the Hishop of Minden 
(Conrad H.), never returned to their 
native land, and so gave occasion for 
the tradition that they had been 
swallowed up alive. 

4Ggr* It has been remarked that the 
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German pfeiffen , to pipe, means, also, to | 
decoy, to allure, to eutice, to inveigle, 
and that this, perhaps, is the origin of 
the Hamelin m> th so far as relates to the 
children's being spirited away b> a pif>er. 
As all the mischief came from not pa\ iug 
the Tibicen Omnicolor his just dues, we 
have a curious illustration of our prover- j 
bial expression, •* ?a\ the Piper,” which j 
may, iudeed, have sprung from tuis story, j 

This is that despotism which poets have j 
celebrated in the Pied Piper of Hamelin , i 
whose music drew like the power of gravita- j 
tion, — drew soldiers and priests, traders and 
feasters, women and boys, rats and mice. j 
J Emerson. ! 

I rather think Petrarch was the first cho- 
ragvs of that sentimental dance which so long 
led young folks away from the realities of life, 
like the Piper of Hamelin. Lowell. 

Pi-6r'I-des. [Gr. IhepcSe?.] (Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) 1. A name given to 
the Muses, from Pieria, a fountain 
near Mount Olympus. 

2. Daughters of Pierus, whom the 
Muses changed into magpies for chal¬ 
lenging them to sing. 

Pierre (peer; Fr. pron. pe^ir 7 ). A 
conspirator in Otway’s tragedy of 
u Venice Preserved,” impelled to 
treason by a mixture of patriotism 
and misanthropy. See J affier. 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
"With the Rialto; Shvlock, and the Moor, 

And Piei're , cannot be swept or worn away. 

Byron. 

Pierrot (pe^lr'o'). [Fr., little Peter, 

from Pierre , Peter.] A jesting char¬ 
acter in pantomime, who takes the 
part of a simple valet, wearing white 
pantaloons, and a large white jacket 
with a row of big buttons in front, 
and who often paints his face white. 

PPgro-grom'i-tus. A name occur¬ 
ring in Shakespeare’s comedy of 
u Twelfth Night.” Who or wfiat is 
meant by it, is not known. Sir 
Andrew Ague-cheek merely alludes 
to it as having been used by Olivia's 
clown upon an occasion of mirth and 
jesting, so that, in all likelihood, jt 
was not intended to be taken seri¬ 
ously as a genuine name. 

In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling 
last night, when thou spokest of Pigrogromt- 
tu s, of the Yapians passing the equinoctial of 
Queubus; *t was very good, i’ faith. Shak. 

Pig-wig'gin. The name of a doughty 
elf, whose amours with Queen Slab, 
and furious combat with the jealous 


Oberon, are related in Drayton’s 
“ JNymphidia.” 

The dame genius which now busies us with 
their concerns, might have excited an equal 
interest for the adventures of Oberon and 
PigiLiggrin. Jeffrey. 

Pillar of Doctors. [Fr. L<i Colonne. 
des Ducteurs.] An honorary appella¬ 
tion given by his admirers to \Y illiam 
de Ghampeaux, a celebrated French, 
philosopher and theologian of the 
twelfth century. 

Pillars of Her'eu-les. [Lat. Columnat 
jfferCllllSj Gr. 'HpajcAetai crrijAai*] A 
name given by the old Greeks and 
Romans to two mountains on oppo¬ 
site sides of the strait connecting 
the Mediterranean Sea with the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. These mountains — 
anciently called Calpe and Abvla— 
were situated, the former in Europe, 
and the latter in Africa. Their mod¬ 
em names are, respectively, the Rock 
of Gibraltar, and Jebel "Zatout, or 
Apes’ Hill. The classical appellation 
of the Pillars of Hercules was given 
to them in consequence of a lietion 
that Hercules, in his travels to find 
the oxen of Geryon, raised these two 
mountains as ‘monuments of his 
journey, and placed on them the in¬ 
scription, "Ne plus ultra importing 
that they marked the utmost limits 
of the habitable world in that direc¬ 
tion. The Pillars of Hercules long 
remained deeply fixed in the Greek 
mind as a terminus of human adven¬ 
ture and aspiration. 

Perhaps the strongest circumstance of the 
whole was, that the old dethroned king of 
Spain, and his consort, undertook a journey, 
fbr the purpose of carrying their personal con¬ 
gratulations on the birth of an heir, to one 
who had deposed, and was detaining in prison, 
their own lineage, and had laid Spain, their 
native dominions, in blood, from the Pyrenees 
to the PiUaxs of Hercules. Sir W. Scott. 

Pinch. A schoolmaster and conjurer 
in Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Er¬ 
rors.” 

Pinch., Tom. A character in Dick¬ 
ens’s lm Martin Chuzzlewit,” distin¬ 
guished by his guilelessness, his odd¬ 
ity, his excessive modesty, and his 
exhaustless goodness of heart. 

Pinch.wife, Mir. A prominent char¬ 
acter in Wycherley’s comedy of 
“ The Country Wife ” 
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She [Lady Drogheda] well knew in what 
esteem conjugal fidelity was held among the 
fine gentlemen there, and watched her town 
husband as assiduously as Mr. Piaclacije 
watched his country wife. Macaulay. 

Pinchwife, Mrs. The heroine of 
Wycherley’s Country Wife.” See 
Agnes, 1 . 

Pindar, Peter. A pseudonym adopted 
l>y Dr. John Wolcott (1738-1810). 

In his rirst publication, u Lyric Odes 
to the Royal Academicians for 1782,” 
he styles himself ki a distant relation 
of the poet of Thebes.” 

Pindar of Wakefield. See George 
a-Green. 

Pine-tree State. A popular name 
of the State of Maine, the central and 
northern portions of winch are cov¬ 
ered with extensive pine forests. 

Pip. [A childish corruption of Philip 
Fir rip.1 A by-name of the hero of 
Dickens’s novel of “ Great Expecta¬ 
tions.” 

Piper, Tom. One of the characters 
making up a morris-dance. 

So have I seen 

Torn Piper stand upon our village green. 

Backed with the May-pole, while a gentle 
crew. 

In gentle motion, circularly threw 
Themselves about him. Wm. Browne. 

Piper of Hamelin, The Pied. See 
ITed Piper of Hamelin. 

Pipes, Tom. The name of a char¬ 
acter in Smollett’s 44 Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle;” celebrated for his 
taciturnity, and represented as a re¬ 
tired boatswain’s mate, living with 
the eccentric Commodore Trunnion 
to keep the servants in order. 

One wonders. Were Pt/m and Hatchway 
there in [Commodore] Martin’s squadron? 

In what station Commodore Trunnion did 
then serve in the British Navy ? Carlyle . 

Pl-rith'o-us. [Or. Heiptfloos.] ( Gr. cf 
Mom. Myih.) A son of Xxion, and a 
king of the Lapithse. His friendship 
for Theseus, king of Athens, was 
proverbial. After the death of Hip- 
podamia, he descended, in company 
with Theseus, to the infernal regions, 
to cany away Proserpine; but Pluto, 
who was advised of their intention, 
bound Pirithous to his father’s wheel 
(see Ixion), and Theseus to a mon¬ 
strous stone. 

Pl-gS'ni-o. A servant to Posthumus, 
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in Shakespeare’s 14 Cymbeline.” He 
is distinguished for faithful attach¬ 
ment to Imogen, his master’s wife. 

Pistol, Ancient. A follower of Pal- 
staff, in Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” and in the Second Part 
of “ King Henry the Fourth.” He 
is a bully and a swaggerer by profes¬ 
sion. 

Perhaps from pistolfo , explained 
by Florio as *‘a roguing beggar, a can- 
tier, an upright man that liveth by cozen¬ 
age.” Hall lw ell. 

In this mood, if any one endeavored to 
bring Sir Arthur down to the regions of com¬ 
mon life, his replies were in the vein of An¬ 
cient Pistol: — 

**A fieo for the world, and worldlings base ! 

I speak of Africa and golden joys 1” 

Sir ir. Scott. 

I only say, that I read from habit and from 
indolence/not from real interest; that, like 
Ancient Pistol devouring his leek, I lead and 
swear dll I get to the end of the narrative. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Plagiary, Sir Fretful. A character 
in Sheridan’s j)lay, 44 The Critic,” 
designed, it is said, for Richard Cum¬ 
berland (1732-1811), an English dra¬ 
matic writer, noted for his vanity 
and irritability. 

He has, therefore, no reason to complain; 
and I dare say, that, like Sir Fretful Plagiary, 
he is rather pleased than otherwise. Byron. 

Plain, The. [Fr. La Plaine ] (Fr. 
Hist.) A name given to that part of 
the benches, in the National Conven¬ 
tion, occupied by the Girondists, or 
the more moderate among the dep¬ 
uties; hence, these deputies them¬ 
selves. The Plain succumbed in the 
contest with 44 The Mountain.” See 
Mountain, The, and Marsh, The. 

Plain and Perspicuous Doctor. 
[Lat. Doctor Planus et Persptcum, or 
Consjncuus.J An honorary title be¬ 
stowed upon Walter Burleigh (3275- 
1357), a famous scholastic, by his 
admiring contemporaries. He is said 
to have combated the opinions of 

. Duns Scotus with great vigor. 

Platonic Puritan. An appellation 
given to John Howe (1630-1706), a 
distinguished Non-conformist divine, 
and a man of great general learning. 
His writings are distinguished for 
their originality, profundity, and phil¬ 
osophical calmness and comprehen¬ 
siveness. 
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Pie'i ad, The. A title given, in allu¬ 
sion to the seven stars of this name, 
to a group or reunion of seven cele¬ 
brated persons. 

1. The Philosophical Pleiad. 
See Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

2. The First Literary Pleivd, 
or Pleiad of Alexandria, was 
instituted by Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, 
and composed of the contemporary 

g jets, Callimachus, Apollonius of 
hodes, Aratus, Homer the younger, 
Lycophron, Nicander, and Theocritus. 

*3. The Literary Pleiad of 
Charlemagne was a sort of acad¬ 
emy founded by that monarch, in 
■which Alcuin was called Albirius; 
Angilbert, Homer; Adelard, Augus¬ 
tin r. ; Riculfe, DamM'tsj and Charle¬ 
magne himself, David. Varnefrid 
and one other completed the Pleiad. 

4. A literary school in France, in 
the sixteenth century, of which 
Ronsard was the head, arid six of 
his admirers the remaining mem¬ 
bers; namely, the poets Joachim du 
Bellay, Antoine de Baif, Amadis 
Jamyn, Belleau, Jodelle, and Ponthus 
de Thiard. They were at first called 
La Brigade . 

Ple'i-a-des (ple'yi-dez, 20). [Gr. 
nwuise?.] {Ur. f 'Bom. Myth.) Sev¬ 
en daughters of Atlas and Pleione, 
named Electra, Alcyone, Ceheno, 
Maia, Steropc, Tavgete, and Merope. 
Their history is differently related, 
but all authorities agree that they 
were transformed into the constel¬ 
lation which bears their name. Only 
six of these stars are visible to the 
naked eye; and the ancients believed 
that the seventh (Merope) hid her¬ 
self from shame, she alone having 
married a mortal, while her sisters 
were the wives of gods. 

PlSy'dell, Mr. Paulus. A shrewd 
and wittv lawyer in Scott's novel of 
“ Guy Mannering.” 

Did the old gentleman who drawls about 
the boozing buffoonery of the M Noctes ” ever 
hear of a celebrated lawyer, one Plej/deU. who, 
in his leisure hours, was strenuously addicted 
to High Jinks ? Soctes Atrihrosumae. 

Pliant, Sir Paul. An uxorious, fool¬ 
ish old knight, in Congreve’s comedy 
of u The Double Dealer.” 


Of what consequence is it to "Virtue, or how 
is she at all concerned about it, . . . who is 
the father of Lord Froth’s or Sir Paul Pliant '» 
children ? Charles Lamb . 

Plon-plon, Prince (pl6 n/ pl6 n ', 62). 
A nickname given to Prince Napoleon 
Joseph Charles Bonaparte, son of 
Jerome Bonaparte bv his second wife, 
the Princess Fredenea Catherine of 
Wiirtemberg. 

Plowman, Piers. The hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem (“ The 
Vision of Piers Plowman ”) of the 
fourteenth century, of which Robert 
Langland (or JLanglande) is the re¬ 
puted author. Piers is represented 
as tailing asleep on the Malvern Hills, 
in Worcestershire, and as having a 
series of dreams- In describing these, 
he exposes the corruptions of society, 
and particularly the dissoluteness and 
avarice of the religious orders, with 
great humor and fancy, but consider¬ 
able bitterness. An imitation of the 
“ Vision, ” called u Piers Plowman’s 
Creed,” appears to have been written 
about the end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is an exposition of the imped¬ 
iments and temptations which beset 
this mortal life The method, like that 
of Bunvan's u Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
is allegorical, but the spirit of the 
poetry is not so much picturesque as 
satirical. 

PLu'to. [Gr. nxoihw.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Saturn and Ops, 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune, hus¬ 
band of Proserpine, and the inexo¬ 
rable king of the under-world. See 
Proserpine. [Called also Dh .] 

Plu'tus. [Gr. riAourus ] ( Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) The god of riches; a son of 
Iasius, or Iasion, and Ceres- 

Plymley, Peter. A pseudonym 
under which Sydney Smith (3771— 
1845), published a powerful political 
tract, entitled u Letters on the Sub¬ 
ject of the Catholics, to mv Brother 
Abraham, who lives in the Country.” 

Pochi Danari (po'kee da-nS'ree). 
[It., the penniless.] A sobriquet 
'ven by the Italians to Maximilian 
(1459-1519), emperor of Germany. 

Poet of Poets. A name often given 
to Shelley (1792-1822), who is pre- 
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eminent among modem writers for 
the compass of his imagination and 
the peculiar graces of his style. 
Macaulay says that the words 
w bard ” and ‘'Inspiration,’' generally 
so unmeaning when applied to mod¬ 
em poets, have a special significance 
when applied to Shelley. 

Poets’ Corner. An angle in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey, 
Ix>ndon;— popularly >o called from 
the fact that it contains the tombs of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and other eminent 
English poets, and memorial tablets, 
busts, statues, or monuments, to many 
who are buried in other places. 

Poet Squab. A nickname given by 
Lord Rochester to Dry den, on ac¬ 
count of his corpulence in later life. 

Points. A companion of Sir John 
Falstaff in the two parts of Shake¬ 
speare’s “ King Henry IV.” [Writ¬ 
ten also Poyns.] 

We were still further removed from the 
days of ** the mad prince and Poim.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

The chronicles of that day contain accounts 
of many a mad prank which he [Lord War¬ 
wick, Addison's step-son] played., as we have 
legends of a still earlier elate of the lawless 
freaks of the wild prince and Poyns. 

Thackeray. 

Polish. Bay'3rd. A name given to 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski (1763— 
1814), a Polish general of distin¬ 
guished bravery. 

Polish By'rSn (9). A name which 
has been verv generally given to the 
Polish poet. Adam Mickiewicz (1798- 
1855). It has been said to convey 
‘‘as correct a notion of the nature 
and the extent of his genius as any 
single epithet could possibly do.” 

Polish Franklin. An appellation 
conferred on Thaddeus Czaeki (1765- 
1813), a distinguished counselor, phi¬ 
losopher, and historian of Poland. 

Polish Vol-taire'. A name popnlar- 
Iv given to Ignatius KrasickI (1774— 
1801), one of the most distinguished 
literary men of Poland, and author 
of a great number of works in prose 
and verse. 

Polixene (podek's&n')* An assumed 
name, adopted, instead of her bap¬ 
tismal one of Maddon, by a female 


character in Moliere’s famous com¬ 
edy, “ Les Preeieuses Ridicules.” 

Po-lix'e-nes. King of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.” 

Pollux. A famous pugilist, the twin 
brother of Castor. See Castor. 

Po-lo'ni-us. Lord chamberlain to the 
king of Denmark, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of 41 Hamlet.” 

4S*P “ Poionius ... is the personified 
memory of wisdom no longer actually pos¬ 
sessed. This admirable character is always 
misrepresented on the stage. Shakespeare 
never intended to exhibit him as a buf¬ 
foon ; for, although it was natural that 
Hamlet — a young man of fire and genius, 
detesting formality, and disliking Poionius 
on political grounds, us imagining that he 
had assisted his uncle in his usurpation 
— should express himself satirically, yet 
this must not be taken as exactly the 
poet’s conception of him. In Poionius. a 
certain induration of character had arisen 
from long habits of business; but bike 
his advice to Laertes, and Ophelia’s rev¬ 
erence for his memory, and we shall see 
that he was meant to he represented as a 
statesman somewhat past his faculties, — 
his recollections of life all full of wis¬ 
dom, and showing a knowledge of human 
nature, whilst what immediately takes 
place before him, and escapes from him, 
is indicative of weakness. ... In the 
great, ever-recurring dangers and duties 
of life, — where to distinguish the fit ob¬ 
jects for the application of the maxims 
collected by the experience of a long life 
requires no fineness of tact, as in the 
admonitions to his son and daughter,— 
Poionius is uniformly made respectable.” 

Coleridge . 

Po-lyd'5-mas. [Gr. rioAufia^a?.] A 
Grecian athlete, famous for his Im¬ 
mense size and strength. Many 
marvelous stories are related of him, 
as that, when unarmed, he killed a 
huge and fierce lion, stopped a chariot 
in full career, lifted a mad bull, and 
the like. He is said to have met his 
death in attempting to stop or to sus¬ 
tain a falling rock. 

Pol^-deu'ce?. [Gr. noAuSeu*^*.] ( Gr. 
cf* Rom. Myth.) The Greek form of 
Pollux. See Pollux. 

Pol'jr-dore. [Lat. Poly dams, Gr. 
IIoA.H&iifXK.'l 1. ( Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) 
The youngest son of Priam and 
Hecuba; he was killed for his riches 
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by Polymnestor, king of Thrace, who 
had been intrusted with the care of 
him. 

2. A feigned name assumed by 
Guiderius, in Shakespeare’s “ Cym- 
beline.” 

PoBy-hym'ni-5, or Po-lym'ni-a. 
[Gr. rioAu/xvia.] ( Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) 
One of the Muses; the one who pre¬ 
sided over rhetoric and singing. She 
was reputed to be the inventress of 
the lyre. 

Pol'y-ni'ces- [Gr. HoAwet'/c^.] (Gr. 
<f Rom. Myth.) Son of CEdipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles. See 
Eteocles and Seven against 
Thebes. 

PoPy-prieTnus. [Gr.noAu^jjjuo?.] (Gr. 
if Rom. Myth.) A son of Neptune, 
and one of the Cyclops, who dwelt 
in Sicily. He was a cruel monster, 
of immense size and strength, and 
had but one eye, which was in the 
middle of his forehead. When Ulys¬ 
ses landed in Sicily, he, with twelve 
of his companions,*got caught in the 
cave of Polyphemus, and six of the 
number were eaten by the tremendous 
cannibal. The rest were in expecta¬ 
tion of the same fate, but their cun¬ 
ning leader enabled them to escape, 
by contriving to intoxicate Polyphe¬ 
mus, and then destroying his single 
eye with a fire-brand. [Written also 
poetically, and in an Anglicized form, 
r oly pile me.] 

Po-mo'ni [Lat., cognate with pomum , 
fruit.] (Rom. Myth.) The goddess 
of fruit and fruit-trees. See Ver- 

TtJMNUS. 

Pom'pey. The name of a clown, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Meas¬ 
ure.” 

Ponocrates (po-nok'ri-tez; Fr. pron. 
po'nok'ri-tess')* The name of Gar- 
gantua’s tutor, in Eabelais’ famous 
romance. 

Pons As'i-no'rum. [Lat, Bridge of 
Asses.] A name given to the famous 
fifth oroposition of the first book of 
Euclid’s “Elements,” from the cir¬ 
cumstance that tyros usually find 
much difficulty in getting over it 

Poor Richard. The feigned author 


of a series of Almanacs (commenced 
in 1732, and continued for twenty-five 
years), really written by Benjamin 
Eranklin, and distinguished for their 
inculcation of the prudential virtues, 
as temperance, frugality, order, jus¬ 
tice, cleanliness, chastity, and the 
like, by means of maxims or precepts, 
which* it has been said, u are as valu¬ 
able as any thing that has descended 
from Pythagoras.” See Saunders, 
Richard. 

Few of the many wise apothegms which, 
have been uttered, from the time of the Seven. 
Sages of Greece to that of Poor Richard^ have 
prevented a single foolish action. Macaulay. 

Poor Robin. The imaginary author 
of a celebrated series of Almanacs 
first published in 1661 or 1662, and 
said to have originated with Robert 
Herrick, the poet. Other books were 
also published under the same name, 
as “ Poor Robin’s Visions,” “ Poor 
Robin’s Pathway to Knowledge,” &c. 

Pope Joan. See Joan, Pope. 

Pope of Philosophy. An appellation 
conferred upon Aristotle (b. c. 384- 
322), in modern times, on account of 
the boundless reverence paid to his 
name, the infallibility' ascribed to his 
teaching, and the despotic influence 
which his system of thought exercised 
upon the strongest minds of Europe 
for centuries. 

Popish. Plot. (Enp. Hist.) The name 
given to an imaginary plot on the 
part of the Roman Catholics in the 
time of Charles II., to massacre the 
Protestants, bum the city of London, 
and assassinate the king. The fiction, 
was devised by one Titus Oates, an 
unprincipled and vagabond adven¬ 
turer, who had been successively an 
Anabaptist minister, a clergyman of 
the Established Church, and a Roman 
Catholic. By the aid of suborned 
witnesses, he procured the judicial 
murder of many innocent persons; 
but a violent reaction at last set in, 
and he was tried, convicted of per¬ 
jury, pilloried, whipped, and impris¬ 
oned. 

Poplar, Anthony. A name assumed 
by the editor of the “Dublin Uni¬ 
versity Magazine,” when it was first 
started. 
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Porcupine, Peter. A pseudonym 
adopted by William Goboett (1762- 
1835), a voluminous political writer. 
In 1796, he established in Philadel¬ 
phia “ Peter Porcupine’s Gazette.” 
An edition of the Porcupine Papers, 
in 12 vols., was published in London 
in 1801. 

Pork-op'o-lis. [Eng. porh , and Gr. 
city.] A jocular nickname for 
the city of Cincinnati, which is one 
of the 'greatest markets for pork in 
America. 

Por'rex. See Ferrex. 

Por'se-nS, or Por-sen'ni, Lars. A 
legendary king of Etruria, who made 
war on Rome on account of the ban¬ 
ishment of the Tarquins from that 
city. Macaulay has made him the 
subj ect of one of the most magnifi¬ 
cent of his w Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

Porte-Grayon. A pseudonym of 
David H. Strother, author of an in¬ 
teresting series of illustrated papers 
published in u Harper’s Magazine.” 

J?or'ti-S (por'shl-fi, or por'shl* a). A 
rich heiress, in Shakespeare’s u Mer¬ 
chant of Venice.” She is in love 
with Bassanio; but her choice of a 
husband is restrained bv a whim of 
her deceased father, who deposited 
her picture in one of three locked 
caskets, of gold, silver, and lead, 
respectively, with the testamentary 
proviso that her hand and fortune 
were to be bestowed upon that suitor 
only who should guess which of the 
caskets contained her likeness. For¬ 
eign princes, who come to try their 
luck, select the golden and silver 
chests, which contain nothing but a 
death’s-head and a fool’s head, with 
scrolls bearing mocking mottoes ; 
but Bassanio fortunately chooses the 
u meager lead,” and wins his mis¬ 
tress. Soon after, his friend Antonio, 
a wealthy merchant, having thought¬ 
lessly signed a bond in favor of 
Shy lock, a Jewish usurer, by which 
he'agreed to forfeit a poundof flesh 
in case of failure to repay in a stip 
ulated time a sum of money which 
he had borrowed, and being" unable, 
from a concurrence of unfortunate 
circumstances, to meet the obligation, 


Portia, in the disguise of a w young 
doctor of Rome,” and under the 
assumed name of Balthazar, man¬ 
ages to have the case tried before 
herself, and at last gives judgment 
against the Jew. Bassanio urges her 
to accept of three thousand ducats — 
the sum due to Shylock from Antonio 
— byway of" remuneration; but she 
begs for a ring that she had once 
given him, and which he had sworn 
never to sell, or give away, or lose. 
He begs to be excused from parting 
with it, but is finally over-persuaded, 
and lets her have 'it. This incident 
furnishes the occasion for a simu¬ 
lated quarrel between Bassanio and 
Portia when they meet at Portia’s 
house in Belmont. The story of the 
bond is of Eastern origin. 

Portuguese A-pollo. A title be¬ 
stowed upon Luis Camoens (1527- 
1579), the great national poet of 
Portugal. See Apollo. 

Portuguese Liv'^. An appellation 
conferred upon Joao de Barros (1496- 
1570}, the most distinguished of 
Portuguese historians. His style is 
greatly admired. 

Portuguese Mars. A title of AfFonso 
de Alboquerque (1452-1515), viceroy 
of India, and a man of extraordinary 
wisdom and enterprise, who, in 1503, 
took possession of Goa, which he 
made the center of Portuguese pow¬ 
er and commerce in Asia, and sub¬ 
dued the whole of Malabar, Ceylon, 
the Sunda Isles, and the peninsula of 
Malacca. 

Portuguese IST a s 'tr a- da'mus. A 

surname of Gon^alo Annes Bandarra 
(d. 1556), a poet-cobbler, whose writ¬ 
ings were suppressed by the Inquisi¬ 
tion. 

Portuguese ISTun. Mariana Alcafo- 
rada (d. about 1700), a Portuguese 
lady who addressed a series of famous 
letters to the Chevalier de Chamilly, 
with whom she was deeply in love, 
though he did not reciprocate her 
passion. She derived the sobriquet 
from her supposed connection with a 
convent. 

Portuguese TPti-sin (tish^-an). A 
title given to Alonzo Sanches Coello 
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(1515-1590), a Portuguese painter 
whose style is thought to resemble 
that of the illustrious Italian painter, 
V ecellio Tiziano, or Titian. 

For-tu'mis (G). [Lat., from porius , a 
harbor.] (Bom. Myth.) The pro¬ 
tecting god of harbors. 

Po-sei'don. [Gr. nocretStov.] (Myth.) 
The Greek name of Neptune. See 
Neptune 

Post'im-mus, Le'o-na'tus. Hus¬ 
band to Imogen, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Oymbeline.” He is distinguished 
for his rash but unsuccessful plotting 
of his wife’s death as a punishment 
of her supposed infidelity to him. 

Potage, Jean, (zho^ po'tSzh'', 62). A 
grotesque character on the French 
stage. See Hanswurst. 

Pounce, Mr. Peter. A character in 
Fielding’s novel, “ The Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews.” See Adams, 
Parson Abraham. 

Poumdtext, Peter. An “indulged 
pastor” with the Covenanters’ army, 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Old Mortal¬ 
ity.” ^ 

Pourceaugnao, M. de (mos'e-o' du 
pooR-on'yak', 46, 78). The hero of 
Moli ere’s" comedy of the same name; 
a pompous country gentleman who 
comes to Paris to marry Julie, — the 
heroine of the piece,— the authority 
of her father having destined her 
hand to him. But Julie has a lover, 
and this lover plays off so many 
tricks and mystifications upon the 
provincial suitor that he finally re¬ 
linquishes his suit in despair. 

la firfr'eH, Mary. A pseudonym of 
Miss Anne Manning, a writer of 
the present day. 

Poy'nings’ Law. (Irish Hist.) A 
law passed by a parliament sum¬ 
moned to meet at Drogheda, by Sir 
Edward Poynings, governor of Ire¬ 
land in the time of Henry YH. 
This memorable statute established 
the authority of the English govern¬ 
ment in Ireland. 

P. P., Clerk of this Parish.. The 
feigned author of a humorous and 
celebrated volume of Memoirs real¬ 
ly written bj r Arbuthnot, in ridicule 


of Burnet’s “Histoiy of My Own 
Times.” _ The following extract will 
give an idea of this famous work: — 

4 * In the name of the Lord, Amen. 
I, P. P., Clerk of this Parisu, by the 
grace of God write to is history. . . . 
Even when I was at school uiy mistress 
did ever extol me above the rest of the 
youth, in that 1 had a laudable voice. 
And it was furthermore observed that I 
took a kindly affection unto that black 
letter in which our Bibles are printed. 
Yea, often did I exercise myself in sing¬ 
ing goodly ballads, such as ‘The Lady 
and Death, 5 4 The Children in the 
Wood,’ and 4 Chevy Chase; ’ and not, 
like other children, in lewd and trivial 
ditties. Moreover, while I was a hoy, 
I always ventured to lead the psalm 
next after Master William Harris, my 
predecessor, who (it must he confessed 
to the glory of God) was a most excellent 
parish clerk in that his day. . . . Ever 
since I arrived at the age of discretion, 
I had a call to take upon me the function 
of a parish clerk; and to that end it 
seemed to me meet ai-d profitable to as¬ 
sociate myself with the parish clerks of 
this land, — such. I mean, as were right 
worthy in their calling, and of becom- 
ing gravity. Now it came to pass that I 
was born in the year of our Lord, Anno 
Domini, 1655, the year wherein our wor¬ 
thy benefactor Esquire Bret did add one 
bell to the ring of this parish. So that 
it hath been wittily said, that ‘one and 
the same day did give to this our church 
two rare gifts, — its great bell, and its 
clerk. 5 55 

Those who were placed around it Jh dinner- 
table] had those feelings of awe with which 
F. P., Clerk of the Parish, described himself 
oppressed, when he first uplifted the psalm in 
presence of those persons of high worship, the 
wise Mr. Justice Freeman, the good Lady 
Jones, and the great Sir Thomas Truby, 

Sir Tf. Scott. 

The example of the famous “ P. P.. Clerk 
of this Parish,” was never more faithfully fol¬ 
lowed. llaicthomc. 

Interspersed also are long, purely autobio¬ 
graphical delineations, yet without connec¬ 
tion, without recognizable coherence; so un¬ 
important, so superfluously minute, they al¬ 
most rem in d us of “P. P. t Clerk of this 
Parish.” Carlyle. 

Pragmatic Sanction. (Hist.) A 
decree bv which, in the year 1713, 
Charles Yl., emperor of Germany, 
and the last descendant in the male 
line of the house of Austria, settled 
his dominions on his daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of 
Francis of Lorraine- Her succession 
was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
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Trance, the States General, and most 
of the European powers, and she 
ascended the throne in October, 174'J; 
but a general European war was the 
result. 

The term “ Pragmatic Sanction 55 
is sometimes applied to other solemn 
ordinances or decrees relating either to 
Church or State affairs; but that by 
which the empire of Germany was set¬ 
tled in. the house of Austria is the most 
celebrated of all. 

Prairie State. A name popularly 
given to Illinois, in allusion to the 
wide-spread and beautiful prairies 
which form a striking feature of the 
scenery of the State. 

Prasildo (prS-zePdo). A nobleman 
of Babylon, in Bqjardo's 44 Orlando 
Innamorato,” noted for his devoted 
friendship for Iroldo, with whose wife, 
Tisbina, he falls violently in love. 
Being overheard by her and her 
husband threatening to kill himself, 
the lady, hoping to divert him from 
his passion by time and absence, prom¬ 
ises to return it on condition of his 
performing a distant and perilous 
adventure. He performs the adven¬ 
ture; and the husband and wife, sup¬ 
posing that there is no other way of 
her escaping the consequences, resolve 
to take poison; after which the lady 
goes to Prasildo's house, and informs 
him of their having done so. Prasildo 
resolves to die with them; but hear¬ 
ing, in the mean time, that the apoth- 
eeaiy had given them a drink that 
was harmless, he goes and tells them 
of their good fortune; upon which 
the husband is so struck with his 
generosity, that he voluntarily quits 
Babylon for life, and the lady marries 
the lover. The new husband subse¬ 
quently hears that his friend’s life is 
in danger, and quits the wife to go 
and deliver him from it at the risk of 
his own. 

Preacher, The. A title sometimes 
given to Solomon, 44 the son of David, 
king in Jerusalem,” and author of 
the book of 44 Ecclesiastes,” —a word 
winch signifies preacher . 

Thus saith The Preacher: ‘‘Naught beneath 
the sun 

Is new;” yet still from change to change we 
run. JfyroTu 


Precht, Frau (how prekt). See 
Bertha, Erau. 

Prdcieuses Ridicules, Les (la prS^ 
stMJz' re'de'kul', 34, 43). The title 
of a comedy by Moll ere (1622-1673) 
and a name given to its heroines’ 
Aminte and Polixene, who represent 
a class of women among Moliere’s 
contemporaries remarkable for their 
affectation of extreme politeness, 
their high - flown sentiments, their 
metaphysical conceits, and their eu~ 
phuistic style of speaking and writ¬ 
ing. 

jEgr It has been customary to say that 
Molicre's charming satire was aimed at 
the Hotel de Rambouillet, a famous cote¬ 
rie of the most accomplished and illus¬ 
trious wits, critics, scholars, and poets, 
of both sexes, to be found in Paris dur¬ 
ing the seventeenth century; but the 
notion has been shown to be utterly 
groundless. In its original acceptation, 
the word precieuse was an honorable 
designation, signifying a woman who, to 
grace and dignity of manner, added ele¬ 
gance and culture of mind. It was there¬ 
fore applied with perfect propriety to the 
brilliant and cultivated ladies of the 
Bambouillet circle. But, in the course 
of time, grotesque imitations of the man¬ 
ners and style of the Hotel became prev¬ 
alent both in Paris and the provinces, 
and the epithet consequently took on a 
tinge of reproach or contempt. 

PrSs'ter John. [That is, the. Priest, 
or the Presbyter, John.] The name 
given, in the Middle Ages, to a sup¬ 
posed Christian sovereign and priest 
in the interior of Asia, whose domin¬ 
ions were variously placed. The 
story is said to have originated in the 
faet that the Xestorian missionaries, 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
penetrated into Eastern Asia, and 
converted Ung (or Ungh Khan), the 
chief of the Kerait, or Krit, Tartars. 
This name they corrupted or trans¬ 
lated into Prester John, Ut/rj being 
turned into 44 Jachanan,” or 44 John,” 
and Kh an being ren dered by 41 Priest.” 
His fame spread to Europe, and not 
only furnished the material of num¬ 
berless mediaeval legends,but supplied 
the occasion of several missionary ex¬ 
peditions to the East. 

I will go on the lightest errand now to the 
Antipodes that you can devise to send me on; 
I will fetch you a tooth-picker now from the 
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' farthest inch of Asia; bring you the length 
of Prester John's foot; fetch you a hair of the 
great Cham’s beard; do you any embassage 
to the Pygnnes, — rather than hold three 
■words’ conference with this harpy. iihak. 

Pres'to. [It. and Sp., quick, nimble, 
swift, from Lat. jn-mius, ready.] A 
name given to Swift by the lliichess 
of Shrewsbury, w T ho, being a for¬ 
eigner, could not remember the Eng¬ 
lish word sicift. The sobriquet is 
frequently used in Swift’s ‘‘Journal 
to Stella.* 11 See Stella. 

Pretenders, The. James Francis 
Edward Stuart, son of James II., 
and Charles Edward Stuart, grand¬ 
son of James II.; called respectively', 
the Elder and the Younger Pretender. 

By the forced abdication and flight 
of James II., in 1688, the crown of 
England passed to William, Prince 
of Grange (who was the son of Mary, 
daughter of Charles I.), and to Mary, 
his wife (who was the daughter of 
James II., and consequently 7 cousin 
to William). The Acts of Settlement 
passed in the reign of William III. 

(a. d. 1701 and 1708) secured the 
succession of the house of Hanover 
to the English throne. The Elder 
Pretender made some vain attempts 
to recover the kingdom, but surren¬ 
dered his claims, in 1746, to his son, 
Charles Edward, the Younger Pre¬ 
tender, who, in the following year, 
invaded Great Britain from France, 
and fought gallantly for the throne 
of his ancestors, but was signally 
defeated at Culloden, in 1746, and 
compelled to escape to the Continent. 

Prettyman, Prince. See Prikce 

PliETTYMAN. 

Pri'Sin. [Lat. Priamus , Gr. npuxjuo?.] 
(Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) A son of Laom- 
edon, and the last king of Troy ; 
husband of Hecuba, and father of 
Hector, Helenus, Paris, Deiphobus, 
Polvxena, Troilus, Cassandra, &c. 

He ~was slain by Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, the same" night on which 
Troy was taken by the Greeks. 

Pri-a'pus. [Gr. np.'am>«r.] (Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) The god of procrea¬ 
tion in general, or a deified personifi¬ 
cation of the fructifying principle in 
nature. He was "worshiped particu- 
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larly as the god of gardens and vine¬ 
yards, and of whatever pertains to 
agriculture. He is variously 7 described 
as the son of Adonis and"Venus, of 
Bacchus and Venus, and of Mercury 
and Chione. 

Pride’s Purge. ( Eng. Hist.) A name 
given to a violent invasion of parlia¬ 
mentary 7 rights, in 1649, by Colonel 
Pride, who, at the head of tw 7 o regi¬ 
ments, surrounded the house of com¬ 
mons, and seized in the passage forty- 
one members of the Presbyterian 
party 7 , whom he confined. Above 
one hundred and sixty 7 others were 
excluded, and none admitted but 
the most furious and determined of 
the Independents. These privileged 
members were called w The Hump.” 

Prid'win. The name of Arthur’s 
shield, on which the picture of the 
blessed Virgin Mary 7 was painted, in 
order to put him frequently 7 in mind 
of her. [Written also P ri w e n.] 
The temper of his sword, the tried Excalibor, 
The bigness and the length of Rone, his 
noble spear, 

With Pridvcm. ids great shield, and what the 
proof could bear. Drayton.. 

Primrose, George. A character in 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
who went to Amsterdam to teach 
Dutchmen English, without recollect¬ 
ing, until he landed, that he should 
first know something of Dutch him¬ 
self. 

Primrose, Moses. A character in 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield; ” 
celebrated for his quiet pedantry 7 and 
blundering simplicity 7 , and especially 
for having bartered away 7 a good 
horse for a gross of worthless green 
spectacles with tortoise-shell rims and 
shagreen cases. 

As for myself, I expect to rival honest Prim¬ 
rose’s son Moses in his great bargain of the 
green spectacles. W. Irving. 

Primrose, Mrs. Deborah.. The wife 
of the vicar, in Goldsmith's novel, 
“The Vicar of Wakefield-” She is 
distinguished for her boasted skill in 
housewifery, her motherly vanity, her 
pride in her husband, and her clesire 
to appear genteel. 

Thnelteray’s works, like Mrs. Primrose's 
“wedding gown,” wear well, though they 
may not at once captivate the fency. 

Christ. Examiner. 
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Primrose, Olivia. A lovely and 
beloved child of Doctor Primrose, in 
Goldsmith’s u Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Primrose, Sophia. A beautiful 
daughter of Doctor Primrose, in 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Primrose, The Eev. Doctor. The 
vicar, in Goldsmith’s u Vicar of Wake- 
field;” celebrated for the simplicity 
of his character, and for his support 
of the Whistonian theory in regard 
to marriage, that it is unlawful for a 
priest of the Church of England, after 
the death of his first wife, to take a 
second. His weaknesses, however, 
it has been well said,“ only serve to 
endear him more closely to his read¬ 
ers; and when distress tails upon the 
virtuous household, the noble forti¬ 
tude and resignation of the principal j 
sufferer, and the efficacy of Ms ex- | 
ample, form one of the most affecting 
and even sublime moral pictures.” 

JBST What reader is there in the civ¬ 
ilized world who is not the better for the 
story of the washes which the worthy Doc¬ 
tor Primrose demolished so deliberately 
with the poker; for the knowledge of the 
guinea which the Miss Primroses kept 
unchanged in their pockets ; the adven¬ 
ture of the picture of the vicar's family, 
which eould not be got into the house, 
and that of the Flam borough family, all 
painted with oranges in their hands; or 
for the story of the case of green specta¬ 
cles and the cosmogony ? ” Hazlitt. 

The Colonel bowed and smiled with very 
pleasant gor>d-nature at our plaudits. It was 
like Doctor Primrose preaching his sermon in 
the prison. There was something touching 
in the naivete and kindness of the placid ana 
simple gentleman. Thackeray. 

Prince Ah/medL A character in the 
“Arabian Nights 1 Entertainments,” 
in the story of “ Prince Ahmed and 
the fairy Paribanou.” He purchases 
in Samareand an artificial apple, the 
smell of which has power to cure all 
kinds of disorders. See Paribanou. 

It proves only this; that laws have no mag¬ 
ical or supernatural virtue; that laws do not 
act like . . . Prince Ahmed's apple. 

Macaulay. 

Prince Alasnam. See Alasnam. 

Prince Beder. See Queen Labe. 

Prince Cam / S-ral f za-mS,n. A char¬ 
acter in the “Arabian Nights 1 En¬ 


tertainments,” in the story of “ Prince 
Camaralzaman and the Princess Ba- 
doura.” 

As for Colonel Thomas JSTewcome and his 
niece, they fell in love with each other in¬ 
stantaneously, like Prince Camaralzaman and 
the princess of China. Thackeray. 

Prince Cherry. [Fr. Le Prince 
Chert , Prince Beloved.] The hero 
of a nursery story, originally written 
in French by Mine. D’Aunoy. He 
is represented as the sovereign of a 
great empire, who, for his cruelty and 
other vices, was transformed by a kind 
guardian fairy into a frightful mon¬ 
ster, until he had learned to conquer 
his evil passions, and had proved him¬ 
self worthy to wear his crown again. 

Prince Hous's^in. A character in 
the story of “Prince Ahmed and the 
fairy Paribanou,” in the “Arabian 
Nights 1 Entertainments;” the eldest 
brother of Prince Ahmed. He pos¬ 
sessed a piece of carpeting of very 
indifferent appearance, but of such a 
wonderful quality that any one who 
simply sat on it could be transported 
in an instant whithersoever he de¬ 
sired. 

Whether the rapid pace at which the fancy 
moveth in such exercltations, where the wish 
of the penman is to Mm like Prince Hom- 
rnin's tapestry, in the Eastern fable, be the 
chief source of peril,— . . . 1 Mb question be- 
longeth not to me. Sir W. Scott. 

He [Prince Le Boo] had lost all usual marks 
for comparing difficult and easy; and, if 
Prince Houssam's flying tapestry or Astol- 
pho’s hippogriff had been shown, he would 
have judged of them by the ordinary rules of 
convenience, and preferred a snug corner in a 
well-hung chariot. Sir W. Scott. 

Prince of Artists. A title often giv¬ 
en by the Germans to Albert Diirer 
(1471-1528), a celebrated painter, 
sculptor, and engraver. He is said 
to have invented the art of etching, 
and he carried wood-engraving to a 
degree of excellence that has hardly 
been surpassed. 

Prince of Coxcombs. A sobriquet 
given to Charles Joseph, Prince de 
Ligne (1735-1814). 

Prince of Darkness. A title often 
given to Satan. 

The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman. 

Shak. 

He was treated as one who, having shined 
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against light, was, therefore, deservedly left a 
prey to the Prince of Darkness. Sir ff. Scott. 

Prince of Destruction. A name 
conferred upon Tamerlane, or Timour 
(1335-1405), one of the most cele¬ 
brated of Oriental conquerors, who 
overran Persia, '1 artary, and Hindus¬ 
tan, his conquests extending from the 
Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to the Archipelago. He 
was only prevented by the want of 
shipping from crossing into Europe. 
He died just as lie was making vast 
preparations for the invasion of China. 
No conquests were ever attended 
with greater cruelty, devastation, and 
waste of life. 

Prince of Grammarians. 1. See 
CORYPH.KUS OF GRAMMARIANS. 

2. Apollonius of Alexandria (d. 
b. c. 240), denominated by Priscian, 
“ Grammaticorum Prineeps.” He 
was the first who reduced grammar 
to a system. 

prince of Liars. A name applied 
to Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a cele¬ 
brated Portuguese traveler of the 
sixteenth centuiy. He published an 
account of his travels, full of extrav¬ 
agant fictions, which have caused 
him to be classed with Munchausen. 
The epithet was originally conferred 
upon him by Cervantes. 

Prince of Peace. A title often given 
to the Saviour, who came “not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them,’ 1 and who proclaimed,“ Blessed 
are the peace-makers; for they shall 
be called the children of God.’’ See 
Isa . ix. 6. 

Prince of Physicians. A titl e given 
to Avicenna (980-1037), a famous 
Arabian philosopher and physician. 
His system, a kind of logical al¬ 
chemy, was founded on the supposi¬ 
tion that the operations of nature are 
in perfect correlation with those of 
the human spirit. 

Prince of Poets. A name sometimes 
given to Edmund Spenser (1553- 
1598), the admired author of the 
u Faery Queen.” He is so termed 
in the inscription on his monument 
in Westminster Abbey; and though, 
at the present day, the fitness ot the 


appellation may be doubted, it is 
thought by some that “ his poetry is 
the most jx>etieal of all poetry.” 

Prince of Spanish Poetry. A name 
often applied to Garcilaso de la Vega 
(15U3-1536), a celebrated Spanish 
poet, for whom his countrymen ex¬ 
press an admiration stieli as they 
give to none of his predecessors, and 
to few of those who have lived since 
his time. It occurs repeatedly in 
Cervantes. 

43P* “ This title, which can be traced 
back to Herrera, and has been continued 
down to our own times, has, perhaps, 
rarely been taken literally.” TicJcnor. 

Prince of the Apostles. An hon¬ 
orary title bestowed upon St. Peter, 
from the supposed pre-eminence as¬ 
cribed to him m Matt. xvi. 18,19, — 
upon which verses the claims of the 
Roman Catholic church are founded. 
In the plural, the expression is ap¬ 
plied to St- Peter and St. Paul. 

The Irish, regardless of the true histoiy of 
Patricias, want to make St. Patrick a name¬ 
sake of St. Peter, and make all their Paddies 
own not only their national apostle, but the 
Prince of Apostles, for their patrons. Yonge. 

Prince of the Ode. A title given to 
Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585), a cel¬ 
ebrated French lyric poet. 

Prince of the Peace. A title given, 
in 1795, by Charles IV. of Spain to 
his prime minister, Don Manuel de 
Godoy (1767-1851), on account of 
his separating Spain from England, 
and forming an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance with France, the same 
year, after having previously de¬ 
clared war against the latter coun¬ 
ty* 

Prince of the Power of the Air. A 

name given to Satan in Jtph. ii. 2: 
“Wherein in time past ye walked 
according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the powei 
of the air, the spirit that now work- 
eth in the children of disobedience.” 

Prince of the Sonnet. A title be¬ 
stowed upon Joachim du Bellav 
(1524-1560), a distinguished French 
poet. 

Prince Prettyman. A character in 
the Duke of Buckingham’s farce, 
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“ The Rehearsal,” in love with Clo- j 
ris. He figures sometimes as a fish- ! 
er’s sou, sometimes as a prince, much 
to his own distress. He is said to 
have been intended as a parody upon 
the character of Leonidas inDryden’s 
“ Marriage a-la-Mode.” 

Prince Prettf/man. , now a prince, and now a 
fisher’s son, had not a more awkward sense 
of his degradation. Sir W. Scott. 

Princess Fair-Star. [Fr. La Prin¬ 
cess Belle-Etoile.) The lady-love of 
Prince Cherry. See Prince Cher¬ 
ry. 

Prince Vol'sei-us. A military hero 
in Buckingham’s play, “The Re¬ 
hearsal.” He falls in love with a fair 
damsel named Parthenope, and dis¬ 
putes with Prince Prettyman about 
her, miintaining her superiority to 
Cloris, the latter’s sweetheart. 

Unlikely as it all was, I could not help sus¬ 
pecting from the beginning that there waj a 
girl in the case. Why, this is worse than 
Prince VbUcim in love! Sir W. Scott. 

Prisoner of Chal'16n { Fr. prm. she'- 
yon', 62, 82). An* appellation some¬ 
times given to Fran^ois de Bonni- 
vard (1496-1570), a Frenchman re- ( 
siding in Geneva, who made himself ; 
obnoxious to Charles III-, duke of 
Savoy,—who had become in a man¬ 
ner master of Geneva, — and was 
immured by him for six vears in a 
dungeon of the Cbateau-de-Chillon, 
a fortified castle at the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva. At the ex- 
iration of that time, he was released 
y the Bernese, who were at war 
with Savoy, and had gained posses¬ 
sion of the fortress. On the fact of 
Bonnivard’s Imprisonment here, and 
on certain traditions of the residents 
in the vicinity, Byron founded his 
affecting narrative" poem of “The 
Prisoner of Chillon;” but the addi¬ 
tional circumstance of two brothers 
of Bonnivard having been imprisoned 
with him, and dying in consequence 
of their confinement and sufferings, 
has no foundation except in the imag¬ 
ination of the poet, and was probably 
suggested by Dante’s Count Ugolino 
and his two sons. See Ugolino. 

Friuli (pre-oo'Iee). A character in 
Otway’s tragedy of “Venice Pre¬ 


served*,” noted for his pride, and 
his harsh, unnatural cruelty to hig 
daughter. 

Priwen. See Pridwin. 

Fro'cris. [Gr. llp6*pis.] ( Gr. $ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Erech- 
theus, king of Athens, and wile of 
Cephalus, who shot her in a wood, 
having mistaken her for a wild beast. 
She was turned into a star by Jupi¬ 
ter. 

Pro-cms'tes. [Gr. n/x>Kpou<rn 7 ?, the 
stretcher.] {Gr. if Rom. Myth.) The 
surname of a noted highwayman of 
Attica, named Polypemon, orDamas- 
tes. He used to tie travelers who fell 
into his hands upon a bed, and ac¬ 
commodate them to the length of it 
by stretching or lopping off their 
limbs, as the case required. 

Profound Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Pro¬ 
fundus.] 1. A title given to Thomas 
Bradwardine (d. 1349), archbishop 
of Canterbury, and one of the most 
distinguished" and learned of the 
English schoolmen. 

2. An appellation of Richard Mid¬ 
dleton (d. 1304), an English scholas¬ 
tic divine. See Solid Doctor. 

Prog'ne. [Gr. np6*inj.] { Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of the Athe¬ 
nian king Pandion, the sister of 
Philomela, and the wife of Tereus; 
changed into a swallow by the gods. 
See Tereus. 

Pro-me'theus (28). [Gr. npo^eils.] 
( Gr. if Rom. Myth.) A son of Iapetus 
and Clymene, the brother of Epime- 
theus, "and the father of Deucalion. 
He made men of clay, and animated 
them by means of fire which he stole 
from heaven; for this he was chained 
by Jupiter to Mount Caucasus, where 
an eagle, or, as some say, a vulture, 
preyed by day upon his liver, which 
grew again by night. See Pandora. 

Uke the thief of fire from heaven 
"Wilt thou with star cl the shock. 

And share with him, the unforgiven, 

His vulture and his rock. 

Byron, Ode to Napoleon. 

Promised Land. A name often giv¬ 
en to Canaan, or that portion of Pal¬ 
estine lying west of the river Jor¬ 
dan, which was repeatedly promised 
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by Jehovah to the patriarchs Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. See Gen. 
xii. 7, xiii. 15, xxviii. 13, xxxv. 12. 

Prophet of the Syrians. A title 
given to Ephraem Syr us (d. 378), a 
celebrated father of the Church of the 
Antiochian school. 

Pros'er-pine. [Lat. Proserpina^ Gr. 
Uepaerfrovr].] ( Ur. if Iioill. Myth.) 
The daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
and wife of Pluto, who carried her 
off to the under-world as she was 
gathering flowers in Sicily. See 
Pluto. 

Forgive, if somewhile I forget. 

In woe to corue, the present bliss; 

As frighted Fraser] due let full 
tier flowers at sight of JDis. Mood. 

Prosperity Rob'in-son (~sn). A 
nickname given to Frederick Robin¬ 
son (afterwards Yiscount Goderich 
and Earl of Ripon), chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1823. Just before the 
commercial crisis winch occurred in 
1825, he boasted of the great pros¬ 
perity of the country, derived, he 
said,"from the vast number of joint- 
stock companies, which, he argued, 
showed a superabundance of wealth. 
The general financial distress and 
rain which occurred shortly after, and 
which amounted almost to national 
bankruptcy, proved the fallacy of 
the chancellor’s opinion; whereupon 
Cobbett gave him the sobriquet of 
“ Prosperity Robinson.” [Called also 
Goosey Goderich.] 

Pros'pe-ro. One of the principal 
characters in Shakespeare’s “Tem¬ 
pest.” Prospero is the rightful duke 
of Milan, who, having been dispos¬ 
sessed of his dukedom by his brother 
Antonio and the king of Naples, is 
carried to sea, and there set adrift 
with his daughter Miranda, in a 
“rotten carcass of a boat.” He for¬ 
tunately reaches an uninhabited isl¬ 
and, where he betakes himself to the 
practice of magic (an art which he 
had studied in Milan); and, having 
raised a tempest, in which Antonio, 
the king of Naples, and others, are 
completely shipwrecked upon the isl¬ 
and, he 'secretly subjects them to 
many discomforts by wav of punish¬ 
ment, but finally discovers nlmself. 


forgives his brother and the king, 
and provides for their safe and speedy 
return, with that of their followers, 
accompanying them himself, with his 
daughter, of whom Ferdinand, the 
king’s son, has already become en¬ 
amored. This done, Prospero re¬ 
nounces his magic arts- 

‘‘•Prospero, with his magical pow¬ 
ers, his superhuman wisdom, his moral 
worth and grandeur, and his kingly dig¬ 
nity, is one of the most sublime visions 
that ever swept, with ample robes, pale 
brow, and sceptered hand, before the 
eye of fancy. He controls the invisible 
world, and works through the agency of 
spirits, not by any evil and forbidden 
compact, hut solely by superior might of 
intellect, by potent spells gathered from 
the lore of ages, and abjured when he 
mingles again as a man with his fellow- 
men. lie is as distinct a being from the 
necromancers and astrologers celebrated 
in Shakespeare’s age as can well be im¬ 
agined ; and all the wizards of poetry and 
fiction, even Faust and St. Leon, sink 
into commonplaces before the princely, 
the philosophic, the benevolent Prospe¬ 
ro. 7 ’ iUr.«. Jameson. 

Although he fMatuxin] has threatened, like 
Prospero , to break his wand, we have done 
our poor endeavor to save his book from being 
burned. Sir JF. Scott. 

His existence was a bright, soft element of 
joy, out of which, as in Prosperous island, 
wonder after wonder bodied itself forth, to 
teach by charming. Carlyle. 

Pro-tesT-Ia/us. [Gr. npcorecrtAao?.] 

( Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) A son of Iphi- 
cles, and the husband of Laodamia. 
He went to the siege of Trov, and 
was the first who landed, hut fell by 
the hand of Hector. His dead body 
being sent home to Laodamia, she 
prayed to be allowed to converse 
with him for three hours only. Her 
prayer was granted, Mercury con¬ 
ducted Protesilaus to the upper world, 
and, when he died a second time, 
Laodamia expired with him. 

Protestant Duke. A name given by 
his contemporary admirers to James, 
Duke of Monmouth (1619-1685), a 
natural son of Charles II. Though 
brought up as a Catholic, he em¬ 
braced Protestantism, and became 
the idol of the English people,—es¬ 
pecially of the Non-conformists,— 
and a formidable rival of the Duke 
of York (afterward James II.), whose 
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Catholicism and arbitrary disposition 
rendered him veiy unpopular. 

Protestant Pope. An appellation 
conferred upon Pope Clement XIV. 
(Gian Vincenzo Ganganelii, 1705- j 
1774), a pontiff distiiiguLhcd for his i 
enlightened and liberal policy, and | 
for his Bull suppressing the Jesuits, j 

Pro'teAs (28). [Gr. n/xoreuV] 1. ( Or. { 
cf Rum. Myth.) A sea-god, son of { 
Oceanus and Tethys, residing usu¬ 
ally in the Carpathian Sea, between 
Rhodes and Crete. He possessed the 
gift of prophecy, and also the power 
of changing himself into different 
shapes. 

He [Voltaire] -was all fire and fickleness? a 
child- 

Most mutable in ■wishes, but in mind 
A writ fts various, — gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 
Historian, bird, philosopher, combined; 

He multiplied himself among mankind. 

The Proteus of their talents. Byron. 

2. One of the “ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,'’ in Shakespeare’s play of 
that name. 

Proud Duke. A name proverbially 

g iven to Charles Seymour, Duke of 
omerset, who died on the 12th of 
August, 1748, and who was noted for 
his boundless pride, and the fantastic 
exhibitions which he used to make 
of his title and station. It is said 
that he would never suffer any of his 
children to sit in his presence, and 
that to his servants he deigned to 
speak only by signs. 

Proud'fute, Oliver. A boasting 
bonnet-maker, in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Fair Maid of Perth.” 

Prudhomme, M. (mos'e^o' pru/dom', 
34,43). A character created by Henry 
Monler; a professor of penmanship, 
sworn appraiser, &c. 

Prudoterie, Mine, de la (prii / dot / re # , 
34). A character in Moliere’s com¬ 
edy of “ George Dandin.” 

Pry, Paul. The title of a well- 
known comedy by John Poole, and 
the name of its principal character, 

“ one of those idle, meddling fellows, 
who, having no employment them¬ 
selves, are perpetually interfering in 
other people’s affairs.” 


He [Boswell] was a slave p-ond of his servi¬ 
tude, a Paul Pry , convinced that his own 
curiosity and garrulity were virtues. 

Macaulay. 

Prynne, Hester. A character in 
Hawthorne’s romance, “The Scarlet 
Letter,” whose singular punishment 
gives name to the story. 

Psy'ehe (sPke, 26). [Gr. s Vvxi, breath, 
spirit, soul.] ( Gr. tf Rom . Myth.) A 
beautiful maiden beloved by Cupid, 
who visited her only in the night, 
and warned her not to seek to know 
who he was. She violated the injunc¬ 
tion, and happening to let a drop of 
hot oil from the lamp she had lighted 
fall upon his shoulder, he awoke, up¬ 
braided her for her mistrust, and van¬ 
ished. He finally forgave her, how¬ 
ever, and they were united in immor¬ 
tal wedlock. * 

Public Good, League of the. See 
League of the Public Good. 

PubTi-us. A rumi ile plume under 
which Alexander Hamilton (1757- 
1804) wrote his celebrated contribu¬ 
tions to “ The Federalist.” 

Pu-celle', La ( Fr. prim. pii / sel', 34). 
[Fr., the Maid.] A surname given 
to the celebrated Joan of Arc (1410- 
1431). See Maid of Orleans. 

Puck. Originally, the name of a 
fiend; subsequently, the name for 
that “merry wanderer of the night,” 
styled also Robin Goodfellow , who 
plays so conspicuous a part in 
Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” Pug, in Ben Jonson's play 
called “ The Devil is an Ass,” is evi¬ 
dently the same person, though Jon- 
son makes him a goblin or fiend, and 
not a fairy. See Goodfellow, 
Robin. 

4Sf* “In truth, it is first in Shake¬ 
speare that we find Puck confounded 
with the house spirit, and having those 
traits of character which are now re¬ 
garded as his very essence, and have 
caused his name Pug to be given to the 
agile, mischievous monkey, and to a 
kind of little dog.” Keightley. 

JSp- u Who that has read the play [ £ A 
Midsummer Night's Dream ’] (and who 
has not?) cannot call the urchin before 
his mind’s.eye as instantly as Oberon 
commanded his real presence,—a rough. 
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fcnurly-limbed, fi.un-fa.ced, shock-pated 
little felloe, a very Shetlander among tile 
gossamer-winged, d,dnt> -limbed shapes 
around him, and strong enougu to knock 
all tneir heads together for his elvish 
sport?' 7 it. G. While. 

The mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mephis- 
topheles; the mirth of Voltaire is the mirth 
of Puck. Macaulay. 

Pudding, Jack. A zany; a Merry- 
andrew; a buffoon; a clown. Sec 
Hanswcrst. 

4£jg~ •* A buffoon is called by every na¬ 
tion by the name of the dish they like 
best: in French, Jean Potage, and in 
Bnglish, Jack: Pudding '* Guardian . 

His [Addison’s] tone is never that either of 
a Jack Pudding or of a cynic. Macaulay. 

Puff. A bold and impudent literary 
quack, who figures in Sheridan's i 
farce of w The Critic. 7 ’ 

Perhaps not,—but what then ? I may have 
seen her picture, as Pujf says, ... or fallen 
in love with her from rumor. Sir IV. Scott. 

Mrs. RulclifFe is, indeed, too lavish of her 
landscapes, and her readers have frequent 
occasion to lament that she did not follow the 
example of Mr. Fulfill the pliy, — “1 open 
with a clock striking, to beget an awful at¬ 
tention in the audience; it also marks the 
time, which i» four o’clock iu the morning, 
and saves a description of the rising sun, and 
a great deal about gilding the eastern hemi¬ 
sphere.” Dunlop. 

Pum'ble-clidbk, Uncle. A charac¬ 
ter in Dickens’s “ Great Expecta¬ 
tions,” who bullied Pip—the hero 
of the story—when he was a poor 
boy, and fawned on him when he had 
a prospect of becoming rich. He i; 
noted for saying, ‘“ .Might I, Mr. Pip, 
— May I, — ” (scilicet, shake handsj. 

Punch, or Pimch/J-nello. A hu¬ 
morous character in a species of pup¬ 
pet-show exhibited on the Italian 
stage and In the streets of European 
cities. In person he is short and fat, 
with an enormous hump on his back, 
a wide mouth, long chin, and hooked 
nose. His dress consists of wide 
drawers of white woolen, and a large ! 
upper garment of the same material, 
with wide sleeves, fastened with a 
black leather belt or hair cord. This 
upper garment is sprinkled over with 
hearts of red cloth, and is trimmed 
round the bottom with a fringe. 
Around his neck he wears a linen 
raffle, and on his head a tall, three- 


pointed cap terminating in a red 
tuft. The modem puppet-show of 
“• Punch and Judy” embodies a 
domestic tragedy, loll owed by a su¬ 
pernatural retribution, the whole of 
which is treated in a broadly farcical 
manner. 

JG2f* The name Punch, or Punchinello, 
is supposed to be a corruption of Polici- 
ndlo , or Pulcinello , which, in turn, ac¬ 
cording to Gallaui in his " Vocabolario 
del Di&letto Napoletano, 77 was derived 
from Puccio d r Amelia , a peasant, whose 
humorous eccentricities were. In the 
seventeenth century, transferred to tbo 
Neapolitan stage, where he has contin¬ 
ued to be the medium of local and po¬ 
litical satire, and a favorite conventional 
character iu the Italian exhibitions of 
fantoccini , or puppet-shows. 

Pure, Simon. The name of a Penn¬ 
sylvania Quaker in Mrs. Centlivrc’s 
comedy, u A Bold Stroke for a‘Wife. 77 
Being about to visit London to at¬ 
tend the quarterly meeting of his 
sect, his friend, Aminadab Holdfast, 
sends a letter of recommendation and 
introduction to another Quaker, Oba- 
diah Prim, a rigid and stem man, 
•who is guardian of Anne Lovely, a 
young lady worth £30,000. Colonel 
1'eignwell, another character in the 
same play, who is enamored of Miss 
Lovely and her handsome fortune, 
availing himself of an accidental dis¬ 
covery of Holdfast’s letter and of its 
contents, succeeds in passing himself 
off on Prim as his expected visitor. 
The real Simon Pure, calling at 
Prim’s house, is treated as an iinpos-* 
tor, and is obliged to depart in order 
to hunt up witnesses who can testify 
to his identity. Meantime, Feign- 
well succeeds in getting from Prim a 
written and unconditional consent to 
his marriage with Anne. No sooner 
has he obtained possession of the 
document, than Simon Pure ne-ap- 
pears with his witnesses, and Prim 
discovers the trick that has been put 
upon him. 

T net!eve that many who took the trouble 
of thinking upon the subject were rather of 
the opinion tbit my ingeniotis friend was the 
true, and not the fictitious, Simon Pure. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Purgatory, St. Patrick’s. See St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory. 
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Puritan, The Platonic. See Pla¬ 
tonic Puritan. 

Puritan City. A by-name some¬ 
times given to tbe city of Boston, 
Massachusetts, in allusion to the 
character of its founders and inhab¬ 
itants. 

Purple Island. The subject and title 
of a long and grotesque allegorical 
poem by Phineas Fletcher, published 
in 1633*5 the Purple Island represent¬ 
ing the human body, and the poem 
being in great part a system of anat¬ 
omy. 

Puss in Boots. [Fr. Lc Chat Bottc.'] 
The hero of an old and popular nurs¬ 
ery tale of the same name, written 
by Perranlt; a marvelously accom¬ 
plished cat, who, by his ready wit 
and Ingenious tricks, secures a for¬ 
tune and a royal consort for his mas¬ 
ter, a penniless young miller, who 
passes under the name of the Mar¬ 
quis of Garabas. This story is taken 
mom the first of the eleventh night 
of Straparola, where the cat of Con¬ 
stantine procures his master a fine 
castle and the heiress of a king. 
The Germans and the Scandinavians 
have a nursery tale very similar to 
this. See Carabas, Marquis of. 

Like Jhm m Boots, after the nuptials of his 
master, Jackeymo only now caught min¬ 
nows and sticklebacks for his own amuse¬ 
ment Sir E. Bulvcer Lytton. 

Pyg-mali-on. [Gr. nvyjuoAiW.] {Gr. 
f Mom. Myth.) 1. A grandson of 
Agenor. He made a beautiful statue, 
which he fell so deeply in love with, 
that Yenus, at his earnest petition 
gave it life. 

2. A son of Belus. and king of 
Tyre, who slew his brother-in-law, 
Sichseus, — the husband of Dido, — 
for Ms riches. 

Pygmies. [Lat. Pygmcd , Gr. Iluy- 
fuxiou] {Gr. f Rom. Myth.) A na¬ 
tion of dwarfs, only a span high, 
who dwelt on the banks of the upper 
Nile. They were warred on and de¬ 
feated every spring by the cranes. 

Pyl'2-des. [Gr. nuAd%.] {Gr. f 


Mom. Myth.) A friend of Orestes, 
celebrated for the constancy of Ms 
affection. See Orestes. 

Tou seem to have conceived, my lord, that 
you and I were Pylades and Orestes,— a 
second edition of Damon and Pythias, — 
Theseus and Pirithous, at the least. Y ou are 
mistaken. Sir IF. Scott. 

Pyr'a-imis. [Gr. nvpajuo?.] {Gr. f 
Mom. Myth.) The lover of TMsbe, 
who, on account of her supposed 
death, stabbed himself under a mul¬ 
berry-tree. Thisbe, afterward, find¬ 
ing the body of her lover, killed her¬ 
self on the same spot with the same 
weapon; and the fruit of the mul¬ 
berry has ever since been as red as 
blood. See Thisbe. 

jggp Ta Shakespeare’s “Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,’’ he is introduced as one 
of the characters in a burlesque inter¬ 
lude- 

Pyr'go-polT-ni'ees (4). [Lat., tower- 
town-taker, from Gr. mipyos, tower, 
woAw, city, town, and vi<dv 1 to con¬ 
quer, vanquish, m>a7T7?s, a victor.] 
The name of the hero —an extrava¬ 
gant blusterer—in Plautus’s “ Miles 
Gloriosus.” 

If he [the modem reader] knows nothing of 
Pyrgopoliniccs and Thraso, he is familiar with 
Bobadii and Be&sus, and Pistol and Parolles. 
If he Is shut out from Nephelococcygia, he 
may take refuge in Lilliput. Macaulay. 

Pjhr'rha (pirira). [Gr. Iluppa..] ( Gr. 
f Mom. Myth.) A daughter of Epi- 
metheus, and wife of her cousin Deu¬ 
calion. See Deucalion. 

Pyr'rhus(pir'rus). [Gr. Huppo*.] {Gr. 
f Mom. Myth.) A son of Achilles 
and Deldamia, remarkable for Ms 
cruelty at the siege of Troy. He 
was slain at Delphi, at the request of 
his own wife, by Orestes. [Called 
also Mfeoptolemus.] 

P$th'i-s£s. A friend of Damon. See 
Damon, 1. 

Py'ttiSn. [Gr. rTuQoiv.] ( Gr. f Mom. 
Myth). A huge serpent engendered 
from the mud of the deluge of Deu¬ 
calion, and slain near Delphi by 
Apollo, who, in memory thereof, in¬ 
stituted the Pythian games. 
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Quadrangle, or Quadrilateral, j 
The. A name given to four strong 1 
Austrian fortresses in northern Italy, 
■which mutually support each other, 
and form a barrier that divides the 
north plain of the Po into two sec¬ 
tions. These fortresses are, 1. Pes- 
chiera, on an island in the Mincio, 
near the lake of Garda; 2. Man¬ 
tua, on the Mincio; 3. Verona; and 
4. Legnago ; — the last two on the 
Adige. 

Quadruple Alliance. ( ffist .) An al¬ 
liance between Great Britain, France, 
the emperor of^ Germany (Charles 
YI.), and the United Provinces of 
Holland, for the purpose of guaran¬ 
teeing the succession of the reigning 
families in Great Britain and France, 
and settling the partition of the Span¬ 
ish monarchy. It was originated by 
Great Britain and France, and was 
signed at Paris, July 7, 1718. The 
emperor acceded to it on the 22d of 
the same month, and the United 
Provinces on the 8th of February', 
1719. 

Quaker City. A popular name of 
Philadelphia, which was planned and 
settled by William. Penn, accompa¬ 
nied by a colony of English Friends. 

Quaker Poet. 1. A common des¬ 
ignation of Bernard Barton (1784- 
1849), an English poet of some note, 
and a member of the society of 
Friends. 

2. A name often given to John 
Greenleaf Whittier (b. 1807), a mem¬ 
ber of the society of Friends, and 
an eminent and peculiarly national 
American poet. 

QuSrll, Philip. The hero of a work 
entitled £ * The Hermit, or The Suf¬ 
ferings and Adventures of Philip 
Quarll, an Englishman.” The story 
is an imitation of u Robinson Crusoe,” 
•with the substitution of an affection¬ 
ate ape or chimpanzee for Man Fri¬ 
day. The book was first published 


in 1727, and has been frequently re¬ 
printed. 

Qu&sh'ee (kwoslFeej. A cant name 
given to any negro, or to the negro 
race;—said to be derived from Quas- 
si, or Quasha, a black man of Suri¬ 
nam, by whom the medicinal virtues 
of one species of the quasria plant 
were made known to the Swedish nat¬ 
uralist liolander, about the middle of 
the last century'. 

Quasimodo (ku-t / ze / mo / do f , 34). 
[Fr.] A foundling adopted by Frol¬ 
ic, in Victor Hugo’s ** Notre-Dame 
de Paris; ” a man of great strength, 
but a complete monster of deformity, 
without one redeeming grace. The 
name is used popularly and generi- 
callv to designate any hideously de¬ 
formed man. 

Quatre-Filz-Aymon, lies (It ki'tr- 
tez-a / mo llf ). See Aywon. 

Queen City. A popular name of Cin¬ 
cinnati;— given to it when it was 
the undisputed commercial metropo¬ 
lis of the West. See Queen of the 
West. 

Queen City of the Lakes. A name 
sometimes given to the city of Buf¬ 
falo, New York, from its position and 
importance. 

Queen X»abe- A magic queen, rul¬ 
ing over the City of Enchantments, 
in the story of u Beder, Prince of 
Persia,” in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.” By r her diabolic 
art, she transforms men into horses, 
mules, and other animals. Beder 
marries her, defeats her plots against 
him, turns her into a mare, and takes 
her to a distance; there she is re¬ 
stored to her own shape, and, by the 
assistance of her mother, turns the 
tables upon the young prince, and 
changes him into an owl; but, after 
some adventures, he escapes their 
vengeance. 

j“ Queen Labe, -with her lovers 
turned into various animals, reminds 
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one strongly of the Homeric Circe; and j 
1 think it not at ail impossible that Gre- j 
clan fable may have penetrated into Per¬ 
sia.” Keightiey. ] 

Queen of Cities. One of the names j 
popularly given to Rome. See bEV- j 
ex-uilled City. J 

Queen of Hearts. Elizabeth, the 
daughter of James I., and the unfor¬ 
tunate queen, of Bohemia. So en¬ 
gaging was her behavior, that in 
the Low Countries she was called the 
Queen of Hearts. When her fortunes 
were at the lowest ebb, she never de¬ 
parted from her dignity; and pov¬ 
erty and distress seemed to have no 
other effect upon her than to render 
her more an object of admiration 
than before. 

Queen of Queens. A title given by 
Antony to Cleopatra (b. c. 69-30), 
the last sovereign of the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. 

Queen of Tears. A name given to 
Man’' of Modena, the second wile of 
James II. of England. * Her eyes,” 
says Noble, ‘“became eternal foun¬ 
tains of sorrow for that crown her 
own ill policy contributed to lose.” 

Queen of the Antilles (an-teelz'). 
An appellation sometimes given to 
Cuba, which, from its great size, its 
rich natural productions, its fine har- i 
hors, its varied and beautiful seen- f 
ery, and its commanding geograph¬ 
ical position, ranks first among all 
the islands of the AYest Indian group. 

Queen of the East. 1. A title as¬ 
sumed by Zenobia, queen of Palmy¬ 
ra, on the death of her husband Od'e- 
natus (a. d. 287). 

2. A name given to Antioch, the 
ancient capital of Syria, the resi¬ 
dence of the Macedonian kings and 
the Roman governors, and long cele¬ 
brated as one of the first cities of 
the East. 

3. In modem times, a name some¬ 
times given to Batavia, in Java, cap¬ 
ital of the Dutch possessions in the 
East 

Queen of the Eastern Archipel¬ 
ago. A popular appellation of Java, 
one of the most beautiful and fertile 
islands of the East Indian group, and 


commercially the most important of 
them all. 

Queen of the North. A name 
sometimes given to Edinburgh, the 
capital of Scotland. 

Queen of the West. A name some¬ 
times given to Cincinnati, bee Queen 
City. 

And. this Song of the Vine, 

This greeting of mine. 

The winds and the birds shall deliver 
To the Queen or the West, 

In her garlands dressed. 

On the banks of the Beautiful Hiver. 

■Longfellow. 

Queen Scheherezade. See Sche- 

HEKEZADE, QUEEN. 

Quern-biter (kwern / hlt / er,4). A fa¬ 
mous sword of Hako I. of Norway, 
sumamed “ The Good.” 

Qwsm-biter of Hakon the Good, 
Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The millstone through and through, 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long, 

Nor so true. Longfellow. 

Que-u'bus, Equinoctial of. An 
expression which occurs in Shake¬ 
speare's “Twelfth Night” (a. ii., sc. 
3); but what is meant by it is not 
known. Leigh Hunt says, 44 some 
glorious torrid zone lying beyond 
three o’clock in the morning.” See 

PlGROGROMITUS. 

Queux. See Kay, Sir. 

QuicMy, Mrs. 1. A servant to Dr. 
Cams, in Shakespeare’s u Merry 
AYives of Windsor.” 

The controversy has been maintained with, 
great warmth; we leave it with the prudent 
resolution of Dame Quickly, “We will not 
bum our fingers, and need not, indeed, la! ” 
Edin. Rev. 

2. The hostess of a tavern in East- 
cheap, in the First and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare’s 44 King Henry the 
Fourth.” 

Shakespeare knew Innumerable things; 
what men are, and what the world is, and 
what men aim at there, from the Dame Quickly 
of modern Eastcheap to the Cse&os of ancient 
Borne. Carlyle . 

Quilp. A hideous dwarf, full of feroc¬ 
ity and cunning, in Dickens's 44 Old 
Curiosity Shop.” 

Quince, Peter. A carpenter, in 
Shakespeare’s 14 Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.” 

This is indeed “ very tragical mirth,” as 
Peter Quince's play-bill has it; and we would 
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mot advise any person who reads for amuse¬ 
ment to venture on it as long as he can pro¬ 
cure a volume oi'tne Statutes at Large. 

Jtlucaidu.it, 

Quintessence, Queen (kwint'es- 
enss; Fr. pron. ka u/ tes / s6 n feS , T 62). 
A character in Rabelais’ romance of 
** Pantagruel 5 ” represented as ruling 
over the ldngdom of Entelechie. See 
Entelechie. 

Quin'tus Fixlem. The title of a 
romance by Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, and the name of its prin¬ 
cipal character. 

Francis, like Quintus Fktfein, had “peren¬ 
nial fixe-proof joys, namely, employments.” 

Carlyle. 

Qui-ri'nus. [Lat., from quirts, or 
cans, a Sabine word signifying a 
spearman.'] (Rom. Myth.) A name 
given, after his deitication, to Rom¬ 
ulus, the reputed founder of Rome. 
See Romulus. 


Ron Quixote , of which name two 
derivations are given. See Don 
Quixote. 

Nevertheless, noble R-, come in, and 

take your seat here, between Armado and 
(juiscidu ; for, in true courtesy, in gravity, in 
fantastic smiling to thyself, m courteous smil¬ 
ing upon others, in the goodly ornature of 
weil-appareled speech, and the commenda¬ 
tion of wise sentences, thou art nothing infe¬ 
rior to those accomplished .Dons of Spain. 

Charles Lamb. 

Quixote, Don. See Don Quixote. 

Quixote of the N*orth. An appella¬ 
tion sometimes bestowed upon Charles 
XII. of Sweden (1682-1718), on ac¬ 
count of the rash impetuosity of his 
character. See Madman of the 
North. 

Quo'tem, Caleb. A parish clerk, and 
a Jack-at-all-trades, in Golman’s play 
entitled u The Review, or The Wags 
of Windsor.” 

I had sworn to be there, and I determined 
to keep my oath, and, like Caleb Quotem , to 
“ have a place at the review.” W. Irving. 


Quisada (ke-sS'Cha, 56). The same as 
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Babelais, The English. See Eng¬ 

lish RABELAIS. 

Rabelais, The Modern. See Moi>- 

kks Babelais. 

Rabicano (ri-be-k&'no). The name 
of Argalia’s steed in Bojardo’s *“ Or¬ 
lando Innamorato.” 

Raflby, Aurora. A character in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of 
Byron’s “ Don Juan.” 

Rack'rent, Sir Con'djiL A character 
in Miss Edgeworth's novel, “Castle 
Rackrent- 

Tike Sir Candy Rackrent in the tale, she 
[Madame d’Arblav] survived her own wake, 
and overheard the judgment of posterity. 

Jlacaulay. 

Ragnarok: (rSg'ni-rbk, 46). [Old 
Norse Ragnumkr, twilight of the 
gods.] ( Scand. Myth.) The u last 
day,” the period of the destruction 
of* the universe, when the whole 
creation, mankind, giants, and gods, 
are to perish in a shower of fire and 
blood. Yidar and Tali alone will 
survive the general conflagration, 
and will reconstruct the universe on 
an imperishable basis- [Written also 
Ragn arbck.] 

Belieisle—little as Beileisle dreamt of it, in 
these high enterprises—was ushering in a 
Ragwarok , or Twilight of the Gods, which, as 
a French Revolution, or Apotheosis of Sans- 
cudottism,” is now well known. Carlyle. 

Railroad City. Indianapolis, the cap¬ 
ital of the State of Indiana, is some¬ 
times called by this name, as being 
the terminus of various railroads. 

Rail-Splitter, The. A popular desig¬ 
nation of Abraham Lincoln (1809- 
1865), the sixteenth president of the 
United States, who is said to have 
supported himself for one winter, in 
early life, by splitting rails for a 
farmer. 

Railway King, The. A title popu¬ 
larly given in England to Mr. George 
Hudson (b. 1800), of York, one of the 
most daring and celebrated specula¬ 
tors of modern times. He is said to 
have made, in one instance, £100,00G 
in one day. Since 1859, he has re¬ 


sided on the Continent, in compara¬ 
tively nariow circumstances. 

4K*r k * In 1839 he became chairman of 
the York and North Midland Corpora- 
tion, and, by his indefatigable industry 
and his shrewd ue.-s in matters of busi¬ 
ness, he soon gained an important and 
influential position as a railway-man. 
The shares in all the lines of which he 
■was chairman went to a premium; large 
dividends were declared; share-holders 
and directors recognized his power.— 
and thus he shortly found himself at the 
head of six hundred miles of railways, 
and of numerous new projects by means 
of which paper wealth could be eieated, 
as it were, at pleasure. He held in his 
own hands almost the entire administra. 
tive power of the companies over which 
he presided: he was chairman, board, 
manager, and all. He was voted praises, 
testimonial®, and surplus shares alike 
liberally; and scarcely a word against 
him could find a hearirg. He was equal, 
ly popular outside the circle of railway 
proprietors. His entertainments were 
crowded; and he went his round of visits 
among the peerage like any prince. Of 
course, Mr. Hudson was a great authority 
on railway questions in parliament, to 
which the burgesses of Sunderland had 
sent him. In the session of 1845, when 
he was at the height of his power, it was 
triumphantly said of him, that *• he 
walked quietly through parliament with 
some sixteen railway bills under his arm.’ 
But his reign was drawing rapidly to a 
close. The railway mania of 1845 was 
followed by a sudden reaction. Shares 
went down faster than they had gore up ; 
the holders of them hastened to sell, 
in order to avoid payment of the calls ; 
and the fortunes of many were utterly 
wrecked. The stockholders were all 
grievously enraged, and looked about 
them for a victim. At a railway meeting 
in York, some pertinent questions were 
put to the Kailway King. His replies 
were not satisfactory, and the questions 
were pushed home. Mr. Hudson became 
confused. A committee of investigation 
was appointed, and the gilded idol of the 
railway world was straightway dethroned. 
A howl of execration arose from his de¬ 
luded followers; and these who had 
bowed the lowest before him during bis 
brief reign, hissed the loudest when he 
fell.” Smites. 

1. An Independent clerk, the 


Ralph. 
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attendant of Hudibras, in Butler’s 
celebrated burlesque poem. See 
Hudibras. [Called also Ralpho .] 

Yet he ^Johnson] was himself under the 
tyranny of scruples as unreasonable as those 
of. . - Ralpho. Macaulay. 

2. The name of a spirit formerly 
supposed to haunt printing-houses. ” 

jBaminagrobis (r2 / me / nS / gro / be'). 
The name of one of the characters 
in Rabelais’ romance of u Pantag- 
ruel;” described as an old French 
poet who was almost at death’s-door. 
He is said to have been intended for 
Cretin, an author of high repute in 
his own day, though utterly neglect¬ 
ed by posterity. 

Ramsbotfcom, Mrs. The imaginary 
author of a celebrated series of letters 
which appeared in the u John Bull,” 
a London newspaper, commenced in 
1820. These letters were written by 
the editor, Theodore Hook, who, fol¬ 
lowing the example of Smollett’s 
Winifred Jenkins, managed by bad 
spelling to excite the merriment usu¬ 
ally elicited by humorous writing. 

Random, Rod'er-ick. The title of a 
novel by Smoliett, and the name of 
its hero, a young Scotsman in quest 
of fortune, who at one time revels in 
prosperity, and at another is plunged 
into utter destitution. Although he 
is represented as having a dash of 
generosity and good-humor in his 
character, he is equally conspicuous 
tor reckless libertinism and mischief, 
— more prone to selfishness and re¬ 
venge than disposed to friendship or 
gratitude. He borrows the money, 
and wears the clothes, of his simple 
and kind-hearted adherent, Strap, by 
whom he is rescued from starving, 
and whom he rewards by squander¬ 
ing his substance, receiving his at¬ 
tendance as a servant, and beating 
Mm when the dice run against him. 

Ranger. 1. A voting gentleman of 
the town, in Wycherley’s comedy of 
a Love in a Wood.” 

2. The leading character in Hoad- 
ley’s comedy of “The Suspicious 
Husband.” 

Ra/phA-el (cottoq. ra/fel). [Heb., 
remedy or physic of God, in allusion 


to the cures he performed on Sara 
and Tobit.] The name of an angel 
mentioned in the Apocryphal book 
of Tobit as traveling with Tobias 
into Media and back again, and in¬ 
structing him how to marry Sara, 
and how to drive away the wicked 
spirit. Milton calls him “ the socia¬ 
ble spirit,” and u the affable archan¬ 
gel,” and represents him as sent by 
God to Adam li to admonish him of 
his obedience, of his free estate, of 
his enemy near at hand, who he is, 
and why his enemy, and whatever 
else may avail Adam to know.” See 
Asmodeus. 

Raph'4-el of Gats. A name be¬ 
stowed upon Godefroi Mind (1768- 
1814), a Swiss painter, famous for his 
skill in painting cats. 

Rare Ben Jonson. A famous ap¬ 
pellation conferred upon Ben Jonson 
(1574-1637), the dramatic poet. It 
is said, that, soon after his death, a 
subscription was commenced for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to 
his memory; but, the undertaking 
haring advanced slowly, an eccentric 
OxfordsMre squire took the oppor¬ 
tunity, on passing one day through 
Westminster Abbey, to secure at 
least an epitaph for the poet, by 
giving a mason 18r?. to cut, on the 
stone which covered the grave, the 
words, “ O rare Ben Jonson.” 

Rash/leigb. (rash'll). A hypocritical 
and accomplished villain in Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott’s novel of “ Rob Roy; ” one 
of the Osbaldistone family. 

Ra'si-el. The name of an angel spok¬ 
en of in the Talmud as the tutor of 
Adam. 

Ras'se-lSs. The title of a celebrated 
romance by Dr. Johnson, and the 
name of its hero, an imaginary prince 
of Abyssinia. 

Rattlin, Jack. A celebrated naval 
character in Smollett’s a Adventures 
of Roderick Random.” 

KaVens-wodd. The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of “ The Bride 
of Lammermoor;” a Scottish royalist, 
intrepid, haughty, and revengeful. 

Rawhcad. In the popular superstition 
of former days, the name of a specter 
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or bugbear. [Called also Rmckead- 
and-bUxxly~bone$.J 

Servants awe children, and keep them in 
subjection, by telling them of Jiavckead-an'l- 
bloodif tones. Locke. 

In short, he became the bugbear of every- 
house; and was as effectual in i lightening lit¬ 
tle children into obedience and hysterics as 
the redoubtable Raichearf~<iiui-t,ioo -ly-^ones 
himself. IT• Irving. 

Reason, Ghoddess of. A personifi¬ 
cation of those intellectual powers 
which distinguish man from the rest 
of the animal creation; deified in 1793 
by the revolutionists of France, and 
substituted as an object of worship 
for the divine beings of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. It was decreed that the 
metropolitan church of Notre-Dame 
should be converted into a Temple 
of Reason: and a festival was insti¬ 
tuted for the first day of each decade, 
to supersede the Catholic ceremonies 
of Sunday. The first festival of this 
sort was held with great pomp on the 
10th of November. A young woman, 
the wife of Monioro, "a well-known 
printer, represented the Goddess of 
Reason. She was dressed in white 
drapery; an azure mantle hung from 
her shoulders; and her flowing hair 
was surmounted with the cap of 
liberty. She sat upon an antique 
seat, entwined with ivy, and borne 
by four citizens. Young girls dressed 
in white, and crowned with roses, 
preceded and followed her. The 
services of the occasion consisted of 
speeches, processions, and patriotic 
hymns. 

Rebecca. A name assumed by the 
leader of the Rebeccaites, a band of 
Welsh rioters, who, in 1843, exas¬ 
perated by the heavy and vexatious 
tolls to which they were subjected, 
undertook to demolish the gates and 
toll-houses upon the turnpikes in the 
rural districts of Pembrokeshire and 
Caermarthen?hire, and who after¬ 
ward committed various excesses 
throughout the mining and manufac¬ 
turing districts of the principality. 
The crusade had begun as early as 
1839, but did not assume the shape 
of a system and organization until 
1843. The name was derived from 
a strange and preposterous appli¬ 
cation of the following passage in 


Genesis (xxiv. GO): — u And they 
blessed Rebekah. and said unto her, 
... let thy seed possess the gate of 
those which hate them.'’ The cap¬ 
tain of the rioters disguised himself 
in female apparel, as did his body¬ 
guard, who were called his daughters. 
Their marches and attacks were al¬ 
ways made by night. The insurrec¬ 
tion was ultimately suppressed by the 
police and the military. 

Rebecca the Jewess. A meek but 
high-souled Hebrew maiden in Sir 
W alter Scott’s novel of u Ivanhoe,” 
and the actual heroine of the story. 
See Rowkna. 

R6 coxLCiliation Nforman.de, La (la. 
ra'ko^'se'Ie^sew) 11 ' norhib^d', 62). 
[Fr., the Norman, or feigned, recon¬ 
ciliation.] (Fr. JJist.) A name given 
to a sudden and brief restoration of 
harmony which was effected in the 
distracted Legislative Assembly, on 
the 7th of Jiny, 1792, by the Abbfi 
Lamourette, a native of Normandy. 
[Called also Le Raiser de Lamuu- 
rette .] See Lamourette’ s Kiss. 

Red-coats. The name given by the 
Americans, in the Revolutionary 
War, to the British soldiery, in al¬ 
lusion to their scarlet uniform. 

Red—cross Knight. A prominent char¬ 
acter in Spenser’s Faery Queen.” 
To him was assigned the* adventure 
of slaying a dragon, by which the 
kingdom of Una’s father was laid 
waste, and his person endangered. 
Una herself had gone to the court of 
the fairy queen to solicit a champion, 
and, at the commencement of the 
poem, is represented as accompany¬ 
ing the knight upon his expedition. 
After various vicissitudes of fortune, 
the dragon is at last met and com¬ 
pletely destroyed; when the knight 
marries Una, and departs to engage 
In other adventures assigned him by 
the fairy queen. 

I®* The Red-cross Knight is St. 
George, the patron saint of England, and, 
in the obvious and general interpretation, 
typifies Holiness, or the perfection of the 
spiritual man in religion ; hut, in a polit¬ 
ical and particular sense, his adventure* 
are intended to shadow forth the history 
of the Church of England. 
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like the Red-cross Knight, they urge their 
way, 

To lead, m memorable triumph home 
Truth, — their immortal Una. If ordsicorth. 

Redeemed Captive. An appellation 
given to the Rev. John Williams 
(1644-1723), a New England clergy¬ 
man who was made prisoner by the 
French and Indians in 1704, and ob¬ 
tained his freedom in 1706. He pub¬ 
lished a narrative of his experiences 
■under the title of u The Redeemed 
Captive.” 

Red'gSun.t'Iet, Sir Edward Hugh.. 
One of the principal characters in 
Sir "Walter Scott’s novel of the same 
name; apolitical enthusiast and Jac¬ 
obite, who scruples at no means of 
upholding the cause of the Pretender, 
and finally accompanies him into ex¬ 
ile. He is represented as possessing 
the power of contorting his brow into 
a terrific frown, which made distinct¬ 
ly visible the figure of a horseshoe, 
the fatal mark of his race. 

Red Man. [Fr. Eomme Rouge.] 1. 
In the popular superstition of France, 
and especially of Brittany, a demon 
of tempests, who commands the ele¬ 
ments, and precipitates into the waves 
the voyager who seeks to molest the 
solitude which he loves. It is said 
to be a popular belief in France, that 
a mysterious little Red Man appeared 
to Napoleon, and foretold his reverses. 

2. A name given, on account of 
his copper-colored skin, to the Ameri¬ 
can Indian. 

Red Republicans. See Republi¬ 
cans, Red. 

Red Riding-bood. See Little Red 
Riding-hood. 

Red Rose. A popular designation of 
the house of Lancaster, from its em¬ 
blem, a red rose. 

Reekie, AulcL See Auld Reekie. 

Re'g&n. An unnatural daughter of 
Lear, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
that name. See Leak. 

“ Father! madam,” said the stranger; “ they 
think no more of their father than Regan or 
Goneril.” Sir W. Scott . 

Regno (ran'yo, 78). [It., kingdom.] A 
name gi ven to Naples bv way of 
distinction among the Italian States. 

Are our wiser heads leaning towards alliance 


with the Pope and the Regno , or are they In¬ 
clining their ears to the orators of France and 
Milan i Mrs. Lewes (“ George Eliot ”). 

Reign of Terror. ( Fr. Hist.) A term 
applied to a period of anarchy, blood¬ 
shed, and confiscation, in the time of 
the first Revolution, during which the 
country was under the sway of the 
actual terror inspired by the fero¬ 
cious measures of its governors, on 
which they depended for the sup¬ 
port of their authority. It began af¬ 
ter the fall of the Girondists, May 31, 
1793, and extended to the overthrow 
of Robespierre and his accomplices, 
July 27,1794. Thousands of persons 
were put to death during this short, 
time. 

Ee'mus. In Roman legendary histo¬ 
ry, the twin brother of Romulus, by 
whom he was killed for leaping in 
scorn over the walls of Rome, when 
they were building. 

Ren'ard. A name given to a fox in 
fables or familiar tales and in poetry. 
It is derived from the celebrated 
German beast-epic ( u Thier-epos ”) 
entitled “ Keinecke Fuchs,” or u Rein- 
hard Fuchs,” which is a satire on 
the state of society in Germany dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages and the feudal 
regime , originated at an unknown 
period among the Frankish tribes, 
and first made known through the 
medium of a Low German version in 
the fifteenth century. "Written also 
Reynard.] 

j&gr* This remarkable poem contains a 
humorous account of the adventures of 
Renard the Fox at the court of King 
Node! (the lion); and it exhibits the 
cunning of the former, the means which 
he adopted to rebut the charges made 
against him, and the hypocrisy and lies 
by which he contrived to gain the favor 
of his sovereign, who loaded him with 
honors. The plot turns chiefly on the 
long straggle between Renard and his 
uncle Isengrin, the wolf, who typifies the 
feudal baron, as Renard does the Church. 
Renard is swayed by a constant impulse 
to deceive and victimize every body, 
whether friend or foe, but especially Isen¬ 
grin ; and, though the latter frequently 
reduces him to the greatest straits, he 
generally get® the better of it in the end. 

Renault (re-no'). An aged, sangui¬ 
nary, and lustful conspirator in Ot¬ 
way’s u Venice Preserved.” 
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Each man indulges in his peculiar propen¬ 
sities. “ Shed blood enough,” cries old He- 
nault. “ Be just, be humane, be merciful,” 
says Bushe. Shell. 

Rend (ru~na/, 31). The title of a ro¬ 
mance by Francois Rene, Viscount 
de Chateaubriand (1708-1848), and 
the name of its hero, a man in whom 
social inaction, blended with a proud 
scorn resulting from a consciousness 
of superior genius, has produced a 
peculiar and morbid bitterness of 
spirit. 

Ren/tow-el, Mr. Jabesh. A “ pre¬ 
cious” covenanting preacher men¬ 
tioned in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
“ Waverley.” See Gowkthrapple, 
Maister. 

Republic, Heir of the. See Heir 
of the Republic. 

Republican Queen. An appellation 
given to Sophie Charlotte, wife of 
Frederick I., king of Prussia, “a 
lamed queen and lady in her day.” 

Republicans, Black. A nickname 
given by the pro-slavery or u conserv¬ 
ative” party in the United States to 
the members of the “* Republican ” 
party, which was organized to pre¬ 
vent the introduction of slavery into 
the national Territories, and to con¬ 
fine it to the States, where it had an 
acknowledged legal existence. 

Republicans, Red. A sobriquet 
given by the French to those who are 
bent upon maintaining extreme re¬ 
publican doctrines, even at the ex¬ 
pense of blood. 

Resolute, The. A surname assumed 
by John Florio (d. 1625), the philolo¬ 
gist and lexicographer. Shakespeare 
ridiculed him in the character of 
Holofernes, the pedantic schoolmaster 
in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” and in the 
character of Hon Adriano de Armado, 
the vaporing and ridiculous Spaniard, 
in the same play. See inf ra, 1. 

Resolute Doctor. I. An appellation 
given to Durand, or Durandus, a 
scholastic philosopher of the Middle 
Ages. 41 Resolute ” is here used in 
the sense of resolving, explaining, or 
interpreting. See Most Resolute 
Doctor. 

2. A title bestowed npon John 


Bacon thorp, Baeondorp, or Bacon 
(d. 1346), a distinguished mediaeval 
schoolman, oil account of the readi¬ 
ness and skill with which he decided 
controverted questions. 

Restitution, Edict of. See Edict 
os Restitution. 

I Restorer of Parnassus. [Sp. Res- 
tnurador del Parnaso .] A title given 
by his admiring countrymen to Don 
Juan Melendez Valdes (1754-1817), 
a very distinguished Spanish poet, 
who has had great influence on the 
literature of his country. 

Review, Breeches. See Breeches 
Review. 

Review, My Grandmother’s. See 
Grandmother’s Review, My. 

Re^-naFdo. A servant to Polonius, 
in Shakespeare’s u Hamlet.” 

Reyn/ard. See Rkxard. 

Rhad'a-man'thus (rad 7 -). [Gr. ‘PaSd- 
/xcu'dos.J (Or. Rom . Myth.) A 

son of Jupiter and Europe, brother 
of Minos, and king of Lvcia. He 
was so renowned for his justice and 
equity, that, after death, he was made 
one of the three judges in the under¬ 
world. 

Bhe'f; (re 7 5.). [Gr. 'Pen?, ‘Pea.] ( Gr. 
</ Rom. Myth.) Another name for 
Cybele. See Cybele. 

Rhe'sus (re 7 -). [Gr. 'Pharos.] (Gr. 
Rom. Myth.) A warlike king of 
Thrace, who marched to the assist¬ 
ance of Priam when the Trojan war 
broke out, but was robbed of his 
horses and killed, on the night of Ms 
arrival, by Diomed and Ulysses, who 
wished to prevent the fulfillment of a 
prophecy that Troy should never be 
taken, if the horses of Rhesus drank 
the waters of Xanthus and grazed 
on the Trojan plains. 

Rho'dy, Xiittle (ro'cll). A popular 
designation of Rhode Island, the 
smallest of the United States. 

Rieciardetto (ret-char-det 7 to, 102). A 
son of Avmon, and brother of Brada- 
mante, In Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furi- 
oso-” 

Rig'dum Fun'nl-dos. 1. A char- 
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acter in Henry Carey’s play entitled 
“ Clirononhotonthologos.” 

2. A nickname given by Sir 
"Waller Scott to John Ballantvne 
(1776-1821), his friend and partner 
in the publishing house of “John 
Baliantvne & Company.” Lockhart, 
says of him: “He was a quick, 
active, intrepid little fellow,* and in 
society so very lively and amusing, 
so full of fun and merriment, such a 
thoroughly light - hearted droll, all 
over quaintness and humorous mim¬ 
icry*, and moreover such a keen and 
skillful devotee to all manner of field- 
sports, from fox-hunting to badger- 
baiting inclusive, that it was no 
wonder he should have made a fa¬ 
vorable. impression on Scott.” See 
Aldiborontephoscophornio. 

Rigolette (re'go'Iet'b The name of 
a female character in Eugene Sue’s 
“Mysteries of Paris.” It has ac¬ 
quired a proverbial currency, and is 
used as a synonym of grisette. 

Bdm'mSru (Myth.) A god of the 
Syrians, generally* thought to have 
been the same as Baal. See Baal. 

Ilim followed Rimmon , whose delightful seat 
"Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

Milton. 

Binaldo (re-nSFdo). [Fr. Jtenaud , 
Lat. Mnaldus , Reginamus.] 1 . A 
famous warrior, violent, headstrong, 
and unscrupulous, but of great gal¬ 
lantry, ingenuity, and generosity, in 
Tasso’s u Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
Pulci’s “ Morgante Maggiore,” Bo- 
jardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato,” Ari¬ 
osto’s “ Orlando Furioso,” and other 
romantic tales of Italy* and France. 
He was a son of the great Duke 
Aymon, and cousin to Orlando, and 
one of the most renowned of Charle¬ 
magne’s paladins. Having, in a trans¬ 
port of rage, killed Charlemagne’s 
nephew Berthelot by a blow with a 
chess-board, he was, with all his 
family except his father, banished 
and outlawed. After various adven¬ 
tures and disasters, he went to the 
Holy Land, and, on his return, suc¬ 
ceeded in making peace with the 
emperor. Angelica, the lovely infidel 
princess, fell madly* in love with him; 


but he could not endure her, and, 
■while kings and nations were warring 
only for her, he turned a deaf ear to 
her pray*ers, and left her to deplore 
her unrequited love. See Angelica, 
Arm ida. 

We stare at a dragoon who has killed three 
French cuirassiers as a prodigy; yet we read, 
without the leaht disgust, how Godfrey slew 
his thousands, and Rinaldo Ms ten th< 'usands. 

Macaulay. 

2. Steward to the. Countess of 
Rousillon, in Shakespeare’s u All’s 
Well that Ends Well.” 

Binging Island. A name given to 
England, on account of the music of 
its many* bells. 

4Sr* “ From very early ages, England 
has been famous for its bells; so much 
so, that Britain was known even in Saxon 
times as ‘The Ringing Island.’ ” Lower . 

Bippach, Hans von. See Hans von 
Rippach. 

Bip Van Wi nk le. See Winkle, 
Rip Van. 

Riquet with the Tuft (re'ki). [Fr. 
Rlquet a la Hmippe.l A prince of 
surpassing ugliness, but of great wit 
and good sense, upon whom a fairy 
bestowed the power of communicat¬ 
ing these gifts to the person he should 
love best. Becoming enamored of a 
very beautiful but excessively stupid 
princess of a neighboring country*, he 
makes her, by the exercise of his 
power, altogether clever and charm¬ 
ing; while she, in return, and by the 
exercise of a like power bestowed 
upon her by* the same fairy*, makes 
him become the handsomest man in 
the world. 

Robber Synod. [Gr. SwoSov kyjorpi- 
icrj.] (Ecclesiastical Hist.) A name 
given by the Greeks to a council 
convoked at Ephesus, by the em¬ 
peror Theodosius, in. the year 449. 
The name was intended to signify 
that even* thing was carried in it by 
fraud anti violence; but, as has been 
justly said, it would be equally appli¬ 
cable to many councils of subsequent 
times. 

Robert the Devil. [Fr. Robert It Dia~ 
bit.'] 1. The hero of an old French 
metrical romance of the thirteenth 
century*, the same as Robert, first Duke 
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of Normandy, who became an early 
object of legendary scandal. Having 
been given over to the lievil before 
birth, he ran a career of cruelties and 
crimes unparalleled, till he was mi¬ 
raculously reclaimed, whereupon he 
did penance by living among the 
dogs, became an exemplary Christian, 
and married the emperor's daugh¬ 
ter. It Is thought in Normandy 
that his wandering ghost is doomed 
to expiate his crimes until the day 
of judgment. In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, the romance above mentioned 
was turned into prose, and of the 
prose story two translations were 
made into English. There was also 
a miracle play on the same subject. 
The opera of “ Robert le Diable ” was 
composed by Meyerbeer, in 1826. 

2. The same name was popularly 
given to Robert Francois Damiens 
(1714-1757), noted for liis attempt to 
assassinate Louis XT. 

Bobin Bluestring. A nickname 
given to Sir Robert Walpole (1076- 
1745), by contemporary political < p- 
ponents. In allusion to his blue ribbon 
as a knight of the Garter- 

Bobin des Bois (ro / b*a,a f da bwd, 62). 
[Fr.] In Germany, a mysterious 
hunter of the forest. (Se’e Feei- 
schutz.) Robin des Bois occurs in 
one of Eugene Sue’s novels “ as a 
well-known mythical character whose 
name is employed by French mothers 
to frighten their children.” 

Bobin. Goodfellow. See Goodfel- 
low, Robix. 

Bobin. Gray. See Gray, Auld 
Robix. 

Bobin Hood. A famous English out¬ 
law, whose exploits are the subject 
&f many old ballads and tradition¬ 
ary stories, but of whose actual exist¬ 
ence little or no evidence can be dis¬ 
covered. Various periods, ranging 
from the time of Richard I. to near 
the end of the reign of Edward II., 
have been assigned as the age in 
which he lived. He is usually de- 
cribed as a yeoman, and his chief 
residence is said to have been the 
forest of Sherwood, in Nottingham¬ 
shire. Of his followers, the most 


noted are Little John; his chaplain, 
Friar Tuck; and his paramour, named 
Marian. All the popular legends ex¬ 
tol his personal courage, his gener¬ 
osity, his humanity, and his skill in 
archery. His conciuct in many re¬ 
spects resembled that of a feudal” lord. 
He robbed the rich only, and gave 
freely to the poor, protecting the 
needy, and aLo the lair sex, whose 
wrongs he undertook to avenge. He 
was particularly fond of pillaging 
prelates. 

jggf* The principal incidents of his his¬ 
tory are to be found in Stow, and in Kit- 
son’s ** Kobin Hood, a Collection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Songh, and Ballads 
now extant, relating to that celebrated. 
English Outlaw, 5 ’ 8vo, London. 1795. 
Prefixed to this collection are “ Historical 
Anecdotes *’ of the life of Kobin Hood, an 
accumulation of all the notices respecting 
the outlaw that the compiler's reading 
had discovered in manuscripts or printed 
books. Various and widely different hy¬ 
potheses have been advanced concerning 
Robin Hood, and his claim to be consid¬ 
ered a real historical personage. These 
are well stated, and are investigated with 
entire candor and much acuteness of 
criticism, in the elaborate Introduction 
to the fifth volume of the ‘- 1 ' English and 
Scottish Ballads,” edited by Professor 
Francis J. Child (Boston, 1857)- 

But chief, beside the butts, there stand 
Bold liohin Hood and all his band, — 

Friar Tuck, with quarter-staff and cowl. 

Old Seathelooke, with his surly scowl. 

Maid Marian, fair ns ivory bone, 

Scarlet, and Mutch, and little John. 

Sir JV. Scott. 

The Duke of Marlborough, the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Marquis of Granby, have 
flourished upon sign-posts, and have faded 
there; so have their compeers. Prince Eugene 
and Prince Ferdinand. Rodney and Nelson 
are fading, and the time is not far distant 
when Wellington also will have had his day. 
But while England shall be England, JRdbm 
Mood will be a popular name. Southey. 

Bob'in-son, Jack (~sn). A name used 
in the phrase, “ Before one could say 
Jack Robinson,” — a saying to ex¬ 
press a very short time; said by Grose 
to have originated irom a very vol¬ 
atile gentleman of that appellation 
who would call on his neighbors and 
he gone before hN name could be an¬ 
nounced- The following lines u from 
an old play ” are elsewhere given as 
the original phrase: — 

“A warke it ys as easie to be doone, 

As tya to saye, Jache ! robys on." 
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The expression has been erroneously 
connected with one John Robinson 
(1727-1802), of Appleby, Westmore¬ 
land, who, in a surprisingly short 
time, rose from obscurity to wealth 
and power, becoming an influential 
member of parliament, secretary to 
the treasury, surveyor-general of 
His Majesty’s woods and forests, &c. 

An operation in comparison to the celerity 
of which a pig’s whisper is an age, and the 
pronunciation of the mystic words Jack 
Robinson” a life-long task. Seda. 

Robinson, Prosperity. See Pros¬ 
perity Robinson. 

Robinson Crusoe. See Crusoe, 
Robinson. 

Robin the Devil. [Fr. Hubert le 
Dinble.] Robert, the first Duke of 
Normandy; — so sumamed - 1 for his 
monstrous birth and behavior.” See 
Robert the Devil. 

Rob Roy. [That is, Robert the Red.] 
A nickname popularly given to a cel¬ 
ebrated Highland freebooter, whose 
true name was Robert Macgregor, 
but who assumed that of Campbell, 
on account of the outlawry of the 
clan Macgregor by the Scottish par¬ 
liament, in 1562. He is the hero of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel entitled 
“ Eob Roy.” 

A famous man is Robin Hood, 

The English ballad-singer’s joy! 

And Scotland has a thief as good. 

An outlaw of as daring mood; 

She has her brave Rob Rom ! 

Wordsworth. 

Brilliant and handsome though Peschiera 
be. Lord L’Estrange, like Ro'i Rom Macgregor, 
is ‘■‘on his native heath,” and has the decided 
advantage over the foreigner. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Rod'er-i'go. A Venetian gentleman, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘* Othel¬ 
lo;” represented as the dupe of Iago. 

Rod'o-monfc, or Rodomonte (rod-o- 
mdn / t&).‘ [That is, one who rolls 
away mountains, from Prov. It. roda- 
rc, to roll away or forward, from Lat. 
ro<£«, a wheel, and It. mont/e, Lat. 
mans, a mountain.] A famous Moor¬ 
ish hero in Bojardo’s u Orlando In- 
namorato” and Ariosto’s “ Orlando 
Furioso;” represented as a king of 
Algiers, and the bravest, fiercest, 
ana wildest of all warriors. His 
name is generally used to stigmatize 


a boaster, and from it we derive the 
word rodomontade. 

He vapored; but, being pretty sharply ad¬ 
monished, he quickly became mild and calm, 

— a posture ill becoming such a lladomont . 

Sir V. Herbert. 

Roe, Richard. A merely nominal 
defendant in actions of ejectment; 
usually coupled with the name of 
John boa. bee Doe, John. 

We need hardly say, therefore, that, in the 
present instance, M. Perier is merely a Rich¬ 
ard Roe , — that his name is used for the sole 
purpose of bringing Maechiavelli into court, 

— and that he will not be mentioned in any 
subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

Jfacaiday. 

Ro-ge'ro (9). 1. See Ruggiero. 

2. A gentleman of Sicilia, in Shake¬ 
speare's u Winter’s Tale.” 

Rois Faineants, lies. See Fai¬ 
neants, Les Rois. 

Roister Bolster, Ralph- The sub¬ 
ject and the title of the earliest 
English comedy, the production of 
Nicholas Udall, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

RoT&nd. One of the Twelve Peers 
of Charlemagne, and his supposed 
nephew, warden of the marches of 
Brittany, and the hero of many a 
romantic tale. He is said to have 
been killed in 778, at Koncesvalles, 
or Roncesveaux, where the rear of 
Charlemagne’s army was cut off by 
some revolted Gascons on its return 
from a successful expedition into 
Spain, — a circumstance which has 
been magnified by poets and roman¬ 
cers into a u dolorous rout ” of Charle¬ 
magne u with all his peerage.” See 
Orlando and Rowland. [Written 
also Rowland and Orlando] 

jfcg- According to Pulcl. Charlemagne’s 
warriors were decoyed into the pass of 
Koncesvalles, where they were set upon 
by three armies of the Saracens, while 
Charlemagne himself remained at St. 
Jean Pied de Port, a few miles distant, 
whither he had come to receive prom¬ 
ised tribute from Marsiglio, or Marsilius, 
the Saracen king. The French knights 
performed prodigies of valor, but the bat¬ 
tle went against them. Roland was acci¬ 
dentally, but fatally, wounded bv his 
Mend Oliver, who had himself received a 
death-blow, and was blinded with his own 
blood. Roland now sounded his marvel¬ 
ous horn, which was to give Charle- 
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magne notice of his peril, and with such 
force, that, at the third bWt, it broke in 
two. Over all the uoise of the battle, the 
horn was heard as if it had been a voice 
from the other world. Birds fell dead at 
the sound, and the whole iSaracen army 
drew back m terror, while Charlemagne 
heard it at St. Jeau Pied de Port, and 
understood at once that he was the victim 
of treachery. Id is also recorded that 
Boland, wishing to prevent his wonder¬ 
ful sword Dumndal (see Duran*dal) from 
falling into the ha ads of the enemy, 
smote it upon a rock near him, making 
a monstrous fissure therein (the cele¬ 
brated “ Breche de Roland," a deep de¬ 
file in the crest of the Pyrenees from 200 
to 300 feet in width, between precipitous 
rocks rising to a height of from 300 to 
600 feet), while the sword remained un¬ 
injured. See Marsiglio. 


Oh for one blast of that dread horn. 

On Font&rabian echoes borne. 

Which to King Charles did come. 

When Roland brave, and Olivier, 

And every paladin an d peer, 

On Hi ricesvalies died! Sir IF. Scott. 


Then would I seek the Pyrenean breach 
Which Roland clove with huge two-handed 
sway. 

And to the enormous labor left his name, 
Where unremitting frosts the rocky crescent 
bleach. Wordsworth. 

Roland of the Army. [Fr. Roland 
d'Armee.] A sobriquet of Louis 
Vincent Joseph Le Blond, Comte de 
Saint Hilaire (1766-1800), a French 
general distinguished for his valiant 
and chivalrous conduct. 

Roman A-cMFlds. A surname of 
Sicinius Dentatus (405 b. c.), be¬ 
stowed upon him on account of Ms 
bravery. 

Bo'me-o. In Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of u Romeo and Juliet,” a son of 
Montague, in love with Juliet, the 
daughter of Capulet. Between the 
two houses of Montague and Capulet 
there existed a deadly feud. 


Rom'ti-lus. In the legendary history 
of Rome, the son of Mars and a vestal 
named Silvia. He was thrown into 
the Tiber, together with his twin 
brother Remus, by his uncle, but was 
washed ashore, suckled by a she- 
wolf, found and adopted by a shep¬ 
herd, and finallv became the founder 
and first king of Rome. After a reign 
of thirty-seven years, he was sudden¬ 
ly carried off to" heaven by his father 


Mars, as he was reviewing the peo¬ 
ple near the marsh of Capra, and 
was thenceforth worshiped under the 
name of Qairinus. Another form of 
the tradition represents Romulus as 
a tyrant, and relates that the senators, 
discontented with his oppressive rule, 
murdered him during the darkness of 
a tempest, cut up his body, and car¬ 
ried home the mangled pieces under 
their robes. 

Ron. The name of Arthur’s lance, 
which *was u hard, broad, and fit for 
slaughter.” See Pridwin. [Writ¬ 
ten also Rone.] 

Roncesvalles, Battle of (ron / se-vaI'- 
less, or ron-thes-val'yes). See Ro¬ 
land, Marsiglio. 

Rondibilis (ron-dibT-Iis; Fr. pron. 
ro 11/ de / be / le'', 62). A physician con¬ 
sulted by Panurge, in Rabelais’ ro¬ 
mance of “ Pantagruel.” See Pa¬ 
nurge. 

Bopemaker, The Beautiful. [Fr. 
La Belle Cordiere .] A sobriquet 
given to Louise Labd (1526-1566), a 
French poetess who wrote in three 
different languages, and who was 
distinguished for her extraordinary 
courage at the siege of Perpignan. 
She married Ennemond Perrin, a rich 
merchant, and a rope manufacturer. 

Rop'er, Mistress. A cant name 
given in the British navy to the 
ft Royal Marines.” 

Ko< 3 .ue Q-uinart (roridt ge-nartQ. A 
famous freebooter introduced by Cer¬ 
vantes into u Don Quixote.” Ffistrue 
name was Pedro Rocha Guinarda, and 
he was one of the principal leaders 
of a great band of robbers who levied 
shameful contributions all over the 
mountainous districts of Catalonia, 
about the time when “ Don Quixote ” 
was written. 

Rof'S-lind. X. The poetic name of 
a youthful mistress of Spenser. She 
is described by him as of great beauty, 
and as occupying a position of honor 
and dignity, though her parentage 
was humble. In the u Shepherd’s 
Calendar,” he bewails her ill usage, 
and, in the sixth book of the u Faery 
Queen,” — where she is undoubtedly 
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Intended by Mirabel, — he retaliates 
it. Her real name was long unknown; s 
but within a few years it has been i 
proved that she was Rose Daniel, 
sister of Samuel Daniel, the poet, and 
that she married John h iorio (see Don 
Adriano de Arm ado, and Hou>- 
fernes, 3) in preference to Spenser. 
Rosalinda * reads, anagrammatieally, 
Rase Daniel; for, according to Cam¬ 
den, a letter may be doubled, re¬ 
jected, or contrariwise, if the sense 
fall aptly;’ 1 we thus get rid of the 
redundant e , and have a perfect ana¬ 
gram. 

2. A daughter of the exiled duke, 
in Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It.” 

jSSP* “ Rosalind . . . has vivacity and 
wit enough to captivate those who like a 
woman of spirit; and yet with this there 
is interwoven so much womanly tender¬ 
ness and delicacy, she is, in her gayest 
moods, so truly, sometimes so touehinglv, 
feminine, that she wins more admirers 
than she dazzles.” R. G. White. 

Ltos'S-Iine, or Hos'5-lme. 1. A lady 
attending on the princess of France, 
in Shakespeare’s u Love's Labor’s 
Lost.” 

2. A scornful lady, for whom Romeo 
entertained a dreamy and fanciful 
assion before he fell in love with 
uliet, who was in every respect her 
opposite. See Romeo. 

Hosamond., Pair. See Fair Rosa¬ 
mond. 

Bo'sen-crantz (ro'zn-kr&nts). The 
name of a courtier, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of u Hamlet.’ ’ 

BogT-clear. A character in the 
“ Mirror of Knighthood.” See Don- 
ZEL DEL PlIEBO. 

BogT-pliele. Princess of Armenia, a 
lady of surpassing beauty, but insen¬ 
sible to the power of love, represented 
by Gower, m his u Confessio Aman- 
tis,” as reduced to obedience to Cupid 
by a vision which befell her on a 
May-day ramble. 

Boss, Man of. See Man of Ross. 

Bombign6, Julie de (zhiFle' du 
roo / ben / y&\ 34). The title of a novel 
by Henry Mackenzie, and the name 
of its heroine. 

Bough. and Beady. A sobriquet 


given to General Zachary Taylor 
(17yU-1850), twelfth president of the 
United States, as expressive of prom¬ 
inent traits in his character. 

Bound Table. 1. A huge circular 
marble table, at which, according to 
the old romancers, King Arthur and 
his knights were accustomed to sit. 
It was originally the property of 
Uther Pendragon, for whom it* was 
made by the sorcerer Merlin ; it 
afterward belonged to Leodegrance, 
king of Camelard, and came to 
Arthur as the portion of his wife 
Guinever, the daughter of that mon¬ 
arch. It was said to have been mod¬ 
eled after one established by Joseph 
of Arunathea in imitation of that 
which Jesus had used at the Last 
Supper. Every knight had his seat, 
with his name inscribed on it in let¬ 
ters of gold. Some say there were 
only thirteen seats around it, in mem¬ 
ory of the thirteen apo.-tles. Twelve 
only were occupied, and by knights 
of the highest tame. The thirteenth 
represented the seat of the traitor Ju¬ 
das. According to others, there were 
seats for fifty, sixty, a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty; and an empty 
place — called u t&e perilous siege ” 
or seat — was left for the sangreal. 

4eSP* “* King Arthur stablished all his 
knights, and gave them lands that were 
not rich of land, and charged them never 
to do outrage nor murder, and. alway to 
flee treason. Also, by no means to be 
cruel, bat fo give mercy unto him that 
asked mercy, upon pain of forfeiture of 
their worship, and lordship of King Ar¬ 
thur, for evermore, and alway to do ladies, 
damosels. and gentlewomen succor upon 
pain of death. Also, that no man take 
no battalias iu a wrong quarrel for no 
law, nor for worldly goods. Unto this 
were all the knights sworn of the Round 
Table, both old and young.” 

Mcrte d'Arthur. 

4®“ The more celebrated members of 
this order were, Meliadus. Ban. Bohort, 
Caradoc, Rye nee, Pharamond, Lancelot 
du Lac, Gawain, Tristram, Hector de 
Marys, Bliomheris, Gaheris, Kay, Sagra- 
mour le Desirus, Morh&ult, Agravaine, 
Mordred, 3>r»dynas le Sauvage, Dynadam, 
Perceval, Galahad, Mm, Palamedes, 
Amoral of Wales, Yvain, Ozanna, Per 
saunt of 1 tide (called i, *of Inde,”notasbe’ 
ing an Indian, but from the color he wore 
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namely, dark blue), Torres. Lavaine, Ga¬ 
reth, Belleas, Bnuidiles, Bedivere, Bolgre- 
vance, Ladynas, Ironside, Lionel, Lucan. 

jfggf' This ancient order of knighthood 
was? revived by Edward ILL at Windsor, 
upon New-Year's day, 1344, in order to 
draw the best soldiers of Europe into his 
interest, with a view to tne recovery of 
France, which descended to him in right 
of his mother. A huge round table is 
stall preserved in Winchester castle as 
the identical one around which King Ar¬ 
thur and his knigats were accustomed to 
sit. The tradition that it is such dates 
back to the beginning of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. 

44 For Ms own part,” lie said, “and in the 
land where he was bred, men would as soon 
tike for their mark King Arthur’s Round Ta¬ 
ble-, which held sixty knights around it.” 

Sir IF. Scott. 

2. A similar table said by French 
and Italian romancers to have been 
constructed or instituted by Charle¬ 
magne in imitation of that of King 
Arthur. 

Roustem (roos'tem). A famous half- 
mythical Persian hero, another Her¬ 
cules, who is said to have lived in 
the sixteenth century, and to have 
been a descendant of the celebrated 
Djamshid. Marvelous exploits are 
ascribed to him, such as the killing 
of a thousand Tartars at one blow, 
the vanquishment of dragons and 
devils, the capture of whole cities, and 
the like. [Written also Rustam, 
Roust am, Rost am-] 

BSw-e'iia. A Saxon princess, ward of 
Cedric of Rothenvood, In Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of * 4 Ivanhoe,” of which 
she is the nominal heroine. See 
Rebecca the Jewess. 

Rowland. Another orthography of 
Malawi, one of the most famous of 
Charlemagne’s Twelve Peers. To 
give one “ a Rowland for an Oliver” 
is an old and proverbial expression 
used to signify the matching of one 
Incredible lie with another. Oliver 
was also one of Charlemagne’s pal¬ 
adins; and the exploits of these re¬ 
nowned heroes are rendered ridicu¬ 
lously and equally extravagant by 
the old romancers. See Roland and 
Orlando. 

I promise yon that he give mv termagant 
kinsman a ** quid pro quo,”— a Rowland for 


Ms Oliver , as the vulgar say, alluding to the 
two celebrated paladins of Ckurieuuigue. 

inr W. Scott. 

Row’Rnd, Childe. The hero of an 
ola Scottish ballad, of which only a 
fragment has been preserved; the 
youngest brother of the lair Burd 
Helen, and the same as Jioland , or 
Ortaiufa, the famous paladin. Guided 
by Merlin, he under cakes the perilous 
task of bringing back his sister from 
Eliiand, whither she had been carried 
by the fairies. See Burd Helen 
and Roland. 

Childe Rowland to the dark tower came. 

( Quoted by Shed.) 

RO^Tey, Thomas. The name of a 
fictitious priest of Bristol, pretended 
by Chatterton to have lived in the 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., 
and to have written several remark¬ 
able poems, of which Chatterton him¬ 
self was really the author. 

Royalist Butcher. [Fr. Le Boucher 
Moy'iliste.'] A sobriquet given to 
Blaise de Montluc (1502-1527), a 
French captain distinguished for his 
cruelties to the Protestants in the 
time of Charles IX. 

Royal Martyr. Charles I. of Eng¬ 
land, who was beheaded Jan. 30, 
1G40, in pursuance of the sentence of 
death pronounced against him by the 
High Court of Justice, on the *27th 
of the same month. 

We are at a loss to conceive how the same 
persons, who, on the 5th of November, thank 
God for wonderfully conducting his servant 
King William, and for making all opposition 
fall before him until lie became our king and 
vernor, can, on the 80th of January, con- 
ve to be afraid that the blood of the Royal 
Martyr may be visited on themselves and 
their children l Macaulay. 

Royal ’Prentice in the Art of Poe¬ 
try. A name given to himself by 
James I. of England, who wrote a 
great many miserable roundels, bal¬ 
lads, sonnets, and other pieces of 
verse. His first publication was a 
collection of poems, under the title 
of u The Essays of a Prentice in the 
Divine Art of Poesy” (4to, 1584). 

Royal Psalmist. A designation oft¬ 
en applied to King David, the reputed 
author of most of the compositions 
known as “ The Psalms.” 

RozT-nan'te. [Sp* Modncmte , from 
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rocin , a small, jaded horse, a cart¬ 
horse, and ante, before, formerly.] 
The name given by Don Quixote" to 
his celebrated steed. bee Dox 
Quixote. 

*• He next visited his horse, which, 
though he tud more comers tnaa a real 
(being as lean as G-ounella's, tuat ta.nt.uM 
jitilis el os.\a Jtut ), nevertheless, iu his 
ejye appeared infinitely preterable to Alex¬ 
ander^ Bucepnalus, oc tne Cid's liavieea. 
Four days fie consumed in inventing a 
name for this remarKable steed. . . . 
After having chosen, rejected, amended, 
tortured, and revolved a world of names 
in his imagination, he fixed upon Rozi- 
nante ,—an appellation, in his opinion, 
lofty, sonorous, and expressive not only 
of his former, but likewise of his pres¬ 
ent, situation, which entitled him to the 
preference over all other horses under the 
sun. Cervantes , Trans. 

In short, hid. Rozinante change with Pega¬ 
sus, and you do no more than Mr. Vane’s 
letter held out to Triplet. C. Meade. 

Subezahl (rii'ba-tsal, 51, 70). The 
name of a famous spirit of the Rie- 
sengebirge in Germany, correspond¬ 
ing to the Pack of England. He is 
celebrated in. innumerable sagas, bal¬ 
lads, and tales, and represented under 
the various forms of a miner, hunter, 
monk, dwarf, giant, &c. He is said 
to aid the poor and oppressed, and 
shows benighted wanderers their 
road, but wages incessant war with 
the proud and wicked. The origin 
of the name is obscure. See Num¬ 
ber Nip. 

Bond abounding In gloomy valleys. Intri¬ 
cate rock-labyrinths, haunts of sprite Rube- 
zahU sources of the Elbe, and I know not 
what. Carlyle. 

Hu'bi-con. The ancient name of a 
small stream — thought to be the 
modern Pisatello — winch formed the 
boundary between Italy and Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul. It is celebrated from 
Caesar’s having hesitated about cross¬ 
ing it with his army, and initiat¬ 
ing civil war, In the year 49 b. c. 
Hence, u to pass the Rubicon ” has 
become a proverbial phrase to denote 
the taking of the first step in an un¬ 
dertaking from which one cannot or 
will not recede. 

BfiL'cM-el. [Heb. ruck , air, and el, 
god, or mighty one.] In the old 
Jewish angelologv, the name of the 


angel who ruled the air and the 
j winds. 

Budge, Baxnaby. The title of a 
I novel by Charles Dickens, and the 

| name or' its hero, a hah-witted lad 

: whose companion is a knowing but 

! evil-looking raven. 

i ° 

There comes Poe, with his raven, like Bar- 

j m.;/ Rurfye, 

i Three ufths of him genius and two fifths sheer 
{ fudge. Lowell. 

) Rudiger (riFde-ger, 51,58, G4). The 
j faithful squire of Chriemhild in the 
great epic poem of Germany, the 
u Nibelungen Lied.” 

Rug'by-. A servant to Dr. Caius, in 
Shakespeare’s u Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

Buggiero (rood-ja/ro, 102). A young 
Saracen knight, bom of Christian par¬ 
ents, who figures in Bojardo’s Or¬ 
lando Innamorato,” and in Ariosto’s 
“ Orlando Furioso.” In the latter 
poem, he falls in love with Brad- 
amante, a Christian Amazon, and 
sister to Rinaldo. After numerous 
adventures, crosses, and narrow' es¬ 
capes, the poet, in the last canto of 
the poem, makes them marry: and 
from their union he derives the gen¬ 
ealogy of the house of Este. Rug¬ 
giero is noted for the possession of a 
hippogriff, or winged horse, and also 
of a veiled shield, the dazzling splen¬ 
dor of which, when suddenly dis¬ 
closed, struck with blindness and as¬ 
tonishment all eyes that beheld it. 
This he threw into a hidden well, in 
a nameless forest, in an undiscovered 
land, after having won too eheap a 
victory by its accidental exposure. 
[Written also Ruggieri, Rogero, 
Ruggero, Ruggeri.] 

Bump, The. ( Eng. Fist.) See 

Pride’s Purge ; see also infra. 

Rumpelstalzehen (robm'pel-stilts'- 
ken, 71). A character in a German 
nursery tale, which has been tranr- 
lafed Into English, and is composed, 
according to Grimm, of several 
mutually complementary narratives, 
originating in Hesse. 

J&if* Rumpelstilzchen is a dwarf who 
spins straw into gold fora certain miller’s 
daughter, — a task enjoined upon her, 
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under penalty of death, "by the king, 
who, in tue Sequel, marries her. In hex 
distress, tue girl had engaged to give the 
little man her fir&t child as a reward lor 
the service he had rendered her; but J 
when the fulfillment of the promise was j 
claimed, she grieved so bitterly and j 
pleaded so hard, tuafc he gave her three j 
days in which to find out his name, j 
telling her, that, if she succeeded, she 
sh<mld keep the child. On the first and 
second days, when he presented himself 
"before her, she repeated all the names 
she knew; but at each one he said, “ That 
is not my name.’' Early on the third 
day, a messenger of the queen accident¬ 
ally saw him in an out-of-the-way place, 
where he lived, and overheard him ex¬ 
claim, u IIow glad I am that nobody 
knows my name is Itumpelstilzchen! 
The queen, being told of this, was ready 
for him at his next appearance; and he 
was so chagrined at finding his secret 
known as to destroy himself on the spot. 

Eomp Parliament. ( Eng. UisL) A 
derisive name applied to a remnant 
of the famous hong Parliament of 
England, •which re-assembled on the 
6th of Mar, 1G59, after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the" parliament summoned by 
Richard Cromwell on the 27th of 
January, and dissolved by him on 
the 22d of April, of the same year. 
[Called also, simply, The Rump , q. v.] 

Eti'pfrt, Kni ght. Formerly, and 
still in some of the villages of north¬ 
ern Germany, a personage clad in 
high buskins, white robe, mask, and 
enormous flaxen wig, who, at Christ¬ 
mas time, receives from parents the 
presents designed for their children, 
goes about from house to house, 
every where received with great 
pomp and welcome, and, calling the 
children, distributes to each a pres¬ 
ent. Like St. Nicholas, he is sup¬ 
posed to exercise a secret supervision 
over children; but more especially he 
keeps watch over naughty children, 
and thus answers to the English 
Robin Goodfellaw , or Hobgoblin, The 


horseman in the May pageant is in 
some parts of Germany called Ru- 
precht, or Rupert. 

Kush, Friar. See Friar Rush. 

Russian Byron. A name given by 
his countrymen to Alexander Sergei- 
vifch Pushkin (17 9—18117), the most 
distinguished poet of Russia in the 
present centuiv. He is said to have 
not a little of the bold and brilliant 
genius of his prototype, and, like 
him, to excel in vigor of imageiy 
and impassioned sentiment. 

Russian Mu-rat' (or miifra'). A 
name given by the French to Michael 
Miloradowitcli (1770-1820), distin¬ 
guished in the wars against Napo¬ 
leon, and accounted one of the boldest 
and most enterprising and active of 
the Russian generals of his time. 

Rye-house Plot. (Eng. Hist.) The 
name given to an alleged conspiracy 
to assassinate Charles II. and his 
brother, the Duke of York (after¬ 
ward James II.), at a place called 
Rye-house, between London and 
Newmarket, as they returned from 
Newmarket races. The execution 
of the plot is said to have been frus¬ 
trated by the king’s leaving New¬ 
market somewhat sooner than was 
expected. 

Ry'en.ce, King. A knight of the 
Round Table, king of Ireland, North 
Wales, and many isles. He sent to 
King Arthur tor his beard, to en¬ 
able him, with those of eleven other 
kings, whom he had already discom¬ 
fited, to purfle his mantle. ~ Meeting 
with an angry refusal, he entered 
Britain with a large army, to en¬ 
force his demand, but was captured, 
and sent as a prisoner to Arthur, 
who, according to some accounts, 
married his daughter Guinever. 
[Written also Ryon.] 
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43 j. See Handsome Swordsman. 

Ja-brl'niL The virgin daughter of 
Loerine and Estrildas, thrown into 
the Severn (Lat. /Sabrina) by Guen- 
dolen, a divorced wife of Loerine. 
In Milton’s u Comas ” and Fletcher’s 
11 Faithful Shepherdess,” she is fabled 
to have been transformed into a riv¬ 
er-nymph, that her honor might be 
preserved inviolate. See Lockine. 

To fashion’& light tempters, her very 
thought was as close 1 as, 

“ Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave,” 
was the ear of Sabrina to the comrades of 
Comas. Sir E. Bultetr Lytton. 

^cli'S-ris'sa. [From Gr. croxrxap, 

crax^aooc, sugar, like Melissa from 
/le'At, honey.] A poetical name given 
by Waller (1605-1687) to the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, for whose 
hand he was an unsuccessful suitor. 

Faney Sneharissa beckoning and smiling 
from the upper window. Thacke> ay. 

4>acred Island. Am old name of 
Ireland; the same as Holy Island* 
See Holy Island, 1. 

Sacred War. {Or. Hist.) 1. A 
war undertaken by the Amphicty- 
onic league — a council established 
at a very early period for the man¬ 
agement of all affairs relative to 
Greece—for the defense of Delphi 
against the Cirrhteans. It began b. 
c. 595, and ended b. c. 587. 

2. A war instituted by the Athe¬ 
nians for the purpose of restoring 
Delphi to the Phocians, from whom 
it had been taken by the Lacedae¬ 
monians. b. c. 448-447. 

3. A war in which the Phocians, 
who had seized Delphi, b. c. 357, 
were attacked and conquered by 
Philip of Macedon, as chief of the 
Amphietyonie league. This is the 
most celebrated of the Sacred Wars. 

Sae'rf-p&nt, King. 1. King of Cir¬ 
cassia, and a lover of Angelica, in 
the poems of Boiardo and Ariosto. 

This is no new thing, said Don Quixote, 


nor is it difficult to be done. ’With the same 
stratagem, Sacripant had his steed stolen from 
under him by that notorious thief Bran eilo at 
the siege of Albraeea. Cervantes, Trans. 

2. A personage introduced by Ales¬ 
sandro Tasscni (1565-1635), the Ital¬ 
ian poet, in his mock-heroic poem 
entitled 44 Secehia liapita,” or 4 * The 
Kape of the Bucket;” represented 
as false, brave, noisy, and hectoring. 
The name is quoted as a synonym 
with vanity and braggart courage. 

Let us hunt up this Sacripant, let us beat 
him as we would the Devil. Gratiual, Trans. 

Sffihrimnir (sza-rim'nef). (Scrtnd. 
Myth.) A boar whose flesh furnishes 
food for the banquets of Yallialla. 
Every day it is served up at table, 
and every day it is entirely renewed 
again. 

Saga (sz3/g2). [From the same root 
as the Eng. say.] ( Scand. Myth.) 
The goddess of history. 

Sage of Mon/ti-celTo. An appel¬ 
lation often given, in America, to 
Thomas Jefferson (174-3-1826), third 
president of the United States, from 
the name of his country-seat, and in 
allusion to his wise statesmanship 
and great political sagacity’ - . 

As from the grave where Henry sleeps. 
From Vernon’s weeping-willow ; 

And from the grassy pall which hide* 

The Saye ofMonticello, 

So from the leaf-strewn burial-stone 
Of Randolph’s lowly dwelling, 

Virginia, o’er thy land of slaves 
A warning voice is swelling. Whittier. 

Sage of Samos. See Samian Sage. 

6ag'it-t$-rJ\ A famous imaginary 
monster introduced into the armies 
of the Trojans by the fabling writer, 
Guido da Colonna, whose work was 
translated by Lydgate. He is de¬ 
scribed as ‘‘a terrible archer, half 
man and half beast, who neighs like 
a horse, whose eyes sparkle like fire, 
and strike dead like lightning.” He 
is evidently the same as the archer- 
centaur, the sign Sagittarius in the 
zodiac. 

The dreadful Sagittary 
Appalls our numbers; haste we, Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we perish all. &hah, 
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J®S§r* The same name is given in “ Othel¬ 
lo ” (a. i., sc. 1 and 8) to the residence of 
the military officers af the arsenal in Ven¬ 
ice, from the figure of an archer over the 
door. 

Sagramour Is Desinis (sag'ra-moor 
lu da/ze-roos'}- A knight of the 
Round Table, who figures in *• Lance¬ 
lot du. Lac,” u Morte d’Arthur,” and 
other old romances of chivalry. 

Sailor King. A title popularly con¬ 
ferred upon William IV. of England, 
who entered the navy in 1779, at 
fourteen years of age, and continued 
in the service till 1827, haring passed 
from the rank of midshipman to that 
of captain, by regular promotion, and 
thence by a merely formal accent to 
that of admiral of* the fleet in 1801, 
and that of lord high admiral in 1827. 

St. Befana. See Befana, La. 

St. Bran dan, Island of. See Island 
of St. Brand a*. 

St. Christopher. A saint of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches. 
Legendary writers place him in the 
third century, but critical historians 
reject him as imaginary, and regard 
his history as wholly fabulous. Ac¬ 
cording to the common account, he 
was a native of Lyeia; but the 
u Legenda Aurea” (cap. 100) says 
that he was a Canaanite, and adds, 
that he was very tall and fearful to 
look at So proud was he of his bulk 
and strength, that he would serve 
only the mightiest princes, and was 
ever in search of a stronger master. 

At length he entered the service of 
the Devil; but, finding that his new 
master was thrown into great trepida¬ 
tion and alarm by the sight of an 
image of Christ, he lost all respect 
for him, and resolved to seek out and 
follow the Saviour. For a long time 
his quest was vain; but he finally 
found him in a little child, whom he 
undertook to carry across a deep 
river, which had no bridge, — or, 
according to a late Latin hymn, the 
Red Sea,—and whose weight kept 
growing greater and greater, until 
Christopher began to sink under 
the burden, when the child declared 
himself to be Christ, and wrought a 
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miracle to prove it. Christopher was 
convinced, embraced Christianity, 
performed miracles himself, was 
martyred, canonized, and became an 
object of the most eager veneration. 
The sight of his image was thought 
to be a protection from sickness, 
earthquakes, fire, or flood, for the 
rest of the day, and it was therefore 
earved and painted in huge propor¬ 
tions on the outside of churches and 
houses, especially in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. His body is'said to be at 
Valencia, in Spain; he has an arm at 
Compostella, a jaw-bone at Astorga, 
a shoulder at St. Peter's in Rome, a 
tooth and a rib at Venice, and many 
other relics, all enormous, at other 
places. The Greek church celebrates 
his festival on the 9th of jVJay; the 
Roman Catholic, on the 25th of July. 

Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 
Waaing far out among the rocks and sands. 
The night-o’ertaken mariner to save. 

Longfellow, The Light-house. 

St. Distaff. An imaginary saint to 
whom the 7th of January'—the day 
after the Epiphany, or Twelfth-dav -L 
is consecrated in some localities. ’The 
Christmas holidays being ended, the 
distaff and other industrious employ¬ 
ments are now resumed. The name 
occurs in an old ballad, entitled u Wit 
a-sporting in a pleasant Grove of new 
Fancies,” Lond., 1657. 

“Partly worke and partly play 
You must on St. Distaff's day; 

Give St. Distaff all the right, 

Then give Christmas-sport good night.” 

St. Kil'o-me'nA The name of a 
pseudo-saint of the Roman Catholic 
church, whose worship commenced 
in the present century. Longfellow 
has applied the name to Florence 
Nightingale, probably from its re¬ 
semblance to the Greek and Latin 
Philomela , a nightingale, and also 
because, in a picture by Sabafelli, St. 
Filomena is represented as hovering 
over a group of the sick and maimed, 
who are healed by her intercession. 

M S® 3 * In the year 1802, a grave was 
found in the cemetery of St. Priscilla, by 
which were the remains of a glass vase 
that had held blood, the indication of the 
burial-place of a martyr. The grave was 
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closed bj three tiles, on which were the 
following words, painted in red letters: 
XA'MEN A PAXTE CYMF1. There were 
also rudely painted on the tiles two an¬ 
chors, three darts, a torch, and a palm- 
branch. The inscription was read by 
placing the first tile after the two oth¬ 
ers, thus, — ** Pax tecum Filumena,” 
Peace be with thee, Fiiumena; and Filu- 
mena was adopted as a new saint in the 
long list of those to whom the Roman 
church has given this title. It was sup¬ 
posed. that, in the haste of closing the 
grave, the tiles had been thus misplaced. 
Thereupon a devout artisan, a priest, and 
a nun, were all severally visited by vis¬ 
ions of a virgin martyr, who told them 
the story of Diocletian's love for her, of 
her refusal, and subsequent martyrdom; 
and explained, that, having been once 
called Lumena, she was baptized Filu- 
mena, which she explained as a daughter 
of light! Some human remains near the 
stone being dignified as relics of St. Filo- 
mena, she was presented to Mugnano, 
and, on the way, not only worked many 
miracles on her adorers, but actually re¬ 
paired her own skeleton, and made her 
hair grow. So many wonders are said 
to have been worked by this phantom 
saint, that a book printed at Paris in the 
year 1847 calls her “ La Thaumaturge 
du 1 Qme Siecle and she is by far the 
most fashionable patroness in the Romish 
church, Norton. Yonge. 

St George, Ghevalier de. A name 
assumed by James Francis Edward 
Stuart, the elder Pretender. See 
Pretenders, The. 

St. Graal, or San/gre&L. [Old Fr., 
holy grail; grant , ywil, grasal, Pr. 
grazalj from Middle Lat. gradalh , 
gradate , as if from a Latin word 
cratnlis , from crater , cratera , a cup,] 
A vessel made of a single precious 
stone (usually said to be an emerald), 
from which our Saviour was supposed 
to have drunk at the last supper, and 
which was afterward filled with the 
blood which flowed from the wounds 
with which he was pierced at the 
crucifixion; or, according to some 
accounts, it was the platter on which 
the paschal Iamb was served at the 
last Passover which Jesus celebrated 
with his disciples. It is fabled to 
have been preserved and carried to 
England by Joseph of Arimathea. 
It remained there many years, an 
object of pilgrimage and de/otion: 


but at length it disappeared, one of 
its keepers having violated the condi¬ 
tion of strict virtue in thought, word, 
and deed, which was imposed upon 
those who had charge of it. Thence¬ 
forth many knights - errant, particu¬ 
larly those of the Pound Table, spent 
their lives in searching ior it, and Sir 
Galahad was at last successful in 
finding it. Yarious miraculous prop¬ 
erties are attributed to this dish, by 
the old romancers, such as the pcwei 
of prolonging life, preserving chas¬ 
tity, and the like. In some legends, 
it is said to have been brought down 
from heaven by angels, and given in 
charge to a body of knights, who 
guarded it in a temple-like castle 
on top of the inaccessible mountain 
Montsalvage, whence it would be 
borne away and vanish from their 
sight, if approached by any but a per¬ 
fectly pure and holy person. [Called 
also Holy (Ora it.] See Galahad, 
Sir, and King Peciieur. 

A sinful man, and imeonfessed. 

He took the SangreaTs holy quest. 

And, slumbering, saw the vision high. 

He might not view with, waking eve. 

dir Jr. Scott. 

St. Hilaire, Marco de (maf'ko' du 
so n t eder', 62,64). xl pseudonym of 
Emile Marc Hilaire, a French writer 
of the present day (b. 1790). 

Saintine (sadden', 62). A pseudonym 
adopted by Joseph Xavier Boniface 
(b. 1797 )/a popular French writer, 
author of u Picciola” and other well- 
known -works. 

St. Le'Sn. The title of a novel by 
William Goodwin (1756-1836), and 
the name of its hero, a man w ho be¬ 
comes possessed of the elixir of life 
(by which he has the power of re¬ 
newing his youth), and the secret 
of the transmutation of metals into 
gold.—acquisitions which only bring 
him misfortunes and much protracted 
misery. 

St, DJieholas. The patron saint of 
boys. He is said to have been bishop 
of 'Myra, in Lveia, and to have died 
in the year 326. Of his personal his¬ 
tory little or nothing is known with 
certainty. The young were univer¬ 
sally taught to revere him, and the 
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popular fiction which represents him 
as the bearer of presents to children 
on Christmas eve is well-known. He 
is the Santi Cl'ms and the Kriss 
Krinyle of the Dutch. [Written also 
Nicolas.] See Kriss Kringle. 

** St. Nicholas is said to hare sup¬ 
plied three destitute maidens with mar¬ 
riage portions by secretly leaving money 
at tneir window, and as his day occurred 
just before dnristuias, he thus was made 
the purvey or of the gifts of the season to 
all children in Flanders and Holland, who 
put out their shoe or stocking in the 
confidence that Santa Klaus, or Knecht 
Clobes, as they call him, will put in a 
prize for good* conduct before morning. 
Another legenl described the saint as 
having brought three murdered children 
to life again; and this rendered him the 
patron, of boys, especially school-boys.*’ 
Yonge. 

St. Patrick’s, Dean of. See Dean 
of St. Patrick’s. 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory. The sub¬ 
ject and locality of a legend long 
famous throughout Europe. The 
scene is laid in Ireland, upon an islet 
in Lough Derg. Here St. Patrick 
was supposed to hive made a cave, 
through which was a descent into 
I’urgarory fen the living sinner who 
was desirous of expiating his evil 
deeds while yet in the fiesh. The 
punishments undergone were analo- 

f ous to those described by Dante in 
is “ Divina Commedia ” The in¬ 
terest in this legend and locality 
tended, perhaps, as much as any 
thing, to fix the popular notion of an 
intermediate state of existence. The 
story was made the subject of a ro¬ 
mance in the fourteenth century; and, 
in Spain, in the seventeenth century, 
it was dramatized by Calderon. See 
Owain, Sir. 

" Who has not heard of St. Pat¬ 
rick’s Purgatory, of its mysterious won¬ 
ders, and of the crowds of devotees who 
have for ages been attracted by its re¬ 
puted sanctity ? There it stands, with its 
chapels and its toll-houses ; and thither 
repair yearly crowds of pious pilgrims, 
who would wash away at once, by a vi>it 
to these holy shores, the accumulated 
sins of their lives.” Wright. 

St. Swith.'in. Bishop of Winchester, 
and tutor to Bang Alfred, canonized 


by the Roman Catholic church. He 
is said to have wrought many 
miracles, the most celebrated being 
a rain of forty days’ continuance, by 
which he testified his displeasure at 
an attempt of the monks to bury him 
in the chancel of the minster, instead 
of the open church-yard, as he had 
directed. Hence the popular super¬ 
stition, that, if it rain on St. Swithin’s 
day (July 15), it will rain for forty 
days thereafter. 

St. Tam'ma-ii^. An Indian chief, 
who, in the United States, has been 
jxpul'irly canonized as a saint, and 
adopted as the tutelaiy genius of 
one branch of the Democratic party. 
Tammany, or Tammenund (the name 
is variously written), was of the 
Delaware nation, and lived probably 
in the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. He resided in the country 
which is now Delaware until he was 
of age, when he moved beyond the 
Alleghanies, and settled on the banks 
of the Ohio. He became a chief 
sachem of his tribe, and, being always 
a friend of the whites, often restrained 
his warriors from deeds of violence. 
His rule was always discreet, and he 
endeavored to induce his followers to 
cultivate agriculture and the arts 
of peace, rather than those of war. 
When he became old, he called a 
council to have a successor appointed; 
after which the residue of his life was 
spent in retirement ; and tradition 
relates that 44 young and old repaired 
to his wigwam to hear him discourse 
wisdom.” His great motto was, 
44 Unite in peace for happiness, in 
war for defense.” When and by 
whom he was first styled Srinf, or 
by what whim he was" chosen to be 
the patron of the Democracy, does 
not appear. 

4fgp" a The Americans sometimes cal) 
their tutelar saint ‘ Tameudy,’ a corrup¬ 
tion of the name [Tammenund] of the re¬ 
nowned chief here Introduced. There art 
many traditions which speak of the char 
acter and power of Tamenund.” Cooper. 

This is the first of May; our shepherds and 
nymphs are celebn tins our glorious St. Taw 
many'* day. We’ll hear the song out, and 
then join in thef-olie, and chorus it o’er nrti 
o’er rgain. This day shall be devoted to jo* 
and nativity. Old ( Amer .) /Vojj. 
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Sakhrat (sSlj'Tjt). (Mohammedan 

Myth.) A sacred stone of which a 
single grain gives miraculous powers 
to the possessor. This stone is of an 
emerald color, and its reflected light 
is the cause of the tints of the sky. 
Upon it rests Mount Caf. See Mount 
Caf. 

Salamanca, Bachelor of. See Don 
Cherubim. 

SS-la'ni-o. A friend to Antonio and 
Bassanio. in Shakespeare’s “ Mer¬ 
chant of Venice.” 

Sa'lS-ri'no. A friend to Antonio and 
Bassanio, in Shakespeare’s “Mer¬ 
chant of Venice.' ’ 

Sal-mo'neus. [Gr. ( Gr. 

^ Rom. Myth.) A king of Elis, son 
of JSolus, and brother of Sisyphus; 
celebrated for his arrogance and im¬ 
piety. He ordered sacrifices to be 
offered to himself, as if he were a 
god, and even imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jupiter, for which 
he was struck by a thunderbolt, and 
punished in the infernal regions. 

It was to be the literary SaZmoneu s of the 
political Jupiter. Sir E. liutwer Lytton. 

Salt River. An imaginary river, up 
which defeated political parties are 
supposed to be sent to oblivion. 
[ GVrajf, U 1 £.] 

4®“ “Thephrase, ‘ To row up Salt Riv¬ 
er,’ has its origin in the feet that there is a 
small stream of that name in Kentucky, 
the passage of which is made difficult and 
laborious as well by its tortuous course as 
by the abundance of shallows and bars. 
The real application of the phrase is to 
the unhappy wight who has the task of 
propelling the boat up the stream ; but, 
in political or slang usage, it is to those 
who are rowed up J. Inman. 

Sam. A popular synonym in the Unit¬ 
ed States for the Know-nothing, or 
Native-American, party. The name 
involves an allusion to Unde Sam , 
the common personification of the 
government of the United States. 

Sam, Dicky. See Dicky Sam. 

Sam, Uncle. See Uncle Sam. 

Samael (st'mA-el). In the old Jewish 
demonology, the prince of demons, 
who in the guise of a serpent tempted 
Eve. Many Rabbins, however, say 


that he is the angel of death, who Is 
armed with a sword, or with a bow 
and arrows- By some, he is identified 
with Asmodeus. 

Sam'bo. A cant designation of the 
negro race. 

No race has ever shown such capabilities of 
adaptation to varying soil and circumstances 
as the nejjpo. Alike to them the snows of 
Canada, the hard, rocky land of New Eng¬ 
land, or the gorgeous profusion of the South¬ 
ern States. Sambo and Cuffey expand under 
them all. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Samian Sage. An appellation be¬ 
stowed upon Pythagoras (about 584- 
50fi b. c.), one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, who, ac¬ 
cording to the received opinion, was 
a native of Samos. 

Sampson. A servant to Capulet, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Sampson, Dominie. See Dominie 
Sampson. 

Sam'son (-sn). A judge of Israel in 
the twelfth century before Christ; fa¬ 
mous for his wonderful strength,— 
which was dependent on the length 
of his hair, — and for his unfortunate 
marriage with the artful Delilah, a 
Philistine, who betrayed him to his 
enemies. Milton’s magnificent clas¬ 
sical tragedy of “ Samson Agonistes ” 
— that is, Samson the Champion, or 
Combatant — is founded upon and 
embodies the Scriptural account of 
Samson. 

Sancho. See Panza, Sancito. 

Sanction, Pragmatic. See Prag¬ 
matic Sanction. 

Sand, George (jorj sand, or zhorzh 
so n , 62). A pseudonym of Madame 
Dudevant, a distinguished French 
authoress of the present day {b. 1804). 
The name Sand was assumed in con¬ 
sequence of Mme. Dudevant’s friend¬ 
ship for Jules Sandeau, a young stu¬ 
dent, conjointly with whom she wrote 
her first novel, “ Rose et Blanche,” 
which was published (1832) with 
“Jules Sand” on the title-page as 
the author’s name. 

San-dal'ptLon. In the Rabbinical sys¬ 
tem of angelology, one of three angels 
who receive the prayers of the Israel- 
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Ites and weave crowns from them* 
Longfellow has made this superstition 
the subject of a beautiful poem. 

Sand'ford, Harry. One of the lead¬ 
ing characters in Thomas Day's pop¬ 
ular juvenile work entitled “ The 
History of Sandford and Merton.” 

Now the poor cottager has . . . something 
of the pleasure which Sandford and Merton 
felt when they had built and thatched their 
house, and then sat within it, gravely proud 
and happy. A. AT. Ja. Boyd. 

Sah'gXa-more. The sword of Brag- 
gadocbio, in Spenser’s w Faery 
Queen.” 

Sangrado, Doctor (s3n-gra'fho, 56). 
The name of a physician in Le Sage’s 
novel of “ Gil IJlas,” who practices 
blood-letting as a remedy for all sorts 
of ailments. By Le Sage’s contem¬ 
poraries. this character was generally 
thought to be intended for the cele¬ 
brated Helvetius. 

If this will not be sufficient, may we have 
plenty of Sanf/rarfos to pour in plenty of cold 
water till this terrible fermentation is over! 

Sterne . 

I was obliged to send for a physician, who 
seemed to have been a disciple of Sangrado ; 
for he scarce left a drop of blood in my body. 

Smollett. 

The results were “bad nights and much 
feverish agitation;” and the remedies were of 
the usual desperate Sangrado order, —bleed¬ 
ing two days in succession, leaving him “al¬ 
most dead.” Percy Fitzgerald. 

SangreaL See St. Graal. 

Santa Claus, or Klaus ( Dutchpron. 
san'tS klowss). The Dutch name of 
St. Nicholas. See St. Nicholas. 

SappLo of Toulouse (saf'fo, too'- 
looz'). A title given to Clemence 
La are (b. 1664), on account of a 
beautiful ode to Spring which she 
composed. 

S&r'as-wi/ti. {Hindu Myth.) The wife 
of Brahma, and the goddess of poetry, 
painting, sculpture, eloquence, and 
music. [Written also S er is wat¬ 
te e.] 

Sar-ma'ti-i (sar-ma/shi-a). The 
country of the Sarmatm,* a great 
Slavic people of ancient times, dwell¬ 
ing between the Vistula and the 
Don. It is often used in modern 
poetry as synonymous with Poland. 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the hook of Timel 
Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime; 


Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe. 

Campbell. 

Sar-pe'd6n. [Gr. Sapwr/Suv.] ( Gr. 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter, and 
king of Lycia, who went into the 
Trojan war to assist Priam, and was 
slain by Patroclus. 

Sa't&n. [Heb., an adversary; Lat. 
Sat f a-nas.] One of the names of 
the Devil, and that by which in the 
Bible, in poetry, and in popular 
legends, he is often designated. Ac¬ 
cording to the Talmud, he was orig¬ 
inally an archangel, but revolted 
from” God, together with one third 
of the host ot heaven, on being re¬ 
quired to bow dowm and do reverence 
to Adam. He was thereupon ex¬ 
pelled from heaven, vanquished in 
battle by Michael and the other 
angels u who kept their first estate,” 
and cast with all his crew into the 
abyss of hell. Satan is the most con¬ 
spicuous figure in Milton’s sublime 
epic, the “Paradise Lost,” and he 
figures also in the u Paradise Re¬ 
gained ” of the same author. Those 
mediaeval writers who reckoned nine 
kinds of demons, placed Satan at the 
head of the fifth rank, which con¬ 
sisted of cozeners, as magicians and 
witches. Wierus makes him leader 
of the opposition in the infernal em¬ 
pire, of which Beelzebub was con¬ 
sidered the sovereign. See Devil, 
The. 

J8®=* u The legendary Satan is a being 
■wholly distinct from the theological Lu¬ 
cifer. He is never ennobled by the sullen 
dignity of the fallen angel. No traces of 
celestial origin are to be discovered on his 
brow. He is not a rebellious aeon who 
was once clothed in radiance ; but he is 
the fiend, the enemy, evil from all time 
past in his very essence, foul and de¬ 
graded, cowardly and impure: his rage 
is oftenest impotent, unless his cunning 
can assist his power. Equally dramatic 
and poetical is the part allotted to Satan 
in those ancient romances of religion, 
‘The Lives of the Saints.’ But in the 
conception of the legendary Satan, the 
belief in his might melts into the ideal 
of his character. Amidst clouds of infer* 
nal vapor he develops his form, half in 
allegory, and half with spiritual reality; 
and his horns, his tail, his saucer-eyes, 
his claws, his taunts, his wiles, his mal- 
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Ice, all bear witness to the simultaneous 
yet contradictory impressions to which 
the hagiologisb is compelled to yield. 5 ’ 

Palgrave. 

j8£g=- u Milton has carefully marked in 
his Satan the intense selfishness, the 
alcohol of egotism, which would rather 
reign in hell than serve in heaven. To 
place this lust of self in opposition to 
denial of self or duty, and to show what 
exertions it would make, and what pains 
endure, to accomplish its end, is Milton's 
particular object in the character of Sa¬ 
tan. But around this character he has 
thrown a singularity of daring, a gran¬ 
deur of sufferance, and a mined splen¬ 
dor, which constitute the very height of 
poetic sublimity. 55 Coleridge. 

Satanic School. A name often given 
to a class of writers whose produc¬ 
tions are thought to be characterized 
by an imparience of all restraint, 
a disgust at the whole constitution 
of rociety, an impassioned and ex¬ 
travagant strain of sentimentality, 
and a presumptuous scorn of all 
moral rules, as well as of the holiest 
truths of religion. Southey, in the 
preface to his " Vision of Judgment,” 
was the first to use this degrading 
appellation. Of the writers who 
have been included under it, Byron, 
Shelley, Moore, Bulwer, Rousseau, 
Victor Hugo, Paul de Kock, and 
George Sand are the most prominent. 

u Immoral writers, . . . men of 
diseased hearts and depraved imagina¬ 
tions, who, forming a system of opinions 
to suit their own unhappy course of con¬ 
duct, have rebelled against the holiest 
ordinances of human society, and, bat¬ 
ing that revealed religion which, with all 
their efforts and bravadoes, they are un¬ 
able entirely to disbelieve, labor to make 
others as miserable as themselves by in¬ 
fecting them with a moral virus that eats 
into the soul. The school which they 
have set up may properly be called the 
Satanic School; for, though their pro¬ 
ductions breathe the spirit of Belial in 
their lascivious parts, and the spirit of 
Moloch in their loathsome images of 
atrocities and horrors, which they de¬ 
light to represent, they are more espe¬ 
cially characterized by a Satanic spirit 
of pride and audacious Impiety which, 
still betrays the wretched feeling of hope¬ 
lessness wherewith it is allied- 15 Southey. 

This [“Werther"] and “Goetz von Ber- 
lieliingen” . . . have produced incalculable 
effects, — which now, indeed, however some 


departing echo of them may linger in the 
wrecks of our own Mosstrooper [imitation of 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lay or the last Min¬ 
strel”] and Satanic Schools , do at length all 
happily lie behind us. Carlyle. 

Sat'urn. [Lat. Sntumus , cognate 
with serere , to sow, mtor, a planter.] 
(Or. <f Bom. The first king 

of Latium, who came to Italv in the 
reign of James. He was afterward 
worshiped as the god of agriculture, 
and of civilization and social order. 
At a very early period he was identi¬ 
fied with the Cronos of the Greeks, 
and hence was said to be the son of 
Coelus and Terra, and the husband 
of Ops, or Cvbele. He was de¬ 
throned and imprisoned by his brother 
Titan, but was set at liberty and re¬ 
instated in bis rights by his son 
Jupiter, who, however, afterward de¬ 
posed him and divided his kingdom 
with Neptune and Pluto. Saturn 
fled to Italy, where his reign was so 
mild that men called it 44 the golden 
age.” 

Sat'y-r&rie, Sir. A knight, in Spen¬ 
ser's u Faery Queen,’ 7 who helps 
Una escape from the satyrs who 
rescued her from the lust of Arehb 
niago. 

And passion, erst unknown, could gain 

The breast of blunt Sir Satyrane. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

SaPyrs, or Sa'tyrs. [Gr. ’S.drvptH.j 
Lat. Sntyri.'] ( Gr . if Bom. 310t.) 

Woodland deities with horns, pointed 
ears, tails, and goat’s feet. They are 
described as fond of wine and every 
kind of sensual pleasure. 

Saun'ders, Clerk. The hero of a 
well-known Scottish ballad. 

Saun'ders, Hichard. A feigned name 
under*which Dr. Franklin^ in 1732, 
commenced the publication of an 
Almanac, commonly called 44 Poor 
Richard's Almanac,” of which the 
distinguishing feature was a series of 
maxims of prudence and industry 
in the form of proverbs. 

JEf “ T endeavored to make it both 
entertaining and useful. . . . And. ob¬ 
serving that it was generalIv read, scarce 
anv neighborhood in the province being 
without it, I considered it as a proper 
vehicle for conveying instruction among 
the common people, who bousrht scarcely 
any other books. I therefore filled all the 
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little spaces that occurred between the . 
remarkable days in the calendar with 
proverbial sentences, chiefly such as in- ! 
culcated industry and frugality as the 
means of procuring wealth, and thereby I 
securing virtue: it being more difficult 
for a man in want to ace aiway s honestly, 
as, to use here one of those proverbs, ‘ It 
is hard for an empty sack to stand up¬ 
right.'’ These proverbs, which contained 
the wisdom of many ages and nations, I 
assembled and formed into a connected 
discourse prefixed to the Almanac of 
1757, as the harangue of a wise old man 
to the people attending an auction. The 
bringing all these scattered counsels thus 
into a focus, enabled them to make great¬ 
er impression. The piece, being univer¬ 
sally approved, was copied in all the 
newspapers of the American continent; 
reprinted in Britain, on a large sheet of 
paper, to be stuck up in houses; two 
translations were made of it in France, 
and great numbers bought by the clergy 
and gentry, to distribute gratis among 
their poor parishioners and tenants. In 
Pennsylvania, as it discouraged useless 
expense in foreign superfluities, some 
thought it had its share of influence in 
producing that growing plenty of money 
which was observable for several years 
after its publication.'* 

Franklin's Autobiography. 

Saw'ney. A sportive designation ap¬ 
plied by the English to the Scotch. 
It is a corruption of Samite, the Scot¬ 
tish abbreviation of Alexander. 

I muse how any man can say that the 
Scotch, as a people, are deficient in humor! 
"Why, Smcneff has, a humor of his own so 
strong and irrepressible that it broke out all 
the stronger in spite of worldly thrift, kirk- 
session, cutty-stool, and lectures. 

Hartley Coleridge. 

Baxon Switzerland. A name com¬ 
monly given to the mountainous re¬ 
gion of the kingdom of Saxony south¬ 
east of Dresden. Although the scen- 
eiy is highly picturesque, its moun¬ 
tains are of no great elevation, the 
highest not exceeding 2000 feet 

u To readers of a touring habit, 
this Saxon counter is perhaps well known. 
For the last half-century, it has been 
growing more and more famous, under 
the name of 4 Saxon Switzerland ’ (Sach- 
sische Srhweitz). instead of * Misnian 
Highlands 7 (Alaissniscftp Hnrhlaurl). 

which it used to be called. A beautiful 
enough and extremely rugged eountrv ; 
interesting to the picturesque mind. Be¬ 
gins rising, irt soft hills, on both sides of 
the Elbe, a few miles east of Dresden, as 


. you ascend the river; till it rises into hills 
of wild character, getting ever wilder, and 
! riven into wondrous chasms and preci¬ 
pices; . . . torn and tumbled into stone 
i labyrinths, chasms, and winding rock 
walls, as few regions are. Grows pine- 
wood, to the topmost height; pine-trees 
far aloft look quietly down upon you, 
over sheer precipices, on your intricate 
path.” Carlyle. 

Sceev'o-lS. [Lat., diminutive of scce~ 
va, the left-handed.] A surname or 
sobriquet of Caius Mucius, a young 
Roman patrician, who made his way 
into the camp of King Porsena to 
kill him, and, on his intention being 
discovered, burned off his own right 
hand, to show that he did not fear 
torture or death. 

Scaii'cH-na/vi-a. The classic name 
of the great peninsula of northern 
Europe, consisting of Sweden and 
Korwav; often used in modem poe- 
trv. 

Seapino (ska-pe'no), or Sca'pin, (Fr. 
pron. skcVpau', 62). [From It. scap-. 
pirw, a sock, or short stocking.] 

1. A mask on the Italian stage; 
represented as a cunning and knavish 
servant of Gratiano, the loquacious 
and pedantic Bolognese doctor. 

2. A valet in Moliere’s comedy, 
“ Les Fourberies de Scapin.’" 

Both were angry, and a war began, in which 
Frederick stooped to the part of Harpagon, 
and Voltaire to that of Scapin. Macaulay. 

Scar'S-mdiieh/. [Originally the name 
of a celebrated Italian comedian.] 
A military personage in the old Ital¬ 
ian comedy, derived from Spain, and 
dressed in the Spanish or Hispano- 
Keapolifan costume. His character 
is that of a great boaster and poltroon, 
and in the end he always receives a 
heating from Harlequin. The term 
is used in a general way to stigmatize 
a buffoon or braggadochio. 

Scaramouch is to hnvp the honor of the chv, 
and now marches to the engagement on the 
shoulder of the philosopher. Dryden. 

Scarlet. Will. One of the companions 
of Robin Hood, as appears from an 
old ballad. 

“I have heard talk of Kobin Hood, 

: T>e~rv, deny, derry down; 

And of brnve Little John, 

Of r’rinr Tuck, -md Wilt Scarlet, 

Stokesby, and Maid Marian. 

Hey down.” 
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Scarlet Woman. In the controver¬ 
sial writings of the Protestants, a 
common designation of the church 
of Rome, intended to symbolize its 
vices and corruptions. The allusion 
is to the description contained in 
JRevelntion , xvii., where it is said, 
that “ the woman ... is that great 
city which reigneth over the kings i 
of the earth.’’ 

Scafliiie'Idbke. The name of one of 
Iiobin Hood’s followers. See Robin 
Hood. 

Sehetterezade, Q,ueen (she-he're- 
zad'; Fr. pron. sha'ha'ra'zSEd'). 
The fictitious relater of the stories 
in the “Arabian Nights" Entertain¬ 
ments.” The sultan of the Indies, j 
exasperated by the infidelity of his j 
wife, resolves to espouse a new sultana 
every evening, and to strangle her in 
the morning, to prevent the accidents 
of the day. At length, Seheherezade, 
the daughter of the vizier, solicits the 
hand of tills indulgent bridegroom, j 
interrupts the progress of these fre¬ 
quent and sanguinary nuptials, and 
saves her own life, by the relation of 
tales in which she awakens and sus¬ 
pends the sultan’s curiosity night af¬ 
ter night, till he at length repents 
of his vow, and recalls it- 

Pray consider, even the memory of the re¬ 
nowned Schehcrezade. that empress of tale¬ 
tellers, could not preserve every civumstance. 
Sir If. Scott. 

If -we mav borrow another illustration from i 
Queen Seheherezade, we would compare the 
writers of this school to the jewelers who were 
employed to complete the unfinished window | 
of the palace of Aladdin. Jfctcaulay. I 

Schlemxhl, Peter (shla/meel, 61). 
The title of a little work by Chamis- 
so (1781-18-58), and the name of its 
hero, a man who sells his shadow to 
an old man in gray (the Deri!) who 
meets him just after he has been dis- | 
appointed in an application for assist¬ 
ance to a nobleman. The name has 
become a by-word for any poor, silly, 
and unfortunate fellow. 

tScholastic Doctor. An honorary 
title given by his admirers to An¬ 
selm of La on (b. 1117), a celebrated 
French theologian. 

Seo'g&n, John. A favorite buffoon 
of the court of Edward TV. A col¬ 


lection of his jests was published by 
the notorious Dr. Andrew Borde. 

Sco'ti-i. (sko'shi-a). A modern Latin 
name of Scotland, often used by the 
poets. It was formerly, and for a 
long time (some say from the second 
to the tenth century), applied to Ire¬ 
land, which was sometimes called 
Sioiin Migna, or Major* to distin¬ 
guish it from Scotia Minor* or Scot¬ 
land. Old historians derive the name 
from that of Scota, wife of a legend¬ 
ary king of Ireland. Venerable Bede 
says that Scotland bore.the name of 
Caledonia until a. d. 238, when it 
was invaded by a tribe from Ireland, 
and called Scotia. 

Scottish Ho'garth. A title given to 
David Allan (1744-1790), whose skill 
as an artist lay in depicting the famil¬ 
iar and the humorous. 

Scottish Homer. A title given by 
his literary friends to William Wilkie 
(1721-1772), author of u The Epigo- 
niad.” 

Scottish Solomon. James VI. of 
Scotland and I. of England. See 
Solomon of England, 2. 

Scottish Ten'i-ers. A name given 
to Sir David Wilkie (1785-1841), a 
Scottish painter who ranks among 
the most celebrated masters of the 
Dutch school. 

The scales fell from his eyes on viewing 
the sketches of a contemporary, the Scottish 
Teniers* as Wilkie has been deservedly styled. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Scottish The-oc'ri-tus. A name 
often given to Allan Ramsay (1685- 
1758), a popular and eminently 
national Scottish poet. His “ Gentle 
Shepherd ” is, perhaps, the finest 
dramatic pastoral in the language. 

Scourers. See Tityre Tus. 

Scourge of God. [Gothic Godegetdl , 
Lat. Flagellum Dei.] A title often 
given to Attila, king of the Huns, 
and the most formidable of the in¬ 
vaders of the Roman empire. It is 
fir'd found in the legend of St. Loup, 
written in the eighth or ninth cen¬ 
tury by a priest of Troyes. 

jflfgr “ He was the son of Mundzuk, 
and, with his brother Bleda. ... at¬ 
tained, in a. d. 434, to the sovereignty of 
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all the northern tribes between, the fron¬ 
tier of Gaul and the frontier of China, 
and to tne command, of an army of500,000 
barbarians. In this position, partly from 
the real terror it inspired, partly from his 
own enleavors to invest himself, in the 
eyes of Christendom, with tae dreadful 
character of tae predicted Antiehrist, and 
in the eyes of his own countrymen with 
the invincible attributes attendant oa the 
possessor of the miraculous sword of tae 
Scythian golof war, he gradually concen¬ 
trated on himself the awe and fear of the 
whole ancient world, waieu ultimately 
expressed itself by affixing to his mime 
the well-known epitnec of ‘The Scourge 
of God. 5 Tne word seems to have been 
used genenlty at tae time to denote the 
barbarian invaders; bnfc it is not directly 
applied to Attila in any author prior to 
tue Hungarian Chronicles, which first re¬ 
late the story of his receiving tne name 
from a hermit in Gaul. The earliest 
contemporary approaches to it are in a 
pissage iu Isidore’s Chronicle speaking 
of the Huns as 4 Virgo, DtiJ and in an 
inscription at Aquiieia, written a short 
time before the siege iu 451, in which 
they are described as ‘ imminent m 
peccatorum flagella 1 [the threatening 
scourges of sinners].” A. P. Stanley. 
Ihre (" Glossarium Suiogotlricum,” sub 
voce 4 ‘ Grisl"’) suggests ta.it Godegesil — 
usually derived from C?o£/i, God, andg«?st7, 
rol, whip, scourge —may probably come 
from tue Gothic words Gath, God, and 
gesctl, given, corresponding to the Gr. 
0so£km>», Lat. Deodatus , a common title 
of the kings and emperors who were At¬ 
tala's contemporaries. Theepithet would 
then convey no injurious meaning. 

Scourge of Princes. An appellation 
given to Pietro Aretino (1402-1556), 
an Italian author, who distinguished 
himselr* as a satirist. 

Scrambling Committee. A name 
given to the u patriots” of Ireland, 
in the Irish parliament, who were 
received into favor by the Duke of 
Devonshire, viceroy in 1T55, and who 
signalized themselves for their rapac¬ 
ity in regard to the division of the 
surplus revenue. 

Scrt-ble'rus, Cornelius (9). The 
name of the father of Martinus Scri- 
bleras; noted for his pedantry and 
his oddities and absurdities about the 
education of his son. See Scjrible- 
bus, Martinus. 

Scrt-ble'rus, Mar-ti'n.us (9). A cel- 


SEB 

ebrated personage whose imaginary 
history is related in the satirical 
u Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, 
Works, and Discoveries ot Martinus 
Scriblerus,” usually published in 
Pope s works, but chiefly, if not 
wholly, written by Arbuthuot. The 
design of this work, as stated by Pope, 
is to ridicule all the talse tastes in 
learning, under the character of a 
man of capacity that had dipped into 
every art and science, but injudi¬ 
ciously in each. 

Being a world-schoolmaster (and, indeed, a 
Martinus Scrwlerus, as we here find, more 
ways than one), this was not strange in him. 

Carlyle. 

Scrog'gen. A poor hack author cele¬ 
brated by Goldsmith in his ” Descrip¬ 
tion of an Author’s Bed-chamber.” 

Otway could still die of _ hunger, not to 
speak or innumerable Scrogginses lScroggens\ t 
whom “ the iluse found stretched beneath a 
rug.” Carlyle. 

Scrub. An amusing valet in Far- 
quhar’s comedy, u The Beaux’ Strat¬ 
agem.” 

ScylTS- [Gr. 2«vAAa.] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) 1. A daughter of Nisus, 
who, for love of Minos, cut from her 
father's head a purple lock, oil the 
preservation of which his life depend¬ 
ed, and was changed in consequence 
into a lark. 

2. A daughter of Phorcus, changed 
by Circe, who was jealous of her. into 
a frightful sea-nion'ster, and placed on 
a rock on the Italian coast opposite 
Gharybdis on the coast of Sicily. 

Search., Edward. A pseudonym 
under which Abraham Tucker (1705- 
1774), an English metaphysician, 
published his u Light of Nature Pur¬ 
sued.” 

Searcher, The. A surname or sobri¬ 
quet given to Dr. Robert Fludd (1574— 
1637), on account of his investiga¬ 
tions in medicine, mathematics, phi¬ 
losophy, &c. 

Searle, January. A pseudonym 
adopted bv George Searle Phillips, a 
popular writer of the present day, 
author of “ The Gypsies of the Danes’ 
Dike.” 

Se-bast'ian. 1. A character in Shake¬ 
speare’s u Tempest.” 
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2 . A character in Shakespeare’s , 
w Twelfth Might.” 1 

Se -ce^/si-S (se-sesh'I-f,). A popular j 
collective name applied to the Mates ! 
which attempted to secede troin the 
American Lnion, in 1860-61. The j 
inhabitants received the cant name j 
of k * The Secesh.” I 

Second Au-gus'tlne, A title given 
to St. Thomas Aquinas by his admir- I 
ing scholars. See Axueljc Doctor. | 

SedTey, Amelia. A marked iigure in 
Thackeray’s 4 * Vanity Fair;” an im¬ 
personation of virtue'without intellect. 
She is contrasted with Becky Sharp, 
who is an impersonation of'intellect 
without virtue. . The one has no 
head, the other no heart. 

Seekers. A name originally given to j 
the Quakers, or Friends, from their 
seeking the truth. 

Self-denying Ordinance. {Eng. 
Mist.) The name given to an act or 
resolution of the Long Parliament, 
passed Dec. 9, 1644, whereby the 
members bound themselves not to 
accept certain executive offices, par¬ 
ticularly commands in the army. The 
effect of this ordinance was the trans¬ 
ference of power, iirst in the army 
and then in the State, from the Pres¬ 
byterian to the Independent party. 

Selim. L The hero of Byron’s “ Bride 
of Abvdos; ” brought up as a sou, 
but treated with great cruelty, by liis 
uncle, the pasha Giaffer, who has 
secretly destroyed his own brother, 
Abdallah, Selim’s father, by poison. 
The discovery of the fondness of his 
beautiful daughter, Zuleika, for her 
supposed brother, tills Giaffer with 
rage and jealousy. He informs : 
Zuleika, in the presence of Selim, of I 
his intention to mam” her immedi¬ 
ately to Osmyn Bey;'but she volun¬ 
tarily gives a promise to Selim, in 
private, never to marry against his 
wishes. At his urgent request, she 
meets him at night in a favorite 
grotto in the harem gardens. He 
appears, not as a pasha's son, but as 
the chief of a band of pirates, informs 
her that he is not her brother, declares 
his love, and proposes that she should 
fly with him, and become the com¬ 


panion of his adventures and toils, 
the sharer of lib joys and triumphs, 
when distant voices and flashing 
torches announce betrayal and pur¬ 
suit. belim is shot wink* endeavor¬ 
ing to join his followers on the beach; 
but he dies not unrevenged, for Zu¬ 
leika cannot survive her lover, and 
Giaffer is left in childless desolation. 

2. The hero of .Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh.” See Lalla Kookh. 

Sem/e-le. [Gr. SepeAi?.] (Or. cf Bom . 
Myth .) A daughter of Cadmus and 
Thebe, and mother of Bacchus by 
Jupiter. 

Se-mir^a-mis. [Gr. 2ep-tpa.ju.is.] A 
celebrated queen of Assyria, with and 
successor of A'in us. She built the 
walls of Babylon, was slain by her 
own son, Xinyas, and was turned, ac¬ 
cording to the popular belief, into a 
pigeon. 

Se-mir'S-inis of the North. I. A 
name often given to Margaret (1353- 
1412), daughter of Waldemar IH-, 
king of Denmark, and a most politic 
and able ruler. By the death of her 
father and of her son, his successor, 
she became queen of Denmark; and, 
by the death of her husband, Haco 
Vm., king of Norway, she succeeded 
to the throne of that kingdom also. 
She then turned her arms against 
Albert, king of Sweden, who was un¬ 
popular with his subjects, defeated 
him, and made him prisoner, upon 
which she was acknowledged queen 
of Sweden. She is said to have pos¬ 
sessed considerable beauty of person, 
and unusual powers of fascination. 

From Scotland it [the name Margaret] went 
to Norway with the daughter of Alexander 
III., whose bridal cost the life of Sir Patrick 
Spens; and it . . . remained in Scandinavia 
to be the dreaded name of the Semiramis of 
the North, and was taken as the equivalent of 
Astrid and Gfloigard. Yonye. 

2. A title given to Catharine II., 
empress of Russia (1729-1796), a 
powerful and ambitious sovereign, 
who administered with great energy 
the internal affairs of the empire, 
while carrying on extensive and im¬ 
portant wars with other nations. Her 
sensuality was extreme, and she 
lived a life of open and unrestrained 
vice. 
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Sentry > Captain. One of the mem-* 
bers of the fictitious club under 
■whose auspices and superintendence 
the “ Spectator” was professedly is¬ 
sued. j 

September Massacre. (Fr. Bist .) j 
An indiscriminate slaughter of loyal¬ 
ists confined in the Abbaye and other 
prisons, which took place in Paris, 
^September 2~5,1792, on receipt of the 
news of the capture of Verdun. The 
number of victims was not less than 
1209, and by some is placed as high 
as 4090. 

Seraphic Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Se¬ 
raphic us. \ An appellation given to 
St. Bonaventura (1221-1274), an 
Italian scholastic theologian of the 
order of Franciscans, and one of the 
most eminent of Roman Catholic di¬ 
vines. He was so called on account 
of the religious fervor of his style. 
Dante places him among the saints 
in his ParadFo,” and, in 1587, he 
was ranked by Sixtus V. as the sixth 
of the great doctors of the Church. 
His own order is as proud of him as 
the Dominicans are of Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas. 

What do I care for the Doctor Seraphic, 

With all Ms wordy chaffer and. traffic? 

Longfellow. 

Seraphic Saint. An appellation be¬ 
stowed upon St. Francis d 1 Assisi 
(1182-1229), founder of the order of 
the Franch-cans. u Of all the saints,” 
says Dean Milman, u St. Francis was 
the most blameless and gentle.” 

Se-ra/pis. [Gr. Sapawi?, Sepawis.] 
{Myth.) An Egyptian deity, after¬ 
ward worshiped also in Greece and 
Pome; at first a symbol of the Nile, 
and so of fertility"; later, an infernal 
god. 

Ser-ges'tns. One of the companions 
of JEneas; the reputed progenitor of 
the Sergian family at Rome. He 
took part in the naval games at Drep- 
anum, in Sicily, on the occasion of 
the anniversary of Anchises’s death, 
and commanded the 1,4 Centaur,” but 
ran upon the rocks, and with diffi¬ 
culty preserved the vessel and crew'. 

Servant of the Servants of God. 
[Lat. Servus Servorum DtL] A style 


or appellation assumed by Pope Greg¬ 
ory 1. (544r-b(J4) in his letters, and 
retained by his successors. By u the 
servants of God,” the bishops are in¬ 
tended. 

Set'e-bos. A deity mentioned in 
Shakespeare's ‘‘Tempest” as wor¬ 
shiped by Syeorax, the mother of 
Caliban. 

His art is of such power, 

It would control my dam’s god Setebos. 

Shak. 

4 £gp* Shakespeare did not invent this 
false god; he had found him in the 
travels of his time, in which he is men¬ 
tioned as a deity of the Patagonians, — 
an evidence, in addition to others, that 
Shakespeare had been reading books of 
American discovery before he wrote ** The 
Tempest. 15 

The giants, when they found themselvea 
fettered, roared like bull**, aud cried upon 
Setebos to help them. 

Eden's Hist, of Travayle, 

Seven against Thebes. ( Gr. § 
Mom. Myth.) The leaders of an ex¬ 
pedition designed to place Polynices 
on the throne of Thebes, from "which 
he had been driven by his brother 
Eteocles. (See Eteocles.) Their 
names v r ere Adrastus, Amphiaraus, 
Capaneus, Bippomedon (Argives); 
Parthenopseus (an Arcadian); Poly- 
nices (a Theban); Tydeus (an JEo- 
lian). The expedition was a failure, 
as the chiefs w r ere arrogant and 
boastful, and despised signs sent by 
the gods; but a second expedition, 
conducted by tlieir more pious sons, 
—the Epigoni , — who acted in obe¬ 
dience to the "will of heaven, waa 
crowned with success. One of the 
noblest dramas of .Esehylus is enti¬ 
tled “ The Seven against Thebes.” 

Seven Champions of Christen¬ 
dom. St. George, the patron saint 
of England; St. Denis, of France; 
St. James, of Spain; St. Anthony, 
of Italy; St. Andrew', of Scotland; 
St. Patrick, of Ireland; and St Da¬ 
vid, of Wales. They are often al¬ 
luded to by old writers. “ The Fa¬ 
mous History of the Seven Champi¬ 
ons of Christendom ” is the work of 
Richard Johnson, a ballad-maker of 
some note at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. 
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Seven Cities, Island of. See Isl¬ 

and op the Seven Cities. 

Seven -hilled City. One of the 
names by which Rome has for many 
ages been designated. It was origi- j 
nally built upon seven hills, several of 
which have, in course of time, so far 
disappeared that they are now hardly 
recognizable. 

Seven Sages. 1 . See Seven Wise 
Men op Greece. 

2. Characters in an ancient English 
metrical romance having this appel¬ 
lation for its title. 

H2P* A young Roman prince having re¬ 
jected improper advances made by his 
step-mot aer, the Utter falsely accuses 
him of having attempted to offer her 
violence, and persuades her husband to 
order his deith; but the prince's in¬ 
structors, the Seven Sages, preserve his 
life by each telling the emperor, his fa¬ 
ther, on successive days, a story which as 
often induces him to delay the execu¬ 
tion, though each night the queen coun¬ 
teracts the effect they have produced by 
telling a story which changes her hus¬ 
band’s mind. At the end of seven days, 
the prince, who has all the wuile ab¬ 
stained from speaking, in obedience to 
inform ition obtained by consulting the 
stars, tells a story which leads his fither 
to have the queen brought to judgment 
and put to death. The romance of the 
Seven Sages is of great antiquity, and 
probably of Indian origin. Versions | 
exist in Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, . 
French. German, and other languages. 
In English there are two metrical ver¬ 
sions, and also one in the humble form 
of a chap-book, under the title of “The 
Seven Wise Masters.” 

Seven Sleepers. According to a 
very widely diffused legend of early 
Christianity, seven noble youths of 
Ephesus, in the time of the Decian 
persecution, who, having fled to a 
certain cavern for refuge, and having 
been pursued, discovered, and walled 
in for a cruel death, were made to 
fall asleep, and in that state were mi¬ 
raculously kept for almost two centu¬ 
ries. Their names are traditionally 
said to have been Maximian, Malehus, 
Martinian, Denis, John, Serapion, and 
Constantine. Their relies are said to 
have been conveyed to Marseilles in 
a large stone coffin, which is still 


shown there in St. Victor’s church. 
The church has canonized the Seven 
Sleepers, and has consecrated the 
27th of June to their memory. The 
! Koran relates the tale of the Seven 
1 Sleepers. — deriving it probably from 
the same source as the Christian le¬ 
gend, — and declares that out of re¬ 
spect for them the sun altered his 
course twice a day that he might 
shine into the cavern. 

JttSp- “ By the Seven Sleepers are com¬ 
monly understood seven Christians of 
the third century of our era who were 
put to death for the faith of Jesus Christ. 
The event happened at Ephesus, in Aida 
Minor, in the reign of the emperor De- 
eius. . . . More than two centuries after, 
. . . their bodies having been found in a 
cavern where they had been inclosed, 
they were taken out, and exposed to the 
veneration of the fiithful. The legend, 
in speaking of their death, said, follow¬ 
ing the usual form, that they had fallen 
asleep in the Lord. The vulgar took oc¬ 
casion thence to sav that these holy mar¬ 
tyrs were not dead; that they had been 
MI in the cavern, where they had fallen 
asleep; and that they at last awoke, to 
the great astonishment of the spectators. 
Such is the origin of the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers. At Ephesus, the spot is 
still shown where this pretended miracle 
took place. As a dog had accompanied 
these seven martyrs into their retreat, 
he has been made to share the celebrity 
of his masters, and is fabled to have re- 
i naained standing all the time they slept, 
without eating or drinking, being whol¬ 
ly occupied with guarding their persons. 
The Persians celebrate annually the feast 
of the Seven Sleepers, and their names 
axe regarded as powerful talismans 
against the decrees of fate. Their dog 
has not been forgotten; and, to recom¬ 
pense him for his zeal, he has been in¬ 
trusted with the care of letters missive 
and correspondences, and admitted to 
Paradise with the ram which Abraham 
sacrificed in place of his son, with the 
ass of Balaam, with the ass upon which 
our Lord entered Jerusalem upon the 
Bay of Palms, and with the mare upon 
which Mohammed mounted miraculously 
to heaven. 55 Remand. 

Tressilian’s fellow hath ever averred, that 
to wake the ear! were death, and Masters 
would wake the Seven Sleepers themselves, if 
he thought they slept not by regular ordinance 
of medicine. Sir W. Scott. 

Here, however, we gladly recall to mind 
that once we saw him nugh; once only: per¬ 
haps it was the first and last time in his life; 
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trat then, such a pt-al of laughter,— enough to 
have awakened tile Seven Sleepers : Carlyle. 

“Whoever it is, has knocked three times, 
and each one loud enough to wake the” —he 
had such a repugnance to the idea of waking 
the dead, that he .stopped even then, with the 
•words upon his tongue, and said, instead — 
“ the Seven Sleepers? Jjiclens. 

Seven Wise Masters. See Seven 
Sages, 2. 

I think he [Don Quixote] is one of the 
Seven Wise Masters. 1 thought he knew noth- 
ingbut Iiis knight-errantry, but now I see the 
devil a thing can escape him: he has an oar in 
every man’s boat, and. a finger in every man’s 
pie. Cervantes, Tram. 

Seven. Wise Men of Greece. Fa¬ 
mous Greeks of the sixth century b. 
c., distinguished for their practical 
sagacity and their wise maxims or 
principles of life. Their names are 
variously given; but those most gen¬ 
erally admitted to the honor are So¬ 
lon, Chilo, Pittacus, Bias, Periander 
(in place of whom some give Kp- 
imenides), Cleobulus, and Thales. 
They were the authors of the cele¬ 
brated mottoes inscribed in later days 
in the Delphian temple: u Know thy¬ 
self” (Solan); u Consider the end” 
( Chilo)% “ Know thy opportunity” 
(Pittacus); “ Most men are bad” 
(Bins); “Nothing is impossible to 
industry” (Periawhr); ‘‘Avoid ex¬ 
cess ” (Cleobulus) ; “ Suretyship is the 
precursor of ruin ” { Thales). 

Seven Wonders of the World. A 
name given to seven very remark¬ 
able objects of the ancient world, 
which have been variously enumer¬ 
ated. The following classification is 
the one most generally received: 1. 
The Pyramids of Egypt; 2. The 
Pharos of Alexandria; 3. The walls 
and hanging gardens of Babylon; 4. 
The temple of Diana at Ephesus; 5. 
The statue of Jupiter by Phidias, at 
Olympia; 6. The Mausoleum erected 
by Artemisia, at Halicarnassus; 7. 
The Colossus of Rhodes. 

Seven Years’War. (Ger. Hist) A 
war carried on by two alliances, 
headed respectively by Austria and 
Prussia, which commenced in 1756, 
and was brought to a close—with¬ 
out material advantages gained by 
any party—by the peace of Hu- 
bertsburg, Nov. 15, 1763. It is re¬ 
markable for the extraordinary cam¬ 


paigns of Frederick the Great, the 
Prussian king. 

Seyd. A fierce and revengeful pasha 
in Byron’s poem of “The Corsair.” 
See Gcjlnare, 1. 

But a scene ensued like that in the hall of 
Seyd. Sir W. Scott. 

Sey'ton. (~tn). An officer attending 
Macbeth, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of this name. 

Sganarelle (sga'nS'reP)- 1. The hero 
of Mollere’s comedy, u Le Mariage 
Foncd.” He is represented as a hu¬ 
morist of fifty-three or four, who, 
having a mind to marry a fashionable 
young woman, but feeling some in¬ 
stinctive doubts and scruples, con¬ 
sults several of his friends upon this 
momentous question. Receiving no 
satislactory counsel, and not much 
leased with the proceedings of his 
ride elect, he at last determines to 
give up his engagement, but is cud¬ 
geled into compliance by the brother 
of his intended. 

j&y* The plot of this play is founded 
on an adventure of the Count de Gram- 
monfc, who, when leaving England, was 
followed by the brothers of la belle Ham¬ 
ilton, who, with their hands on the pom¬ 
mels of their swords, asked him if he 
had not left something behind. “ True,” 
said the count, “ I forgot to marry your 
sister; ” and instantly went back to re¬ 
pair his lapse of memory by making her 
Countess de Granmiont. 

2. A simple-minded valet in Mo- 
lie re’s “ Festin de Pierre,” who is 
ever halting between the fear of be¬ 
ing drubbed by his master, Don Juan, 
and the far deeper horror of abetting 
or witnessing his crimes. See Don 
Juan. 

3. The same name occurs in sev¬ 
eral of Moli&re’s other plays (“Le 
Cocu Imaginaire,” “ L’Ecole des 
Maris,” &e.), and is usually assigned 
to a blufif, willful, and domineering 
character. 

De Prtult answered by saying that . . . the 
country was in the situation of the wife of 
Sganarelle in the farce, who quarreled with a 
stranger for interfering with her husband 
when, he was beating her. Sir W. Scott « 

Sbac'a-bac. See Barmecide, The. 

SliAPton, Sir Pier'cle (2). A fantas¬ 
tical character in Sir Walter Scott’s 
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“Monastery;” diawn in imitation 
of the pedantic courtiers of Queen 
Elizabeth s reign, and made to talk 
in the unnatural and liigli-ttown style 
which Lyly rendered lashionable by 
his ” Eupkues.” He turns out to be 
grandson of one Overstitch, a tailor. 

Hi* [Johnson's] speech, like Sir Piercie 
Slitr/ion'# eu phuisdc eloquence, bewrayed him 
under every disguise. Macaulay. 

Shakespeare of Divines. An appel¬ 
lation sometimes given to Jeremy 
Taylor (1613-1667), one of the great¬ 
est" ornaments of the English pulpit. 
His devotional writings are charac¬ 
terized by a fervid eloquence and an 
affluence and aptness of illustration 
that entitle them to the praise of 
belonging to the loftiest and most 
sacred description of poetry, ' 4 of 
which,” as Heber remarks, “ they 
only want what they cannot he said 
to need, the name and the metrical 
arrangement.” 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 

And he who blent both in his line. 

The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakespeare of Die inns. 

Emerson. 

Shallow. A country justice, in Shake- 
rpeare’s u Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and in the Second Part of “ King 
Ilemy IV.a braggart, a liar, a 
rogue, and a blockhead. It is sup¬ 
posed that this character was in¬ 
tended as a satirical portrait of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near 
Stratford-upon-Avon, who is said to 
have prosecuted Shakespeare for a 
youthful misdemeanor. 

A nurse of tills century is as wise as a justice 
of the quorum and cust-eloram in Shallow's 
time. Macaulay. 

Shan'djf, Captain. The unde of 
Tristram Shandy, in Sterne’s novel 
of this name; the same as Unde 
Toby. See Uncle Toby. 

When Mr. Southey takes up his pen, he 
change* his nature as much, as Captain Shandy 
when lie girt on Ms sword. Marxaday. 

Shan'dy, Dinah. See Dinah, Aunt. 

Sham'd^ Mrs. Elizabeth. The 
mother of Tristram. Shandy, in 
Sterne’s novel of this name. ’She is 
the ideal of nonentity, a character 
profoundly individual from its very 
absence of individuality. 


Shan'd#, Tris'tr&m. The nominal 
hero of Sterne’s' novel, 44 The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gent.” 

The author proceeds, with the most un¬ 
feeling prolixity, to give a minute detail of 
the civil and common law, of the feudal insti¬ 
tutions, of the architecture of churches and 
castles, of sculptuieand painting, of minstrels, 
of players, of parish clerks, &e., &e.; while 

K Chaucer, like Tristram Shandy, can 
y be said to be fairly born, although Ms 
life lias attained the size of half a volume. 

Sir W. Scott. 

StLan'djr, Walter. The name of 
Tristram Shandy’s father, in Sterne’s 
novel entitled “ The Idle and Opin¬ 
ions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” By 
reading antiquated books he has got 
his head tilled with absurd or idle 
fancies and theories; but all Ms no¬ 
tions are thwarted, and the exact 
opposite of what he wishes takes 
place. He believes in the virtue of 
a substantial nose, and his son’s is 
crushed by the accoucheur who at¬ 
tends upon his wife. A leading arti¬ 
cle of his creed is that the characters 
of mankind are greatly influenced by 
their Christian names.' Trismegistus 
lie thinks the most propitious name 
in the world, and TrLiram the very 
worst; yet his son accidentally gets 
christened Tristram. 

J93- “He [Sterne] . . . supposed in 
Mr. Sha- dy a man of an active and met¬ 
aphysical, but at the same time a whim¬ 
sical, cast of mind, whom too much and 
too miscellaneous learning had brought 
within a step or two of madness, and who 
acted, in the ordinary affairs of life, upon 
the absurd theories adopted by the ped¬ 
ants of past ages. He is most admirably 
contrasted with has wife, well described 
as a good lady of the paco-curante school, 
who neither obstructed the progress of 
her husband’s hobby-horse, — to use a 
phrase which Sterne has rendered clas¬ 
sical,—nor could be prevailed upon to 
spare him the least admiration lor the 
grace and dexterity with which he man¬ 
aged it” Sir IV. Scott. 

The project of mending a bad world, by 
teceMng people to give new names, to old 
things, reminds us of Walter Shandy’s scheme 
for eompensatingthe Joss of his son’s nose by 
christening Mm Trismegistus. Macaulay. 

Foolish enough, too, was the college tutor’s 
surprise at Waiter Shandy, how. though "un¬ 
read In Aristotle, he could nevertheless argue, 
and, not knowing the name of any dialectic 
tool, handled them all to perfection. Carlyle* 
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Sharp, Becky. A female sharper, 
who is a prominent character in 
Thackeray’s “■ Vanity Fair; 11 distin¬ 
guished by her intriguing disposition, 
her selfishness, good-humor, energy, 
perseverance, cleverness, and utter 
want of heart and moral principle. 

See Sedley, Amelia. 

With f’ecbi Sharjh we think -we could be 
good, if we had live thousand a year. Bayne. 

Shepherd Kings. [Called al>o Eijk- 
slm , or Hgksos.] A name often given 

„ to a tribe of Arabian or Phoenician 
shepherds who are said to have in¬ 
vaded Lower Egypt about two thou¬ 
sand years b. c.* and to have over¬ 
thrown the reigning dynasty. They 
maintained their authority, according 
to some accounts, about two hundred 
and sixty years, when they were ex¬ 
pelled by" the Egyptian rulers of Up¬ 
per Egypt- Some writers, however, 
wholly* deny the existence of any 
such race of* kings; others hold that 
the captive Jews, the descendants of 
Jacob, are intended by this designa¬ 
tion; and various other theories have 
been advanced in explanation of this 
vexed question. 

Shepherd Lord. Lord Henry Clif¬ 
ford (d. 1543), of the English house 
of Lancaster, and the hero of much 
legendary narration. To save him 
from the*vengeance of the victorious 
York party, his mother put him in 
charge of a shepherd, to he brought 
up as one of his own children. Af¬ 
terward, on the accession of Henry 
VII. (being then at the age of thirty- 
one years), he was restored to his 
birthright and possessions. In the 
44 White Doe of Rylstone,” Words¬ 
worth speaks of 

“ The gracious fairy 
“Who loved the Shepherd Lord to meet 
In his wanderings solitary.” 

Sh.eph.erd of Banbury. The osten¬ 
sible author of a work entitled “ The 
Shepherd of Ranburv’s Rules to judge 
of the Changes of Weather, ground¬ 
ed on Forty Years’ Experience, &c. 

By John Claridge, Shepherd,” first 
published in 1744, and reprinted in 
1827. It Is a work of great popular¬ 
ity 1- among the English poor, and is 
attributed to Dr. John Campbell, au- 


SIC 

thor of 44 A Political Survey of Brit¬ 
ain.” It is mostly a compilation 
from “A Rational Survey of the 
Weather,” by John Pointer, rector 
of Slapton in Northamptonshire. 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain (solz'- 
bur-i). The hero of a very popular 
tract having this name for its title, 
and written by' Mrs. Hannah More; 
distinguished for his homely wisdom 
and simple Christian piety. The orig¬ 
inal of this character was one David 
Saunders, who, with his father, had 
kept sheep upon Salisbury Plain for 
a hundred years. 

Shepherd of the Ocean. A name 
given by Spenser, in his poem, u Co¬ 
lin Clout’s come Home again,” to 
his friend Sir Walter Raleigh, cele¬ 
brated for his maritime expeditions 
and discoveries. 

Shipton, Mother. See Mother 
Shipton. 

Short-lived Administration. ( Eng. 
Hist.) A name popularly given to 
an administration formed bv the 
Hon. William Pulteney, which ex¬ 
pired on the 12th of February', 1740, 
two days after its partial formation. 
[Called also, in derision, Long-lived 
Administration .] 

Shoifflebottom, Abel. A pseudonym 
of Robert Southey (1774--1843), un¬ 
der which he wrote several amatory 
sonnets and elegies. 

Sbylock. A sordid, avaricious, re¬ 
vengeful Jew, in ShakespeareV 4 Mer¬ 
chant of Venice.” See Portia. 

Of course, not Louis XVI. alone, but all 
monarchs, might be justly put to death in 
Carnot’s estimation; because they are natural¬ 
ly the objects of fear to their subjects; because 
we hate those we fear; and because, according 
to the kindred authority of Sfwfoci t, no man 
hates the thing he would not kill. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Sicilian Vespers. (Hist.) A name 
given to a memorable massacre of 
the French which began at Paler¬ 
mo, in Sicily, March 30, 1282, at the 
hour of vespers on Easter Monday', 
and extended throughout the island. 
Sicily was at this time subject to 
Charles of Anjou, whose soldiers had 
made themselves hateful to the Sicil¬ 
ians. The result of the insurrection 
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was, that the authority of Charles 
was completely overthrown, and the 
islanders placed themselves under the 
protection of the king of Aragon- 

Sick Man of the East. A name 
popularly given to the Turkish em¬ 
pire, which, under Soliman the Mag¬ 
nificent' (1495-1566), reached the 
summit of Its prosperity, and has 
ever since steadily declined. At the 
present day, Turkey is mainly in¬ 
debted for its existence to the” sup¬ 
port of foreign powers- 
4~g=* The expression, Sick Man, 55 as 
applied to Turkey, originated with the 
emperor Nicholas of Russia. He is rep¬ 
resented to have said to Sir George Sey¬ 
mour, the British charge d'affaires, in a 
conversation at St. Petersburg, on the 
11th of January, 1844, - We have on our 
hands a sick man, a very sick man. It 
would be a great misfortune, I tell you 
frankly, if. one of these days, he should 
happen to die before the necessary ar¬ 
rangements were all made. But this is 
not the time to speak to you of that.' 5 
The conversation then broke off, but was 
renewed on the 14th of the same month, 
when the emperor observed, u Turkey, in 
the condition which I have described, has 
by degrees fallen into such a state of de¬ 
crepitude, that, as I told you the other 
night, eager as we all are for the pro¬ 
longed existence of the man (and that I 
am as desirous as you can be for the con¬ 
tinuance of his life, I beg you to believe), 
he may suddenly die upon our hands. 55 
And again, at another interview, on the 
21st inst.: u I think your government 
does not well understand my object. I 
am not so eager to determine what shall 
be done when the sick man dies, as I am 
to determine with England what shall not 
be done upon that event taking place. 
... I repeat to you that the sick man is 
dying; and we can never allow such an 
event to take ns by surprise. We must 
come to some traders tanding. 55 {Annual 
Register for 1853, p. 248, et $eq.) The 
minutes of Sir George Seymour's conver¬ 
sations with the emperor having been laid 
before parliament by the English ministry 
in the course of the debates that imme¬ 
diately preceded the declaration of war 
against Russia, the expressive appella¬ 
tion. u Sick Man of the East, 55 was 
caught up and circulated by the press, 
till it has become an established national 
sobriquet. 

Sid/ro-pliel- A poetical name given 
by Butler, in his u Hudibras,” to Wil¬ 
liam Lilly, a distinguished astrologer 


of the seventeenth century. Some, 
however, have supposed that under 
this name Butler intended to refer to 
Sir Paul Neal, a conceited virtuoso, 
and a member of the Royal Society, 
who constantly affirmed'that Butler 
was not the author of “ Hudibras.” 

The last Inroad of these pretended friends 
to cleanliness was almost as fatal to my col' 
lection as Hudibras’ visit to that of Sidrophet 
Sir IV. Scott. 

How I became a prophet, it is not very im¬ 
portant to the reader to know. Nevertheless, 
X feel all the anxiety which, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, troubled the sensitive Stdrophel. 

Mticuulay. 

Siegfried (szeek'freet, 58, 65). The 
hero of various Scandinavian and 
Teutonic legends, particularly of the 
old German epic poem, the u Nibe- 
lungen Lied;” a young warrior of 
peerless physical strength and beauty, 
and in valor superior to all men of 
his time. He cannot easily be iden¬ 
tified with any historical personage. 
In an old saga, he is represented as 
having slain a dreadful dragon, and 
bathed in its blood, whereby his skin 
became as hard as horn, except in 
one spot, where a leaf intervened. 
But he is most celebrated for having 
vanquished the ancient fabulous royal 
race of the Nibelungen, and talscn 
away their immense treasures of gold 
and” gems. He wooes, and finally 
wins, the beautiful Chriemhild, but is 
treacherously killed by the fierce and 
covetous Hagen, who seeks the treas¬ 
ures of the Nibelungen, and who 
skillfully draws from Chriemhild the 
secret of the spot where alone Sieg¬ 
fried is mortal, and fatally plunges 
a lance between his shoulders in a 
royal chase. Siegfried is noted for a 
cape which rendered its wearer in¬ 
visible, and for a wonderful sword 
named Balmung. The former he 
obtained from the dwarf Alberich; 
the latter he is said to have forged, 
while yet a boy, at a traitorous 
smith’s” in the depths of a primeval 
forest. See Balmung, Brunehild, 
Chriemhild, and Hagen. 

4®°- u In this colossal figure are com¬ 
bined what Greece divided, — heroic 
strength and the passion for travel, 
Achilles and Ulysses. 55 Michelet, Trans. 

Sif. (Scand. Myth.) Wife of Thor, 
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famous for the beauty of her hair, 
which Loki cut off while she was 
asleep. Thor compelled him to get 
her a new head of hair made of gold, 
that should grow like natural hair. 
This he obtained from the dwarfs. 

SigTs-mim'dS. [It. Ghismonda .] 1. 
The heroine of one of the tales in 
Boccaccio's Decamerone,” which 
relates her love tor a page named 
Guiscardo, and the secret, accidental 
discovery of their guilt by her lather, 
Tailored", prince of Salerno, who af¬ 
terward upbraids her with her con¬ 
duct, and, finding her insensible to 
shame and reproof, sends her Guis- 
cardo’s heart in a golden cup, where¬ 
upon the princess drains a poisonous 
draught, after having poured it on 
her lover’s heart. 

jggp* No tale of Boccaccio has been so 
often translated and Imitated as this. In 
English it is best known through the 
4 * Sigismunda and Guiscardo :1 of Dry den. 

The pale widow whom Captain Richard, in 
his poetic rapture, compared to a Niobe in 
tears, to a Sigismunda, to a weeping Belvide- 
ra, was an object the mot-t lovely and pathetic 
which his eyes had ever beheld. Thackeray. 

2. The heroine of Thomson’s trag¬ 
edy of u Tancred and Sigismunda,” 
the groundwork of which is the tale 
— founded on fact—of 44 The Bale¬ 
ful Marriage ” ( u Le Manage de Ven¬ 
geance™) in 44 Gil Bias.” 

Signna (sze-goo / n£), or Sigyn (sze 7 - 
gin). ( Senna. Myth.) The wife of Loki, 
celebrated for her constancy to him. 
She sits by him in the subterranean 
cavern where he is chained, and holds 
out a vase to catch the venom dropped 
by the serpents which hang over aim. 
\Vhen she goes out to empty the ves¬ 
sel, the poison falls on his limbs, and 
his writhings cause earthquakes. 

Sigurd (sze'goofd). The hero of an 
old Scandinavian saga or legend, the 
foundation of the celebrated German 
epic, the w Nibelungen Lied.” He 
discovered Brynhild, a beautiful val~ 
Icyria, encased in complete armor, 
and lying in a death-like sleep, to 
which*, for some offense, she had been 
condemned by Odin. Sigurd awoke 
her by ripping up her corselet, fell in 
love "with her, engaged on oath to 
marry her, and took his departure. I 


He subsequently met with Gudrtm, 
whom her mother caused him to 
marry bv giving him a charmed po- 
tion which made him torget Bryn- 
liild. This ill-starred union was the 
cause of unnumbered woes. Sigurd 
is the Icelandic or Old Norse form of 
Siegfried. See Siegfried* 

Sikes. A ruffian in Dickens’s 44 Oh. 
ver Twist.” 

Silence. A country justice, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare’s 44 King 
Henry IV.;” a man of untamable 
mirth when he is tipsy, and of asi¬ 
nine dullness when he is abstinent. 

Tike Master Silence, he had been merry 
twice and once in his time. Sir IV. Scott. 

Silent Sister. A name given to 
Trinity College, Dublin, on account 
of the" little influence it exerts in pro¬ 
portion to its resources. 

Trinity College itself held its ground and 
grew wealthy only to deserve the name of the 
Silent Sister, while its great endowments 
served effectually to indemnify it against the 
necessity of conforming to the conditions un¬ 
der which alone its example could be useful 
to the whole nation. Goldvcin Smith. 

Neither Oxford nor Cambridge, I am cer¬ 
tain, would blush to own my labors in this 
department [classical criticism,and exegesis]; 
and vet I was an alumnus of her whom they 
used’to style the Silent Sister. Keightley. 

Si-le'xrus. [Gr. SeiA^rds-] ( Or. 
Rom. Myth.) The foster-father, in¬ 
structor, and companion of Bacchus; 
represented as a jovial old man, with 
a bald head, pug nose, and rubicund 
visage, and generally as intoxicated, 
and therefore riding on an ass or sup¬ 
ported by satyrs. His fondness for 
sleep and music, and his lascivious¬ 
ness, are prominent traits in his char¬ 
acter. lie is further described as a 
prophetic deity. 

The tile-beard of Jourdan is shaven off; his 
fat visage has got coppered, and studded with 
black carbuncles: the Silenus-txunk. is swollen 
with drink and high living. Carlyle. 

Sil'u-rist, The. Henry Vaughan 
(1621-1695), a British poet of some 
note; — so called because bom among 
the Silures, or people of South Wales. 

SB-va/nois. (Rom. Myth.) A deity 
presiding over woods, forests, and 
fields. [Written also S y 1 v a n u s.] 

In shadier bower 

More sacred and sequestered, though but 
feigned. 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept. Milton. 
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Silver Age. [Lat. Argentea cetas.~\ 
( Gr. <f Bom. Myth.) One of the lour 
ages into which the history of man¬ 
kind was divided by the ancient po¬ 
ets. It was ruled "over by Jupiter, 
and was marked by the change of 
the seasons, and thedivision and cul¬ 
tivation of lands. See Brazen Age 
and Golden Age. 

Silver-fork School. A name which 
has been given to novelists of the 
Theodore Hook class; that is, those 
who attach great and undue impor¬ 
tance to the etiquette of the drawing¬ 
room, and the mere externals of so¬ 
cial intercourse- Among the more 
distinguished writers of this class are 
reckoned Mrs. Trollope, Lady Bless- 
ington, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. 

Silverpen. A nom de plume adopted 
by Eliza Meteyard (b. 1S2J), an Eng¬ 
lish authoress." It was originally be¬ 
stowed upon her by Douglas Jerrold. 

Silver-tongued, The. 1. An epithet 
applied to Joshua Sylvester (1563- 
1618), the translator "of Du Bartas’s 
“Divine Weeks and Works.” 

2. The same epithet has been ap¬ 
plied to William Bates (1625-1699), 
an eminent Puritan divine, reckoned 
the most polished writer, if not the 
best scholar, of the whole body of 
ministers who retired from the church 
in 1662, on the passage of the Act of 
Uniformity, and formed what is some¬ 
times called the “Dissenting Inter¬ 
est.” 

SB'vi-a. The name of a lady beloved 
by Valentine, in Shakespeare’s “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Simple. A servant to Slender, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

Simple Simon. The subject of a 
well-known popular tale of early and 
unknown authorship. 

JdSP* 4 * Simple Simon’s misfortunes are 
snch as are incident to ail the human race, 
since they arose ‘ from his wife Margery’s 
cruelty, which began the very morning 
after their marriage: ’ and we therefore 
do not know whether it is necessary to 
seek for a Teutonic: or Northern original 
for this once popular book ” Qu. Rev. 


SIN 

Sind'bad the Sailor. A noted char¬ 
acter in the ** Arabian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments,” in which is related the 
story of his seven strange voyages and 
his wonderful adventures. [Written 
also, less correctly, S i n b a d.] 

j$3r* On bis first voyage, he disembarked 
on what was supposed to be a small green 
island, but was in reality only a huge 
sea-monster, which, when a fire was kin¬ 
dled on his back, in order to dress some 
food, dived under water, and left Sindbad 
and his companions struggling for life in 
the midst of the ocean. Sindbad him¬ 
self escaped, but most of the others were 
drowned. On the secoud voyage, he 
landed on an island to procure water, 
strayed from his companions, fell asleep, 
was given up as lost, and left to perish. 
Discovering a monstrous bird, called a 
roc, or rukh. sitting on its egg, he tied 
himself to one of its legs, and was carried 
the next day to the main land, and de¬ 
posited in a valley strewn with diamonds, 
but unluckily shut in on every side by 
lofty and precipitous mountains. From 
this awkward situation he extricated 
himself by a stratagem similar to that 
by which he had escaped from the island. 
On the third voyage, he fell among gigan¬ 
tic hairy savages, with whom he had an 
adventure precisely like that of Ulysses in 
the land of the Cyclops. (See Polyphe¬ 
mus.) On his fourth voyage, he suffered 
shipwreck on the coast of a country of 
which the king took him into favor, but 
compelled him, though he had a wife 
living in Bagdad, to marry a lady of the 
court. Upon the death of this lady, he 
was buried alive with her in a deep pit, 
according to an irreversible custom of the 
country, but was fortunate enough to 
discover a long passage which led to an 
opening on the sea-shore, whence he es¬ 
caped. to his own land. On his fifth voy¬ 
age, he fell into the power of the Old Man 
of the Sea. (See Old Man op the Sea.) 
On the sixth voyage, his ship got into a 
rapid current, which, aided by a strong 
wind blowing ever directly toward the 
shore, carried her to the foot of an in¬ 
accessible mountain, where she went to 
pieces. Sindbad, having survived his 
comrades, made a raft, committed him¬ 
self to a river of fresh water running out 
of the sea Into a great cavern at the base 
of the mountain, floated for some days 
in perfect darkness, and when he at last 
came out into the light, found himself 
in the island of Ceylon. Undismayed by 
so many misfortunes, he made a seventh 
voyage, was attacked by corsairs, sold 
into slavery, and employed in shooting 
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elephants from a tree. After a time, he 
■was attacked by a troop of tuese auimals, 
•was caugut, and earned to a hill - side 
completely covered with, tusks and boues 
of elepoants, and then suffered to depart 
■unbanned. For commumeriting thb dis¬ 
covery to his master he received his free¬ 
dom, and was sent home to Bagdad, 
loaded with riches. 

This is the first George, — first triumph, of 
the Constitutional Principle, which has since 

t one to such sublime heights among us,— 
eights which we at last begin to suspect 
might he depths, leading down, all men now- 
ask, Whitherwards? A much admired in¬ 
vention in its time, that of letting go the rud¬ 
der, or setting a wooden figure expensively 
dressed to take charge of it, and discerning 
that the ship would sail of Itself so much more 
easily, which it will, if a peculiarly good sea- 
boat, in certain kinds of sea—for a time, till 
the Sindbad ‘ Magnetic Mountains ” begin to 
be felt pulling, or the circles of Chaxybdis get 
you in their sweep, and then what an inven¬ 
tion it was! Canute. 

Singing Tree. See Parizade. 
Single-speech Ham'il-ton. A by¬ 
name given to William Gerard Ham¬ 
ilton {1729-1796), an English states¬ 
man. 

j&3p* w It was on this night [November 
13,1775] that Gerard Hamilton delivered 
that single speech from which his nick¬ 
name was derived. His eloquence threw 
into the shade every orator except Pitt, 
who declaimed against the subsidies for 
an hour and a half with, extraordinary 
energy and effect. 55 Macaulay. 

4Sgr* “ The preceding generation had 
greatly esteemed the man called ‘ Single¬ 
speech Hamilton; 5 not at all for the 
speech (which, though good, very few 
people had read), but entirely for the 
supposed feet that he had exhausted 
himself in that one speech, and had be¬ 
come physically incapable of making a 
second: so that afterward, when he real¬ 
ly did make a second, every body was in¬ 
credulous ; until, the thing being past 
denial, naturally the world was disgusted, 
and most people dropped his acquaint¬ 
ance. 55 De Quincey . 

Singular Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Sin¬ 
gula ris.] A title given to William 
Occam (or Ockham), an English nom¬ 
inalistic philosopher of the latter part 
of the thirteenth and beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries, distinguished for 
his trenchant logic. He was the great¬ 
est of the later schoolmen. His phi¬ 
losophy rested to a considerable de¬ 
gree upon a famous principle called 
from him u Occam’s razor; 51 namely, 


t{ Entia. non sunt multiplicanda ,” Enti¬ 
ties— that is, real existences repre¬ 
senting general ideas, or the terms 
used to denote the genera and species 
of things — are not to be unnecessa¬ 
rily multiplied. 

Si'nSn. [Gr. { Or. if Rom. 

Myth.) A crafty Greek, who induced 
the Trojans to take into their city the 
fatal Wooden Horse, which was filled 
with armed enemies. See Wooden 
Horse. 

Sm'trSm. The hero of a German ro¬ 
mance written by Baron La Motte 
Fouqud, entitled u Sintram and his 
Companions,'” —a tale of the old life 
of mediaeval Europe, suggested to the 
author by Albert Diirer’s engraving 
of the Knight, Death, and batan. 

Si'ren§ (9). [Lat. Sirenes , Gr. 2«- 
pfy^e-j.] ( Gr. cf- Rom. Myth.) Three 
sister sea-nvmphs, who usually re¬ 
sided on a small island near Cape 
Pelorus, in Sicily, and, by their me¬ 
lodious singing, enticed ashore those 
who were sailing by, and then killed 
them. Later writers represent them 
as presiding over the music of the 
spheres. Their names are usually 
given as Parthenope, Ligeia, ana 
Leucothea. 

Sir Oracle. See Oracle, Sir. 

Sister Anne. A sister of Fatima, 
the seventh and last of the wives of 
Blue-beard. This unfortunate lady 
having been condemned to death by 
her husband, obtained the favor of a 
brief delay; and her sister Anne as¬ 
cended the highest tower of the castle 
to watch for her brothers, who were 
expected about that time to make 
them a visit, and who, happily arriv¬ 
ing at the last moment, rescued their 
sister, and put Blue-beard to death. 
See Blue-beard. 

If Painting: be Poetry’s sister, she can only 
he a Sifter Anne, who will see nothing hut a 
flock of sheep, while the other bodies forth a 
troop of horsemen with drawn sabers and 
white-pluiued helmets. Hare. 

Ah! why was there no clairvoyant Sister 
Arme to cry that she saw “ somebody com¬ 
ing,”— to tell the desolate girl, staring from 
her window into the unfriendly night, that 
succor was afoot! Theo. Winthrop. 

Sis'y-ptnis. [Gr. 2iVu<£oc."| ( Or. if 

Rjm. Myth.) A son of JEolus, and 
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Imsband of Merope, famous for his 
fraud and avarice. He was pirn- ] 
ished in the lower world for his 1 
wickedness by having tit roll up-hill 
a large stone, which, as soon as he 
A »ad reached the top, always rolled 
down again. 

With tnan v a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up the high, hill he heaves a huge j on nd stone; 
The huge round fetone, returning with a 
bound. 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes 
along the ground. Pope's Homer. 

Siva (se / vE). [Sansk. Civa, happiness, 
final bliss.] { Hindu Myth.) The 

supreme being, in the character of 
the avenger or destroyer; the third 
person in the Trimurtt , or trinity, of 
the Vedas. 

Brevard (se'ward). Earl of Northum¬ 
berland, and general of the English 
forces, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
u Macbeth.” 

Sixteen-string Jack. A nickname 
popularly given to John Rann, a 
noted English highwayman, who, 
after having been several times tried 
and acquitted, was at last hanged 
at Tyburn on the 30th of November. 
177L He was remarkable for foppery 
in his dress, and particularly for 
wearing breeches with eight strings 
at each knee. 

Boswell. “ Does not Grav’s poetry, dr, 
tower above the common mark?” 

Johnson. “ Yes, sir; but we must attend to 
the difference between what men in general 
cannot do if they would, and what every man 
may do if he would. Sixteen- string Jack 
towered above the common mark.” 

JkmcelFs Life of Johnson. 

Skeggs, Miss Carolina Wilhel- 
roina A m elia. A character in Gold¬ 
smith’s 44 Vicar of Wakefield; ” a false 
retender to gentility, who boasts of 
er aristocratic connections and ac¬ 
quaintance, and prides herself upon 
her taste for Shakespeare and love of 
musical glasses, but who turns out to 
be no better than she should be. 

BMdbladrrir (skid'b!5d / nef). [Old 
Norse $kul, a thin plank, and Uad 7 a 
leaf.] ( Scand. Myth..) The name of 
a ship, made by the dwarfs and given 
to Frey. It was so capacious that it 
would" hold all the gods, with their 
weapons and armor, and, when the 
sails were set, it always had a fair 
wind. When not required for naviga¬ 


tion, it could be folded up like a piece 
of cloth. 

Skim / ming-t5n. A word of unknown 
origin, but supposed to be the name 
of some notorious scold of the olden 
time. [Written also Skimmerton 
and S kimi try.] 

jgcST* The word is used only in the 
phrase, “ To ride Skimmington,’’ or u To 
ride the Skimmington,’’ employed to de¬ 
scribe a species of mock triumphal pro¬ 
cession in honor of a man who had been 
beaten hv his wife. It consisted of a cav¬ 
alcade in which the man (or, according 
to old authorities cited by Nutcs, the 
man’s next neighbor} rode behind a 
woman, with his face to the horse's tail, 
holding a distaff in his hand, at whieh he 
seemed to work, the woman all the while 
beating him with a ladle, and those who 
accompanied them making hideous noises 
with filing-pans, bullVhorns, marrow¬ 
bones, cleavers, ami the like. u As the 
procession passed on,” sa\s Sir Walter 
Scott, “ those who attended it in an 
official capacity were wont to sweep the 
threshold of the houses in which fame 
affirmed the mistresses to exercbe para¬ 
mount authority, which was given and 
received as a hint that their inmates 
might, in their turn, be made the sub¬ 
ject of a similar ovation.” 

Skim'pole, Ear'Sld. A character in 
Dickens’s u Bleak House; ” a plausi¬ 
ble, mild-mannered sponger upon bis 
friends; said to have been suggested 
by some of the more prominent traits 
in the character of Leigh Hunt, 
though not intended as a portrait of 
him. 

From Bark, he wrote to his “ dear Lydia ” 
one of those warm, affectionate letters which 
are delightful to read, and which, it is ap¬ 
parent, no one with a particle of the Harold 
Slimpole leaven in his frame could heve 
written. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Slaw'ken-ber'gi-us, Ha/fen. The 
name of an imaginary author, — dis¬ 
tinguished by the length of his nose, 
— who is quoted and referred to in 
Sterne’s ** Life and Opinions of Tris¬ 
tram Shandy, Gent.,” as a great au¬ 
thority on all learning connected with 
the subject of noses. A quaint and 
singular tale — professedly extracted 
from his writings — about a man 
with an enormously long nose is in¬ 
troduced into the work by way of 
episode. 

No nose can he justly amputated by the 
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public, not even the nose of Slatckenhergiw 
himself. Carlyle. 

dlay-good, Giant. See Giant Slat- 
good. 

Sleek, Ammadab. A character in 
the comedy of “ The Serious Family,” 
by MorrisBarnett. 

wieeping Beauty in the Wood. 
[Fr. La Bette au Bois dormant, Ger. 
Lornroschen.'] The heroine of a 
celebrated nursery tale, written hi 
French by Charles Perrault, which 
relates how a princess was shut up 
by fairy enchantment, to sleep a 
hundred years in a castle, around 
which sprang up a dense, impenetra¬ 
ble wood, and how, at the expiration 
of the appointed time, she was deliv¬ 
ered from her imprisonment and her 
trance by a gallant young prince, be¬ 
fore whom the forest opened itself to 
afford him passage. 

4®=“ Grimm derives this popular and 
widely diffused tale from the old North¬ 
ern mythology, and finds its prototype in 
the sleeping Brynhild, and her awaken¬ 
ing and deliverance by Sigurd. Dunlop 
thinks it was suggested "by the story of 
Epimenides, the Cretan poet, who, when 
a boy, is said to have been sent out by 
his fhther to fetch a sheep, and, seeking 
shelter from the mid-day sun, went into 
a cave. He there fell into a sleep in 
which he remained for fifty-seven years. 
On waking, he sought for the sheep, not 
knowing how long he had been sleeping, 
and was astonished to find every thing 
around him altered. When he returned 
home, he found to his great amazement, 
that his younger brother had in the 
mean time grown an old man- tlhland 
aud Tennyson have given metrical versions 
of the story of the Sleeping Beauty. See 
EprMENiDBS and Sigurd. 

Like the prince in the nursery tale, he 
[Alfieri] sought and found the Sleeping Beauty 
within the recesses which, had so long con¬ 
cealed her from mankind. Macaulay. 

These preeinets of Klein-Sehnellendnrf. . - 
are silent, vacant, yet comfortably furnished, 
like Sleeping Beauty's castle. Carlyle. 

ELeipnir (szllp'ner). (Scand. Myth.) 
The name of Odin’s horse, the noblest 
of his race, who carries his master over 
land and sea. He is of a gray color, 
has eight legs, and typifies the wind, 
which blows from'eight principal 
points. [ Written also Sleipner.] 

Slender. A character in Shakespeare’s 
u Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


“ In this play the English gentle- 
mau, in age and youth, is brought upon 
the stage, slightly caricatured in Shallow, 
and far more so in Slender. The hitter, 
indeed, is a perfect satire, and, 1 think, 
was so intended, on the brilliant youth 
of the provinces, such as we may believe 
it to have been before the introduction of 
newspapers and turnpike roads; awkward 
and boo by is h among civil people, but at 
home in rude sports, and proud of ex¬ 
ploits at which the town would laugh, 
yet, perhaps, with more courage and 
good-nature than the laughers.” Hal- 
lam. “ Slender and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek are fools, troubled with an uneasy 
consciousness of their folly, which, in the 
latter, produces a most edifying meek¬ 
ness and docility, and, in. the former, 
awkwardness, obstinacy, and confusion.” 

Macaulay. 

By my faith. Dick, thou hast fallen into 
poor Slender's blunder: missed Anne Page, 
and brought us a great lubberly postmaster’s 
boy. Sir fr. Scott. 

Slick, Sam. The title and hero of va¬ 
rious humorous narratives, illustrat¬ 
ing and exaggerating the peculiarities 
of the New-England character and 
dialect, written by Judge Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton (d. 1865), a na¬ 
tive of Nova Scotia. Sain Slick is 
represented as a Yankee clock-maker 
and peddler, full of quaint drollery, 
unsophisticated wit, knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature, and aptitude in the use 
of what he calls “ soft sawder.” 

Slipslop, Mrs. One of the laading 
female characters in Fielding’s novel 
of “Joseph Andrews;” a woman of 
frail morals. 

Slop, Doctor. See Doctor Slop. 

Slough, of Despond. In Bun van’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a deep* bog 
into which Christian falls, ana from 
which Help extricates him. 

“ The name of the slough was De¬ 
spond. Here, therefore, they wallowed 
for a time; and Christian, because of the 
burden that was on his back, began to 
sink into the mire. This miry slough is 
such a place as cannot be mended; it is 
the descent whither the scum and filth 
that attends conviction for sin doth con¬ 
tinually run, aud therefore it is called 
the Slough of Despond; for .still, as the 
sinner is awakened about his lost condi¬ 
tion, there arise in his soul many fears, 
and doubts and discouraging apprehen¬ 
sions, which all of them get together, and 
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fettle in this place, and this is the reason 
of fcne badness of this ground." 5 Banyan. 

Every thing retrograded with him towards 
the verge of the miry Slough of JJtxjjond, 
which yawns for insolvent debtors. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Sly, Christopher. A tinker, in the 
“ Induction ” to Shakespeare’s “ Tam¬ 
ing of the Shrew.” 

It was a good ccmmonty, as Christopher 
Sly says; nor were we sony when it was 
done. Thackeray. 

Enough, his poor Eminence [Cardinal 
Louis ae Rohan] sits in the fittest place, in 
the fittest mood: a newly awakened Christo¬ 
pher Sly; and with his small ale” too be¬ 
side them. Carlyle . 

Small-back. A cant name in Scot¬ 
land for Death, usually delineated, as 
a skeleton. 

Men have queer fancies when old Small- 
hack is gripping them; but Small-back must 
lead down, the dance with us all in our time. 

Sir W. Scott. 


Small-beer Poet. A nickname given 
by Cobbett to William Thomas Fitz¬ 
gerald (1759-1829), a poetaster, satir¬ 
ized by Lord Byron in his “ English 
Bards “and Scotch Reviewers.” and 
parodied by Horace Smith in the 
“ Rejected Addresses.” 


SmaJl-endians. See Big-exdiaxs, 
The. 


Smec-tym'nu-us. The title of a 
celebrated pamphlet containing an 
attack upon episcopacy, published in 
1641. This work was written by five 
Presbyterian divines, and the title 
was formed from the initial letters of 
their names, — Stephen J/arshall, 
ifdmund Calamy. Thomas Young, 
3/arthew A r ewcomen, and William 
Npitrstow. [Written also, but im¬ 
properly, Sraectymnus.] 

Bmel-frm'gtis. A name given by 
Sterne to Smollett, who. in 1766, pub¬ 
lished a volume of “Travels through 
France and Italy,” filled with illib¬ 
eral and splenetic observations upon 
the institutions and customs of the 
countries he visited. “The chroni¬ 
cle of his journey.” says Fitzgerald, 
“from the first day to the last, is 
literally one prolonged snarl.” The 
nickname — the composition of which 
is obvious—became exceedingly pop¬ 
ular in England, much to the annoy¬ 
ance of Smollett. It is sometimes, 
though rarely, used in a general way 


to designate an ill-tempered antiqua¬ 
ry, or a mousing and inappreeiative 
Historian. 

The lamented Swelfmgus traveled from 
Boulogne to Paris, from Paris to Rome, and 
so on; but he set out with the spleen and 
jaundice, and every object he pa-^ed by was 
discolored or distorted. He wrote an account 
of them, but *t was nothing but the account 
of his miserable feelings. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 

Smelfungus, denouncing the torpid vacuity 
of Voltaire’s biographers, says he never met 
with one Frenchman, even of the literary 
classes, who could tell him whence this name 
Voltaire originated. Carlyle, 

Smike. A broken-spirited protege of 
Nicholas Nickleby, in Dickens’s novel 
of that name. 

Smith, Way land. See Waylaxd 

Smith. 

Smoky City. A name sometimes 
given to Pittsburg, an important 
manufacturing city of Pennsylvania. 
The use of bituminous coal occasions 
dense volumes of smoke to fill the air 
in and around the place, soiling the 
garments of passengers, and giving 
the buildings a dark and sooty ap¬ 
pearance. 

Smol'kin, or Smiil'kin. The name 
of a fiend or evil spirit mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s “ King Lear,” a. iii., 
sc. 4. See F lib bertigibbet, 1. 

Snare. A sheriff’s officer, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare’s u King 
Henry IV. 5 ’ 

Sneak, Jerry. The name of a hen¬ 
pecked pin-maker, a noted character 
in Foote’s farce, “The Mayor of 
Garratt.” 

From Lucifer to Jerry Sneak there is not an 
aspect of evil, imperfection, and littleness 
which can elude the light of humor or the 
lightning of wit. E. P. Whipple. 

If, in the logic of character, I&go or Jerry 
Sneak be the premise*, it is impossible to find 
Bacon in the conclusion. Atlantic Monthly. 

Sneer. A carping character in Sheri¬ 
dan’s “ Critic.” with just wit enough 
to make him mischievous. 

Sneerwell, Lady. A character in 
Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal,” 
given to gossip and slander. 

Snod'grass, Augustas (2). One of 
the Pickwick Club, in Dickens’s nov¬ 
el, “The Pickwick Papers;” a sort 
of poetic nonentity. 
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Snout. A tinker, in Shakespeare's 
“ Midsummer-Night's Dream.” 

Snug. A joiner, in Shakespeare's 
“ Midsummer - Night's Dream,” who 
takes part in the “ Interlude.” i 

The jest is as flat and dull as that of Snug j 
the joiner, when he acts the lion barefaced. ! 

Sir W. Scott. j 

Sofronia (so-fro'ne-a). A young 
Christian of Jerusalem, who is the 
heroine of one of the most touching 
episodes in Tasso’s “ Jerusalem De¬ 
livered.” 

jggp u The Mahommedan king of Jeru¬ 
salem [Aladin], at the instigation of Is- 
meus, a magician, deprives a Christian 
church of its image of the "Virgin, and 
sets it up iu a mosque, under a spell of 
enchantment, as a palladium against the 
Crusaders. The image is stolen iu the 
night; and the king, unable to discover 
who has taken it, orders a massacre of 
the Christian portion of his subjects, 
■which is prevented by Sofronia‘s ac¬ 
cusing herself of the offense. Her lover. 
Oiindo, finding her sentenced to the 
stake in consequence, disputes with her 
the right of martyrdom. He is con¬ 
demned to suffer with her. The Amazon 
Clorinda, who has come to fight on the 
side of Aladin, obtains their pardon in 
acknowledgment of her services; and 
Sofronia, who had not loved Oiindo be¬ 
fore, now returns his passion, and goes 
with him from the stake to the marriage- 
altar.” Leigh, Hunt. 

Sol. [Lat., the sun.] (Rom. Myth.) 
A surname of Apollo. See Apollo. 

Solar City. See City of the Sun. 

Soldiers’ Friend. A surname popu¬ 
larly given iu England, to Frederick, 
Duke of York (1763-1827), the second 
son of George IU., and commander 
of the British troops in the Low 
Countries at the period of the French 
Revolution. It was through his exer¬ 
tions that the system of favoritism 
was abolished, and political opinions 
were no longer made a ground of 
preferment. In 1814, he was publicly 
thanked by parliament for his excel¬ 
lent administration of the army. 

Solemn Doctor. [Lat Doctor Solem- 
ms] An honorary appellation given 
by the Sorbonne to Hemy Goethals 
(1227-1293), a eminent “schoolman 
who was a member of that famous 
theological faculty. 


Solemn Deague and Covenant. 

( Eny. <f Scot. Hist.) A bond of 
union adopted by the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment in 1638, and by the English 
parliament in 1643. Its main object 
and specific obligation was support 
of the Church of Scotland, and extir¬ 
pation of popery and prelacy. Charles 
II. subscribed to the covenant on his 
coronation, in 1651; but, at the Resto¬ 
ration, it was declared null by act of 
parliament, and was burned* by the 
common hangman. 

Solid Doctor. A title conferred upon 
Richard Middleton (d. 1304), an Eng¬ 
lish theologian of the order of the 
Cordeliers;—so called from his ex¬ 
tensive learning. See Profound 
Doctor, 2. 

So-li'nus. Duke of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare’s “Comedyof Errors.” 

Solomon of England. X. An ap¬ 
pellation bestowed upon Henry YII. 
(1457-1509), first of the Tudor kings 
of England, whose reign, conducted 
upon pacific principles, was, upon the 
whole, beneficial to his country", and 
gave an opportunity for the nation to 
flourish by the development of its in¬ 
ternal resources. 

2. The same title has been satir¬ 
ically awarded to James I. (1566- 
1625), on account of his pedantiy and 
puerility. Buchanan, his instructor, 
said that he “made him a pedant 
because he could make nothing else 
of him.” Sully aptly termed him 
“the wisest fool in “Christendom.” 
“ He was, indeed,” says Macaulay, 
“made up of two men, a witty, well- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and 
harangued, and a nervous, driveling 
idiot, who acted.” 

Solomon of France. 1. An ap¬ 
pellation conferred upon Charles V. 
(1336-1380), king of France. He 
was also called “ The Wise.” 

2. A title bestowed upon Louis 
IX., or St. Loins (1215-1270), who 
summoned to his council the most 
able and virtuous men of his king¬ 
dom, put an end to many ecclesias¬ 
tical abuses, and was always intent 
upon promoting the happiness of his 
subjects. 
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Som'nus. [Lat.] ( Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) 
A deified personideation of sleep; de¬ 
scribed as the son of Nox and Ere¬ 
bus. 

Son of God. A title In common use 
among the Jews in the time of our 
Saviour as a designation of the ex- 
ected Messiah. It was assumed by 
_ esus, as expressing the peculiar an*d 
intimate relationship between himself 
and the Father. See Matt. iii. 17. 

Son of Man. A designation of him¬ 
self made use of by our Lord, who 
was, ‘‘according to the flesh, 11 the 
son of the Virgin Mary, and the re¬ 
puted son of Joseph/her husband, 
and through them both “ of the seed 
of David. 11 But commentators are 
far from being agreed as to the pre¬ 
cise import of the term. 

Son of the Last Man. A name 
commonly given, in the time of the 
English 'Commonwealth, to Charles 
II., whose father, Charles I., was 
popularly called the u Last Man. 11 
The designation is applied to Charles 
II. in a parliamentary otfer of reward 
for his apprehension. See Last 
Man. 

Sons of Thunder. See Boanerges. 

Bordello (sor-deWo, 102). A celebrat¬ 
ed Provencal poet whom Dante and 
Virgil meet in Purgatory, sitting 
alone, with a noble haughtiness of 
aspect, and eying them like a lion on 
the watch. *On finding that Virgil 
is his countryman, he springs forward 
to embrace him with the utmost joy, 
and accompanies him part-way on 
his journey. Browning has used the 
name as the title of a poem contain¬ 
ing an account of Bordello's progress 
in experience and education till he 
reaches the stature, name, and fame 
of poet. He chooses him as in some 
sort an ideal man, who is identified 
with the cause of liberty and hu¬ 
man progress, and exemplifies the 
highest and best results of human 
culture. See Fa rinata. 

Bo'si-t (so'shl-fL, 23). A servant of 
Amphitryon, or Amphitruo, in Plau¬ 
tus’s play of this name. Mercury, 
availing himself of his power to as¬ 


sume disguises at pleasure, figures 
in the play as the double of Sosia, 
who L. in com-equenee. led to doubt 
his own identity. Hence, by an ex¬ 
tension of the term, the name is given 
to any person who closely resembles 
another. Moiiere and iirydeu have 
both adapted the “ Amphitruo 11 of 
Plautus to the modern stage. 

My right honorable father, sending for this 
other Sosia . . . from France, inflated, in the 
face of propriety, that he should reside in his 
house, and share, in all respects, in the op¬ 
portunities of education by which the real 
Sosia . . . hath p rod ted in such uncommon 
degree. Sir IF. Scott. 

Again the book is brought, and in the line 
iust above that in which he is about to print 
his second name (his rescript), his first name 
(scarce dry) looks out upon him like another 
Sosia , or as if a man should suddenly en¬ 
counter his own duplicate. Charles Lamb. 

So'si-i (so'shi-i, 23). The name of two 
brothers, famous booksellers at Borne 
in the time of Horace. 

Sotenville, M. de (mos'e-o' du so'- 
to^vel', 4*3,62). [That is, Fool m the 
city.] A pompous, stolid, provincial 
French noble of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, who figures in Moliere's comedy 
of “ George Dandin,” and who ag¬ 
gravates his intrinsic insignificance 
and vacuity by aping the manners 
of the court noblesse. See Daxjdin, 
George. 

South., Esquire. A name given to 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, in 
Arbuthnot's humorous “History of 
John Bull.” 

South. Britain. A popular designa¬ 
tion of England and wales, or all that 
part of the island of Great Britain 
lying south of Scotland, which is 
often called North Britain- 

South. Sea. The name originally given, 
and still sometimes applied, to the 
Pacific Ocean, which was discovered 
in 1513 by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
the Spanish governor of Darien. 
Crossing the isthmus on an exploring 
expedition, he arrived, on the 29th of 
September, at a mountain, from the 
summit of which, looking south , he 
beheld the boundless expanse of the 
ocean stretched out before him, while 
the northern portion was shut out 
from his view. He named it, there¬ 
fore, Mar del or the South Sea. 
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South-Sea Bubble. A name popu¬ 
larly applied to a stupendous stock¬ 
jobbing scheme, in England, in 1720, 
characterized as “ the most enormous 
fabric of national delusion ever raised 
amongst an industrious and prudent 
people.” The South-Sea Company, 
a trading corporation, having ex¬ 
clusive privileges, offered to buy up 
the government annuities, with a 
view to the reduction of the public 
debt. The proposal was accepted; 
great numbers of people hastened to 
invest in the stock of the compa¬ 
ny, which rose to an extraordinary 
premium, when, on the 29th of Sep¬ 
tember, this greatest of bubbles burst. 
Merchants, lawyers, clergymen, phy¬ 
sicians, passed from their dreams of 
fabulous wealth, and from their wont¬ 
ed comforts, into penury. 44 Some 
died of broken hearts;" others re¬ 
moved to remote parts of the world, 
and never returned.” 

Spanish. Bru/tus. A surname con¬ 
ferred upon Alphonso Ferez de Guz¬ 
man (1258-13*20), a distinguished 
general of Spain. It is related, that, 
on one occasion, while besieged with¬ 
in the walls of a town, he was threat¬ 
ened by the enemy with the death 
of his son, who had been taken pris¬ 
oner, unless he would surrender the 
place; to which he replied by throw¬ 
ing a dagger over the walls, and re¬ 
fusing to surrender. This incident has 
been dramatized by Lope de Vega. 

Spanish. En'ni-us. A title given to 
Jusn de Mena (1412-1456), who owes 
his chief tame to his having been the 
first who introduced into Castilian 
verse some of the refinements of 
Italian taste. 

Spanish Fury. (Hist.) A name given 
to the attack upon Antwerp by the 
Spaniards, Nov. 4, 1576, which re¬ 
sulted in the pillage and burning of 
the place, and a great massacre of 
the inhabitants. 

Spanish Jack. A noted felon exe¬ 
cuted at Maidstone (Eng.), April 18, 
1756, for stealing. He was born, at 
Alicant in Spain, and his real name 
was Bli Gonzales. He afterwards 
went to England, where he had eon- 


SPE 

nections, who induced him to change 
his name to John Symmonds. 

Spanish Main. A name popularly 
given, by the early English voyagers 
and the English colonists of the West 
India Islands, to the coast along the 
north part of South America, rrom 
the Mosquito territory to the Leeward 
Islands. The term Is often errone¬ 
ously thought to apply to the Carib¬ 
bean Sea, — a double mistake, for the 
word main is not used, in this phrase, 
as seems to have been supposed, in 
the sense of main ocean , but of main 
land; and besides, the Caribbean Sea, 
though commonly regarded as a por¬ 
tion of the Atlantic, is not, properly 
speaking, a part of the main ocean , 
having aLmost the character of an 
Inland sea. 

A parrot, from the Spanish Main, 

Full young and early caged came o’er, 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Multa’s shore. Campbell. 

In the following citations, the 
name is incorrectly used: — 

Then up and spake an old sailor, 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 

“ I pray thee put into yonder port. 

For I fear the hurricane.’ 1 LongfeUovt. 

Under which diabolical ensign he was car¬ 
rying me and little Em’ly to the Spanish Main 
to be drowned. Dickens. 

Spanish Moliere (mo'le-Sr'). A name 
given to Leandro Fernandez Moratin 
(1760-1828), a Spanish dramatic poet, 
who took Moliere for his model. 

Spasmodic School. A name which 
has been given in ridicule to certain 
popular authors of the present day, 
whose productions are, in a greater 
or less degree, distinguished by an 
overstrained and unnatural style, and 
abound, more or less, in extravagant 
and forced conceits. In this school 
are commonly included Carlyle, Gil- 
fillan, Bailey (the author of u Fes- 
tus”), and "Alexander Smith; and 
these writers have been cleverly sat¬ 
irized in u Firmilian, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy,” by Professor William Ed- 
monstonne Aytoun. 

Specter of the Brock'en. [Ger. 

Brockengtspenst.'] A singular colos¬ 
sal apparition seen in the clouds, at 
certain times of the day, bv those 
who ascend the Brocken, or Bloeks- 
berg, the highest mountain of the 
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Hartz range, in Prussian Saxony. 
This remarkable optical phenomenon 
— which, was formerly regarded with 
superstitious admiration and awe — 
is merely a gigantic projection ot‘ the 
observer’s shadow upon misty clouds 
opposite to the rising or the* setting 
sun. 

Speed. A clownish servant of Valen- 
tine, and an inveterate punster, in 
Shakespeare's *' Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” 

Spens, Sir Patrick (spenss). The 
hero of a famous old Scottish ballad, 
represented as having been sent in 
the winter time, by the king of Scot¬ 
land, on a mission to Norway, and 
as having been lost, with his whole 
crew, in mid-ocean, on the homeward 
voyage. 

JiSgr* 14 The name of Sir Patrick Spens 
is not mentioned in history; but I am 
able to state that tradition has preserved 
it. In the little island of Papa Stronsay, 
one of the Orcadian group, lying over 
against Norway, there is a large grave, or 
tumulus , which has been known to the 
inhabitants, from time immemorial, as 
*• the grave of Sir Patrick Spens.’ . . . The 
people know nothing beyond the tradi¬ 
tional appellation of the spot, and they ] 
have no legend to tell. Spens is a Scot- I 
tish, not a Scandinavian, name. Is it, 
then, a forced conjecture, that the ship- J 
wreck took place off the iron-bound coast 
of the northern islands, which did not 
then belong to the crown of Scotland?” 

Aytoun. 

Sphinx. [Gr. 24 >ry£.] (<2r* # Rom. 

Myth.) A monster described as hav¬ 
ing a human head and the body of a 
lion, and sometimes as having wings 
also. It used to propose the follow¬ 
ing riddle to travelers, and tear in 
pieces those who could not solve it: j 
u What is that which has one voice, 
and at first four feet, then two feet, \ 
and at last three feet, and when it \ 
has most is weakest ? ” CEdipus ex¬ 
plained the enigma by saying that it 
was man, who, when an infant, creeps 
on all fours, when a man, goes on 
two feet, and, when old, uses a staff, 
a third foot; and the Sphinx there¬ 
upon destroyed herself. 

8pid'I~reen f . An imaginary ship 
sometimes mentioned by sailors. 


Spo'rus (9). A name under which 
Tope satirizes John, Lord Hervey, in 
the 44 Prologue to the Satires.” See 
j Lord Fanny. 

‘ Let Sjtorus tremble. — W hat l that thing of 
silk? 

S/tojrtuf, that mere white curd of asses’ milk? 
Satire or sense, alas I can Sjlhjitus feel? 

"Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? Pope. 

Squab, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Square, Mr. The name of a 44 phi¬ 
losopher” in Fielding’s novel “The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling.” 

Squeers. An Ignorant, brutal, avari¬ 
cious Yorkshire pedagogue, in Dick¬ 
ens’s novel of 44 Nicholas Nickleby.” 
See Dotheboys Hall. 

Squintum, Doctor. See Doctor 
Squintum. 

Squire of Dames. A personage in¬ 
troduced by Spenser in the 44 Faery 
Queen ” (I5k. III., canto vii., stanza 
51, et stq.) r and whose curious adven¬ 
tures are there recorded. The term 
is often used to express a person de¬ 
voted to the fair sex. 

My honest Squire of Dames. I see 
Thou art of her privy council. Massinger. 
And he, the wandering Squire of Dames, 
Forgot his ColumbeHaTs claims. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Squire Western. See Western, 
Squire. 

Squob, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Stag'I-rite. [Gr. ‘O Srayeipirys, Lat. 
Stagirifes.] A surname given to 
Aristotle { b. c. 384-332), from Sta- 
gira in Macedonia, the place of his 
birth. [Often improperly written 
S tagy rite.] 

See physic beg the Stagirite's defense; 

See metaphysic call for aid on sense. Pope. 

Plato’s lore sublime. 

And all the wisdom of the Stagirite 
Enriched and beautified his studious mind. 

Wordsworth. 

Staph/y-lA One of the dramatis per - 
mm in Plautus’s 44 Aulularia.” 

Starvation Dun-das'. Henry Dun- 
dap, the first Lord Melville: — so 
called from having first introduced 
the word starvation into the English 
language, in a speech in parliament, 
in 1175, on an American debate. 

Starveling. A tailor in Shakespeare’s 
u Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
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Stf-tl'rS (9). The heroine of La Cal- i 
prenede’s romance of w Cassandra.” | 
She was the daughter of Darius, and | 
the most perfect workmanship of the 
gods. Oroondates became enamored 
of her, and, after many adventures, 
succeeded in obtaining her hand. 

S. T. C. The initials of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (1772-1834), the celebrated 
English poet and philosopher. He 
is sometimes designated by them in¬ 
stead of his name. 

Stee'nle. A nickname for Stephen^ 
given hy James I. to George Yilliers, 
Duke of Buckingham, in allusion to 
his tine face. u And it was,” savs 
Hearae, “ a very singular compli¬ 
ment to the splendor of his beauty, 
having reference to Acts vi. 15, where j 
it is said of St. Stephen, ‘All that 
sat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.’ ” 

Stella. [Lat., the star.] 1. A name 
given by Sir Philip Sidney, in a 
series of exquisitely beautiful ama¬ 
tory poems entitled!" u Astrophel and 
Stella,” to Penelope Devereux,— 
afterward Lady Rich, — at one time 
the loadstar Lf his affections, and 
generally admitted to have been the 
finest woman of her age. She was 
a sister of Lord Essex. See Astro- 

PHEL. j 

2. A poetical name given by Swift , 
to Miss Esther Johnson, whose tutor | 
he was, and whom, in 1716, he prl- j 
vately married. The name Esther 
^related to the Greek acmjp, Lat. 
aster ) signifies a star. 

Sten'tor. [Gr. 2rem>p.] (Gr. Bom. 
Myth.) A Grecian herald in the 
Trojan war, whom Homer describes 
as “ great - hearted, brazen - voiced 
Stentor, accustomed to shout as loud 
as fifty other men.” 

With this desiffn, he raised up his cudgel 
for the defense of his head, and, betaking- him¬ 
self to his heels, began to roar for help with the 
lungs of a Stmtor. Smollett. 

Steph/a-no. 1. A drunken butler, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Tempest.” 

2. A servant to Portia, in Shake¬ 
speare’s “Merchant of Venice.” 

Stem, Daniel (4). A nom de plume 


of Marie de Flavigny, Countess of 
Agoult, a popular French authoress 
of the present century. 

Sfc£r'o-p§§. [Gr. iSTepom]?.] ( Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Cyclops. 
See Cyclops. 

Stewart, Walking. See Walking 
Stewart. 

Sthe'no. [Gr. 20ei/w.] ( Gr. $ Bom. 
Myth.) One of the three Gorgons. 
See Gorgoxs. 

Stich., Tom. The subject of an old 
tract, or merry history,” composed 
in the seventeenth century. It con¬ 
sists of a collection of anecdotes re¬ 
specting a young tailor who was a 
favorite with the ladies. 

Stiles, John. See Styles, Tom. 

Stmk / o-m$-lee r . A cant name for 
London University; originated hy 
Theodore Hook. He gave it this 
appellation for the double reason that 
some question about Trincomake (in 
Ceylon) was agitated at the time, and 
that the institution was in ill odor 
with the members of other Univer¬ 
sities because it admitted students 
from all denominations. 

Only look at StinJcomalee and King's Col¬ 
lege! Activity* union, craft, indomitable per¬ 
severance on the one side: indolence, inde¬ 
cision, internal distrust and jealousies, calf 
like simplicity, and cowardice intolerable on 
the other. Xoctes Ambrosiance. 

Stoek'well Ghost. A name given to 
a supposed supernatural agent who 
produced a train of extraordinary 
disturbances in the village of Stock- 
well, near London, in the year 1772, 
bv which the inhabitants were thrown 
into the utmost consternation. The 
author of the imposture, a servant- 
girl by the name of Anne Robinson, 
was at length detected, and the magic 
she employed found to be only an 
unusual dexterity aided by the sim¬ 
plicity and credulity of the specta¬ 
tors. 

Stonewall Jackson. A sobriquet 
given, during the great American 
Rebellion, to Thomas Jonathan Jack- 
son (1824-1863), a general in the 
service of the insurgents. The ap¬ 
pellation had its origin in an expres¬ 
sion used by the rebel General Bee, 
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■on trying to rally his men at the 
battle”of Bull Run, July 21, 1861,— 
“There is Jack>on, standing like a 
stone trail. 41 ' From that day he was 
known as “ Stonewall Jackson,”" 1 and 
his command as the Stonewall Bri¬ 
gade.” 

Stomn-and-Stress Period. [Ger. 
Stunu-u/ul-Drantj Zdt. j In the lit¬ 
erary history of Germany, the name 
given to a period of great intellectual 
convulsion, daring the last quarter 
of the last century, when the nation 
began to assert its freedom from the 
fetters of an artificial literary spirit. 
Goethe’s ‘‘"Goetz von Berliehingen” 
gave a powerful impulse to tins move¬ 
ment, 'which was increased by the 
appearance of Schiller’s “Robbers.” 
The period derives its name from a 
drama of Klinger (1753-1831), whose 
high-wrought tragedies and novels 
reflect the excitement of the time. 

JKeP* 44 The wisdom and extravagance 
of the age united in one stream. The 
masterly criticisms of Lessing, the enthu¬ 
siasm for Shakespeare, the mania for Os- , 
sian and the Northern mythology, the re- < 
rival of ballad literature and parodies of 
Kousseau, all worked in one rebellious 
current against established authority. 
There was one universal shout for 4 na¬ 
ture.’ With the young, nature seemed 
a compound of volcanoes and moonlight. 
To be insurgent and sentimental, explo¬ 
sive and lachrymose, were the true signs 
of genius.” Lewes. 

‘‘Great indeed was the woe and 
fury of these Power-men [ Kraft manner]. 
Beauty to their mind seemed synonymous 
with strength. All passion were poetical, 
so it were but fierce enough. Their head 
moral virtue was Pride; their beau ideal of 
Manhood was some transcript of Milton's 
Devil. Often they inverted Bolingbroke’s 
plan, and, instead of 4 patronizing Provi¬ 
dence,’ did directly the opposite, raging 
with extreme animation against Fate in 
general, because it enthralled free vir¬ 
tue, and, with clenched hands or sound¬ 
ing shields, hurling defiance towards the 
vault of heaven.” Carlyle. 

Stormy Cape, or Cape of Storms. 
[Port. Cabo TormentosoA The name 
originally given to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 1486, by Bartholomew Diaz, 
the celebrated Portuguese navigator. 
Its present name, for better augury, 
was substituted by King John II. 


Jew Hlrsch, run into for low smuggling 
purposes, hud been a Cajte of alarms, difficult 
to weather; but the continual lee-shore wera 
those French,— with a heavy gale on, and, 
one of the rushes! pilots! Carlyle. 

Strap, Hugh. A simple, generous, 
and faithiul friend and adherent of 
Roderick Random, in Smollett’s ac¬ 
count of the adventures of that 
notorious personage. See Random, 
Roderick. 

jgSr* *• We believe there are few readers 
who are not disgusted with the miserable 
reward assigned to Strap in the closing 
caapter of the novel. Five hundred 
pounds (scarce the value of the goods he 
had presented to his master) and the 
hand of a reclaimed street-walker, even 
when added to a Highland farm, seem 
but a poor recompense for his faithful 
and disinterested attachment.” 

•Sir W. Scott . 

Streph/on. The name of a shepherd 
in Sir Philip Sidney’s “Arcadia,” in 
love with the beautiful shepherdess 
Urania: used by the poets of a later 
day as the name of any lover. 

Strephmi and Chloe languish ©part; join in 
a rapture; and presently you hear that Chloe 
is crying, and Strephou .lias broken his crook 
across her back. Thackeray. 

Struld'brugs. The name of certain 
wretched inhabitants of Luggnagg, 
described in Swift’s imaginary “Trav¬ 
els ” of Lemuel Gulliver as persons 
who never die. 

Now It came to pass, that, about this time, 
the renowned Wouter Van Twiller, full of 
years and honors, and council-dinners, had 
reached that period of life and faculty which, 
according to the great Gulliver, entities a man 
to admission into the ancient order of Strubrl - 
brugs. IF. Irving. 

Storm— mid--Drang Zeit (stoorm- 
dont-drang tsit). See Storji-axd- 
Stress Period. 

Styles, Tom, alias John a-Styles. 
A fictitious character formerly made 
use of in actions of ejectment, and 
commonly connected with John o' 
Konkes. ” See N oakes, John o’, also 
Doe, John. [Written also Tom a 
Styles, Tom o’ Styles, John 
Styles, and John Stiles.] 

J8Sr" Tn the Middle Ages, the phrase 
John at Style was in common use to de¬ 
note a plebeian : and it still survives in & 
slightly altered form in the saying, 4 Jack 
Noakes and Tom Styles.’ 

Peter Stuy vesant read over this friendly 
epistle with some such, harmony of aspect an 
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we may suppose a crusty Burner reads the 
loving letter or' John Stilts, warning him of an 
action of ejectment- W. Irving. 

I have no connection with the company 
farther than giving them* for a certain fee and 
reward, my poor opinion as a medical man, 
precisely as I may give it any day to Jack 
Noakes or Tom Styles. Dickens. 

He [Doctor Burton, the “ Doctor Slop ” of 
Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy ”] . . . was often 
seen along the Yorkshire bndle-roade, thus 
strangely mounted, hurrying away to assist 
the ladies of Tom o' Styles or John Noakes, 
In their illness. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Stym-phali-An. Birds. See Her¬ 
cules. 

Styx. [Or. 2rc£. from cm/yeTv, to hate.] 
( Or . $ Rom. Myth .1 'I"he principal 
river of the lower world The gods 
held it in such veneration that they 
were accustomed to swear by it, and 
such an oath was inviolable.' 

Subtile Doctor. [Lat. Doctor SubtilisJ] 
A name given to Duns Scotus, a fa¬ 
mous schoolman of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, celebrated 
for his u keenness and versatility in 
detecting invisible distinctions, in 
multiplying hypotheses which dif¬ 
fered from each other only in some 
verbal incidents, in untwisting every 
thought and proposition as by an in¬ 
tellectual prism, in speculating upon 
themes above the reach of human 
knowledge, and in the multiplication 
of ingenious theories without proof 
to sustain them or utility to recom¬ 
mend them.” 

Sucker State. A cant name given, 
in America, to the State of Illinois, 
the inhabitants of which are very 
generally called Suckers, throughout 
the West. The origin of this term 
is said to be as follows: — 

JKg* u The Western prairies are, in 
many places, fall of the holes made by 
the ‘ craw-fish 1 (a fresh-water shell-fish, 
similar in form to the lobster), which de¬ 
scends to the water beneath. In early 
times, when travelers wended their way 
over these immense plains, they very 
prudently provided themselves with a 
long, hollow reed, and, when thirsty, 
thrust it into these natural artesians, 
and thus easily supplied their longings. 
The craw-fish well generally contains pure 
water; and the manner in which the 
traveler drew forth the refreshing ele¬ 
ment gave him the name of 4 Sucker. 1 ” 
Providence Journal 


Sullen, Squire. A brutal husband in 
Rarquhar’s 11 Country Blockhead.” 

Parson Barnabas, Parson Trnlliber, Sir 
Willful Witwould, Sir Francis Wronghead, 
Squire 'Western, Squire Sullen, — such were 
the people who composed the main strength 
of the Tory party for sixty years after the 
Revolution. Macaulay. 

Super Gramm aticam. A name 
sometimes given to Sigismimd(1367~ 
1437), emperor of Germany. 

JBSP* “ At the opening of the Council 
[of Constance, 1414], he k officiated as 
deacon,' actually doing some litanying 
1 with a surplice over him, 1 though Kaiser 
and King of the Romans. But this pas¬ 
sage of his opening speech is what X rec¬ 
ollect best of him there: *■ Right reverend 
Fathers, date oper am, ut ilia nejanda 
schisma eradireturj exclaims Sigisinund, 
intent on having the Bohemian Schism 
well dealt with, which he reckons to be 
of the feminine gender. To which a 
Cardinal mildly _ remarking. w Damme , 
schisma est generis neutrius 5 ( Schisma is 
neuter, your Majesty), Sigisinund loftily 
replies, ’Ego sum Rex Romanies , et super 
gramm aticam /’ (Tam King of the Ro¬ 
mans, and above grammar!)— for which 
reason I call him ia my Note-books Sigis- 
mund Super Gramm aticam, to distin¬ 
guish him in the imbroglio of the Kai¬ 
sers.” Carlyle. 

Surface, Charles. A character in 
Sheridan’s comedy, “ The School for 
Scandal; ” represented as an extrava¬ 
gant rake, but generous, warm-heart¬ 
ed, and fascinating. 

Surface, Joseph. A mean hypocrite, 
in Sheridan’s comedy, “ The School 
for Scandal,” who affects great se¬ 
riousness, gravity, and sentimental¬ 
ity. 

Surtur (soor'toor). ( Scand. Myth.) A 
formidable giant, who, with* dames 
collected from Muspelheim, is to set 
fire to the universe at Ragnarbk. 
See Ragnarok. 

Surya (soofre-i). {Hindu Myth.) The 
god of the sun. 

Swan, The Mantuan. See Mantu- 
an Swan. 

Swam of Avon, Sweet. A name 
conferred upon Shakespeare by Ben 
Jonson, in some well-known com¬ 
mendatory verses originally prefixed 
to the second folio edition of Shake¬ 
speare’s works, printed in 1632. 
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Swan of C&m-brai' (or kc n/ br&'. 62). 
A name bestowed, on account of 
the graces of his style, upon Fenelon 
(1651-1715), Archbishop of Cambrai, 
and a writer of fervid eloquence. 

Swan of Lichfield. A title given to 
Miss Anna Seward (1747-18J9), an 
English poetess of some distinction. 

Swan of P&d'u-S. A name given to 
Count Francesco Algarotti (1712- 
1764), a native of Venice, a man of 
much information and taste, and, in 
his day, an esteemed writer. 

4®=* t * His respectable books on the op¬ 
era and other topics are now all forgotten, 
and crave not to be mentioned.” Cany it. 

Swan of the Me-an'der. A name 
applied to Homer, on account of the 
harmony of his verse, and on the 
supposition that he was a native of 
Asia Minor, of which the Meander is 
one of the chief rivers. 

Swedish Nightingale. A name pop¬ 
ularly given to Jenny Lind (Madame 
Goldschmidt, b. 1821), a native of 
Stockholm, and one of the most cele¬ 
brated of female vocalists. 

Sweet Singer of Israel. A title ap¬ 
plied to King David. See Royal 
Psalmist. 

Sweet Singer of the Temple. A 
name often applied to George Her¬ 
bert (1593-163-35, author of “The 
Temple: Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations,” and one of the most 
charming and gifted, though quaint* 
poets of England. 

Swer'gS. (Hindu Myth.) A terrestrial 
paradise situated on the summit of 
Mount Meru (q. r.}; the delightful 
abode of Indra, and a place of fre¬ 
quent resort for the other gods- 

Swing. A fictitious and much-dread¬ 
ed name signed to incendiary threats 
in the rural districts of England, 
about fifty years ago. 

Swiv'el-ler, Dick. A careless, light¬ 
headed fellow in Dickens's novel of 
the 41 Old Curiosity Shop,” whose 
flowery orations arid absurdities of 
quotation provoke laughter, but 
whose real kindness of heart enlists 
sympathy. 


Sword of God. A surname of Kha- 
led, the conqueror of Syria between 
the years 632 and 638. He was so 
called by Mohammed. 

Swordsman, The Handsome. See 
Handsome Swordsman. 

Syc'o-rax. A foul witch mentioned, 
in Shakespeare’s “ Tempest,” as the 
dam of Pro>pero’s slave, Caliban. 

Joining, however, the various merits of these 
authors j_Wyeherky, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, 
Congreve], as belonging to this period, they 
form a galaxy of comic talent scarcely to lie 
matched m any other age or country, and 
■which is only obscured by those foul and im¬ 
pure mists which their j>ens, like the raven 
wings of tiycorax, had brushed from fern and 
bog. Sir }V. Scott. 

If you had told S>/coraa that her son Cali¬ 
ban was as handsome as Apollo, she would 
have been pleased, witch as she was. 

Thackeray. 

Sylvanus. See Silvaxus. 

Symmes’s Hole. An enormous open¬ 
ing imagined by Captain John Cleve 
Symmes (d. 1829}, a visionary Amer¬ 
ican theorizer, to exist in the crust 
of the earth at 82° north latitude. 
Through this opening, he thought a 
descent might be made into the inte¬ 
rior of the globe, which he supposed 
to be peopled with plants and ani¬ 
mals, and to be lighted by two small 
subterranean planets, — named Pluto 
and Proserpine, — which diffused a 
mild radiance. According to Hum¬ 
boldt, Captain Symmes publicly and 
repeatedly invited Sir Humphry’Davy 
and himself to explore this under¬ 
world. 

jfcg* It is stated by the same authority, 
that similar fantastic notions were enter¬ 
tained by the celebrated astronomer Hal¬ 
ley, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and by the learned Norwegian 
satirist and dramatist Holberg, in the 
eighteenth century. 

Sym-pleg'a-d§s. [Gr. Xv/xwAijyaSec, 
the justling rocks.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) Two huge floating_ rocks in 
the Euxine Sea, which at times were 
driven together by the winds, and 
crushed all that came between them. 
The 11 Argo,” however, succeeded in 
passing through in safety, losing only 
a portion of her stem; and the isl¬ 
ands thenceforth became fixed. See 
Argo. 
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Syntax, Doctor. See Doctor SYN¬ 
TAX. 

Sy'phax- One of the dramatis per¬ 
sonas in Addison’s tragedy of “ Cato.’' 

Waverley . . . could not help bursting out 
a-laughirig, as he checked the propensity to 
exclaim, with Syphcix, — 


“ Cato’s a proper jierson to intrust 
A love-tale with 1 ’’ Sir \Y. Scott, 

Sy'riix (9). [Gr. 25p«.-y£-] (Gr, if 
Mom. Myth-) A nymph beloved by- 
Pan, and changed at her own re¬ 
quest into a reed, of which Pan then 
made his flute. 
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T&Fff. A sobriquet for a Welshman, 
or for the Welsh collectively. The 
word is a Welsh mispronunciation of 
I) tvy, a diminutive of Dai'bl, one of 
the most common of Welsh names. 

Tailors of Tooley Street, The 
Three. See Three Tailors of 
Tooley Street. 

Tal'bSt, Lying Dick. A nickname 
given to the celebrated Irish Jaco¬ 
bite, Tyrconnel, who tilled the high¬ 
est offices in Ireland during the last 
period of the rule of James II. and 
the early period of William III. 

Talking Bird, Singing Tree, and 
Yellow Water. See Parizade. 

Friedrieh is loyally glad over his T oltaire; 
eager in all ways to'content him, make him 
happy, and keep him here, as the Talking 
Bird, the Singing Tree, and the Golden Water 
of Intelligent mankind; the glory of one’s own 
court, and the envy of the world. Carlyle . 

Talus. [£?r. TdA&>?.] A brazen man 
made by Vulcan for Minos, to guard 
the island of Crete. Spenser, in the 
u Faery Queen,” represents him as an 
attendant upon Artegal, and as run¬ 
ning continually round tha island of 
Crete, administering warning and cor¬ 
rection to offenders by flooring them 
with an iron flail. His invulnerable 
frame, resistless strength.and passion¬ 
less nature, typify the power which 
executes the decrees of justice and the 
mandates of magistrates. 

Thev [the Puritans] went through the 
world like Sir ArtegaFs iron man, Talus, with 
his flail, crushing and tramping down op- 

g ressors, mingling with human beings, but 
aving neither part nor lot in human infirm¬ 
ities ; insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and 
to pain; not to be pierced by any weapon,not 
to be withstood by any barrier. Macaulay. 

Taivi (tai'veab A nom de plume as¬ 
sumed by Mrs. Robinson, — wife of 
Dr. Edward Robinson, — a well- 
known authoress of the pre^nt day, 
born in Germany; formed from the 
initials of her maiden name, Therese 
Albertilie Louise ton Jakob. 
Tammany, St. See St. Tammany. 

Tam of the Cowgate. A sobriquet 
given to Sir Thomas Hamilton (d. 


1563), one of the ablest and most 
learned of Scotch lawyers. 

Tam'o-rlL Queen of the Goths, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘“Titus Andronicus.” 

T an n ha user, Sir (tan'hoi-zer, 38). 
[Ger. Hitler Tannhauser.] A famous 
legendary hero of Germany, and the 
subject of an ancient ballad of the 
same name. The noble Tannhauser 
is a knight devoted to valorous ad¬ 
ventures and to beautiful women. 
In Mantua, he wins the affection of 
a lovely lady, Lisaura, and of a 
learned philosopher, Hilario, with 
whom he converses frequently upon 
supernatural subjects. Enchanted 
by the marvelous tales related to him 
by his preceptor, he wishes for noth¬ 
ing less than to participate in the 
love of some beauteous elementary 
spirit, who shall, for his sake, assume 
the form of mortal woman. Hilario 
promises him that he shall kiss even 
Venus herself, the queen of love and 
of lovers, if he will have courage to 
venture upon the Yenusberg. The 
infatuated Tannhauser sets forth and 
ascends the mountain, upon hearing 
of which Lisaura plunges a dagger 
into her heart. Long does Tannhau¬ 
ser tarry among the delicious en¬ 
chantments of the Yenusberg; but, 
at last, moved to repentance, he asks 
and obtains permission to depart. 
He hastens to Mantua, weeps over 
the grave of his gentle Lisaura, and 
thence proceeds to Rome, where he 
makes public confession of his sins to 
Pope Urban. The pope refuses him 
absolution, saying he can no more be 
pardoned than the dry wand which 
he holds can bud forth and bear 
gTeen leaves. Tannhauser, driven to 
despair, flees from Rome, and vainly 
seeks his former preceptor, Hilario. 
At this juncture, Venus appears be¬ 
fore him, and, with seductive smiles, 
lures him back to the mountain, there 
to remain until the day of judgment. 
Meanwhile, at Rome the dry wand 
has sprouted and borne green leaves. 
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Urban, alarmed at this miracle, sends 
messengers in search of the unhappy 
knight; but he is nowhere to be found. 

j&sf This Tannhlu.ser legend is very 
popular in Germany, and is often allud¬ 
ed to by German writers. Tieek, in his 
u PUantasusJ' has made it ttte subject 
of a narrative, and Wagner of a very 
celebrated opera. The name of the 
trusty Eckhardt is frequently joined 
•with that of Tannhluser, as a compan¬ 
ion, and by some they are considered to 
be identical. .See Eckhabdt, The Faith¬ 
ful. 

Tan/ta-Tus. [Gr. TdrraAo?.] ( Gr. cf 
Rum. Myth.) A son of Jupiter, and 
king of Lydia, Phrygia, or Paphla- 
gonia; punished in'the infernal re¬ 
gions with insatiable hunger and 
thirst, and placed up to his chin in 
water, under an overhanging fruit- 
tree; but whenever he attempted to 
drink or eat, the water or lruit re¬ 
treated from his lips. His crime is 
differently stated : the common ac¬ 
count is, that, to test the omniscience 
of the gods, he served up the limbs 
of his son Pelops (see Pelops) at a 
banquet to which he had invited 
them ; some, however, say that he 
divulged secrets which Jove had 
confidentially communicated to him; 
others allege that he stole nectar and 
ambrosia from the table of the gods, 
and gave them to his friends ^ while 
others again attribute to him inordi¬ 
nate pride, and the possession of too 
great wealth. The punishment of 
Tantalus has passed into a proverb, 
and from it we have derived the 
word tantalize , that is, to hold out 
prospects or hopes which cannot be 
realized. 

Tap'ley, Mark. The body-servant 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, in Dickens’s 
novel of this name; noted for his irre¬ 
pressible jollity, which always showed 
itself most when his affaire were at 
the worst. 

Charles [VET. of France!, who was the Mark 
TapJetf of kings, bore himself with his usual 
jollity under this afflicting news. _ 

Rev. John White. 

Tapper-tit, Simon. An ambitious 
and conceited apprentice in Dickens’s 
novel of “ Barnaby Pudge.” 

TarTS-ms. [Gr. Tapropos] {Gr. tf 


Rom . Myth.) The infernal regions, 
or, according to some, that part of 
them where the impious and guilty 
were punished for their crimes. 

Tar-tufFe' [Fr. Tartufe (taHtlif', 
341] A common nickname fora hyp¬ 
ocritical impostor, or knave, whomes 
the garb of religion to cover his de¬ 
ceit. It is derived from a celebrated 
comedy of the same name by Mo¬ 
liere, in which the hero, a hypocrit¬ 
ical priest, is so called. Some say 
that the character of Tartuffe depicts 
the confessor of Louis XIV., Fere 
La Chaise, whom Moliere once saw 
eating truffles (Fr. iartnfes , It. tar- 
tuji) with great relish. Great oppo¬ 
sition was made to the appearance 
of the play; but at length, in 3667, 
Moliere succeeded in bringing it on 
the stage ; and for three months 
“Tartuffe” was performed uninter¬ 
ruptedly, and with great applause. 
A comedy under the title of *■ Lady 
Tartuffe ” has been brought out in 
Paris with success by Mme. Delphine 
de Girardin. 

All types of all characters march through 
all fables: tremblers and boasters; victims and 
bullies; dupes and knaves; . . . Tartuffts 
wearing virtuous clothing; lovers and their 
trials, their blindness, their folly and con¬ 
stancy. Thackeray. 

Swiss Pache, on the other hand, sits sleek¬ 
headed, frugal; the wonder of his own alley, 
and even of neighboring ones, for humility 
of mind, and a thought deeper than most 
men’s; sit there, Tartuffe , till wanted! 

Carlyle. 

Tattle. A character in Congreve’s 
comedy, “Love for Love;” repre- 
sented* as a half-witted beau, vain of 
his amours, yet valuing himself for 
his secrecy. 

Teacher of Germany. A name 
often applied to Philip Melanehfhon 
(1497-1560), the celebrated reformer, 
who was so greatly admired as an 
instructor that students flocked to 
him from all parts of Germany, and, 
indeed, from almost eveiy portion of 
Europe. 

Tearless Battle. See Battle, The 
Tearless. 

Tear-sheet, Doll. A strumpet, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare’s “ King 
Henry IV.” 
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Seigneur and shoe-black, duchess and JD oil 
Tear-aheet, flung pell-mell into a heap, ranked 
themselves according to method. Carlyle, 

Tea'zle Lady (te'zl). The heroine 
of Sheridan’s comedy, “ The School 
for Scandal,” and the wife of Sir 
Peter Teazle, an old gentleman who 
marries late in life. She is repre¬ 
sented as being u a lively and inno¬ 
cent, though imprudent, country girl, 
transplanted into the midst of all that 
can bewilder and endanger her, but 
with still enough of the purity of 
rural life about her heart to keep the 
blight of the world from settling upon 
it permanently.” 

Tea'zle, Sir Peter. A character in 
Sheridan's play, “ The School for 
Scandal; 11 husband of Lady Teazle. 

Spite and enmity thinly disguised by senti¬ 
ments as benevolent and noble as those which 
Sir Peter Teazle admired in Mr. Joseph Sur¬ 
face. Macaulay. 

Tel'a-mSn. [Gr. TeAajuuov.] (Or. <f 
Rom. Myth.) An Argonaut, son of 
xEaeus, brother of Peleus, father of 
Ajax and Teueer, and king of Sal- 
amis. He was the first to scale the 
walls of Troy when Hercules took 
that city in the reign of Laomedon. 
He also took part in the famous Calv- 
donian hunt, for a notice of which see 
Meleager. 

Te-lem'S-clrus. [Gr. TijAeptax 05 *] ( 

<f Rom. "Myth.) The only son of 
Ulvsses and Penelope.. After the fall 
of'Troy, he went in quest of his father, 
accompanied by Minerva in the form 
of Mentor. 

Telffer, J amie. The hero of a Scot¬ 
tish ballad which contains a spirited 
account of one of the forays so com¬ 
mon on the border during the reigns 
of Mary and James VI. 

TelTns. {Rom. Myth.) A personifica¬ 
tion of the earth, viewed in relation 
to its productiveness. [Called also 
Terra .] 

Tem'pe. [Gr. Teiunj.] A romantic 
valley between Mount Olympus and 
Mount Ossa, in Greece, through which 
the Peneus escapes into the sea. 

They would have thought, who heard the 
strain. 

They saw, in Tempe's vale, her native 
maids. 


Amidst the festal-sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing. 

Collins. 

Tempest, The. [Fr. La Tempete.] 
A sobriquet conferred, on account of 
his bravery and martial impetuosity, 
upon Andoche Junot (1771-1813), 
one of Napoleon’s generals, who was 
educated tor the law, but in 1792 
enlisted in the army as a volunteer. 

Temple, Laun'ce-lot. A pseudonym 
of John Armstrong (1709-1779), the 
English poet. 

Templeton, Laurence. A pseudo¬ 
nym under which Sir Walter Scott 
published his Ivanhoe,” the work 
being dedicated by Laurence Tem¬ 
pleton to the Rev. i)r. Dryasdust. 

J&S® u There was no desire or wish to 
pass off the supposed Mr. Templeton as 
a real person. But a kind of continua¬ 
tion of * The Tales of my Landlord 1 had 
been recently attempted by a stranger; 
and it was supposed this Dedicatory 
Epistle might pass for some imitation of 
the same kind, and thus putting inquir¬ 
ers upon a false scent, induce them to 
believe they bad before them the work 
of some new candidate for their favor.” 

Sr IV. Scott. 

Te'reus. [Gr. T^peds.] ( Or. <f Rom . 
Myth.) A king of Thrace, husband 
of Progne, whose sister Philomela he 
violated, for which he was changed 
into a hoopoe. 

Termagant. [It. Termgante, Trim - 
gante; Old Fr. Termgant. Ritson 
suggests its derivation from the Lat¬ 
ter, thrice, and raqnre (p. pr. vnyam), 
meaning, in the lower age of Latinity, 
to go or turn round,— a very ancient 
ceremony in magical incantations; 
and he supposes Termagant to be a 
corruption of Tervaqant. just as cor¬ 
morant is a corruption of cmxorant {?), 
and malmsey of mnlvede. Ugo Foscolo 
says: ^'Tnragante, whom the prede¬ 
cessors of Ariosto always couple with 
Apoliino, is really Diana Tnvia , the 
sister of the classical Apollo, whose 
worship, and the lunar sacrifices 
which it demanded, had been always 
preserved amongst the Scythians.” 
According to Panizzi. Trivagante, or 
Termgante, is the Moon, or Diana, 
or Hecate, “ wandering under three 
names.”] An imaginary being, sup¬ 
posed by the crusaders, who com 
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founded Mahometans with pagans, to 
be a Mahometan deity. This imagi¬ 
nary personage was Introduced into 
early English plays and moralities, 
and* was represented as of a most 
violent character, so that a ranting 
actor might always appear to ad¬ 
vantage in it. Hence, Hamlet says 
of one too extravagant, “ I would 
have such a fellow whipped for o’er- 
doing Termagant.” 

Ter'mi-nus (4). (Rom, Myth.) A deity 
who presided over boundaries. His 
worship is said to have been instituted 
by Numa. 

Terp-sieh/o-re. [Gr. Tep^t^pn*] ( Gr. 

Rom. Myth.) One of the Muses; 
the one who presided over dancing. 

T&r'rA (Rom. Myth.) A personifica¬ 
tion of the earth; the same as Ttllus. 

Terror of the World. [Lat. Mttus 
Orhis .] A name given to Attila, 
the famous king of the Huns, by his 
contemporaries. See Scourge of 
God. 

TSr'rj?- Alts. A lawless body in Clare, 
Ireland, who sprang up after the Un¬ 
ion, and committed various outrages. 
Similar societies were “ 1 he Thrash¬ 
ers,” in Connaught, u The Carders ” 
(so called from flaying their victims 
with a wool-card), &c. See Cap¬ 
tain Right and Captain Rock.. 

Te'thys. [Gr. Tsjflwf] (Gr. c f Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Coelus and 
Terra, and the wife of Oceanus, to 
whom she bore the Oeeanids and 
the river-gods. 

Teu'cer. [Gr. Tewcpo*.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) 1. A son of the river-god 
Scamander, and the first king of 
Troy. 

2. A son of Telamon of Salami?, 
and brother of Ajax. He was the 
best archer among the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy. 

But. thought he, I nrwv, like a second Teu- 
cer, discharge my shafts from behind the 
shield of my ally. Sir JF. Scott. 

Tenfelsdrockh, Herr (her toi'fels- 
drhk, 4-3, 46). [Ger., Devil’s dung.] 
An eccentric German professor and 
philosopher, whose imaginary “life 
and opinions ” are given in Carlyle's 


“ Sartor Resartus.” “ The Philosophy 
of Clothes” is represented as forming 
the subject of his speculations. “ To 
look through the Shows of things into 
Things themselves he is led and com¬ 
pelled.” The design of the work is 
the exposure of the illusions and 
shams which hold sway so exten¬ 
sively over the human intellect and 
the social life of man. 

Thaisa. A daughter of Simonides, in 
Shakespeare’s u Pericles.” 

Thal'S-bS. The hero of Southey’s 
poem entitled “Thalaba, the De¬ 
stroyer.” 

Thl-les'tris. [Gr. QdXrjarp^.] (Gr. 
cf Rom. Myth.) A queen of the 
Amazons. 

“A perfect Thalestris ” said the emperor* 
“ I shall take care what offense I give her.” 

Sir JV. Scott. 

Tha-li'a. [Gr. ©<£Ae ta .] ( Gr. <? Rom . 
Myth.) 1. One of the Muses ; the 
Muse of comedy. 

2. One of the* Graces. See Graces. 

Thal'i-ard. A lord of Antioch, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Pericles.” 

Tham'nmz. ( Myth.) The name under 
which the Phoenicians and Syrians 
worshiped Adonis. He was killed 
by a wild boar on Mount Libanus, 
and w r as said to revive and be slain 
again every year. His death hap¬ 
pened on the hanks of a river named 
after him Adonis, which at a certain 
season of the year acquired a reddish 
tinge. By this circumstance his feast 
was regulated. 

Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose Annual wound in Eebnnon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties nil « summer’s day? 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Eon rmrple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. Milton. 

Tham'y'-ris. [Gr. ©ajuvotc.] ( Gr. ef 
Rom. Myth.) A Thracian poet of 
such overweening conceit that he 
boasted he could surpass the Muses 
themselves in song; in consequence 
of which he was deprived of his sight 
and of the power of singing. He was 
therefore represented with a broken 
lyre in his hand. See M.eonides. 

Thaumaste (to'mast', 30, 40, 94). 
The name of a great English scholar 
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in Rabelais 7 celebrated satirical ro¬ 
mance. He went to France to argue 
by signs with Pantagruel, and was 
overcome by Panurge. 

ThAu'mS-trur'gus. A surname given 
to Gregory, a native, and afterward 
bishop, of Neo-Uiesarea, in Cappado¬ 
cia, in the third century, on account 
of the numerous miracles ascribed to 
him by his early and his medieval 
biographers. 

Thau'mS-tur'gus of the West. An 
appellation given to St. Bernard 
(1061-1153) by his admiring dim¬ 
ples. His a.scetie life, solitary studies, 
and stirring eloquence, made him, 
during his lifetime, the oracle of 
Christendom. He became widely 
known in connection with the disas¬ 
trous crusade of 1146, which was 
urged on by his fervid zeal. In¬ 
numerable legions, tired by his burn¬ 
ing words, hurried to the East, almost 
depopulating, in many places, castles, 
towns, and cities. 

Thek'lS ( Ger. pron. tek'la). The 
daughter of Wallenstein, in Schiller’s 
drama of this name. She is an in¬ 
vention of the poet. 

Th61eme (taiam', 31). A name un¬ 
der winch Voltaire has personified 
the will, in his composition entitled 
“ Thdleme and Macare.” 

Thdleme, Abbey of. The name of an 
imaginary establishment in Rabelais’ 
“ Gargantua,” stored with every thing 
which could contribute to earthly 
happiness, and given by Grangousier 
to Friar John, as a recompense for 
his sendees in helping to subject the 
people of Leme. 

jg£§=* u The Abbey of Theleme is the 
very reverse of a Catholic religious house, 
being an edifice consecrated to the high¬ 
est state of worldly civilization. As the 
discipline of Chrgantna represents Ra¬ 
belais 1 notion of a perfect education, so 
may we suppose the manners of the ab¬ 
bey show what he considered to be the 
perfection of polished society. Religions 
hypocrites, pettifogging attorneys, and 
usurers are excluded: gallant ladies and 
gentlemen, and faithful expounders of 
the Scriptures, are invited bv the in¬ 
scription over the gate. The motto of the 
establishment is, ‘ Facey que vuuldrasj 


[Do what thou wilt}; and the whole regu¬ 
lations of the convent are such as to se¬ 
cure a succession of elegant recreations, 
according to the pleasure of the inhab¬ 
itants. 15 For. Qu. Rev. 

Now in this Abbey of Thdleme, 

"Which realized the fairest dream 
That ever dozing ball-frog had. Lowell. 

He appeared less to be supplicating expect¬ 
ed mercies, than thankful for those already 
found, as if . . . saying the “ gratice ” in the 
refectory of the Abbey of Theleme. 

JPutnam's Mag. 

Tbe'mis. [Gr. ©e'jui?.] ( Gr. tf Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of justice, a 
daughter of Ccelus and Terra. She 
was also a prophetic divinity. 

Against these Bailliages, against this Ple¬ 
nary Court, exasperated Themis every where 
shows face of battle. Carlyle. 

Theodoras (the'o-do'rus, 9; Fr. 
jyron. tl'o'do'riiss' 192). The name 
of a physician, in Rabelais’ romance 
of “ Gargantua.” At the request of 
Ponocrates, Gargantua’s tutor, he un¬ 
dertook to cure the latter of his vi¬ 
cious manner of living, and accord¬ 
ingly purged him canonically with 
Antlcyrian hellebore, by whidi medi¬ 
cine he cleared out all the foulness 
and perverse habit of his brain, so 
that he became a man of great honor, 
sense, courage, and piety. 

Ther-si'tSs. [Gr. eepm'nj*.] ( Gr. § 
Rom. Myth.) The ugliest and most 
scurrilous of the Greeks before Troy. 
He spared, in his revilings, neither 
prince nor chief, hut directed his 
abuse principally against Achilles and 
Ulysses. He was slain by Achilles 
for deriding his grief for Penthesilea. 
The name is often used to denote a 
calumniator. Shakespeare introduces 
him in his play of u Troilus and 
Cressida,” exhibiting him as a sar¬ 
castic humorist who lays open the 
foibles of those about him with con¬ 
summate address. 

In the midst of this chucMe of self-gratula- 
taon. some figure goes by, which Therrites too 
can love ana admire. Emerson. 

The'se&s (28). [Gr. e-qc-ok.] 1. {Gr. 
<f Rom.Myth.) A son of JLgeus, and 
king of Athens, who, next to Hercu¬ 
les, was the most celebrated of the 
heroes of antiquity. He vanquished 
the Centaurs, slew the Minotaur, and 
escaped from the labyrinth of Crete by 
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means of a clew of thread given him 
by Ariadne. He was further distin¬ 
guished for his friendship for Pirith- 
ous. See A biadxe, Hippolytus, 
and Pikithous. 

2 . Duke of Athens; a character in 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Xight’s 
Dream.” 

Thes'ty-lis. [Gr. ©eVrvXt?.] A female 
slave mentioned in one of the idyls 
of Theocritus; hence, any rustic 
maiden. 

And then in haste her bower she leaves 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves. 

Milton. 

The'tis. [Gr. ©eYi?.] ( Gr. tf Rom. 
Myth.) A sea-nymph, daughter of 
Xereus and Doris,” wife of Peleus, and 
mother of Achillas. 

Theuerdamk (toi'er-dank). [Ger., 
dear thanks.] A sobriquet of Maxi¬ 
milian I., emperor of Germany (1459- 
1519); also the title of a “German 
poem first printed at Xurnberg in 
1517. 


rants of Athens, who, on the termi¬ 
nation of the Peloponnesian war, re¬ 
ceived the sway over that city from 
the Spartan Lysander, is purely im¬ 
aginary. Even the numbers do not 
correspond; and the Larin historian is 
forced to include the names of wom¬ 
en and children, and many doubtful 
names, to complete the parallel. 

JQ £gr~ The following list comprises all 
•who have been mentioned by different 
authors: — 


Cecrops. 

Antoninus. 

Cvriades. 

Postum us, father and 
son. 

Ltelianus, or Lollia- 
nus. 

Marius. 

Vietorinus, father 
and son. 

Victoria, or Victori¬ 
na. 

Tetricus, father and 
son. 

Ingenuus. 

Regolianus. 

Aureolus. 

TrebellLinus. 


Macrianus, father and 
son; and 

Quietus, another son. 
Balista. 

Odenathus. 

Herodes, liis son. 
llerenniauus, > 
Tlmolaus, S?™® 
Vabalathug, $ b0aB * 
Mseonius. 

Zenobia. 

Piso. 

Valens. 

iEmiUantis. 

Saturn inns. 

Celsus. 

Firinus. 


Third Founder of Borne. A title 

S 'vep. to the Roman general Caius 
arias, on account of his repeated 
triumphs over the public enemies of 
his country, particularly for his suc¬ 
cessful conduct of the Jugurthine war, 
and for his decisive victories over the 
combined forces of the Arabrones and 
Teutones, near Aquae Sextice (Aix), 
in 102 b. c., and over the Cimbri, on 
the plain of Vereellsa (Vercelli), in 
101 . 

Thirty Tyrants, The. (Rom. Hist.) 
A fanciful .designation given to a 
number of adventurers, who, after the 
defeat and captivity of Valerian, and 
during the reign of his weak succes¬ 
sor, Gallienus (A. i>. 280-267), aspired 
to the throne, and by their contests 
threatened to produce a complete 
dissolution of rbe empire. The name 
was first applied to them by Trebei- 
lius Pollio, one of the writers of the 
Augustan Chronicle, who has given 
the biographies of the different usurp¬ 
ers. The analogy between these ad¬ 
venturers, who sprang up suddenly, 
without concert or sympathy, in di¬ 
verse quarters of tbe world, each 
struggling to obtain supreme domin¬ 
ion for himself, and the Thirty Ty¬ 


TMrty Years’ War. (Ger. Hist.) A 
collective name given to a series of 
wars between the Protestants and 
the Catholics in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It began with 
an insurrection of the Bohemians, in 
1618, and ended with the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, spreading from 
one end of Germany to the other, and 
leaving the country one wide scene 
of desolation and disorder. The house 
of Austria was at the head of the 
Catholic party, while the. chief sup¬ 
port of the Protestants was Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

ThigHoe. [Gr. © 10 - 817 -] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Jfifth.) A beautiful maiden of Bab¬ 
ylon, beloved bv Pyramus. They 
lived in adjoining houses, and, as 
their parents would not let them mar¬ 
ry, they contrived to communicate 
through an opening in a wall. Once 
they agreed to meet at the tomb of 
Ninus. Thisbe was first on the spot, 
but, seeing a lioness, she became 
frightened, and ran off, dropping in 
her haste a garment, which the lioness 
found and soiled with blood. When 
Pyramus arrived and saw it, he imag¬ 
ined that Thisbe was killed, and so 
made away with himself; while she, 
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gaining courage, after a time returned, 
and, finding his dead body, likewise 
killed herself. Shakespeare has bur¬ 
lesqued the story of Fy ramus and 
Thisbe in the Interlude in his Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream.” 

The wall he sets ’twixt Flame and Air 

(Like that which barred young Thiifoe’s 
bliss). 

Through whose small holes this dangerous 
pair 

May see each other, but not kiss. 

T. Moore (on JJacy's Safety-lamp). 

Thomas the .Rhymer. The name 
under which Thomas Learmont, of 
Erciidouiie, a Scotchman,— born dur¬ 
ing the reign of Alexander III., and 
living in the days of Wallace,—is 
generally and best known. 

4®* “ This personage, the Merlin of 
Scotland, and to whom some of the ad¬ 
ventures which the British bards as¬ 
signed to Merlin Galedonius, or The Wild, 
have been transferred by tradition, was, 
as is well known, a magician, as well as a 
poet and prophet. He is alleged still to 
live in the land of Fairy, and is expected 
to return at some great convulsion of 
society, in which he is to act a distin¬ 
guished part, — a tradition common to all 
nations, as the belief of the Mahommedans 
respecting their twelfth Imaum demon¬ 
strates.” Sir IV. Scott. 


Tho'pSs, Sir. The hero of the “ Rime 
of Sir Thopas,” one of Chaucer’s 
ik Canterbury Tales,” containing an 
account of the adventures of a knight- 
errant, and his wanderings in search 
of the queen of Faeiy. [Written 
also, erroneously, Topaz.] 

Bad ns Sir Trmaz , or Squire Quarles, — 
Matthew did for the nonce reply,— 

At emblem or device am L Prior. 

Thor. [Old FTorse TTmrr, contracted 
from Thmnr , Old Saxon Thunar , 
A.-S. Thunnr , Old High Ger. Do- 
nnr: all from the same root as thun¬ 
der.] (Sound. Myth.) A son of Odin 
and Frigga; the god of war, and 
in that capacity the defender of the 
gods against the frequent attacks of 
the Giants. He drives a golden char¬ 
iot drawn by two white he-goats, 
and, when it rolls along the heavens, 
it causes thunder and lightning. 
His principal weapon, and that on 
which much of his power depends, Js 
a mace or hammer called Mjblnir. 
He has also a famous belt, which, 


when on him, doubles his strength, 
and a pair of steel gauntlets, which 
are of great use to him, as Mjblnir is 
almost always red - hot. The fifth 
day was sacred to this god, and hence 
it was called Thor’s day, out Thurs¬ 
day. See Mjolnib. 

Thom'hill, Sir William, or Squire, 
bee Bukchell, Mr. 

This worthy citizen abused the aristocracy 
much on the waine principle at> the fair Oliv¬ 
ia depreciated Squire Thornhill; — he had a 
sneaking affection for what he abused. 

Sir E. liulwer Lylton. 

Thorough. An expressive name given 
by the Earl of Strafford (Thomas 
Wentworth), one of the privy coun¬ 
cilors of King Charles 1., to a vast 
and celebrated scheme projected by 
himself, and designed to make the 
government of England an absolute 
or despotic monarchy. 

Thorough Doctor. [Lat., Doctor 
Fundaim.] An honorary appellation 
conferred upon William Yarn), an 
English Minorite and scholastic phi¬ 
losopher of the last half of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

Thoth. ( Egypt. Myth.) The god of 
eloquence, and the supposed invent¬ 
or of writing and philosophy; rep¬ 
resented as having the body of a 
man, and the head of a lamb or ibis. 
He corresponds to the Mercury of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Thoughtless, Miss Betsey. The 
heroine of a novel of the same name 
by Mrs. Hevwood (1696-17581, sup- 

E d to have suggested the plan of 
; Burney’s u Evelina.” She is 
represented as a virtuous, sensible, 
and amiable young lady, but heed¬ 
less of ceremony, ignorant of eti¬ 
quette, and without experience of the 
manners of the world. She is con¬ 
sequently led into many awkward 
situations, most mortifying to her 
vanity, bv which the delicacy of an 
amiable and devoted lover is at length 
alarmed, and his affections almost for 
ever alienated. 

Thra'so. [Lat.; Gr. floavwv. a brag¬ 
gart, from flpeurvv, bold, over-bold.] 
The name of a swaggering captain 
in Terence’s u Eunuch.” From this 
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name is derived the adjective thra~ 
' sonical. 

Three Oalendars. Three sons of 
kings, disguised as begging dervises, 
who are the subject of tales in the 
“■Arabian Eights’ Entertainments.” 

Jeanie went on opening doors, like the 
second. Calendar wanting an eye, in the castle 
of the hundred obliging damsel*, until, like 
the said prince-errant, she came to a stable. 

Sir ff. Scott. 

Three-fingered Jack. The nick¬ 
name popularly given to a famous 
negro robber, who was the terror of 
Jamaica in 1780. He was hunted 
down and killed in 1781. 

Three Kings of Cologne. See Co- 

log ne, The Three Kings of. 

Three Tailors of Tooley Street. 
Three characters said by Canning 
to have held a meeting for redress 
of popular grievances, and to have 
addressed a petition to the house of 
commons, beginning, u ITe, the peo¬ 
ple of England.” Tooley Street is 
m London, in the parliamentary bor¬ 
ough of Southwark. 

What a queer fish Mr. Taylor must have 
been! Where is he bow ? Why, he (your 
servant) is Taylor—Jeremy Taylor—Tom 
Taylor— Taylorthe Water-Poet — Billy Tay¬ 
lor— the Three Tailors of Tooley Street — — ; 
and—he is asleep 1 Sala. 

Thresher, Captain. The feigned 
leader of a body of lawless persons 
meeting as confederates, who attack¬ 
ed the collectors of tithes anti their 
underlings in Ireland about the year 
3806, in consequence of the exactions 
of the latter in the counties of Mavo, 
Sligo, Leitrim, and part of Roscom¬ 
mon. Their threats and warnings 
were signed Captain Thresher. 

Thrym. {Scarnl Myth.) A giant 
who fell in love with Frevja,and stole 
Thor’s hammer, hoping to receive her 
hand as a reward for returning it. 
See Mjolnir. 

Thumb, Tom. |Tr. Le Petit Pnucet , 
tier. Daumling.] The name of a di¬ 
minutive personage celebrated in the 
legendary literature of England. He 
is said to have been buried at Lin¬ 
coln, where a little blue flag-stone was 
long shown as his monument, which, 
however, has been displaced and lost. 


J6Sgp In the Bodleian Library there is % 
work bearing: the following title : 44 Tom 
Thumb his life and death : wherin is de¬ 
clared many uiaruailous acts of man¬ 
hood, full of wonder and strange merri¬ 
ments. Which little knight lived in 
King Arthur’s time, and famous in the 
Court of Great Brittaine. London: 
printed for John Wright, 1630.” It be¬ 
gins thus: — 

“ In Arthur’s court Tom Tftumbe did line, 

A man of mickle might. 

The best of all the Table Round, 

And eke a doughty knight. 

“ His stature but an inch in height. 

Or quarter of a span 
Then thinke you not this little knight 
"Was prou’d a valiant man? n 

jggp u As to Tom Thumb, he owes his 
Christian name, most probably, to the 
spirit of reduplication. Some Teuton, or, 
it may he, some still remoter fancy, had 
imagined the manikin, called, from his 
proportions, Daumling, the diminutive 
of Dawn, the same word as our thumb ; 
while the Scots got him as Tamlane. and, 
though forgetting his fairy proportions, 
sent him to Elfland, and rescued him 
thence just in time to avoid being made 
the 4 Teind to hell.’ As Daumling, he 
rode in the horse's ear, ami, reduplicated 
into Tom Thumb, came to England, and 
was placed at Arthur’s court, as the true 
land of Romance ; then in France, where 
little Gauls sucked their Latiu pollex as 
their ponce, he got called 4 Le Petit Pou- 
cet,’ and was sent to the cave of an ogre, 
or orco , — a monster (most likely a cuttle¬ 
fish). — straight from the Mediterranean, 
and there peiformed his treacherous, but 
justifiable, substitution of his brother’s 
night caps for the infant ogresses’ crowns, 
and so came to England as Hop-o'-my- 
Thuinb, too often confounded with the 
true Tom Thumb.” Yonge. 

j gSg 5 - w On ballad authority we learn 
that 4 Tom a h n was aScocttosman born.’ 
Now . . . Tom-a lin, otherwise Tamlane, 
is no other than Tom Thumb himself, who 
was originally a dwarf, or dwergar, of 
Scandinavian descent, being the Thaum- 
lin. ?. e. Little Thumb, of the Northmen. 
Drayton, who introduces both these he¬ 
roes in his 4 Nymphidia,’seems to have 
suspected their identity. . . . The prose 
history of Tom Thumb is manufactured 
from the ballad: and by the introduction 
of the fairy queen at his birth, and cer¬ 
tain poetical touches which it yet exhib¬ 
its, we are led to suppose that it is a rifac- 
cinmento of an earlier and better origi¬ 
nal.” Qu. Rev. 

Thunderbolt of Italy. A sobriquet 
or surname given to Gaston de Eoix 
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(1489-1512), nephew of Louis XII. ] 
of France, and commander of the 
French armies in Italy, where he 
gained a series of brilliant victories, 1 
and distinguished himself by the ce¬ 
lerity of his movements. 

Thunderer, The. A popular appel¬ 
lation of the London “Times; 1 ' — 
originally given to it on account of 
the powerful articles contributed to 
its columns by the editor, Edward 
Sterling. 

Thundering Legion. [Lat- Legw 
Fulminntrhc. ] A name given to a 
Roman legion, A. n. 179, from the 
pra\ ers of some Christians in it hav¬ 
ing been followed, it is said, by a 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
which not only enabled them to re¬ 
lieve their thirst, which had been ex¬ 
cessive, but tended greatly to dis¬ 
comfit the Marcomanni, the" invading 
enemy. 

JKP This legend has been the subject 
of considerable controversy ; and, though 
there would appear to have been some 
foundation for the storv, it is certain 
that tne name Thundering legion *’ 
existed long before the date when ifc is 
said to have originated. 

Tlm'ri-^ (9). A foolish rival to Val¬ 
entine, in Shakespeare’s “ Two Gen¬ 
tlemen of Verona.” 

TLwaAkum. A famous character in 
Fielding’s novel, “The History of 
Tom Jones, a Foundling.” 

While the world was resounding with the 
noise of a disputatious philosophy, the Baco¬ 
nian school, like All worthy, seated between 
Square and Thtcackwn. preserved a calm 
neutrality, half scornful, half benevolent, and, 
content with adding to the sum of pnaetic \l 
good, left the war of words to those who liked 
it. Macaulay. 

Thy-es'tes. [Gr. ©vetm^.] ( Gr. tf 
Mom. Myth.) A son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, and brother of Atreus, 
•with whose wife he committed adul- | 
tery. In requital of this act, Atreus 
invited his brother to a feast, at which 
he made him ignorantly eat the flesh 
of his own son. Thyestes consulted 
an oracle, to learn how he might 
avenge himself; and having been told 
that his offspring by his own daugh¬ 
ter should avenge him, he begot by 
her "Egisthus, who afterward slew 
Atreus. 


A natural repast; in ordinary times, % 
harmless one now, fetal as that of Thyestes. 

Carlyle. 

Thyr'sis (4). [Gr. 0vpw.] The name 
of a herdsman in Theocritus; also, a 
shepherd mentioned in Virgil’s sev¬ 
enth Eclogue, who has a poetical con¬ 
test with Corydou; hence, in modem 
poetry, any shepherd or rustic. 

H ird by, a cottage chimney smokes 
.From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydou and Thyrsi*, met, 

Are at their savory dinner set. Milton. 

Tibbs, Beau. See Beau Tibbs. 

Tib'art. Sir. A name given to the 
cat* in the old romance of 4 * Renard 
the Fox.” See Renard. 

Tickler, Timothy. One of the inter¬ 
locutors in Wilson’s u Nodes Am- 
brosianse;” an idealized portrait of 
an Edinburgh lawyer named Robert 
Sym (1750-1844). 

Tiddler, Tom. A personage well 
known among children from the 
game of u Tom Tiddler’s ground.” 
One of Dickens’s minor tales is enti¬ 
tled ** Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” 

Tiddy-doll. A nickname given to 
Richard Grenville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 
his time. 

Tn'bu-ri'nS. [Latinized from the 
Eng. Tilbury.'] A character in Sher¬ 
idan’s play, “ The Critic,” whose 
love-lorn ravings constitute the acme 
of burlesque tragedy. She is the 
daughter of the governor of Tilbuiy 
Fort. 

An oyster may be crossed in love, says the 
gentle * TiTntrina , — and a drover m v *v be 
touched on a point of honor, says the Chron¬ 
icler of the Conongrate. Sir TV. Scott. 

Like Tilbnrma in the play, thev [Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s heroines] are ‘‘inconsolable to the 
minuet in Ariadne.” Dunlop. 

TiEbn-ry Fort, Governor of- A 
character in Mr. Puffs tragedy of 
u The Spanish Armada,” in Sheri¬ 
dan’s dramatic piece entitled u The 
Critic;” “a plain matter-of-fact 
man; that’s his character.” 

Though the parliamentary major stood 
firm, the father, as in the case of the Governor 
of TiThmy/, was softened, and ho agreed that 
hts friends should accept a eomp’-omhe. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Tim'd-Sis. The name of a character in 
Spenser’s “ Faery Queen,” intended 
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to represent the spirit of chivalrous 
honor and generosity. 

4ST* The affection of Timias for Bel- 
phcebe is allowed, on all hands, to allude 
to Sir Walter Raleigh's pretended admi¬ 
ration of Queen Elizabeth; and his dis¬ 
grace, on account of a less platonic in¬ 
trigue with the daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, together with his restora¬ 
tion to favor, are plainly pointed out in 
the subsequent events. But no commen¬ 
tator has noticed the beautiful insinua¬ 
tion by which the poet points out tae er¬ 
ror of his friend, and of his friend’s wife. 
Timias finds Amoret in the arms of Cor- 
flambo, or sensual passion: he combats 
the monster unsuccessfully, and wounds 
the lady in his arms.” Sir IV . Scott. 

Ti'mon. [Gr. Tiptop.] An Athenian 
who lived in the time of the Pelopon- 
ne,sian war, noted as an u enemy to 
mankind.” He is mentioned by Plu¬ 
tarch, Lucian, Aristophanes, and other 
Greek writers, but is best known to 
English readers as the misanthropical 
hero of Shakespeare’s “ Tiinon of 
Athens.” 

4®=* u The story [in Shakespeare] is 
treated in a very simple manner . . . : — 
in the first act.' the j<n ous life of Tiinon, 
his noble and hospitable extravagance, and 
the throng of every description of suitors 
to him ; in the second and third acts, his 
embarrassment, and the trial which he is 
thereby reduced to make of his supposed 
friends, who all desert him in the hour 
of need; in the fourth and fifth acts, 
Timon's flight to the woods, his misan¬ 
thropical melancholy, and his death.” 

Schlegef Trans. 

When he [Horace Walpole] talked misnn- 
ihropy, he out-Timoned Timon. Macaulay . 

tTin-cla'ri-an Doctor, The Great 
(9). A title assumed by William 
Mitchell, a white-iron smith, or tin¬ 
plate worker, of Edinburgh, who pub¬ 
lished many indescribable books and 
broadsides ‘there and in Glasgow at 
the beginning of the last century. 

The reason why I call myself Tin- 
clarion Doctor quoth he, u is be¬ 
cause I am a Tinklar, and cures old 
Pans and Lantrims.” His great work, 
the “ Tinkler’s Testament,” was dedi¬ 
cated to Queen Anne. 

Kn-tag'el. A strong and magnifi¬ 
cent castle situated on the coast of 
Cornwall; said to have been in part 

- the work of giants. It is renowned 


TIE 

in romance as the birthplace of King 
Arthur, and the residence of King 
Mark and Queen Isolde. Its walls 
were washed by the sea, and imme¬ 
diately below it were extensive and 
beautiful meadows, forests abounding 
with game, and rivers filled with fish. 
According to Dunlop, some vestiges 
of this castle still remain. [Written 
also Tintaggel and Tin tadiel.] 

Tin'to, Dick. 1. The name of a poor 
artist in Scott’s novels, “ The Bride 
of Lammermoor” and ”St. Konan’s 
Well.” 

2. A pseudonym adopted by Frank 
Boott Goodrich (b. 1820), a popular 
American author. 

Trp'pe-eS-nde'. A sobriquet con¬ 
ferred upon General William Henry 
Harrison, afterward^ president of the 
United States, during the political 
canvass which preceded his election, 
on account of the victory gained by 
him over the Indians in the battle 
which took place on the 6th of No¬ 
vember, 3811, at the junction of the 
Tippecanoe and Wabash Bivers. 

Ti-rante' the White. The hero of a 
fine old romance of chivalry, com¬ 
posed and published in the fifteenth 
century. His name is derived partly 
from fins father, and partly from his 
mother, the former being 11 lord of 
the seigniory of Tirania, on the bor¬ 
ders of England,” the latter, Blanca, 
daughter of the Duke of Brittany. 

Ti-re'si-as (231. [Gr. Trtpetriav.] ( Gr. 
cf Rom. Jfyth.) A celebrated blind 
soothsayer of Thebes who lived to a 
great age. He plays a prominent 
part in the mythical history of Greece. 
His blindness is said to have been 
sent upon him for some offense which 
he unintentionally gave to Minerva 
or to Juno, or because he imprudentr- 
Iv revealed to men things which the 
gods did not wish them to know. 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brook* be¬ 
neath . . . 

Nightly I visit; nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equaled, with me in fbte, 

So were I equaled with them in renown,— 
Blind Thnmyris and blind Maennides; 

And Tiresias and Fhineus, prophets old. 

Milton. 

Tirso de Molina (ter'so da mo-leriifi). 
A pseudonym of Gabriel Tellez 
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(1570-1648), a Spanish monk and 
dramatist. His ditf-atmuive, a com¬ 
edy founded on the legend of the 
world-tamo us Don Juan de Tenorio, 
is one of the most remarkable plays 
in the dramatic literature of Spain. 

Tisbina (tez-be'nS). See Phasildo. 

Ti-siph/o-ne. [Gr. TtM>6^.] ( Gr. 

ijr Mom. Myth.) One of the three Fu 
lies*, a minister of the vengeance of 
the gods, who punished the wicked 
in Tartarus. See Fumes. 


tales, essays, and sketches to u Fra¬ 
ser’s Magazine,” all 4k distinguished 
by shrewd observation, exquisite 
style, and the play of keen wit and 
delicate irony over a hard and phil¬ 
osophic meaning.” He afterward 
published se\ eral volumes under the 
same name. He is said to have been 
called Michael Angelo ” by a friend 
who admired his broad shoulders and 
massive head, and to have added 
** Titmarsh ” by way of contrast and 
depredation. 


Ti't&n. [Gr. Trnfr.] ( Gr. Mom. 
Myth.) A son of Ccelus and Terra, 
elder brother of Saturn, and father 
of the Titans, giant deities who at¬ 
tempted to deprive Saturn of the 
sovereignty of heaven, and were, by 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter, the son 
of Saturn, hurled into Tartarus. By 
some poets. Titan is identified with 
Hyperion, Helios, or Sol; but this 
point is involved in obscurity. 

Ti-ta'm-5. (Fairy Myth.) Wife of 
Oberon, and queen of the fairies. 

u The Shakespearian commenta¬ 
tors have not thought fit to inform us 
why the poet designates the fairy queen 
‘Titania.’ It, however, presents no dif¬ 
ficulty. It was the belief of those days 
that the fairies were the same as the clas¬ 
sic nvmphs, the attendants of Diana. ... 
The fairy qneen was, therefore, the same 
as Diana, whom Ovid (* Met.’ Hi. 173) styles 
Titania.” Keigh+ley. 

Her figure, hands, and feet, were formed 
upon a model of exquisite symmetry with the 
size and lightness of her person, so that Ti¬ 
tania herself could scarce have found a more 
fitting representative. Sir W. Scott. 

tit'comb, Timothy Hit'kum). A 
nom depfume adopted by Josiah Gil¬ 
bert Holland (b. 1819), a popular 
American author and journalist. 

Ti-tho'nus. [Gr. Ti&avos.] (Gr. <f 
Mom. Myth.) A son of Laomedon, 
king of Troy. He was so beautiful 
that Aurora became enamored of 
him, and persuaded the gods to make 
him immortal; but, as she forgot to 
ask for eternal youth, he became de¬ 
crepit and ugly, and was therefore 
changed by her into a cicada- 

Tit'marsh, MI'ch&~el An'ge-lo. A : 
pseudonym under which Thackeray, 
for a series of years, contributed i 


Let whosoever is qualified tell forth the 
peculiar experiences of those classes [the 
fashionable classes) in any serious form that 
may be possible; and let what is ridiculous or 
despicable among them live under the terror 
of Michael Angelo 2'itmarsh. Jlas&on. 

| Titmouse, Mr. Tittlebat. The hero 
of Warren’s u Ten Thousand a 
Year; ” a vulgar, ignorant coxcomb 
of the lowest order, a linen-draper’s 
shopman suddenly exalted, through 
the instrumentality of certain rascal¬ 
ly attorneys, who (iiseover a defect in 
a" pedigree, to the third heaven of 
English aristocracy. 

We who have not had the advantage of 
personal observation, supposed “gent.” to be 
fitly given up to the use of those execrable 
animals who are the triumphs of John Leech's 
pencil, and the butts of nis gentlemen,— in 
abort, the Tittlebat Titmice of the English part 
of the British nation. 22. G. White. 

\ Tit'j^-re Tus. Under this name, and 
under those of Muns, Hectors, Scour¬ 
ers, and afterwards Flickers. Hawka- 
bites, and Mohawks, dissolute young 
men, often of the better classes, 
swaggered by night about London, 
towards the latter end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, breaking windows, 
upsetting sedans, beating quiet cit¬ 
izens, and rudely caressing pretty 
women. Several dynasties of these 
tyrants, after the Restoration, accord¬ 
ing to Macaulav. domineered over the 
streets. The Tityre Tus took their 
name from the first, line of the first 
Eclogue of Virgil,— 

M Tltyre. tu patul» xeeubros sub tegmiae 
fiagi.” 

Tit'^-rus. [Gr, TtVupos, a Doric form 
of erdrupoc, a satyr.] A character in 
Virgil’s first Eclogue, borrowed from 
i the Greeks, among whom this was a 
! common shepherd’s name. He is 
i thought to represent Virgil himself. 
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Chaucer is affectionately commemo¬ 
rated under this name In Spenser’s 
“ Shepherd’s Calendar.” 

Heroes and their feats 
Fatigued me, never weary of the pipe 
Of Tityrus, assembling, as he sang, 

The rustic throng beneath his favorite beech. 

Cowper. 

Tit'y-us. [Gr. Tm/o?.] ( Gr. $ Rom. 
Myth.) A famous giant, son of Jupi¬ 
ter and Terra. His body was so vast, 
that it covered nine acres of ground. 

For attempting the chastity of Lato- 
na, or, as some say, of Diana, he was 
punished in the infernal regions by 
having two vultures or serpents kept 
feeding upon his liver, which was 
made to grow again continually. 

Tizona (te-tko'nS, 70). The name of 
a sword of the Cid- See Cn>, The, 
and Colada. 

To'by. The name of a dog in the 
common English puppet-show of 
ik Punch and Judy.” See Punch. 

In some versions of the great 
drama of- Punch,’ there is a small dog, — 
a modern innovation, — supposed to be 
the private property of that gentleman, 
■whose name is always Toby. This Toby 
has been stolen in youth from another 
gentleman, and fraudulently sold to the 
confiding hero, who, having no guile him¬ 
self, has no suspicion that it lurks in 
others; but Toby, entertaining a grate¬ 
ful recollection of his old master, and 
scorning to attach himself to any new 
patrons, not only refuses to smoke a pipe 
at the bidding of Punch, but, to mark 
his old fidelity more strongly, seizes him 
by the nose and wrings the same with 
violence; at which instance of canine at¬ 
tachment the spectators are deeply affect¬ 
ed.” Dickens. 

Toby, Unde. See Uncle Toby. 

Todd, Lau/rie. A poor Scottish nail- 
maker, — the hero of Galt’s novel of 
the same name, founded on the auto¬ 
biography of Grant .Thorburn, — who 
emigrates to America, and, after some 
reverses of fortune, begins the world 
again as a backwoodsman, and once 
more becomes prosperous. 

Tod'ger§, Mrs. M. A character in 
Dickens’s novel of “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; ” the proprietor of a “ Commer¬ 
cial Boarding-House ” in London. 

Tom-a-lin. The same as Tom Thumb. 
See Thumb, Tom. 


TOR 

The name is sometimes written, in 
ignorance of its etymology, Tom-a-Lin¬ 
coln. An old book, formerly very popu¬ 
lar, relates “The most pleasant History 
of Tom-a- Lincoln, that ever renowned 
soldier, the Red Rose Knight, surnamed 
the Boast of Knglaud. showing his hon¬ 
orable victories in foreign countries, 
with his strange fortunes iu Faery Land, 
and how he married the fair Angliterra, 
daughter to Prester John, that renowned 
monarch of the world.” It was written 
by Richard Johnson, and was entered on 
the books of the Stationers’ Company, 
December 24, 1599. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry. An appel¬ 
lation very commonly employed to 
designate a crowd or rabble. 

Tomes, M. (mos'e-b' toftna'). A char¬ 
acter in Moliere’s 44 L’Amour Mede- 
cin.” 

3/1 Tomis liked correctness in medical prac¬ 
tice. Macaulay. 

Tom Long. See Long, Tom. 

Tom Hoddy. A name given to a 
fool, in various parts of England. 

Tom o’ Bedlam. A name given to 
wandering medicants discharged from 
Betklem Hospital on account of in¬ 
curable lunacy, or because their cure 
was doubtful. 

Tooley Street, The Three Tailors 
of. See Three Tailors of Tooley 
Street. 

Toots, Mr. An innocent, honest, and 
warm-hearted creature in Dickens’s 
4 * Dombev and Son,” “ than whom 
there were few better fellows in the 
world.” His favorite saying is, u It’s 
of no consequence.” 

Topaz, Sir. See Thopas, Sir. 

Top'sy. A young slave-girl in Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel, 44 Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
who is made to illustrate the igno¬ 
rance, low moral development, and 
wild humor of the African character, 
as well as its capacity for education. 

The book was not deliberately made: but, 
like Topsy, it “growed.” it. G. White. 

Tonnes, Xiazarillo de (la-tha-reel'vo 
tor'mes, 70, 82). The hero of a 
Spanish novel of the same name, by 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (d. 1575), 
a novel of low life, the first of a class 
well known in Spanish literature un¬ 
der the name of the gusto picaresco, 
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or the style of the rognes, and made 
famous all over the world in the 
brilliant imitation of it, Le Sage’s 
44 Gil Bias.” 

Faithfully executed, [it] would exhibit . . . 
the type of the low-minded, merry-making:, 
vul&ar, and shallow “ Yankee,” the ideal 
Yankee in whom European prejudices find, 

S acefully combined, the attractive traits of a 
ines de Passamonte and a Joseph Surface, a 
Lazarillo de lormes and a Seapin, a Thersites 
and an Autolycus. W. H. Hurlbut. 

Pot'ten-ham in Boots (tot'tn-am). 
A popular toast in Ireland in the t’ear 
1731, during the administration of the 
Duke of Dorset. The government, 
being anxious to free themselves 
from the control of the Irish parlia¬ 
ment, attempted to obtain a grant of 
the supplies for twenty-one years; 
hut they were out-voted"by a majority 
of one. The casting vote was given 
by Mr. C. Tottenham, of New Koss, 
who had come up from the country 
without having had time to change 
his dress, which was considered a 
remarkable breach of etiquette. 
Touchstone. A clown, in Shake¬ 
speare’s u As You Like It.” 

Arlecehino is, . . . in his original concep¬ 
tion, ... a buffoon or clown, whose mouth, 
far from being eternally closed, as amongst 
us, is filled, like that of Touchstone , with quips, 
and cranks, and witty devices, veiy often de¬ 
livered extempore. Sir W. Scott. 

Touchwood, Lady. A character in 
“ The Belle’s Stratagem,” a comedy 
by Mrs. Crowley. 

The Dorimants and the Lad}/ Touchwoods, 
m their own sphere, do not offend my moral 
sense; in feet, they do not appeal to if at all. 

Charles Lamb. 

Touchwood, Pgr'e-grine. A touchy 
old East Indian, who figures in Scott’s 
novel of “ St. Ronan’s Well.” 

That Boswell was a hunter after spiritual 
notabilities, that he loved such and longed to 
be near them, that he first (in old Touchwood 
Auchinleek’s phraseology} “took on with 
Paoli,” and then took on with a schoolmaster, 
that he did all this, and could not help doing 
it, we count a very singular merit. Carlyle. 

Tox, Miss. A grotesque character in 
Dickens’s 44 Dombev and Son;” a 
little, lean old maid, of limited inde¬ 
pendence, and 41 the very pink of gen¬ 
eral propitiation and politeness.” 
Tram, Tom. The hero of an old work 
entitled 44 The Mad Pranks of Tom 
Tram, Son-in-law to Mother Winter; 
whereunto is added his Merry Jests, 


Odd Conceits, and Pleasant Tales; 
very delightful to read.” This work 
was probably written in the seven¬ 
teenth century. It was for a long 
time very popular, and continued to 
be republished until within thirty or 
forty years. 

AIl your wits, that fleer and sham, 
Down from Don (Quixote to Toni Tt am. 

Prior. 

Tranchera (trSn-ka/rS)* [It., from 
the Fr. tranchtr , to cut.] Thejiame 
of a sword of Agricane, which after¬ 
ward came into the possession of 
Brandimart. 

Tra/ni-o. A servant to Lucentio, 
in Shakespeare’s 44 Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Translator General. A title borne 
by Philemon Holland {d. 1636), the 
translator of Livy, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Suetonius, Xenophon, " and other 
Greek and Latin authors. It was 
given to him by Dr. Thomas Fuller, 
in his 44 History of the Worthies of 
England.” 

Trap'bois. A superannuated usurer 
In Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 44 The 
Fortunes of Nigel,” 44 who was be¬ 
lieved, even at his extreme age, to 
understand the plucking of a pigeon 
as well [as], or better than, any man 
of Alsatia.” 

It was as dangerous to have any political 
connection with Newcastle as to buv- and sell 
with old Trapbms. Macaulay. 

Trap'bois, Martha. A cold, decisive, 
masculine woman in Scott's 44 For¬ 
tunes of Nigel.” 

Trav'ers. A retainer of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare’s 44 King Hemy IV.” 

Tre-mont'. The original name of 
Boston, Massachusetts; — given to it 
on account of the three hills on which 
the city was built. [Called also 7W- 
mount, or Trimountain.'] 
jgSif* By many persons erroneously pro¬ 
nounced trem'ont, or tre/mont. 

Trim, Corporal. Uncle Toby’s at¬ 
tendant, in Sterne’s novel, 44 The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gent.; ” distinguished for his fidelity 
and affection, his respectfulness, and 
his volubility. 
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J8S»“ u Trim, instead of being the oppo¬ 
site, is, in his notions, the duplicate of 
Uncle Toby. Every fresh accession of the 
captain's military fever infected the cor¬ 
poral in a like degree; and, indeed, they 
keep up a mutual excitement, which ren¬ 
ders them both more eager m the pursuit 
than either would have been without the 
other. Yet, with an identity of dispo¬ 
sition, the character of me common sol¬ 
dier is nicety discriminated from that of 
the officer. His whole carriage bears 
traces of the drill-yard, which are want 
ing in the superior- Under the name of 
a servant, he is in reality a companion; 
and he is a delightful mixture of famil¬ 
iarity in the essence and the most defer¬ 
ential respect in forms. Of his simplicity 
and humanity, it is enough to say that 
he was worthy to walk behind his mas¬ 
ter.” Etivin. 

Selkirkshire, though it calls the author 
Sheriff, lias not, like the kingdom of Bohemia, 
in Corporal Trim's story, a seaport in its cir¬ 
cuit. Sir IV. Scott. 

Trimmers. A memorable set of poli¬ 
ticians contemptuously so called by 
the two great parties in the time ot‘ 
William III. The chief of this junto 
was Halifax, who assumed the nick¬ 
name as a title of honor, and warmly 
vindicated its dignity, because, as he 
remarked, every thing good ‘ trims * 
between extremes. 

Trmc'u-lo. A jester, in Shakespeare’s 
u Tempest.” 

Conscious that a miscarriage in the matter 
would, like the loss of Trinculo's bottle in the 
horse-pool, be attended not only with dis¬ 
honor, hut with infinite loss, she determined 
to proceed on her high emprise with as much 
caution as was consistent with the attempt. 

Sir TV. Scott. 

Trinity Jones. A sobriquet of Wil¬ 
liam Jones, of Nay land (1726-1800), 
distinguished for his treatises in de¬ 
fense of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and also for having originated “ The 
British Critic.” 

Trm'o-v&nt, or Tiin'o-van'tuna- 
An old name of London, corrupted 
from Troja Nova (New Troy), the 
name given to it by Brutus, a legend¬ 
ary or mythical king of England, who 
is said to have been the founder of 
the city, and the great-grandson of 
JEneas* [Written also Trinobant 
and Troynorant.] 

For noble Brftona sprung from Trojans bold, 
And Troynavant was built of old Troy’s ashes 
cold. Spenser. 


Triple Alliance. (Hist.) 1. A treaty 
entered into in 1688, by Great Britain, 
Sweden, and the United Provinces, 
for the purpose of checking the am¬ 
bition ot Louis NIV. of Prance. 

2. A treaty between George I. of 
England, the United Provinces, and 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, designed to counteract the 
plans of Alberoni, the Spanish minis¬ 
ter. It was signed in 1717. 

Trip-tol'e-mus. [Gr. TpiTrrdAe^o?.] 
((Jr. g"' Mom. Myth.) A favorite of 
Ceres, who taught him husbandly. 
He was a great hero in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Plato makes him one of 
the judges in the lower world. 

Trissotin (tres'so'tan', 62). [That 
is. Thrice fool, or Fool cubed, from 
tri, thrice (used in composition), and 
sot, fool, blockhead.] The name of 
a poet and coxcomb in Moli&re’s 
comedy, “ Les Femmes Savantes.” 

jg££r* Under this character, Moliere sat¬ 
irized the Abbe Cotin, a personage who 
affected to unite in himself the rather in¬ 
consistent characters of a writer of poems 
of gallantry and of a powerful and excel¬ 
lent preacher. His dramatic name was 
originally Tri cotin. which, as too plainly- 
pointing out the individual, was softened 
into Trissotin. 

W e hardly know any instan ce of the strength 
and weakness of human nature so striking 
and so grotesque as the character of this 
haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue¬ 
stocking [Frederick the Great], half Mithri- 
dates and half Trissotin, bearing up against a 
world in arms, with an ounce of poison in one 
pocket, and a quire of bad, verses in the oth¬ 
er. Macaulay. 

Tris'tr&m, Sir. One of the most 
celebrated heroes of mediaeval ro¬ 
mance. His adventures form an 
episode in the histoiy of Arthur’s 
court, and are related Cy Thomas the 
Rhymer, as well as bv many roman- 
cists. He is noted for having been the 
seducer of his uncle’s wife. Tradi¬ 
tion long ascribed to him the laws reg¬ 
ulating the practice of venery, or the 
chase, which were deemed of much 
consequence during the Middle Ages. 
See Isolde. [Written also Tris¬ 
tan, Tri strem] 

J8QP * 4 The original meaning of the name 
is said to have been noise, tumult ; but, 
from the influence of Latin upon Welsh, 
it came to mean sad. In Europe, it reg- 
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ularly entered the ranks of the names of 
sorrow, and it was, no doubt, in allusion 
to it, that Don Quixote accepted the so¬ 
briquet of *The Knight of the Itueful 
Countenance/ * ? Yu/igc. In ‘*Morte 
d‘ Arthur,'* the name is explained as sig 
nifviug sorrowful birth , and is said to 
have been given to Tristram by his moth¬ 
er, who died almost as soon as she had 
brought him into the world. 

“ Thou canst well of wood-craft,” said the 
king after a pause; “■and hast started thy 
Mime and brought him to bay as ably as if 
Tristram himself had taught thee.” 

Sir W. Scott. 

Yri'fcon. [Gr. T pimv. - ] ( Gr. i/* Mom. 
Myth.) A powerful sea-deitv, son of 
Neptune and Amphitrite; a green¬ 
haired being, with the upper part of 
the body human, and the lower part 
that of a fish. At the bidding of his 
father, he blows through a shell to 
rouse or calm the sea. Later -writers 
speak of a plurality of Tritons. 

Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less for¬ 
lorn; 

Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea. 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Wordsworth. 

Triv'S-g&nt. The same as Termagant y 
a supposed deity of the Mohamme¬ 
dans, whom our early writers seem to 
have confounded with pagans. See 
TtftMAGANT. 

Triv'i-S. [Lat., from ter (in composi¬ 
tion tri\ three, and rwt, way.] (Mom. 
Myth.) A name given to Diana, be¬ 
cause her temples were often erected 
where .hree roads met. 

Troil, Brenda. See Brenda. 

Troil, Magnus. A character in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of “ The Pi¬ 
rate;’* a Zetlander of wealth and 
rank, but of neglected education, 
brought up among inferiors and de¬ 
pendents, and having, in consequence, 
both the vices and the virtues natu¬ 
rally produced by such limited social 
intercourse. 

Troil, Minna. See Minna. 

TrdT-lus. [Gr. TpwtAos.] ( Or. <? Mom. 
Myth.) A son of Priam and Hecuba, 
slain by Achilles. He is the hero 
of Chaucer’s poem of 41 Troilus and 
Cresseide,” and Shakespeare’s play 
of u Troilus and Cressida.” There 


Is no trace of the story of Cressida 
among the ancients. 

4*2r* ‘“This [the vehement passion of 
Cressida] Shakespeare has contrasted 
with the profound affection represented 
in Troilus, and alone worthy the name 
of love ; affection, passionate indeed, — 
swollen with the confluence of youthful 
instincts and youthful fancy, and grow¬ 
ing in the radiance of hope newly risen, 
in short, enlarged by the collective sym¬ 
pathies of nature, — but still having a 
depth of calmer element in a will stronger 
than desire, more entire than choice, 
and which gives permanence to its own 
act by converting it into faith and duty. 
Hence, with excellent judgment, and with 
an excellence higher than mere judgment 
c in give, at the close of the play, when 
Cressida has sunk into infamy below re¬ 
trieval and beneath hope, the same will 
which had been the substance and the 
basis of his love, while the restless pleas¬ 
ures and passionate longings, like sea 
waves, had tossed but on its surface,— 
this same moral energy is represented as 
snatching him aloof from all neighbor¬ 
hood with her dishonor, from all lin¬ 
gering fondness and languishing regrets, 
while it rushes with him auto other and 
nobler duties, and deepens the channel 
which his heroic brother’s death had left 
empty for its collected Mood.’ 7 Coleridge. 

Tro-pho 'ni-us. [Gr. Tpo^wto?.] ( Gr. 
if Rom. Myth.) A celebrated archi¬ 
tect who, with his brother Agamedes, 
is said to have built the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. After death, he 
was worshiped as a hero, and had a 
famous oracle in a cave near Lebadia, 
in Bceotia, which was entered only 
in the night. 

Trotwood, Mrs. Betsy. A kind- 
hearted but ogreish-mannered aunt, 
in Dickens’s novel of 44 David Cop- 
perfield.” 

TrOlTI-ber, Parson. A fat clergy¬ 
man in Fielding’s u Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews; ” noted for his ig¬ 
norance, selfishness, and sloth. 

Tnm'nion, Commodore Hawser 
(tnm / yun). The name of an eccentric 
naval veteran in Smollett’s novel, 
u The Adventures of Peregrine Pick¬ 
le.” He is represented as having 
retired from service in consequence 
of injuries received in engagements; 
vet he retains his nautical and mil¬ 
itary habits, keeps garrison in hia 
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house, which is defended by a ditch 
and entered through a draw-bridge, 
obliges his servants to sleep in ham¬ 
mocks and to take turns on watch 
all the year round, and indulges his 
humor in various other odd ways. 

'Try , a-m6nr / , Sir. The hero of an old 
metrical romance, and a model of all 
knightly virtues and good qualities. 

Tu/bai. A Jew, friend to Shy lock, in 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Veniee.” 

Tuck, Friar. See Friar Tuck. 

Tulk'ing-horn, Mr. A lawyer in 
Dickens’s novel of “ Bleak Douse,” 
in possession of family secrets which 
are of no importance to any body, 
and which he never divulges. 

Finally, it is said to the phono type, in the 
■words of Tvlktnghom , X tell yon, I do not 
like the company you keep.” Thomas MIL 

Tupman, Tracy. A character in 
Dickens's “ Pickwick Papers;” rep¬ 
resented as a member of the Pick¬ 
wick Club, and as a person of so 
susceptible a disposition that he fell 
in love with every pretty girl he met. 

Tnrcaret (tiir'ki/riV, 3d). A charac¬ 
ter in a comedy of the same name by 
Le Sage; a coarse and illiterate man 
who has grown rich by stock opera¬ 
tions. The name is proverbially ap¬ 
plied to any one who grows suddenly 
rich by means more or less dishonest, 
and who, having nothing else to show, 
makes a display of his wealth. 

Turk Gregory. The name given by 
Falstatf, in Shakespeare’s historical 
play, “ X Henry IV.” a. v., sc. 3, to 
Pope Gregory*"VII. (the belligerent 
Hildebrand), who became a by-word 
with the early reformers for vice and 
enormity of eveiy description. 

Turnip-dioer. A nickname given to 
George I., because, it is said, when 
he first went to England, he talked 
of turning St. James’s Park into a 
turnip ground. 

Tur'nus. A king of the Rutuli in 
Italy, slain in single combat by 
JEneas, who was his rival lor tlie 
hand of Lavinia, daughter of King 
Latin us. See Lavinia, 1. 

Turpentine State. A popular name 
for the State of North Carolina, which 


produces and exports immense quan¬ 
tities of turpentine. 

Tur'pin, Dick. A noted English felon, 
executed at York, for horse-stealing, 
April 10, 1739. His celebrated ride 
to York, on his steed Black Bess, is 
graphically described in Ainsworth’s 
“ Rook wood,” but a great portion of 
the description is said to Lave been 
written by Maginn. 

Tur'vey-drop, Mr. A character in 
Dickens’s novel of “ Bleak House; ” 
represented as living upon the earn¬ 
ings of his son, who has a most slav¬ 
ish reverence for him as a perfect 
“ master of deportment.” 

Tu/ti-vilTus. An old name for a 
celebrated demon, who is said to have 
collected all the fragments of words 
which the priests had skipped over 
or mutilated in the performance of 
the service, and to have carried them 
to hell. 

Twelve Apostles of Ireland. A 
name given to twelve Irish prelates 
of the sixth century, who appear to 
have formed a sort of corporation, 
and to have exercised a kind of juris¬ 
diction or superintendence over the 
other ecclesiastics or “ saints” of the 
time. They were disciples of St. 
Firmian of Clonard. 

jOSt Their names were as follows: 1. 
Ciaran, or Kier.tn, Bishop and Abbot of 
Saighir (now Seir-Keiran. King’s Coun¬ 
ty) ; 2. Ciaran, or Keiran, Abbot of Clom- 
naenois; 3. Oolurn-cille (or St. Colum- 
ba) of Hv (now Iona); 4. Brendan, Bish¬ 
op and Abbot of Clonfert; 5. Brendan, 
Bishop and Abbot of Birr (now Parsons- 
town. King's County); 6. Uolumba, Ab¬ 
bot of Tirdaglas; 7. Molaise. or Laisre, 
Abbot of Damhiris (now Devenish Island, 
in Lough Erne); 8. Cainnech, Abbot of 
Aichadhbo, Queen’s County; 9. Ruadan, 
or Rodan, Abbot of Lorrka, Tipperary 
County; 10. Mobi Clairenech, or the 
Flat-faced. Abbot, of Glasnooidhan (now 
Glasnevin, near Dublin); 11. Senell, Ab¬ 
bot of Cluaio-inis, in Lough Erne; 12. 
Nannath, or Neunitb, Abbot and Bishop 
of Inismuige-Samh (now Inismac-Saint), 
in Lough Erne. 

Twelve Peers. Famous warriors 
of Charlemagne’s court; — so called 
from the equality which reigned 
among them. They were also termed 
“paladins,” a term originally signi- 
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fying officers of the palace. Their 
names are not always given alike by 
the romancers. The most famous of' 
them were Orlando, Riuaklo, Astol- 
fo, Oliver, Ogier Ie Danois, Ganelon, 
Florismart, Namo, Otuel, Ferumbras, 
Malagigi. See the.Ne names. 

Twickenham, Bard of. See Bard 
of Twickenham. 

Twist, Oliver. The hero of Dickens’s 
novel of the same name; a poor boy 
born and brought up in the work- 
house of an English village, starved, 
beaten, and abused by every body, 
but always preserving a saint-like 
purity and lovableness, even under 
circumstances of the deepest misery, 
and when surrounded by the very- 
worst of evil influences. 

Twitcher, Harry. A sobriquet 
popularly given to Lord (Henry) 
Brougham (b. 1778), on account of 
a partial chorea , or tie, in the muscles 
of his face. 

Don’t you recollect. North, some years ago, 
that Murray's name was on our title-page; 
and that, being alarmed for Subscription 
Jamie [Sir James Mackintosh] and nam\ 
Twitcher, he took up his pen, and scratched 
his name out, as if he had been emperor of 
the West signing an order for our execution ? 

Xoctes Ambrommce. 

Twitcher, Jemmy. 1. The name of a 
character in Gay’s u Beggar’s Opera.” 

2. A nickname given to John, 
Lord Sandwich (1738-1792), by his 
contemporaries. 

When sly Jemmy Tkmtcher had smugged up 
his foce 

With a lick of court whitewash and pious 
grimace, 

A-wooing he went where three sisters of old. 
In harmless society, guttle and scold. Gray. 

Two Eyes of Greece, The. A name 
given by the ancients to Athens and 
Sparta, the most celebrated of all the 
Grecian cities. 

Behold, 

Where on the iEgean shore a city stands, 
Buiit nobly; pure the air, and light the soil; 
Athens, the eye of Greece , mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable. Milton. 

Two Kings of Brentford, The. See 
Brentford, The Two Kings of. 

Two-shoes, Goody. See Goody 
Two-shoes. 

Tyb'pt. A nephew to Lady Capulet, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet.” 


Were we to judge of their strength in other 
respects from the efforts of their writers, we 
should esteem them very unworthy of JDry- 
den’s satire, and exclaim, as Tyuut does to 
I Ben v olio,— 

} “ What! art thou drawn among these heart- 

j less hinds t" air Scott. 

j Ty-bur'ni-S. [A Latinized form of 
! Tyburn.'] A cant or popular name 
} given to the Portman and Grosvenor 
j Square districts in London. 

Ty'dehs. [Gr. TVSeu?.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of (Eneus, king of 
Calvdon, and father of Diomedes. 
He was one of the seven chiefs who 
besieged Thebes, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. See Seven 
AGAINST Thebes. 

Ty-di'des. [Gr. TuSec&j?-] ( Gr. $■ 
Rom. Myth.) A patronymic of Dio¬ 
medes, the son of Tydeus. See Di- 

OMEl>. 

Tym-da're-ns (9). [Gr. TWSapcos.] 

( Gr. d* Rum. Myth. ) A king of 
Sparta, husband of Led a, and the 
reputed father of Castor and Pollux. 
See Castor. 

Tyn-darT-dae. [Gr. oi t w&ap&atJ] 
(Gr. 4’ Rom. Myth.) A patronymic 
of Castor and Pollux, the sons of 
Tyndareus. See Castor. 

Tyne'mAn. [That is, losing man.] 
A surname given to Archibald IV., 
Earl of Douglas, from his many mis¬ 
fortunes in battle. 

Ty'phon. [Gr. Tv^.] 1. (Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) A famous fire-breath¬ 
ing giant, struck by Jupiter with a 
thunderbolt, and buried under Mount 
JEtna. [Written also Typhoeus 
(ti-fo'us).] 

2. See Osiris. 

Tyr (ter, or ter). ( Scrtnd. Myth.) A 
son of Odin, and younger brother of 
Thor. He was a warrior deity, and 
the protector of champions and brave 
men; he was also noted for his sagac¬ 
ity. When the gods wished to bind 
the wolf Fenrir, Tyr put his hand 
into the demon’s mouth as a pledge 
that the bonds should be removed 
again. But Fenrir found that the 
gods had no intention of keeping 
their word, and revenged himself in 
some degree by biting the hand off- 
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tJggero (ood-ja/ro). See Ogier le 
Danois. 


Ugolino (oo-go-le / no). [rt Ugolim 
de' Gkerarde&chi .] A Pisan noble of 
the thirteenth century, and leader of 
the Guelphs. Having been defeated 
in an encounter with Archbishop 
Ruggieri, a leader of the Ghibelline 
faction, he is said to have been im¬ 
prisoned, together with his sons, in 
the tower of the Gualandi (since 
called the Tower of Huuger), where 
they were left to starve, the keys 
having been thrown into the Arno. 
Dante has immortalized the name 
and sufferings of Ugoiino. He is 
represented as voraciously devouring 
the head of ftuggieri, in hell, where 
they are both frozen up together in a 
hole in a lake of ice. 


Nothing in history or fiction—not even the 
story •which Cgolino told in the sea of ever¬ 
lasting iee — approaches the horrors which 
were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night [spent in the Black Hole of Calcutta!. 

Macaulay . 


Woe to him who has found 
The meal enough: if Cgolino'& full, 

T?t» teeth have crunched some foul, unnatural 
thing. 

For here satiety proves penury 
More utterly irremediable. 

Mrs. E. B. Browning. 


Dlen-Spiegel (oo'Ien-spe'gel). See 
OWLE-GLASS, TYLL. 


Dlivieri (oo-le-ve-a/ree). See Oli¬ 
ver, 1. 

tJllur (or dbl'laor). ( Scrtnd . Myth.) 
A warlike deity who presided over 
single combats, archery, and the 
chase. He was accustomed to run 
so rapidly on snow-shoes, that no one 
was a match for him. [Written also 
UII er and U11 r.] 

Ul-ri'c3. A hideous old sibyl in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “• Ivanhoe.” 


U-lys'se§. [Gr. 'oSucrareu*.] ( Or. $ 
Morn. Myth.) A son of Laertes, king 
of Ithaca; husband of Penelope, and 
father of Telemachus; distinguished 
above all the Greeks at the siege of 
Troy for his craft and eloquence. On 
his way back to Ithaca, after the fall 


of Troy, he was exposed to incredible 
dangers and misfortunes, and at last 
reached home without a single com¬ 
panion, after an absence of twenty 
vears. His adventures form the sub¬ 
ject of Homer’s " Odyssey.” See 
Circe, Penelope, and Polyphe¬ 
mus. 

TFnS. A lovely lady in Spenser’s 
u Faery Queen,” intended as a per¬ 
sonification of Truth. The name 
Una signifies one, and refers either to 
the singleness of purpose characteris¬ 
tic of truth, or to the singular and 
unique excellence of the lady’s char¬ 
acter. See Ked-cross Knight. 

The gentle lady married to the Moor, 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb. 

Wordsworth . 

Mindful oft 

Of thee, whose genius walketh mild and soft 
As Una's lion, chain less though subdued, 
Beside thy purity of womanhood. 

Mrs. E. B. Browning. 

Uncle Sam. A jocular or vulgar name 
of the United States government. 

4Qsf“ u Immediately after the last decla¬ 
ration of war with England, Elbert An¬ 
derson, of New York, then a contractor, 
visited Troy, on the Hudson, where was 
concentrated, and where he purchased, 
a large quantity of provisions, — beef, 
pork, &e. The inspectors of these arti¬ 
cles, at that plaee, were Messrs. Ebenezer 
and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentle¬ 
man (invariably known as 4 Uncle Sam 7 ) 
generally superintended in person a large 
number of workmen, who, on this occa¬ 
sion, were employed in overhauling the 
provisions purchased by the contractor 
for the army. The casks were marked 
4 E. A. — U. S.’ This work fell to the lot 
of a facetious fellow in the employ of the 
Messrs. Wilson, who, on being asked by 
some of his fellow-workmen the meaning 
of the mark (for the letters U. S., for 
United States, were then almost entirely 
new to them), said 4 he did not know, un¬ 
less it meant Elbert Anderson and Uncle 
Sam,’ —alluding exclusively, then, to the 
said 4 Uncle Sam ’ Wilson. The joke took 
among the workmen, and passed cur¬ 
rently ; and 4 Uncle Sam ’ himself, being 
present, was occasionally rallied by them 
on the increasing extent of his posses¬ 
sions. . . . Many of these workmen, be- 
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lug of a character denominated 1 food for 
powder,' were found, shortly after, fol¬ 
lowing the recruiting drum, and pushing 
toward the frontier lines, for the double 
purpose of meeting the enemy and of eat¬ 
ing the provisions they' had lately labored 
to put in good order. Their old jokes ac¬ 
companied them, and before the first cam¬ 
paign ended, this identical one first ap¬ 
peared in print; it gained favor rapidly, 
till it penetrated, and was recognized, in 
every part of the country, and will, no 
doubt, continue so while the United i 
States remain a nation.” Frost. 

Uncle To'byr. The hero of Sterne’s 
novel, u The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gent.represented 
as a captain who had been wounded 
at the siege of Namur, and forced to 
retire from the service. He is cele¬ 
brated for his kindess and benevo¬ 
lence, his courage, gallantry, and sim¬ 
plicity”, no less than for Ins extreme 
modesty”, his love-passages with the 
Widow’ Wadman, and his militaiy 
tastes, habits, and discussions. It is 
thought that he was intended as a 
portrait of Sterne’s father, who was a 
lieutenant in the army, and whose 
character, as sketched by his son, is 
the counterpart of Uncle Toby’s. 

j&ST* * l But what shall I say to thee, 
thou quintessence of the milk of human 
kindness, thou reconciler of war (as far 
as it was once necessary to reconcile it), 
thou returner to childhood during peace, 
thou lover of widows, thou master of 
the best of corporals, thou whistler at 
excommunications, thou high and only 
final Christian gentleman, thou pitier of 
the Devil himself, divine Uncle Toby ! 
Why, this I will say, made bold by thy 
example, and caring nothing for what 
any body may think of it who does not, in 
some measure, partake of thy nature, 
that he who created thee was the wisest 
man since the days of Shakespeare; and 
that Shakespeare himself, mighty reflect¬ 
or of things as they were, but no antici¬ 
pator, never arrived at a character like 
thine.” Leigh Hunt. 

j!gr* “ My Uncle Toby is one of the 
finest compliments ever paid to human 
nature. He is the most unoffending of 
God's creatures; or, as the French ex¬ 
press it, na tel petit bnnhomme 1 Of his 
bowling-green, his sieges, and his amours, 
who would say or think any thing amiss ? ” 
Hazlitt. 

Uncle Tom. The hero of Mrs. Har- i 


“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin; ” anegi o slave, 
distinguished for unaffected piety” and 
the faithful discharge of all Ills duties. 
His master, a humane man, beconfes 
embarrassed in his affairs, and sells 
him to a slave-dealer. After passing 
through various hands, and suffer¬ 
ing great cruelties, he finds relief in 
death. 

Underground Bailroad. A popular 
embodiment of the various ways in 
which, fugitive slaves from the South¬ 
ern States of the American Union 
were assisted in escaping to the 
North, or to Canada, before the abo¬ 
lition of slavery took place; often 
humorously” abbreviated U. G. li. K. 

Undertaker, The General. See 
General Undertaker, The. 

Undertakers. Parties in the Irish 
parliament, in the last century, who 
bargained with the government to 
carry its measures, and who received 
In return places, pensions, and profit¬ 
able jobs. 

Un-dine' or Un'dine { Ger.pron. oon- 
de'njsL). The name of a water-nymph 
who is the heroine of La Motte’ Fou~ 
qu£’s romance of the same name, one 
of the most delightful creations of 
German fiction. Like the other wa¬ 
ter-nymphs, she was created without 
a soul, which she could gain only by 
marriage with a mortal By such 
marriage, however, she became sub¬ 
ject to all the pains and miseries of 
mortal men. 

Unfortunate Peace. (Hist.) The 
peace of Gateau - Cambresis (April 
2, 1559), negotiated by England, 
Prance, and Spain. By’ this treaty, 
Henry II. of France renounced all 
claim* to Genoa, Corsica, and Naples, 
agreed to restore Calais to the Eng¬ 
lish within eight years, and to give 
security for five hundred thousand 
crowns’ in case of failure. 

U'ni-genT-tua. (Ecclesiastical Hist) 
The name given to a famous bull 
issued by Pop Clement. XI., in 1713, 
against the French translation of the 
New Testament, with notes by Pas- 
quier Quesnel, priest of the Oratory, 
and a celebrated Jansenist. The 


riet Beecher Stowe's novel entitled bull began with the words, u Uniyeni- 
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tus Dei FUius” and "hence the name 
given to it. 

Unique, The. See Only, The. 
Universal Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Universalis .] 1. An honorary title 

f iven by his admirers to Alain de 
ille (1114-1203), one of the greatest 
divines of his age. 

2. A designation applied, in allu¬ 
sion to his extensive and profound 
learning, to Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274). See Angelic Doctor and 
Dumb Ox. 

Unlearned Parliament. See Par¬ 
liament of Dunces. 

U-ra'ni-S. [Gr. Ovpavta.] ( Or. <f 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Muses; the 
one who presided over astronomy. 
U'rS-nid§ (9). [Gr. OupaiiSat.] ( Or. 
4'Rom J Myth.) The descendants of 
Uranus; by some identified with the 
Titans. See Titan. 

U'rS-nus (9). [Gr. Ovpaw?.] ( Gr. 
Myth.) One of the most ancient of 
the gods, husband of Tellus or Terra, 
and father of Saturn; the same as 
the Ccelas of the Romans. 

«drban, Sylvaams, Gent. The ficti¬ 
tious name under which the “ Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine ” is edited, and by 
which is expressed its universality 
of town and country intelligence. 

True histories of last year’s ghost. 

Lines to a ringlet or a turban. 

And trifles for the “ Morning Post,” 

And nothing for Sylvamts Urban. 

Praed. 

Here, through Sylvamts Urban himself, are 
two direct glimpses, a twelvemonth nearer 
hand, which show us how the matter has been 
proceeding since. Carlyle. 

Urganda (oor-gin'da). The name of 
a potent faiiy in the romance of 
4 * Amadis de "Gaul,” and in the ro¬ 
mances of the Carlovingian cycle and 
the poems founded upon th"em- In 
the Spanish romances relating to the 
descendants of Amadis, she is in¬ 
vested with all the more serious ter¬ 
rors of a Medea. 

This Urganda seemed to be aware of her 
own importance, and perfectly acquainted 
with the human appetite. Smollett. 

This ancient Urganda perceived my dis¬ 
order, and, approaching with a languishing 
air, seized my hand, asking in a squeaking 
tone if I was indisposed. Smollett. 

We will beat about together, in search of 


this Urganda , . . . who can read this, the 
riddle of thy fate, better than . . . Cassandra 
herself. Sir IV. Scott. 

Urian, Sir (yooM-an, 9; Ger. pron. 
oo / re-an). [Ger. Herr Urian.'] 
Among the Germans, a sportive des¬ 
ignation of a man who is very little 
thought of, or who is sure to tiirn up 
unexpectedly and inopportunely. In 
Low German, the name is applied to 
the Devil. 

U'ri-el (9). [Heb., fire of God.] An 
angel mentioned in the second book 
of Esdras. Milton makes him u re¬ 
gent of the sun,” and calls him u the 
sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heav¬ 
en.” 

TTr'sS MS/jor. A nickname given by 
Boswell, the father (Lord Auchin- 
lech), to Dr. Johnson. 

JgjT “ My father's opinion of Dr. John¬ 
son," says his biographer, “ xnav be con¬ 
jectured'from the name he afterwards 
gave him, which was ‘ Ursa Major.’ But 
it is not true, as has been reported, that 
it was in consequence of my saying that 
he was a constellation of genius and lit¬ 
erature.'’ Goldsmith remarks: “John¬ 
son, to be sure, has a roughness in his 
manner; but no man alive has a more 
tender heart. He has nothing of the 
bear but his skin.” 

Ur'su-13. A gentlewoman attending 
on Hero, in Shakespeare’s “Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 

Useless Parliament. [Lat. Parlia- 
mentum Vanum.] {Eng. /list.) A 
name given to the first parliament 
held in the reign of Charles I. It 
met June, 18, 1625, adjourned to Ox¬ 
ford, August 1, on account of the 
plague, and, having offended the 
king, was dissolved on the 12th of the 
same month. 

Utgard (doGgard). [Old Norse, outer 
ward or inclosure.] ( Sccmd. Myth. ) 
A circle of rocks surrounding* the 
vast ocean .supposed to encompass 
the earth, which was regarded as a 
flat circular plane or disk; the abode 
of the Giants; the same as Jotun- 
heim . 

Utgard - Xioki (oot'gard-lo'kee). 
( Scand . Myth.) The king of Utgard, 
and chief of the Giants. See Lgki. 

U'tber. Son of Constans, one of the 
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fabulous or legendary kings of Brit¬ 
ain, and the lather of Arthur. See 
Igerxa. 

And what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther's son. 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights. 

Milton. 

Mythic Taker's deeply wounded son. 

In some fair space of sloping greens. 

Lay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 

And watched by weeping queens. 

Tennyson, 

U-to'pi-$. [From Gr. ov, not, and 
to™?, a* place.] A term invented by 
Sir Thomas More (1480-1535), and 
applied by him to an imaginary 
island which he represents to have 
been discovered by a companion of 
Amerigo Vespucci, and as enjoying 
the utmost perfection in laws, poli¬ 
tics, &c., in contradistinction to the 
defects of those which then existed 
elsewhere. The name has now passed 
into all the languages of Europe to 
signify a state of ideal perfection. 


jg® 5 * “ The second book . . . gives a 
geographical description of the island; 
the relations of the inhabitants in social 
life, their magistrates, their arts, their 
systems of wax and religion. On the lat¬ 
ter subject, — which could hardly be ex¬ 
pected from the practice of the author, 
— the most unbounded toleration is 
granted. The greater part of the inhab¬ 
itants believed in one Spirit, all powerful 
and all-pervading; but others practiced 
the worship of heroes and the adoration 
of stars. A community of wealth is a 
fundamental principle of this republic, 
and the structure [is] what might be ex¬ 
pected from such a basis.” Dunlop . 

4®* u That he [Sir T. More] meant this 
imaginary republic seriously to embody 
his notions of a sound system of govern¬ 
ment, ean scarcely be believed by any 
one who reads it and remembers that the 
entirely fanciful and abstract existtnee 
there depicted was the dream of one who 
thoroughly knew man in all his compli¬ 
cated relations, and was deeply conversant 
in practical government.” 

J. H. Burton. 
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Vadius (vt'de-iis', 102). The name 
of a grave and heavy pedant in 
Moll e re’s comedy, “ Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes.” 

4SP The character of Vadius is sup¬ 
posed to be a satire on Menage, an ecclesi¬ 
astic celebrated for his learning and wit. 
It is said, however, that Menage bore the 
attack upon his pedantry with such per¬ 
fect good humor and good sense that Mo- 
liere always refused to acknowledge that 
he had taken him for his model in con¬ 
structing the character of Vadius. 

Vsl'en-tine. 1. One of the heroes in 
the old romance of “Valentine and 
Orson,” which is of uncertain age 
and authorship, though it probably 
belongs to the fifteenth century. Bee 
Orson. 

Do not think you will meet a gallant Valen¬ 
tine in every English rider, or an Orson in 
every Highland drover. Sir W. Scott. 

2. One of the “ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” in Shakespeare’s play of 
that name. 

3. A gentleman attending on the 
Duke in Shakespeare’s M Twelfth 
Night.” 

4. One of the characters in 
Goethe’s “ Faust.” He is a brother 
of Margaret, whom Faust has seduced. 
Maddened by his sister’s shame, he 
interrupts a serenade of Faust’s, at¬ 
tacks him, is stabbed by Mephistoph- 
eles, falls, and expires uttering vehe¬ 
ment reproaches against Margaret. 

Val-halTS. [Icel. valholl, hall of the 
slain, from r/r/r, slaughter, and hall, a 
rovai hall. Old Saxon and Old High 
Ger. kaUa.] ( Scnnd. Myth.) The 
palace of immortality, inhabited by 
the souls of heroes "slain in battle. 
[Written also Valhal 1 and Wal- 
n a 11 a.] 

Val-fc^r'i-or, or VaFkyrg. [Old 
Norse vnlkwja, from vale, crowds of 
slain, and laora^ kern, to select; A.- 

S. valryrie, Ger. War Bear en, Walky- 
ren, or Walky nen.] ( Scand. Myth.) 
Beautiful and*awful maidens, messen¬ 
gers of Odin, who visit fields of bat¬ 


tle to carry off to Valhalla the souls 
of heroes who fall. At the banquets 
of Valhalla, they hand round to the 

f uests mead and ale. [Written also 
' a 1 k y r i a s.] 

Valley of Humiliation. In Bun- 
yau’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a valley 
in which Christian was attacked by 
Apoliyon, who nearly overpowered 
him, but was at length wounded and 
put to flight. 

Valley of the Shadow of Death. In 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress” of John 
Bunyan, the valley through which 
Christian, after his encounter with 
Apoliyon, was obliged to pass on his 
way to the Celestial City. “Now 
this valley is a very solitary place; 
the prophet Jeremiah thus describes 
it: i A. wilderness, a land of deserts 
and pits, a land of drought, and of 
the Shadow of Death, a land that 
no man’ (.but a Christian) ‘passeth 
through, and where no man dwelt.’ 15 
See Psalm xxiii. 4. 

One would have thought Inverary had 
been the Valley of the Shadow of Death , the 
inferior chiefs showed such reluctance to ap¬ 
proach it. Sir W. Scott. 

Van-dyck' of Sculpture. A desig¬ 
nation conferred upon Antoine Cov- 
sevox (1640-1720), a French sculptor, 
on account of the beauty and anima¬ 
tion of his figures. 

VS-nes'sS. [Compounded of Frm, 
the first syllable of Vanhomrigh , and 
JSssa, diminutive of Esther.] A po¬ 
etical name given by Swift to Miss 
Esther Vanhomrigh, a voung lady 
who had fallen in love with him and 
proposed marriage. How her decla¬ 
ration of affection was received is re¬ 
lated in Swift’s poem of “ Cadenus 
and Vanessa.” See Cadenus. 

Vanity. 1. An established character 
in the old moralities and puppet- 
shows. 

2. A town in Banyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” on the road to the Celes¬ 
tial City. 
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Vanity Fair. In Bun van’s spiritual 
allegory, u The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the name of a fair which was held 
all the year round in the town of 
Vanity. It beareth the name be¬ 
cause the town where it is kept is J 
lighter than vanity (Ps. lxii. D), and 
also because all that is there sold, 
or that cometh thither, is vanity.” 
Thackeray has made use of this name 
as the title of a satirical novel. 

jgSsf* The origin and history of this fair 
are thus described: “ Almost five thou- ; 
sand years ago there were pilgrims walk¬ 
ing to the Celestial City, and Beelzebub, 
Apollyon, and Legion, with their com¬ 
panions, perceiving by the path that the 
pilgrims made that their way to the city 
lay through this town of Vanity, they 
contrived here to set up a fair, — a fair 
wherein should be sold fill sorts of van¬ 
ity, and that it should last all the year 
long. Therefore, at this fair are all such 
merchandise sold as houses, lands, trades, 
places, honors, preferments, titles, coun¬ 
tries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures; and 
delights of all sorts, as harlots, wives, hus¬ 
bands, children, lives, blood, bodies, souls, 
silver, gold, pearls, precious stones, and 
what not. And, moreover, at this Mr 
there is, at ail times, to be seen jugglings, 
cheats, games, fools, knaves, rogues, and 
that of every kind. And, as in other 
fairs of less moment, there are several 
rows and streets, under their proper 
names, where such and such wares are 
vended, so here, likewise, yon have the 
proper places, rows, streets, (namely, 
countries and kingdoms,) where the 
wares of this fair are soonest to be found, i 
. . . Now, as I said, the way to the Celes¬ 
tial City lies just through this town 
where this lusty fair is kept; and he 
that would go to the city and yet not go 
through this town, must; needs go out of 
the world.” 

I charge yon to withdraw your feet from 
the delusion of list Vanity Fair in whilk ye 
are n soionrner, and not to go to their worship, 
whilk is an 'll-mumbled mass, as was wee! 
termed by James the Sext. Sir If. Scott. 

Va/pi-Sns. A name — probably a 
feigned one — occurring in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Twelfth Night,” a- ii., sc. 
3. See Pigkogromitus. 

A poetical name given by 
Swift to Miss Jane Waryng, for 
■whom, in early life, he professed an 
attachment. It is a Latinized form 
of Waryng. 

Vs-ru'nS. (Hindu Myth.) The ruler 


of the ocean; represented as a white 
man riding on a sea-monster, with a 
club in one hand and a rope in the 
other. 

Vath/ek. The hero of William Beck- 
ford’s celebrated novel ot the same 
name; a haughty and effeminate mon¬ 
arch, led on by the temptations of a 
malignant genie, and the sophistries 
of a cruel and ambitious mother, to 
commit all sorts of crimes, to abjure 
his faith, and to offer allegiance to 
Eblis, the Mohammedan Satan, in 
the hope of seating himself on the 
throne of the pre-Adamite sultans. 

_ "We saw men, who, not yet in the vigor of 
life, were blase with its pleasures; men 
with the poisoned youth, Vatfiel-Yika, to find 
themselves someday with fires, unquenchable 
and agonizing, in the place of those heart* 
they had silenced, perverted, and destroyed. 

FutnahCs Mag, 

Te (vee, or va). (Stand. Myth.) One 
of the three deities who took part in 
the creation of the world; a brother 
of Odin and Tili. 

Teal, Mrs. An imaginary person 
whom De Foe feigned to have ap¬ 
peared, “ the next day after her 
death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Can¬ 
terbury, on the 8th of Sept., 1705,” 
— one* of the boldest and most adroit 
experiments upon human credulity 
that ever was made. 

Tegliantino (v&I-ydn-te'no, 77). The 
name of Orlando’s horse. 

Venerable Bede. See Bede, Tiie 
Venerable. 

Venerable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Verier ab'dis.'] A title given to Wil¬ 
liam de Champeaux, a celebrated 
philosopher and theologian of the 
twelfth century, regarded as the first 
public professor of scholastic divinity, 
and the founder of scientific realism. 

Venerable Initiator. [Lat. Vtnemb- 
ilis Inceptor.~] An honorary' appel¬ 
lation conferred upon William of 
Occam (d. 1347), a famous English 
scholastic philosopher. 

Venice of tbe West. A name some¬ 
times given, rather inappropriately, 
to Glasgow, the chief city of Scot¬ 
land. 

A bird proper, on the shield argent of the 
city of Glasgow, has been identified with the 
resuscitated pet of the patron saint The 
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tree cm which it is there perched is a com¬ 
memoration of another ot the saint's miia- 
cles. . . . Another element in the blazon of 
■file Venice or'the Went is a fish, laid across the 
stem of the tree, “ in base,” as the heralds say. 

J. H. Burton. 

Ve'nus. ( Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) The 
goddess of love and beauty, said to 
have sprung from the foam of the 
sea. 15he was the wife of the de¬ 
formed blacksmith Vulcan, but was 
not remarkable for her fidelity to 
him. Her amour with Adonis is par¬ 
ticularly celebrated. By the Trojan 
Anchises, she became the mother of 
JEneas, and hence was regarded by 
the Romans as the progenitor of their 
nation. See JSneas. 

Ve'nus-berg. See Eckhardt, The 
Faithful. 

Ver'g£§ (4). A watchman and night- 
constable, in Shakespeare’s “Much 
Ado about Nothing,” noted for his 
blundering simplicity. 

Vermilion. Sea. A name formerly 
given to the Gulf of California, on 
account of the red color of the infu¬ 
soria it contains. 

Ver'noH, Hie {or Di-an'a). The he¬ 
roine of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
u Rob Roy;” a young girl of great 
beauty, talents, and excellence of 
disposition, to which are superadded 
pride of high birtli, and the enthusi¬ 
asm of an adherent to a persecuted 
religion and an exiled king. She is 
excluded from the ordinaiy wishes 
and schemes of other young ladies 
by being predestined to a hateful 
husband or a cloister, and by receiv¬ 
ing a masculine education, under the 
superintendence of two men of talent 
and learning. 

Fer-tum'nus. [Lat., from vertere , to 
turn, to change, to transform.] {Rom. 
Myth.) The god of the seasons, and 
of their manifold productions^ in the 
vegetable world. He fell in love 
with Pomona, and, after vainly en¬ 
deavoring to get access to her under 
a thousand different forms, at last 
succeeded by assuming the appear¬ 
ance of an old woman. In this 
guise, he recounted to her lament¬ 
able stories of women who had de¬ 
spised the power of love; and, when 1 


he found that her heart was touched, 
he suddenly metamorphosed hmi*elf 
into a beautiful youth, and persuaded 
her to many him. 

Very Christian Doctor. See Most 
Christian Doctor. 

Very Methodical Doctor. See 
Most Methodical Doctor. 

Very B-esolute Doctor. See Most 
Resolute Doctor. 

Ves'tSL. [Gr. ‘Ecrrta.] ( Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Rhea and 
Saturn, and sister of Ceres and Juno. 
She was the goddess of fire, and she 
also presided over fiocks and herds. 
Her mysteries were celebrated by 
maidens, called vestal virgins, who 
kept a lire constantly burning on her 
hearth or altar, and who were re¬ 
quired to lead lives of perfect purity. 

Vdto, M. et Mme. (mos'e^d' & may- 
dim' va/to'). Injurious names often 
given by the anarchists of the French 
Revolution to Louis XVI. and his 
queen, Marie Antoinette. The ex¬ 
pression originated in the indignation 
of the people at the veto allowed the 
king on the resolves of the National 
Assembly. The name occurs in the 
celebrated song, “ La Carmagnole,” 
which, with the accompanying dance, 
was performed at popular festivals, 
executions, and outbreaks of popular 
discontent during the Reign of Terror. 

That is the pass ye have brought us to. And 
now ye. will break the prisons and set Capet 
Veto on horseback to ride over us. Carli/la. 

Ve'tus. A nom de plume of Edward 
Sterling (1773-1847), an English 
writer. 

jgggp- u He [Sterling] now furthermore 
opened a correspondence with the 4 Times 5 
Newspaper; wrote to it, in 1812, a series 
of Letters under the signature of Vetus 
voluntary Letters I suppose, without pay¬ 
ment or pre-engagement, one successful 
Letter calling out another; till Vetus and 
his doctrines came to be a distinguish¬ 
able entity, and the business amounted 
to something. Out of my own earliest 
Newspaper reading, I can remember the 
nameVetusas a kind of editorial hacking 
on which able editors were wont to chop 
straw now and then. Nay. the Letters 
were collected and reprinted; both this 
first series, of 1812, and then a second of 
next year.” Caxlylt 
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Vi'S Dol'o-ro'sa. [Lat., -way of pain.] 
A* name popularly given, since the 
Christian era, to the road at Jerusa¬ 
lem leading from the Mount of Ol¬ 
ives to Golgotha, which Jesus passed 
over on his way to the place of cruci¬ 
fixion. Upon this road are situated 
the house where the Virgin Mary was 
bora; the church erected upon the 
spot where she fell when she beheld 
Jesus sink under the weight of the 
cross; the house of St.Veroniea, upon 
whose veil, employed to wipe away 
his blood and sweat, the image of his 
face was miraculously impressed; and 
many other objects consecrated by 
Christian traditions. The road, which 
is about a mile in length, terminates 
at the Gate of Judgment. 

Vicar of Bray. A name originally 
given to an English clergyman who 
was twice a Papist and twice a Prot¬ 
estant in four successive reigns. It is 
now commonly applied to one who 
deserts his party when it is no longer 
for his safety or his interest to remain 
in it. 

JKy* Bray is a village In Berkshire. 
u The vivacious vicar hereof.” says Pul¬ 
ler, " living under Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, 
was first a Papist, then a Protestant, 
then a Papist, then a Protestant again. 
He had seen some martyrs burned (two 
miles off) at Windsor, and found this fire 
too hot for his tender temper. This vic¬ 
ar, being taxed by one for being a turn¬ 
coat and inconstant changeling, ‘ Not m 
neither,’ said he; ‘ for, if I changed my 
religion, I am sure I kept true to my prin¬ 
ciple, which is to live and die the Vicar 
of Bray. 1 ” According to Haydn, the 
name of this consistent personage was Sy- 
mon Symonds ; according to a Mr. Brome 
(“ Letters from the Bodleian,” vol. ii., 
part L, p. 100), it was Simon Alleyn, or 
Allen. The former is said to have held 
the vicarage from 1533 to 1558; the latter 
from 1540 to 1588. Another statement 
gives the name as Pendleton; and it is re¬ 
lated, that, in the reign of Edward VI., 
Lawrence Sanders, the martyr, an honest 
but mild and timorous man, having ex- 
pm«(*d a fear that his own strength of 
mind was not sufficient to endure the 
persecution of the times, Pendleton an¬ 
swered. that, for himself, he would see 
every drop of hi* fat and the last morsel 
of his flesh consumed to ashes ere he , 
■would swerve from the faith then estab- i 


lished. He, however, changed with the 
times, saved his tat and his iiesh, and be¬ 
came rector of 8t. Stephen’s, whilst the 
mild and diffident Sanders was burnt 
at Smithfield. Townsend {** Manual of 
Bates ”) says that the story in regard 
to the Vicar of Bray is not borne out 
by the church records, the living not 
having been held by the same person for 
so long a period as that required to prove 
the truth c f the anecdote. The celebrat¬ 
ed song of the Vicar of Bray,” though 
founded on the historical fact, makes the 
vicar a subject successively of Charles 
II., James II., William III., Anne, and 
George I., and a political as well as re¬ 
ligious renegade. It is said (Nichols’ 
4 * Select Poems,” 1782, vol. viii., p. 234) to 
have been written by an officer in Colonel 
Fuller’s regiment, in the reign, of George I. 

He [Soult] obeyed., he says, not as in any 
respect an enemy of the king [Louis XVIil.j, 
but as a citizen and a soldier, whose duty it 
was to obey whomsoever was at the head of 
the government, as that of the Vicar of Bray 
subjected, him in ghostly submission to each, 
head, of the church pro tempore. 

Sir IF. Scott. 

"Viear of Christ. A title assumed by 
the pope of Rome, who claims to ex¬ 
ercise a delegated authority as the 
representative or vicegerent of Christ. 

Vicar of Wakefield. The hero of 
Goldsmith’s novel of the same name. 
See Primrose, The Rev. Doctor. 

Thus an era took place in my life, almost 
equal to the important one mentioned by the 
Vicar of Wakefield, when he removed from 
the Blue room to the Brown. Sir W. Scott. 

Vice, The. A grotesque allegorical 
character who invariably figures in 
the old English mysteries and moral¬ 
ities which preceded the rise of the 
regular modem drama. He was fan¬ 
tastically accoutered in a long jerkin, 
a cap with ass’s ears, and a dagger 
of lath. His chief employment was 
to make sport for the multitude by 
leaping on the back of the Devil, — 
another personage always introduced 
into these plays, — and belaboring 
him with his dagger till he roared. 
The Devil, however, always carried 
him off in the end. He* bore the 
name sometimes of one particular 
vice, and sometimes of another; but 
was generally called “The Vice,” 
simply. He was succeeded in his 
office\v the fool and the clown, and 
is now best remembered by the allu- 
I sions which occur in the plays of 
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Shakespeare to his character and of- ! 
dice. 

Vidar (ve'dar). ( Scan/2. Myth. ) The 
god of wisdom and of silence. His 
look is so penetrating that he reads 
the most secret thoughts of men. 
He wears very thick shoes, and 
hence is sometimes called “ the god 
with the thick shoes.” 

Vil. (Scand. Myth.) The brother of 
Odin and Ve, who, with him, were 
the progenitors of the Asir race. 

Vin-een'ti-o (vin-sen'sbi-o). 1. The 
Duke of Vienna in Shakespeare’s 
“Measure for Measure.” He com¬ 
mits his scepter to Angelo (with 
whom Escalus is associated in a sub¬ 
ordinate capacity), under the pre¬ 
text of being called to take an ur¬ 
gent and distant journey; and, by 
exchanging the royal purple for a 
monk’s hood, observes incognito the 
condition of his people, and especial¬ 
ly the manner and effect of his vice¬ 
gerent’s administration. 

2. An old gentleman of Pisa, 
in Shakespeare’s u Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Vinegar Bible. A name given to 
an edition of the Bible published in 
1717 at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
By a ludicrous misprint, the title of 
'the twentieth chapter of Luke was 
made to read, w Parable of the T7/ie- 
grtr” instead of, “Parable of the 
Vineyard;” hence the name. 

VinT&nd. A name given, according 
to Snorro Sturleson, by Scandina¬ 
vian voyagers, to a portion of the 
coast of North America discovered 
by them toward the close of the 
tenth centuiy, well wooded, and pro¬ 
ducing agreeable fruits, particularly 
grapes. It is thought to have been 
some part of the coast of Massachu¬ 
setts or Rhode Island. 

VI'o-la. A lady in love with Duke 
Orsiiio, in Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night.” 

*‘ As for her situation in the drama 
(of which she is properly the heroine), it 
is, shortly, this: She is shipwrecked on 
the coast of Illyria; she is alone, and 
without protection, in a strange country. 
She wishes to enter into the service of the 


Conntess Olivia; hnt she is assured that 
this is impossible, * for the lady, having 
recently lost an only and beloved brother, 
has abjured the sight of men, has shut 
herself up in her palace, and will admit 
no kind of suit.' In this perplexity, Viola 
remembers to have beard her father speak 
with praise and admiration of Orsino, the 
duke of the country ; and, having ascer¬ 
tained that he is not married, and that, 
therefore, his court is not a proper asy¬ 
lum for her in her feminine character, 
she attires herself in the disguise of a 
page, as the best protection against un¬ 
civil comments, till she can gain some 
tidings of her brother. ... To pursue 
the thread of Viola's destiny : she is en¬ 
gaged in the service of the duke, whom 
she finds ‘ fancy-sick ’ for the love of 
Olivia. "We are left to infer (for so it is 
hinted in the first scene) that this duke 
. . . had already made some impression 
on Viola's imagination; and when she 
comes to play the confidante, and to be 
loaded with favors and kindness in her 
assumed character, that she should be 
touched by a passion made up of pity, 
admiration, gratitude, and tenderness, 
does not, I think, in any way detract 
from the genuine sweetness and delicacy 
of her character; for ‘ she never told her 
love . . . Viola, then, is the chosen fa¬ 
vorite of the enamored duke, and be¬ 
comes his messenger to Olivia, and the 
interpreter of his sufferings to that inac¬ 
cessible beauty. In her character of & 
youthful page, she attracts the favor of 
Olivia, and excites the jealousy of her 
lord. The situation is critical and deli¬ 
cate ; but how exquisitely is the charac¬ 
ter of Viola fitted to her part, carrying 
her through the ordeal with all the in¬ 
ward and spiritual grace of modesty.” 

Mrs. Jameson. 

VFo-len'ta. A character in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ All ’s Well that Ends 
Well.” 

Violet, Corporal, or Daddy. [Er. 

Caporal la 1 7 iolette 1 or Papa la Vio- 
lette.] A name given to the em¬ 
peror Napoleon Bonaparte, by his 
partisans in France, after his banish¬ 
ment to Elba, and designed to he ex¬ 
pressive of their hope that he would 
return in the spring (of 1815). The 
flower and the color were publicly 
worn by them as a party distinction! 

Virginie (vef / zhe / ne', 64). The 
heroine of Bernardin de St Pierre’s 
romance entitled “ Paul et Virginie,” 
— “a tropical Arcadian romance 
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which [for a time] reigned supreme 
over French, English, and German 
imaginations of a certain caliber, and 
rendered the name Virginia trium¬ 
phant in France.” 

Virgin Modesty. A surname given 
by Charles II. to the Earl of Koehester 
(John Wilmot), because he blushed 
so easily. 

Virgin. Queen. An appellation pop¬ 
ularly given to Queen Elizabeth 
(1533-1603). She may, in fact, be 
said to have assumed it; for, on the 
10th of February, 1550, less than 
three months after her accession to 
the throne, in a speech which she 
made to the privy council and a 
deputation from the hou^e of com¬ 
mons, who had requested her, in the 
name of the nation, to be pleased to 
take to herself a husband, she said 
that for herself it would be enough 
u that a marble stone should declare 
that a queeu, having reigned such a 
time, lived and died a virgin.” His¬ 
torians, however, agree that her right 
to the title is at least questionable, 
even if it be not demonstrably ill- 
founded. See Maiden Queen. 

Virgins, The Eleven Thousand. 
See Eleven Thousand Virgins, 
The. 

Vish'nu (6). [Sansk., from vish, to 
pervade, to extend through nature.] 
( Hindu, Myth.) One of the chief 
deities of the later religion, and the 
second person of the holy Trimurti , 
or triad; regarded as the preserver, 
while Brahma is the creator, and 
Siva the destroyer. He accomplishes 
the objects of his providence by suc¬ 
cessive avatars or incarnations, in 
which he appears and acts on earth. 
Nine of these have already taken 
place; in the tenth, which is yet to 
occur, he will appear on a white 
horse, with a flaming sword, for the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. 
Buddha and Juggernaut are both 
regarded as avatars of Vishnu. 

Vitalis (ve-tAlis). A name assumed 
by Erik Sjoberg (1794—1828), a dis¬ 
tinguished' Swedish lyric poet. By 


this pseudonym he intended to con¬ 
vey the notion of u Vita Us Life is a 
struggle. 

Viv'i-an. Mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin. She forms the subject of 
one of the poems in Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King.” See Lady of 
the* Lake, 1, Merlin, and Lance¬ 
lot du Lac. [Written also Viv¬ 
ien, Viviana, and Viviane.] 

Voland, Squire (fo'Hnt, 56, 67). 
[Ger. Junker Voland,] Among the 
Germans, a familiar name tor the 
Devil. 

Vol-po'ne. [It-, an old fox-] The 
title of a play by Ben Jonson, and 
the name of its chief character. 


Volscius, Prince. See Prince 
Volscics. 

Voltaire, The German. See Ger¬ 
man Voltaire. 

Voltaire, The Polish. See Polish 
Voltaire. 


VolTI-m&ncL The name of a courtier, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of 41 Ham¬ 
let” 


Volund (vb'Ioont). ( Scanrl Myth.) 
A renowned smith, corresponding to 
the Vulcan or Daedalus of classical 
mythology. Like Vulcan, he was 
lame, was always busy at the forge, 
and executed all kinds of smith-work, 
from the finest ornaments in gold 
to the heaviest armor. See Way- 
land Smith. 


Vor'ti-ger. Seneschal of Constans (a 
fabulous king of Britain), and usurper 
of the throne after Constans had been 
killed by his subjects. 

Vul'e&a. [Lat. Vtdranus.'] ( Gr. (f- Ram. 
Myth .) A son of Jupiter and Juno, — 
according to some accounts, of Juno 
alone, — and the husband of Venus. 
He was the god of fire, and the 
patron of blacksmiths and all workers 
In metal. His workshop was sup¬ 
posed to be under Mount ..Etna: and 
there, assisted by the Cyclops, he 
forged the thunderbolts of Jupiter, 
and arms for the gods and for cele' 
brated heroes. See Mulciber. 
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W&d'm&n, Widow. The name of a 
lady, in Sterne’s novel of 41 Tristram 
Shandy,” who tries to secure Uncle 
Toby tor a husband. 

Wagner (^aj^nef, 58, 68). The name 
of a character in Goethe’s “Faust.” 
This name is not original with Goethe, 
but was borrowed by him from old 
legends, in which it occurs under 
the form of Cristoph Wagner, who 
is represented to have been the at¬ 
tendant, or famulus, of Faust 

u Wagner is a type of the philis- 
ter and pedant; he sacrifices himself to 
books, as Faust does to knowledge. He 
adores the letter. The dust of folios is 
his element, parchment the source of his 
inspiration. . . . Heisoneoftho-^e who, in 

, the presence of Niagara, would vex you 
■with questions about arrow-headed in¬ 
scriptions ; who, in the presence of a vil¬ 
lage festival, would discuss the origin of 
the Pelasgi/’ Lewes. 

Wagon Boy, A popular sobriquet 
of Thomas Corwin (1794-1865), an 
American statesman. While yet a 
lad. General Harrison and his army 
were on the northern frontier, almost 
destitute of provisions, and a demand 
was made on the patriotism of the 
people to furnish the necessary sub¬ 
sistence. The elder Corwin loaded a 
wagon with supplies, which were de¬ 
livered by his son, who remained with 
the army during the rest of the cam¬ 
paign, and who is said to have proved 
himself “ a good whip and an excel¬ 
lent reins-man.” 

Wakefield, Pindar of! See George 
a-Green. 

Walking Stewart. The sobriquet 
of John Stewart, an English traveler, 
bom in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, died in 18*22. This cele¬ 
brated peripatetic traveled on foot 
through Hindostan, Persia, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, the Arabian Desert, Eu¬ 
rope, and the United States. 

J&iP “ A most interesting man, whom 
personally I knew ; eloquent in conversa¬ 
tion; contemplative, if that is possible, 


in excess; crazy beyond all reach of hello- 
bore (three Anticyrse would not have 
cured him), yet sublime and divinely 
benignant in his visiouariness ; the man 
who, as a pedestrian traveler, had seen 
more of the earth's surface, and commu¬ 
nicated more extensively with the chil¬ 
dren of the earth, than any man before 
or since ; the writer, also, who published 
more books (all intelligible by fits and 
starts) than any Englishman, except, 
perhaps, Richard Baxter, who is said to 
have published three hundred and sixty- 
five, plus one, the extra one being, proba¬ 
bly, meant for leap-year/’ JDc Quincey. 

Walpurgis (val-poor'gis, 58,68). The 
name of the female saint who con¬ 
verted the Saxons to Christianity. 
May-day night is dedicated to her, 
and" is popularly thought to be the 
occasion of a great witch festival on 
the summit of the Brocken, in the 
Hartz mountains, — a superstition 
supposed to have originated in the 
secret celebration of heathen rites, in 
remote places, by those who adhered 
to the ancient faith when their nation 
was forcibly converted to Christianity. 

W&m'bS. The “son of Witless,” and 
the clown or jester of Cedric of Roth- 
erwood, in Sir Walter Scott’s u Xvan- 
hoe.” 

Wandering Jew*. See Jew", The 
Wandering. 

Wantley, Dragon of. See Dragon 
of Wantley. 

Ward, Artemius. A pseudonym 
adopted by Mr. Charles F. Browme, 
an American humorist of the present 
day, author of a series of popular 
comic productions purporting to be 
written by an itinerant showman, 
and remarkable for their perverse 
orthography. 

War of 1812. ( Amer . Hist.) A name 
commonly given to the war between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
which began on the 18th of June, 
1812, and ended, Feb. 17, 1815, on 
the ratification by congress of the 
treaty of peace concluded at Ghent 
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on the 24th of the preceding Decem¬ 
ber. 

•Wax of Liberation. ( Ger. Hist.) 
The name commonly given to the 
war undertaken by the Germans, in 
1813, to throw off the French yoke, 
in consequence of the destruction of 
Bonaparte’s grand army in the Rus¬ 
sian campaign of 1812. " 

War of the Barons. (Eng. Hist.) An 
insurrection against the authority of 
Henry III., which broke out in 1262, 
and was excited by his faithlessness 
and the oppressions of his favorites. 
The barons were headed by Simon de 
Montfort, whose death, in 1265, at the 
battle of Evesham, occasioned their 
submission. 

War of the Seven Captains. See 
Seven against Thebes. 

War of the Succession. (Hist.) A 
celebrated struggle between Eng¬ 
land, France, Austria, and the Unit¬ 
ed Provinces, to determine whether 
Philip, Duke of Anjou (grandson of 
Louis XIV. of France), or the Arch¬ 
duke Charles (son of the Emperor 
Leopold I.}, should succeed to the 
throne of Spain, left vacant by the 
death of Charles II. It commenced 
May 4, 1702, and ended with the 
peace of Utrecht, March 13,1713, by 
which Philip was acknowledged and 
confirmed as king. The contest was 
signalized by the splendid achieve¬ 
ments of the'Duke of Marlborough. 

Wax of the Three Henries. (Fr. 
Hist.) A war between Henry III. 
king of France, Henry de Bourbon, 
king of Navarre, and Henry, duke 
of Guise, growing out of a 'project 
of the last to exclude the king of 
Navarre from his right of succession 
to the French throne. 

Wars of the Boses. (Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to the intestine wars 
which raged in England from the 

' reign of Henry VI. to that of Henry 
VII. (1452-1486). It refers to the 
badges or emblems of the parties to 
the strife, — that of the house of York 
being a white rose, and that of the 
house of Lancaster a red rose. 

Washington of Colombia. A name 
given to Simon Bolivar (1785-1831), 


who established the independence of 
the Spanish provinces of Venezuela 
and New Granada, which were there¬ 
upon united into a republic, called 
Colombia, of which he was chosen 
the first president. 

W&s'fde, William (wos / l). A pseu¬ 
donym of John Gibson Lockhart 
(1794-1854), under which he contrib¬ 
uted to u Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

Water-poet. A title assumed by 
John Taylor, an English poet (3580- 
1654), who for a long time followed 
the occupation of a waterman on the 
Thames. 

WitTing Street. A name very gen¬ 
erally given in England, during the 
Middle Ages, to the Via Laciea , or 
u Milky Wav.” It occurs in Chau¬ 
cer’s “ House of Fame,” Book II.: — 
“ Se yondir, lo, the galaxie, 

The wiehe men. clepe the milky way. 

For It is white; and some, parrav, 

Y-caliin ithan Wutlmgt-strete.*' 

In u The Compleynt of Scotland,” 
the comet, it is said, “ aperis oft in 
the qulivt circle, the quhilk the mari- 
nalis cailis VatlanstreitF The name 
occurs again, in the translation of the 
“jEneid” by G a wain Douglas: — 

“Of every steme the twinkling notis he. 

That in the still hevin move eours we se, 
Arthuris house, and Hyades, betaikning 
mne, 

Watlingestrrte, the Home, and the Charle- 
wane. 

The feirs Orion with his golden glare.” 
This, however, was only an applica¬ 
tion of the word, not its proper and 
original meaning. The real Watling 
Street was a road extending across 
South Britain in a general direction 
from east to west. Beginning at 
Richborough or Dover, it ran through 
Canterbury to London, and thence 
across the island to Chester. It is 
et, in some parts, an important 
ighwav, and the portion which ran 
through London still preserves the 
old name. Under the Britons, Wat¬ 
ling Street existed as a simple forest- 
lane or track-wav; the Romans made 
a great military road of it; and the 
Anglo-Saxons 'adopted it, as they did 
all the Romwn roads and bridges in 
every part of the island. 

The origin of the name is uncer¬ 
tain. By some the street is supposed, to 
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have been called, in honor of YiteUius , the 
Via (or Strata) Vitellina , of which the 
modern name is an Anglo-Saxon cor¬ 
ruption- According to Oamden, it was 
named after Vitellianus. who directed the 
work, and whom the Britons, in their 
language, called Guetalin. Florence of 
Worcester (Ohron. sub. an. 1013) derives 
the name from the Wcetiings, or sons of 
King Wsetla. who, Wright says, was, no 
doubt, a personage of the Anglo-Saxon 
mythology.” Grimm offers no expla¬ 
nation, but merely remarks, Who the 
Waetlings were, and how they came to give 
their name both to an earthly and a heav¬ 
enly street, we do not know.” This glit¬ 
tering pathway in the sky has, in otner 
countries, been called after rotds on 
earth. By the lUlians, it was denomi¬ 
nated the kt Santa Strada di Loretta 
Aventin. a German writer in the sixteenth 
centurv, calls it Buringstrasse ," 1 and 
makes it belong to a mythical King Eu~ 
ring on the Danube. 

Way land Smith, on WayT&nd the 
Smith.. A mythical and invisible 
farrier — the Vo'an l or Witlani of 
Northern fable — whose name has 
been handed down to the present 
time by English traditions. He 
haunted the Vale of White-Horse, in 
Berkshire, where three squarish flat 
stones supporting a fourth are still 
pointed out as his stithy. His fee 
was sixpence, and, unlike other work¬ 
men, he was otfended if more was 
offered him. Sir Walter Scott, by a 
strange anachronism, introduces him 
into the romance of u Kenilworth ” 
as a living person of the reign of 
Elizabeth. See Voluxd and Wie- 
laxd. 

Weeping Philosopher. A sobriquet 
given to Heraclitus, a native of 
Ephesus, who flourished about 500 
years n. c. He was of a gloomy and 
melancholy disposition, and is said 
to have been perpetually shedding 
tears on account of the vices of man¬ 
kind. 

j®®*- The name of Democ/ritrus, the 
laughing philosopher, being often coupled 
with that of HeraclPtus, the weeping 
philosopher, many speakers are apt to 
accent the latter, incorrectly, on the sec¬ 
ond syllable. 

Weird Sisters. Three witches, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Mac¬ 
beth.” 


u The Weird Sisters are as true a 
creation of Shakespeare's as his Ariel and 
Caliban, — lates, furies, and materializing 
witches being the elements. They are 
wholly different from any representation 
of witches in the contemporary writers, 
and yet present a sufficient external re¬ 
semblance to the creatures of vulgar prej¬ 
udice to act immediately on the audience. 
Their character consists in the imagina¬ 
tive, disconnected from the good. They 
are the shadowy obscure and fearfully 
anomalous of physical nature, the law¬ 
less of human nature, — elemental aveng¬ 
ers without sex or kin.” Coleridge . 

Weissnichtwo (vls'nikt-vo 7 , 68,73). 
[Ger., I-know-not-wh*ere. Compare 
Scot. Kenn(tquh<rir.~\ A name given, 
in Carlyle’s u Sartor Resartus,” to a 
place (probably meant for London) 
spoken of as containing a university 
in which Herr Teutelsdrockk is pro¬ 
fessor. See Teufelsdrockh, Herr. 

Welder, Samuel. Mr. Pickwick’s 
man,* in Dickens’s celebrated ik Pick¬ 
wick Papers ; ” designed as an epit¬ 
ome of London low life in its most 
agreeable and entertaining form. He 
is an inimitable compound of wit, sim¬ 
plicity, quaint humor, and lidelity. 

jgQf- “ The far-famed Sam Weller corre¬ 
sponds to no reality. The Londoner bom 
and bred is apt to be the driest and most 
uninteresting of beings. All things lost 
for him the gloss of novelty when he was 
fifteen years old. He would suit the mu¬ 
seum of a nil a/Jmirari philosopher, as a 
specimen, shriveled and adust, of the ul¬ 
timate result of his principle. But Dick¬ 
ens collected more jokes than all the cab¬ 
men in London would utter in a year, 
and bestowed the whole treasure upon 
Sam.' 5 Bayne . 

Welder, Tony. The father of Sam 
Weller, in Dickens’s u Pickwick Pa¬ 
pers;” a representative of the old 
broad-brimmed, great-coated, many- 
waistcoated, red-faced race of Eng¬ 
lish stage-coachmen. 

Well-founded Doctor. [Lat. Doc¬ 
tor Fundatissimvs.'] An honorary 
appellation conferred, on account of 
his profound learning, upon JEgidius 
Konmnus (d. 1316), of the family of 
Colonna, Archbishop of Bourges, and 
general of the Augustinians. 

Well-languaged Daniel. See Dan¬ 
iel, The W ell-languaged. 
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Werther (welter, 4; Ger.pron. vef y - 
ter, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe’s 
sentimental romance, “ The Sorrows 
of Werther,” in which he portrays 
the character of a young and highly 
endowed spirit who has become dis¬ 
gusted with life. 

4®=*“ 1 Werther,’ infusing itself into the 
core and whole spirit of literature, gttve 
birth to a race of sentimentalists who nave 
raged and wailed in every part of the 
world till better light dawued on them, or, 
at least, exhausted nature laid itself to 
sleep, and it was discovered that lament¬ 
ing was an unproductive labor.” Carlyle. 

The practical, not the sentimental, is Fried¬ 
rich’s interest, not to say that Werther and the 
sentimental were not yet bom into our afflict¬ 
ed. earth. Carlyle. 

■Western, Miss Sophia. The sweet¬ 
heart of Tom Jones, in Fielding’s 
“History of Tom. Jones, a Found¬ 
ling.” 

Western, Squire. A jolly country 
gentleman in Fielding’s u History of 
Tom Jones, a Foundling.” 

4®* u Amongst these [the characters of 
the story], Squire Western stands alone; 
imitated from no prototype, aud in him¬ 
self an inimitable picture of ignorance, 
prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, unit¬ 
ed with natural shrewdness, coustitutiou- 
al good-humor, and an instinctive affec¬ 
tion for his daughter, — all which qual¬ 
ities, good and bad, are grounded upon 
that basis of thorough selfishness natural 
to one bred up from infancy where no one 
dared to contradict his arguments, or to 
control his conduct.” Sir W. Scott . 

There now are no Squire Westerns, as of old. 

And our Sophias are not so emphatic. 

But fair as them or fairer to behold. Byron. 

Bants which in every thing but diction re¬ 
sembled those of Squire Western. Macaulay. 

Conceive a rugged, thick - sided Squire 
Western, of supreme degree, — for this Squire 
Western [Frederick William I., of Prussia] is 
a hot Hohenzollem, and wears a crown roy¬ 
al, — conceive such a burly neplm ultra of a 
Squire, with his broad-based rectitudes and 
surly irrefragabilities. Carlyle. 

Western Reserve. A name popu¬ 
larly given to a tract of country 
reserved by the State of Connecticut, 
at the time of the cession of the 
North-west Territory to the United 
States. Disputes arose, after the war 
of the Revolution, between several 
of the States, respecting the right of 
soil in this territory, which were onlv 
allayed by die cession of the whole 


to the United States, Connecticut 
reserving a tract of -1666,921 acres 
near Lake Erie. In 1800, j urisdiction 
over this tract was relinquished to 
the federal government, the State re¬ 
serving the right to the >oil, and dis¬ 
posing of it in .-mall lots to settlers 
(irom which sales she obtained her 
magnificent school-fund), while the 
Indian dries to the rest of the soil 
were bought up by the general gov¬ 
ernment. 

Westminster, Long Meg of. See 
Long Meg of Westminster. 

Westminster’s Glory. See Eng¬ 
land’s Pride and Westminsters 
Glory. 

WetB'er-ell, Elizabeth.. A pseudo¬ 
nym adopted by Mips Susan War¬ 
ner, an American writer of the pres¬ 
ent day, author of “The Wide Wide 
World” and other works. 

W har'ton, Eliza (-tn). The heroine 
of a novel of the same name, founded 
on fact, by Mrs. Hannah Foster, an 
American authoress. 

Whar'ton, Grace (-tn). A pseudo¬ 
nym adopted by Mrs. Anthony Todd 
Thomson {net Uatharine Bycrley), a 
popular and voluminous author of 
the present century (d. 1862). 

Whar'ton, Philip (-tn). A pseu¬ 
donym adopted by John Cock burn 
Thomson, a popular English author. 

Whi r li n g Rocks. See Symfleg- 
ades. 

Whis^ker-an'dos, Don Ee-rolo. 
The lover of Tilburina, in Sheridan’s 
farce of “ The Critic.” 

I dare sav I blushed; for I . . . had chris¬ 
tened him £k>n Ferolo Whiskerandos. 

Thackeray. 

Whiskey Insurrection. ( Amer. 

Hi&L) A name given to an outbreak 
in Western Pennsylvania, in 1794, 
resulting from an attempt to enforce 
an excise law passed in 1791, which 
imposed duties on domestic distilled 
liquors. The insurrection spread into 
the border counties of Virginia, and 
called forth two proclamations from 
President Washington, which had no 
effect. It was finally suppressed by 
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General Henry Lee, governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, with an armed force. 

Whistlecraft, William and Robert. 
A mm de plume of John Hookham 
Frere (1769-1840), an English author 
and statesman. 

White Devil of WaHachia. A so¬ 
briquet given by the Turks, to whom 
he was a great terror, to George Oas- 
triota (1404—1467), a celebrated Al¬ 
banian chief, commonly called bcan- 
derbeg, that is, Bey, of Prince, Alex¬ 
ander. 

“White House. In the United States, 
a name popularly given to the ex¬ 
ecutive, or presidential, mansion, at 
Washington, which is a large build¬ 
ing of freestone, painted white. 

White Lady of Av'e-nel. A kind 
of tutelary spirit protecting the for¬ 
tunes of a noble family in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, 1,4 The Monastery.” 

Noon gleams on the lake. 

Noon glows on the fell; 

Wake thee, oh, wake, 

White Maid of Avmel. 

Sir W. Scott. 

White Rose. A common designation 
of the house of York, from its emblem, 
which was a white rose. See Waks 
op the Roses. 

White Rose of Ra/by-. Cecily, wife 
of Richard, Duke of York, and mother 
of Edward IY. and Richard III.;—so 
called in allusion to her private char¬ 
acter, as well as to the distinguishing 
color of the Yorkists in the Wars of 
the Roses. She was the youngest 
of twenty-one children. A novel of 
some popularity entitled 41 The White 
Rose of Raby” was published in 
1794. 

Whit'ting-ton, Dick. The hero of 
a famous old legend, in which he is 
represented as a poor orphan boy 
from the country, who went to Lon¬ 
don, where, after undergoing many 
hardships, he attracted the notice and 
compassion of a rich merchant, who 
gave him a situation in his family as 
an assistant to the cook. Here he" led 
a miserable life, abused by the cook, 
and sleeping in the garret, which 
was overrun with rats and mice. At 
length, having obtained a penny, he 


purchased a cat. TIis master, shortly 
after, being about to ^end a ship to 
sea, gave all the servants permission 
to send a venture in her. Dick had 
nothing to risk but his cat, and sent 
her. The ship was driven to the 
coast of Barbary, where the master 
and chief mate were invited to court. 
At an entertainment given to them 
by the king, rats and mice swarmed 
over the tables, and disputed with 
the guests possession of the banquet. 
The captain thereupon sent for Dick’s 
cat, which, being produced, made a 
terrible havoc among the vermin, 
and was gladly purchased by the 
king at a very high price. With the 
money thus acquired, Dick com¬ 
menced business, anil succeeded so 
well that he finally married his former 
master’s daughter, was knighted, and 
became lord mayor of London. This 
tradition has probably no foundation 
in fact, though there" was a real Sir 
Richard Whittington, who was thrice 
mayor of London in the reign of 
Hehiy V. 

jAccording to Mr. H. T. Riley (“ Re¬ 
rum Britannicarum Medii JEvi Scrip- 
tores, Munimenta Gildkallse Londinen- 
sis,” vol. i., Liber Alb us ,” Prefhee, p. 
xviii.), in the fourteenth century and. 
the beginning of the fifteenth, trading, 
or buying and selling at a profit:, was 
known to the more educated classes in 
England under the French name achat , 
which they wrote, and probably pro¬ 
nounced, acat. To acat of this nature, 
Whittington was indebted for his wealth; 
and as, in time, the French became dis¬ 
placed by the modem English, the mean¬ 
ing of the word probably was lost, and 
thereby opportunity was given to some 
inventive genius, at a much later period, 
of building a new story upon the double 
meaning of an obsolete word. By Sir 
■William Ouseley, the story is said to be 
founded on an Oriental narrative; and it 
is related in a Persian MS., according to 
Halliwell, that, in the tenth century, one 
Keis, the son of a poor widow of Siraf, 
embarked for India with his sole property, 
a cat; there he fortunately arrived at a 
time when the palace was so infested by 
mice or rats that they invaded the king s 
food, and persons were employed to drive 
them from the royal banquet. This cat 
was useful in the same manner as Whit¬ 
tington’s, and its owner was similarly re¬ 
warded. In a “‘Description of Guinea,” 
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1665s it is recorded “how Alphonse), a 
Portuguese, being wrecked on the coast 
of Guinney, and being presented bv the 
king thereof with his weight in gold for 
a cat to kill their mice and an o\ utment 
to kill their flies, which he improved, 
within five vears, to £6000 on the place, 
and returning to Portugal, after fifteen 
years traffick, became tne third man in 
the kingdom.” See farther in Keighti¬ 
le' 's ” Tales and Popular Fictions,” pp. 
241-266. 

Wicked Bible. A name given to an 
edition of the Bible published in 1032 
by Barker and Lucas, because the 
word not was omitted In the seventh 
commandment. The printers were 
called before the High Commission, 
fined heavily, and the whole impres¬ 
sion destroyed. 

Wick'fL£Ld, Agnes. The heroine of 
Dickens’s u David Copperfield,” one 
of the most charming female charac¬ 
ters in the whole range of fiction. 

Wieland (vee'i&nt, 56, 68). A famous 
Northern smith; the same as Volwnd. 
See Volund and Waylaxd Smith. 

4®*“ In a contest with a smith named 
Amilias, as to who would manufacture 
the best sword, he clove Amilias down to 
the waist with a blade of such sharpness 
that it cut through steel helmet and ar¬ 
mor and body, and vet Amilias did not 
feel it; but, on attempting to rise from 
his seat, he discovered its effects by fell¬ 
ing asunder. This sword was called Bai¬ 
rn ung. 

Wife ofB&tb (2). One of the pilgrims 
who are represented by Chaucer in 
his “ Canterbury Tales” as traveling 
from Southwark to Canterbury, and 
each relating a story on the road for 
the common amusement. The u Wife 
of Bath’s Tale” seems to have been 
taken from that of Flo rent, or Floren- 
tius (q. v.), in Gower’s “Confessio 
Amantis;” or perhaps from an older 
narrative in the 4 * Gesta Romanorum 
or some such collection, from which 
the story of Florent was borrowed. 

Oh, she is well attended, madam, replied the 
dame, who, from her jolly and laughter-loving 
demeanor, might have been the very emblem 
of the Wife of Bath. Mr W. Scott. 

Wife of Keith, Wise. See Wise 
Wife of Keith. 

Wild, Jonathan. A notorious Eng¬ 
lish. robber, who was executed in 


1725. He is chiefly known to readers 
of the present day as the hero of 
Fielding’s novel, “The History of 
Jonathan Wild.” 

“In that strange apologue, the 
author takes for a hero the greatest ras¬ 
cal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypocrite, 
that his wit and experience, both large in 
this matter, could enable him to devise 
or depict; he accompanies this villain 
through all the actions of his life, with a 
grinning deference and a wonderful mock 
respect, and does not leave him till he is 
dangling at the gallows, when the satirist 
makes him a low bow, and wishes the 
scoundrel good-day.” Thackeray. u It 
is not easy to see what Fielding proposed 
to himself by a picture of complete vice, 
unrelieved by any thing of human feel¬ 
ing. and never, by any accident even, de¬ 
viating into virtue; and the ascribing a 
train of firtitious adventures to a real 
character has in it something clumsy and 
inartificial on the one hand, and. on the 
other, subjects the author to a suspicion 
that he only used the title of ‘ Jonathan 
Wild 5 in order to connect his book with 
the popular renown of that infamous 
depredator.” Sir W. Scott. “It has 
been justly remarked by Mr. Murphy, 
that Fielding wrote k The History of Jon¬ 
athan Wild’ for & noble purpose, and 
one of the highest importance to society. 
A satire like this strips off the spurious 
ornaments of hypocrisy, shows the beau¬ 
ty of the moral character, and will always 
be worthy the attention of the reader who 
desires to rise wiser or better from the 
book he peruses.” Roscoe. 

WildLair, Sir Harry. The hero of 
Farquhar’s comedy of the same name, 
and also of his u Gonstant Couple.” 
He is represented as an airy gentle¬ 
man, affecting humorous gavetv and 
great freedom In bis behavior, but 
not altogether profligate or unfeeling. 

Wild Boar of Ardennes (ar'den', 
.or ar'den). [Fr. Le Snnglier des Ar¬ 
dennes.] A sobriquet given to Wil¬ 
liam, Count of La March (d 1485), on 
account of his ferocity and the de¬ 
light he took in haunting the forest 
of Ardennes. According to Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, who introduces him into 
“ Quentin Durward,” he was remark¬ 
able for an unusual thickness and 
projection of the mouth and upper 
jaw, and for huge protruding side- 
teeth, which gave him a hideous and 
brutal expression of countenance. 
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Wild Boy, The. A savage creature 
found, in November, 1725, in the 
forest of Hertswold, Hanover, and 
supposed to be at that time about 
thirteen years old- He was accus¬ 
tomed to walk on all fours, and would 
climb trees like a squirrel. His food 
consisted of wild plants, leaves, grass, 
moss, and the bark of trees. Many 
efforts were made to reform his sav¬ 
age habits, but with little success, nor 
could he be taught to utter one dis¬ 
tinct syllable. He commonly went 
by the name of Peter. His death 
took place in February, 1785. 

Wildfire, Madge. The sobriquet of 
a prominent character in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, “ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” whose real name is given 
as Margaret Murdockson. She is 
described as having been a beautiful, 
but very vain and giddy girl, crazed 
by seduction and the murder of her 
infant, and exhibiting in an exag¬ 
gerated degree those weaknesses of 
character to which she owed her 
misery. 

Wild Huntsman. [Fr. Le Grand 
Veneur , Ger. Her Wilde Jar/er.] The 
subject of a popular and widely dif¬ 
fused tradition concerning a strange 
and spectral hunter who appears bv 
night, surrounded by dogs, and some¬ 
times with a train of attendants, driv¬ 
ing on the chase. The well-known 
cheer of the hunter, the cry of his 
hounds, and the tramp of his horse’s 
feet, are distinctly audible. The su¬ 
perstition probably has its origin in 
the many and various strange sounds 
which are heard in the depths of a 
forest during the silence of the night. 
In Germany, this tradition has been 
made the subject of a ballad by 
Biirger, entitled “ Der Wilde J tiger,” 
which has been translated into Eng¬ 
lish by Sir Walter Scott, under the 
name of “ The Wild Huntsman.” In 
this poem, the hunter is represented 
not as driving, but as himself driven 
by the Devil, from whom he seeks to 
escape. The French have a similar 
tradition concerning an aerial hunter 
who infests the forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau. Some account of him may be 
found in Sully’s “ Memoirs,” in which 


he is styled Le Grand Veneur. Father 
Matthieu relates, that the shepherds 
of the neighborhood hold it to be the 
hunt of St. Hubert, which is also 
heard in other places. The super¬ 
stition would ^eem to be quite general. 
In a Scottish poem entitled u Alba¬ 
nia,” there is a poetical description 
of this phantom chase. In England, 
the tradition seems to have estab¬ 
lished itself under the figure of Herne 
the Hunter , as in Shakespeare’s 
u Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Wil'king, Peter. The hero of a 
work entitled “ The Voyage of Peter 
Wilkins,” written by Robert Pul- 
tock, about the vear 1750. He is a 
mariner, who, like Robinson Crusoe, 
is thrown on a distant uninhabited 
shore, after undergoing various ca¬ 
lamities at sea, and who is furnished 
with stores, utensils, and provisions, 
from the wreck of the ship in which 
he sailed. His solitary abode is in a 
beautiful twilight country frequented 
by a race of Hying people, or beings 
provided with "a sort of elastic natural 
investment which will open and shut 
at pleasure, thus furnishing the pos¬ 
sessor with wings or a dress, accord¬ 
ing to the requirement of the moment. 

JlStP“ “ The hero’s name was most likely 
suggested by that of a celebrated advo¬ 
cate of the posribility of flying, — Wil¬ 
kins, Bishop of Chester.” Le/gA Hunt. 

I cannot image to myself whereabout you 
are. When I try to fix it, Peter Wilkins'* isl¬ 
and comes across me. Charles Lamb. 

Wil'let, John. A burly and obstinate 
English country innkeeper of the last 
century, who figures in Dickens’s 
novel of “ Bamaby Rudge.” 

William of CloudegTIe. A famous 
North-country archer celebrated in an 
old u popular history,” and in a poem 
which has been reprinted by Ritson 
and by Percy. 

Williams, Caleb. The title of a novel 
by William Godwin (1756-18-36), and 
the name of its hero. 

"WiU-with-the-’Wisp. Another name 
for Jnck-with-the-Lantern^ q. v. 

Wil'mot. 1. A character in Lillo’s 
“Fatal Curiosity.” 

2. (-2-rabella.) A lady beloved 
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by George Primrose, in Goldsmith’s 
“ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Wil'mot Proviso. ( Amer. Hist.) 

A name popularly given in America 
to an amendment to a bill placing 
$2,000,000 at the disposition of Pres¬ 
ident Polk to negotiate a peace with 
Mexico. It was introduced in the 
national house of representatives, on 
the 8th of August, 1846, by the Hon. 
David Wilmot, a Democratic repre¬ 
sentative from Pennsylvania, and 
was in these words : u Provided, 
that, as an express and fundamen¬ 
tal condition to the acquisition of 
any territory from the republic of 
Mexico by* the United States, hv 
virtue of any treaty which may be 
negotiated between “them, and to the 
use by the executive of the moneys 
herein appropriated, neither slavers’ 
nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in any part of said territoiy, 
except for crime, whereof the party 
shall first be duly convicted.” The 
bill with this amendment attached 
was parsed in the house by a vote of 
87 yeas to 64 nays, but failed in the 
senate in consequence of the arrival 
of the hour for the final adjournment 
of the session before a vote could be 
reached. At the next session of con¬ 
gress (1846-47), a bill appropriating 
$3,000,000 for the same purpose as be¬ 
fore had a similar provision affixed to 
it by the senate, but was rejected in 
the house by a vote of 102 to 97. 

On the termination of the war, the 
practical question involved in the 
Wilmot Proviso, whether the intro¬ 
duction of slavery should be allowed 
or prohibited in the territories newly 
acquired from Mexico, became the 
source of great agitation throughout 
the country. 

Wimble, Will. The name of a cel¬ 
ebrated character in the “ Spectator,” 
distinguished for his delightful sim¬ 
plicity and good-humored officious¬ 
ness/ He is said to have been in¬ 
tended for a Mr. Thomas Morecroft, 
who died at Dublin, July 2,1741. 

Wimbledon, Philosopher of. See 
Philosopher of Wimbledon. 

Win'Me, Mr. Nathaniel (wingk'l). 
One of the chib, In Dickens’s 44 Pick¬ 


wick Papers; ” represented as a cock¬ 
ney pretender to sporting skill. 

Win'Me, Kip Van (wingk'l). The 
name^ of one of the Dutch colonists 
of Xew York, whose adventures 
are related in Washington Irving’s 
** Sketch-book.” He is represented 
as haring met a strange man with 
a keg of liquor in a ravine of the 
Kaatskill Mountains, and as having 
obligingly assisted him to carry the 
load to a wild retreat among the 
rocks, where he found a company of 
odd-looking personages playing at 
ninepins, with the gravest of faces 
and in the most mysterious silence. 
His awe and apprehension having by 
degrees subsided, he ventured, when 
no eye was fixed on him, to steal a 
taste of the beverage which he had 
helped the strange man bring along. 
He repeated the draught so often that 
at length his senses were overpow¬ 
ered. and he fell into a deep sleep, 
which, strange to say, lasted for 
twenty years, though they seemed to 
him but as one night. Meanwhile, 
remarkable events had taken place: 
his wife had died, his daughter was 
married, his former cronies were dead, 
or scattered, or much the worse for 
the wear and tear of time; and, more 
than all, there had been a war of 
revolution, the colonies had thrown 
off the yoke of the mother country, 
and were now known as the United 
States of America. See Epimeni- 
des; Klaus, Peter; and Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty in the Wood. 

Winter King. A title derisively 
given to Frederick Y., elector palatine 
{ 1596-1632), who was elected king 
of Bohemia by the Protestants, in 
1619, and was defeated, and bis reign 
brought to an end, in 1620. 

“ What kind of a * Xing of Bohe¬ 
mia ’ this Friedrich made, . . . and what 
sea of troubles he and his entered into, 
we know: the ‘ Winter Eonig 7 (Winter- 
King. fallen in times of frost, or built of 
mere frost, a sn ow-hdng altogether soluble 
again) is the name he gets in German 
Histories.” Carlyle. 

Winter Q,ueen. A mocking appel¬ 
lation given to Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. of England, and wife of 
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Frederick, elector palatine. See su¬ 
pra. 

Wise Men of Gotham. See Go¬ 
tham. 

Wise Men of Greece, The Seven. 

See Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Wise Men of the East. See Magi, 
The Tiikee: also, Cologne, The 
Three Kings of. 

Wise Wife of Keith. A popular 

• designation given to one Agnes Simp¬ 
son, or Sampson, a Scottish woman 
executed about the latter part of the 
sixteenth century for witchcraft, and 
especially for taking part in an al¬ 
leged conspiracy against the life of 
the king, Janies VI. See Scott’s 
“ Letters on Demonology and Witch¬ 
craft,” Letter IX. 

Wishfort, Lady. A character in Con¬ 
greve's comedy, u The Way of the 
World;’ 1 distinguished for her mix¬ 
ture of wit and ridiculous vanity. 

WifcchfLnder General. A title as¬ 
sumed by one Matthew Hopkins, an 
impudent and cruel wretch, who, for 
three or four years previous to 1647, 
traveled through the counties of 
Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, and Hunting¬ 
don (in England), pretending to dis¬ 
cover witches, superintending their 
examination bv the most unheard- 
of tortures, and compelling them to 
admit and confess matters equally 
absurd and impossible, the issue of 
which was the forfeiture of their lives. 

4S 8 * At first the current of popular 
feeli ig was strongly with Hopkins ; but at 
length it set against him with such vio¬ 
lence, that he was seized and subjected to 
his own favorite test of swimming, and. 
happening to float, was convicted of 
witchcraft, and put to death. He has 
been pilloried bv Butler in “Hudibras” 
(Part II., canto 3). 

Witch, of Atlas. The heroine of 
Bhellev’s poem of the same title. 

Witch of Balwery, The Great. 
See. Great Witch of Balwery. 

Witch of EdTn6n-t6n. The heroine 
of a tragi-comedy of the same name 
by William Rowley, assistel by Ford 
and Dekker. It Vas published in 
1658. 


Witch of Endor. A divining woman 
consulted by King Saul, when, hav¬ 
ing become disheartened and dis¬ 
couraged by the general defection of 
his subjects, aud being conscious of 
his own unworthy and ungrateful dis¬ 
obedience, he despaired of obtain¬ 
ing counsel and assistance from the 
offended Deity, who had previously 
communicated with him through his 
prophets. At the direction of Saul, 
she called up the spirit of Samuel, 
who foretold the defeat and death of 
the king. 

With'ring-t5n, Boger. A gallant 
squire celebrated in the ballad of 
“Chevy- Chase.” His legs having 
been smitten off, he continued to tight 
“upon his stumps.” [Written also 
W i d d r i n g t o n.] 

Some stone saints were brought on their 
marrow-bones, like old. Widclrinyton at Chevy 
Chase. Sir IF. Scott. 


Witling of Terror. A nickname 
given to Bertrand Bar^re (or Bar- 
rere), in the time of the first French 
Revolution. See Anacreon of the 
Guillotine. 

But though Barere succeeded in earning 
the honorable nicknames of the Witliny or 
Terror and the Anacreon of the Guillotine, 
there was one place where it was long re¬ 
membered to his disadvantage that he had, 
for a time, talked the language of humanity 
and moderation. Macaulay. 


Wit'would, Sir Willful (wit/wdbd). 
A character in Congreve’s comedy. 
“The Way of the World.” 


Parson Barnabas, Parson Trulliber, Sir 
Willful WUvcouhl, Sir Francis Wronghead, 
Squire Western, Squire Sullen, —such were 
the people who composed the main strength 
of the Tory party for sixty years after the 
Revolution, Macaulay. 


Wizard of the Korth. A name oft¬ 
en given to Sir Walter Scott (1771- 
1832), in allusion to the extraordinary 
charm and descriptive power of his 
writings, which excited unbounded 
enthusiasm on their first appearance, 
and which still retain a large meas¬ 
ure of their original popularity. 

4SP “ Sir Walter Scott earned the title 
of ‘ Wizard of the North ’ bv the magic 
power which reproduced o’d Scotland, 
refought its battles, remounted its steel- 
harnessed warriors, re-enacted its Border 
feuds, repeopled its Highlands, restored 
the dark days of its Covenanters, revived 
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its by - gone superstitions, raised Claver- 
house and his troopers from the dead.” 

Christ. Examiner. 

Wo'den. {Myth.) The German and 
Anglo-Saxon form of Odin. See 
Odin. 

Wolfland. A nickname sometimes 
given to Ireland, in the time of Wil¬ 
liam III., in consequence of a preva¬ 
lent belief that wolves abounded there 
to an extraordinary extent. 

■Wolverine State. The State of 
Michigan; — popularly so called from 
its abounding with wolverines. 

Wonderful Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Mirabilis.] Roger Bacon, a cele¬ 
brated philosopher and mathemati¬ 
cian of the thirteenth century; — so 
named on account of his extensive 
knowledge- [Called also Admirable 
Doctor .] See Admirable Doctor. 

Wonderful Parliament. ( Eng. 
Mist.) The name given to a parlia¬ 
ment which met on the 3d of Febru¬ 
ary, 1388, and which, by playing into 
the hands of the Duke'of Gloucester, 
thwarted an attempt made by the 
king (Richard II.) to assume the 
reins of government in fact as well as 
in seeming. 

Wood, Babes, or Children, in the. 
See Children in the Wood. 

Wood, Babes of the. See Babes 
of the Wood. 

Wooden Horse. ( Gr. Rom. Myth.) 
A monstrous image of a horse, made 
of wood and filled with Greeks, 
which the Trojans were induced to 
take into their’city by the artful rep¬ 
resentations of Sinon. a pretended 
deserter from the Grecian army, who 
asserted that it had been constructed 
as an atonement for the stealing of 
the Palladium by Ulysses and Dio- 
med, and that, if the'Trojans should 
venture to destroy it, Troy would fall, 
but if, on the contrary, they were to 
draw it with their own hands into the 
. city, they would gain the supremacy 
over the Greeks. Though warned, 
by Laocoon, Calchas. and Cassandra, 
that he was an impostor, the Trojans 
took the advice of Sinon. and drew 
. the horse within the walls- In the 


night, Sinon stole forth and unlocked 
a concealed door in the horse, and the 
Greeks, rushing out, opened the city- 
gates to their friends waiting without, 
who poured in, and thus gained pos¬ 
session of Troy. 

Worldly-Wisem.au, Mr. One of 
the characters in Bunyan's ‘■‘Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,” who converses 
with Christian by the way, and en¬ 
deavors to deter him from proceed¬ 
ing on his journey. See Christian. 

Worthies, The Nine. Famous per¬ 
sonages often alluded to, and classed 
together, rather in an arbitrary man¬ 
ner, like the Seven Wonders”of the 
World, the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, &e. They have been counted 
up in the following manner: — 

1. Hector, son of 
Priam. 

2. Alexander the 
Great. 

3. Julius Caesar. 

4. Joshua, con¬ 
queror of Car 
man. 

5- David, king of 
Israel. 

6. Judas Macca- 
baeus. 

7- Arthur, king of 
Britain. 

8- Charlemagne. 

9. Godfrey of 

BouiUon. 

In Shakespeare’s a Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,” a. v., sc. 2, Hercules and Pom- 
pev appear as two of the Nine Wor¬ 
thies. 

Ay, there were some present that were the 
JUine Worthies to him, V faith. Ben Jonson. 

Wray, Enoch (rah The “Tillage 
Patriarch,” in Crabbe's poem of that 
name. He is represented as having 
numbered a hundred years, and as 
being poor and blind; Irat he has be¬ 
come the chronicle of his neighbor¬ 
hood, and is reverenced by all for his 
meek resignation, his wisd'ora, and his 
elevated piety. 

Wronghead, Sir Francis. A char¬ 
acter in Colley Cibber's comedy of 
u The Provoked Husband.” 

Wu-o f t&n. {Myth.) The same as 
Odin, or TTbdea. See Odin. 
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Xan'I-dTi (zan'I-doo). The name of 
a city mentioned in Coleridge’s poem 
of “ Kubla Khan.” It is an altered 
form of Xfdndu , the residence of the 
Khan Kublai, as given in Purchas’s 
“ Pilgrimage,” from which book the 
idea of the poem was derived. 

Xan-tip'pe. [Gr. Sav^tV— 17 .] The 
wife of Socrates, the famous Grecian 
philosopher; so notorious a termagant 
that her name has passed into a prov¬ 


Y 

Y&lioo. A name given by Swift, in 
his satirical romance entitled ‘‘Trav¬ 
els into several Remote Nations of 
the World, by Lemuel Gulliver,” to 
one of a race of brutes having the 
form and all the vices of man. The 
Yahoos are represented as being sub¬ 
ject to the Houvhnhnms, or horses 
endowed with reason. See Hou¬ 
vhnhnms. 

Art thou the first -who did the coast explore? 

Bid never Yahoo tread that ground before? 

Pope. 

The filthiest and moat spiteful Yahoo of the 
fiction was a noble creature when compared 
with the Bairere of history. Macaulay. 

Yama (ya'ma). [Sansk., a twin.] 
{Hindu Myth.) A fierce and terrible 
deity, the lord of hell and the tor¬ 
mentor of the wicked ; originally 
conceived of as one of the first pair 
from whom the human race is de¬ 
scended, and the beneficent sovereign 
of his descendants in the abodes of 
the blest. He is represented as of a 
green color, with inflamed eyes, sit¬ 
ting on a buffalo, clothed in red gar¬ 
ments, a crown on his head, and a 
club in his hand. 

Y&rl-co. See Inkxe, Mb. Thomas. 

Yellow Dwarf. [Fr. Le Nnin Jaime.] 

A hideous pygrnv who figures in a 
faiiy tale originally written in French 


erb. [Written also, less usually, but 
more correctly, X a n t h ipp“e.] 

Xavier (zavl-er; Fr. pron. zS'velt')* 
A nom de plume of Joseph Xavier 
Boniface (b. 1797), a popular French 
-writer. See Saintine. 

Xu'ry- (zu'rf, 9). A Moresco boy, in 
De Foe’s romance of “ Robinson Cru- 
soe ; ” servant to Crusoe. 

Xury and Friday . . . can never be to Mm 
the realities they once were. Macaulay* 


by the Countess d’Aunov (1650- 
1705). He was so called on account 
of his complexion, and his living in 
an orange-tree. He abducts a beau- 
tiftil princess, and stabs her lover, 
whom chance has thrown into his 
power, before her eyes, whereupon 
she expires from excess of grief. 

Yellow Jack. Among sailors, a com¬ 
mon personification of the yellow fe¬ 
ver. Although used as a proper name, 
it is probable that the original mean¬ 
ing of the appellation was nothing 
more than yellow flag , a flag being 
termed a jack by seamen, and yellow 
being the color of that customarily 
displayed from lazarettos, or naval 
hospitals, and from vessels in quaran¬ 
tine- 

Yellow-ley, Trip-tol'e-mus. An 
agricultural enthusiast, of mixed 
Scottish and Yorkshire blood, who 
figures in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
“The Pirate.” 

Yellow Water. See Parizabe. 

Yen'dys, Syd'ney. A Iiteraiy name 
adopted by Sydney Dobell (b. 1824), 
an English poet of the present day. 
Yendys is merely Sydney reversed. 

Ygg'dra-sil. (Scand. Myth.) An ash- 
tree, called “ the tree of the uni¬ 
verse,” under which the gods assem- 
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ble every day in council- Its branches 
spread over the whole world, and 
tower up above the heavens. It has 
three roots, one of which reaches to 
the Asir, another to the frost-giants 
where was formerly Ginmmga-gap, 
and the third stands over Xillheim. 
See Nidhogg and Norns. 

^-gueme' (4). Another spelling of 
hjtnm. See Iger:na. 


MS" u What we call k Young America' 
is made up of about equal parts of irrev¬ 
erence, conceit, and that popular moral 
quality familiarly known as * brass. 5 5 ' 

J. G. Holland. 

Voting Chevalier. A title popular¬ 
ly given to Charles Edward Stuart, 
grandson of James II., and a claim¬ 
ant for the crown of England. He 
is otherwise known as the Younger 
Pretender. See Pretenders, The. 


Yinir (ee'mer). (Scand. Myth.) The 
first of all beings, a giant and the 
progenitor of the giant race. He was 
slain by Odin, Tili, and Ye, and from 
his body the world was constructed. 
He is a tvpe of chaos. [Written also 
Y m e r.]" 

YSr'ick. 1. The king of Denmark’s 
jester, mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
“ Hamlet,” a. v., sc. 1. Hamlet, pick¬ 
ing up his skull in a church-yard, 
apostrophizes it, moralizing upon 
death and the base uses to which we 
may return. 

2. A humorous and careless par¬ 
son, in Sterne’s famous novel of 
“Tristram Shandy;” represented as 
of Danish origin, and a descendant 
of the Yorick celebrated by Shake¬ 
speare. 

4®“* u Yorick, the lively, witty, sensi¬ 
tive. and heedless parson, is the well- 
known personification of Sterne himself, 
and, undoubtedly, — like every portrait 
of himself drawn by a master of the art, — 
bore a strong resemblance to the original. 
Still, however, there are shades of sim¬ 
plicity thrown into the character of Yor- 
iek which did not exist in that of Sterne. 
We cannot believe that the jests of the 
latter were so void of malice prepense, or 
that Ms satire flowed entirely out of hon¬ 
esty of mind and mere jocundity of hu¬ 
mor.” Sir IF. Scott. 

York©, Oliver. The name assumed 
by the editor of “Fraser’s Maga¬ 
zine,” when it was first started. 

Thou too, miraculous Entity, that names* 
thyself Torke and Olv *r, and, with thy vi¬ 
vacities and genialities, with thy all-too Irish 
mirth and madness, and odor of palled punch, 
makest such strange work, fkrewell; long as 
thou const, fare-icei// Cartels. 

Young America* A popular collec¬ 
tive name for American youth, or a 
personification of their supposed char¬ 
acteristics. 


Young England. A collective des¬ 
ignation given some thirty years ago 
to a number of persons of rank and 
character in England, who attempted 
to give a new form and application 
to Tory principles. One of their 
chief aims was the revival of the man¬ 
ners of mediaeval times, which they 
held to have been destroyed or great¬ 
ly changed and injured by the growth 
of a commercial spirit* among the 
higher classes. Their ciy was, — 


** Let wealth and commerce, laws and learn¬ 
ing, die. 

But give us back our old nobility.” 

Id. John. Manners. 


j@SP “ Young England, was gentlemanly 
and cleanly, its leaders being of the patri¬ 
cian order; and it looked to the Middle 
Ages for patterns of conduct. Its chiefs 
wore white waistcoats, gave red cloaks and 
broken meat to old women, and would 
have lopped off three hundred years 
from Old England’s life, by pushing her 
hack to the early days of Henry VIII. 

. . . Some of the cleverest of the younger 
members of the aristocracy belonged to 
the new organization, and a great genius 
[B. Disraeli] wrote some delightful novels 
to show their purpose, and to illustrate 
their manner of how-not-to-do-it in grap¬ 
pling with the grand social questions of 
the age. - . - Young England went out 
as soberly and steadily as it had lived. 
The select few who had composed it died 
like gentlemen, and were as polite as 
Lord Chesterfield in the act of death. 
Some of them turned Whigs, and have 
held office under Lord Palmerston; and 
others are Tories, and expect to hold office 
under Lord Derby, when he shall form 
his third ministry. 55 C. C. Hazewell. 

Young Europe. An association or¬ 
ganized April 15,18-34, by delegates 
from the various national leagues, 
“Young Italy,” “Young Switzer¬ 
land,” &c., on the basis of the polit¬ 
ical, social, and religious views ad¬ 
vanced by Mazzini, and with the 
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avowed design of exciting the na¬ 
tions of Europe to rise against their 
despotic rulers. 

IToung France, Spain, Switzer¬ 
land, Poland, &c. Social and lit¬ 
erary parties which sprang into being, 
in nearly all the countries of conti¬ 
nental Europe, in consequence of the 
political agitations resulting from 
the French Revolution of 1830, and 
whose aim was to reconstitute socie¬ 
ty, literature, the arts, in short, every 
thing, upon a new basis. See Y oung 
Italy, also, Young Europe. 

young Germany. A name assumed 
by a revolutionary and literary 
school in Germany which claimed to 
represent the tendencies of modern 
thought, and to embody the political 
sympathies and aspirations conse- 
quent upon the late revolutionary | 
struggles in Europe. Heinrich Heine 
(1800-1856) may be regarded as the 
best exponent of this school. The 
other principal representatives of 
Young Germany were Karl Gutz- 
kow, Heinrich Laube, Gustav Kiihne, 
and Theodor Mundt. The organiza¬ 
tion was broken up after the failure 
of the revolutionists of 1848-40. 

Young Ireland. A name adopted by 
a party of Irish malcontents, about 
the year 1840, who -were in sympathy i 
with the progressive movements in¬ 
stigated by O’Connell,— himself a 
member of the organization, — but 
who ridiculed his renunciation of 
physical force in seeking political re¬ 
forms, and who were impatient to in- 

• itiate insurrection and war. 

Young Italy. [It. Ln Giomne Italia.] 
The name assumed bv an association 
of Italian refugees in France, who 
seceded from the “Charbonnerie D<£~ 


mocratique,” —a secret political un¬ 
ion founded shortly after the Revolu¬ 
tion of July, and which endeavored 
to make Paris the center of all politi¬ 
cal movements. The league was or¬ 
ganized mainly at the instigation of 
Mazzini, who was dissatisfied with 
the centralizing tendency of the 
Charbonnerie. It was instituted at 
Marseilles, — at that time the head¬ 
quarters of the Italian refugees, — 
in 1830, and its main object was to 
republicanize the Italian peninsula. 
The motto of Y^oung Italy was “ Kow 
and Ever,” and its emblem a branch 
of cypress. 

Young Roscius, The (roshT-us). An 
appellation conferred on William Hen¬ 
ry West Betty, an English actor, who 
made his debut at the Belfast Thea¬ 
ter, August 1,1803, when not twelve 
years old. In fifty-six nights he 
ctrew .£34,000. After winning im¬ 
mense popularity, and accumulating 
an ample fortune, he retired from the 
stage in 1824. 

Ysaie le Triste (e'za/ lu trest). A 
valiant knight of the Round Table, 
son of Tristan, or Tristram, of Leon- 
noys, and Y'seult, or Isolde, the wife 
of King Mark of Cornwall. His ad¬ 
ventures are the. subject of an old 
French romance published at Paris 
in 1522. 

I did not think it necessary to contemplate 
the exploits of chivalry with the gravity of 
Tmie le Triste, or the productions in which 
they are detailed with the sad and somwful 
solemnity of the Knight of the Woful Coun¬ 
tenance. J>mlop. 

Yseult (iz'oolt), Ysolt (iz'olt), Y'solde 
(iz'Cdd), ur Ysoude (iz'ood). See 
Isolde. 

Yvetot, King of. See King of 
Yvetot. 
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Zadig (za'deg')* The title of a fa¬ 
mous novel of Yoltaire, and the 
name of its hero, a wealthy young 
Babylonian- The work is intended 
to show that the events of life are 
placed beyond our control. 

Zad/ki-el. 1. According to the Jew¬ 
ish Rabbins, the name of one of the 
angels of the seven planets; the an- 
gei of the planet Jupiter. 

2. A pseudonym of Lieutenant 
Morrison, of the British navy, a 
■writer of the present day. 

Zangnbar. The name of a fabled isl¬ 
and in India- The Persian zwiyi sig¬ 
nifies an Egyptian, Ethiopian, or sav¬ 
age. The root is probably the same 
as that of the country Zanguebar, on 
the east coast of Africa. 

Zf-no'ni. The hero of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lyttorfs novel of the same 
name; one of a secret brotherhood 
who possess a knowledge of the 
means of communicating with spirit¬ 
ual beings, of prolonging life to an 
indefinite term, and of copying many 
of the processes of nature, such as 
the production of gold and precious 
stones. 

Ze-lu'co. The hero of a novel of the 
same name by Dr. John Moore (1730— 
1802), the object of which is to prove, 
that, in spite of the gayest and most 
prosperous appearances, inward mis¬ 
ery always accompanies vice. Ze- 
luco is the only son of a noble family 
in Sicily, accomplished and fascinat¬ 
ing, but spoiled by maternal indul¬ 
gence, and at length rioting in every 
prodigality and vice. 

Ze'ph.6n. [Heb., the searcher of se¬ 
crets!] The name of a cherub in 
Milton's 44 Paradise Lost,” a 14 strong 
and subtle spirit,” 41 severe in youth¬ 
ful beauty,” whom Gabriel dis¬ 
patched, together with Tthuiiel,to find 
Satan, after his escape from 44 the bars 
of hell.” See Ithukiel. 

Zeph/y-rus. [Gr. Ze^vpo?.] ( Gr. <f 


Rom. Myth.) A personification of 
the west wind, described as a son of 
iEolus and Aurora, and the lover of 
ilora; the same as Faronivs. See 
Ea \ < >xius. [ V\ ritten also, in an An¬ 
glicized form, Zephyr.] 

Zerbino (dzer-be'no, 64, 70). A fa¬ 
mous warrior in Ariosto's poem of 
4 “ Orlando Furioso.” He is repre¬ 
sented as the son of a king of Scot¬ 
land, and as the fast friend of Or¬ 
lando. 

Ze't£§. [Gr. (Gr. rf Rom. 

Myth.) A son of Boreas and Orithv- 
ia; generally described as a winged 
being. With his brother Calais, he 
accompanied the Argonautic expe¬ 
dition, and drove the Harpies from 
Thrace. Hercules is said to have 
killed them with bis arrows near the 
island of Tenos. 

Ze'fhus. [Gr. Zrfios.) ( Gr. Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Anti- 
ope, and twin brother of Amphion. 

Zeus(6). [Gr. Zei?.] (Gr. Jl/yfh.) The 
Greek name of Jupiter, the king of 
gods and men. Bee Jupiter. 

Zeyn Alasnam, Prince. See Alas- 

NAM. 

Zim'ri. A nickname under which 
Dry den satirized the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, in his “ Absalom and Acliit- 
ophel,” in return for Buckingham’s 
attack on him in 44 The Rehearsal.” 
Bee Bayes. 

Zi-pan'gi, or Zi-pan'grl. See Ci- 

PAKCO. 

Zobeide (zo*bad')* A lady of Bag¬ 
dad whose history is related in the 
story of the 44 Three Calendars” in 
the “ 4 * Arabian Eights’ Entertain¬ 
ments.” The caliph Haroun-Al- 
Rasehid became enamored of her, 
and married her. 

Zo'i-lus. [Or. ZioiAo?-] A gramma¬ 
rian of antiquity whose place of 
birth and the age in which he lived 
are not known with any degree of 
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certainty. He is celebrated for the 
extraordinary asperity with which he 
commented on the poems of Homer. 
He appears also to have assailed Pla¬ 
to and Isocrates. His name has be¬ 
come proverbial for a captious and 
malignant critic, and has given rise 
to the words Zdilean and Zoilisui. 

Zo'phi-el. [Heb., spy of God.] In 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” an angelic 
scout, “ of cherubim the swiftest 
wing.” 


ZorphSe (zor-fa')- A fairy, in the ro¬ 
mance of " Aniadis de Gaul.” 

Zu-lei'kS. 1. A pattern lover whose 
courtship and fortunes are a staple 
subject of description or allusion 
with the Persian bards. 

2. The name of the heroine of By¬ 
ron’s poem, “ The Bride of Abydosl” 
See Selim. 

u Never was a faultless character 
more delicately or justly delineated.” 

Geo. Ellis. 
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i'bfiu-benJtd'hem. The subject of 
a well-known short poem by James 
Henry Leigh Hunt (1781-1859}. 

J5.-§hil'les of England. This title 
has been given to Arthur Wellesley, 
the first Duke of Wellington (1769- 
3852). and also to John Talbot (1373- 
1453)' 

Adeler, Max. The pseudonym of 
Charles H. Clark. 

of Arabia. A title sometimes 
applied to Lokman, the Eastern 
fabulist and philosopher. The iden¬ 
tity of Lokman and iEsop is sug¬ 
gested by coincident traditions, and 
the similarity between the fables 
attributed to each induces the belief 
that they had a similar Indo-Persian 
or Chinese origin. 

JE'sop of England. A name given 
to John Gay (1688-1732), the Eng¬ 
lish poet. In allusion to his well- 
known “ Fables." * 

AS'sdp of Prance. A title applied to 
Jean de La Fontaine, the famous 
French fabulist (1621-1695). 

JE'sop of Germany. A name given 
to Lessing (1729-1781) whose u Fa-j 
hies ” are rich in wit and original 
thought. 

JE'tiSn. The name of one of the 
characters in Edmund Spenser’s 
(1553 ?-1599 \ pastoral entitled “ Colin 
Clouts come home againe,” thought 
by many to be a poetical name for 
Shakespeare. According to Todd, 
JEtion is Michael I > ray ton, the author 
of the “ Polvolbion.” 


And there, though last not least, is 

jEtwn; 

A gentler ah.eph.eard may no where be 
lound: 

Whose Muse, full of high thoughts in¬ 
vention, 

Doth like himself e heroically sound. 

Spenser. 

Agath/ocl^s’s Pot. Agathoeles 
learned in early life the trade of a 
potter, becoming afterwards the cele¬ 
brated tyrant of Syracuse. “He 
affected much humility la his great¬ 
ness, always having an earthen ves¬ 
sel at his table to remind him of his 
origin. 1 ’ 

A poor relation is the most irrelevant 
thing in nature, a piece of impertinent 
correspondency, . . . a death’s head at 
our banquet, Agathoeles" 1 s pot, a Mor- 
eeai in your gate, a Lazarus at your 
door, a lion in your path,. . . the ounce 
of sour in a pound of sweet. C. Lamb . 

A1 Araf (al ar'af). The boundary 
place between heaven and hell in 
Mohammedan theology, somewhat 
similar to the purgatory of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church. “Sitting 
astride of this wall are tho«5e whose 
good and evil deeds so exactly bal¬ 
ance each other that the 3 * deserve 
neither heaven nor hell.” 

Al-cae'ns. An appellation given to 
James Montgomery (1771-1854), the 
Scottish poet. 

With broken lyre and cheek serenely 

Alcaeus wanders down the vale. 

Byron.. 

Alexander, Mrs. The pseudonym 
of Mrs. Annie F. Hector, the popu¬ 
lar Irish novelist (h. 1825). 
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Alexander’s Bing. Alexander dy¬ 
ing left his ring to Perdiccas, one of 
Ins generals. On the strength of this 
bequest, Perdiccas claimed to be his 
successor. 

Allen, Barbara. The subject of an 
old ballad of unknown authorship. 
It can be found in Percy’s “ Kel- 
iques of Ancient English Poetry.’ 7 

These harmless people had several ways 
of being good company; while one played 
the other would sing some soothing bal¬ 
lad, Johnny Armstrong’s last good night, 
or tne cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

Goldsmith. 

Allen’s "Wife, Josiah. The nom de 
plume of Marietta Holley, a writer of 
the present day. 

Al'mS. A character in Spenser’s 
(1553V-1599) “Faene Queene,” typi¬ 
fying the mind of man and inhab¬ 
iting a castle emblematic of the hu¬ 
man body. 

But thousand enemies about us rave. 

And with long siege us in this Castle 
hould: 

Seven yeares this wize they us besieged 
have, 

And many good Knights slaine that have 
us sought to save. 

Spenser. 

The House of Temperaunce, in which 
Doth sober Alma dwell. 

Besieged of many foes, whom straunger 
Knights to flight compelL Spenser. 

Alma is also the subject of a poem of 
the same name by Matthew Prior 
(1664-1721) said by Pope to be the 
only one of Prior’s works of which 
he (Pope) should wish, to be the au¬ 
thor. 

A. L. O. E. (“A Lady of Eng¬ 
land.”) A pseudonym of Miss Char¬ 
lotte Tucker (b. 1830), author of fic¬ 
tion for the young. 

Alonzo the Brave. The subject of a 
ballad entitled “Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogine ” by Matthew 
G. Lewis (Monk Lends) (1773-1818). 

Alth'ea. The subject of the familiar 
lines by Richard Lovelace (1618- 
1658) beginning, 

“When love with unconfin^d wings,” 
and supposed to be the same Lucy 
Sacheverell whom he is considered 
by many to have celebrated under 


the name of Lucasta. See Lpcasta, 
in body of book. 

Amasis’s or Polycrates’s ring. See 
Poly crates’ s Ring. 

Ami du Peuple. See Friend op 
the People. 

Andy, Handy. See Handy Andy. 

Angoisse, Lac de 1*. See Lake op 
Pain. 

Antisthenes, Mantle of. See Man¬ 
tle of Antisthenes. 

Apollo'n.us of Tyre. The hero of 
the romance (“ Apollonius Tvrius ”) 
of remote antiquity, and unknown 
origin, very popular in the middle 
ages, and tLe foundation of the play 
of “Pericles,” attributed to Shake¬ 
speare. 

Apostle of Andalusia. A title given 
to Juan de Avila (1500-1569), from 
his success as a home-missionary in 
the province of that name. 

Apostle of Ethiopia. A name com¬ 
monly given, to St. Frumentius (-- 

-360V). 

Apo°tle of Free Trade. A title 
often bestowed upon Richard Cobden 
(1804-1865), the prominent cham¬ 
pion of Free Trade and of the “Anti- 
Corn-Law League” in England. 

u The name which ought to be, 
and which will be, associated with the 
success of these measures fin favor of 
Free Trade] is the name of the man 
who, acting, I believe, from pure and 
disinterested motives, has advocated 
their cause with untiring energy, and by 
appeals to reason enforced by an elo¬ 
quence the more to be desired because It 
is unaffected and unadorned — the name, 
I say, which ought to be, and will be, 
associated with the success of these 
measures, is that of Richard Cobden.” 

Sir Robert Peel. 

Apostle of Hungary. A name ap¬ 
plied to St. Anastasius (954-1044). 

Apostle of New Zealand. A name 
sometimes given to Samuel Marsden 
(1764-1838). 

Apostle of the Alps. A name ap¬ 
plied to Felix Neff, the Swiss mis¬ 
sionary (1798-1829). 

Apostle of the Indians. A title 
conferred upon Las Casas, the be¬ 
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nevolent Spanish missionary (1474- 
1566), on account of his zeal in be¬ 
half of the oj>pres>ed Indians. See 
also Apostle of the Indians iu 
body of book. 

Apostle of the Netherlands. An 
appellation given to St. Amand, Bp. 
of Maastricht (589-679;. 

Apostle of the Sword. This title is 
sometimes applied to Mahomet be¬ 
cause of his practical application of 
the doctrine that “the sword is the 
kev of heaven and of hell: a drop of 
blood shed in the cause of God, or a 
night spent in arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fasting and 
prayer; whoever falls iu battle, his 
sins are forgiven him.” 

Apostle of Virginia. A name given 
to Samuel Harris, Baptist minister 
(b. 1724) of that state. 

Aqua Toffania. A celebrated poison, 
supposed to have been some prepara¬ 
tion of arsenic, prepared by an Ital¬ 
ian woman named Tophana, who at 
her execution confessed that she had 
murdered over six hundred persons 
with it. 

Araf, Al. See Al Araf. 

Archimedes, Lever of. See Lever 
of Archimedes. 

Arg'us. The name of Ulysses’s dog. 
See also Argus in body of book. 

Arios'to of the North. An appella¬ 
tion given to Sir Walter Scott (1771- 
1832). 

— the minstrel who coll’d forth 
A new creation with Ms megie line. 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang Hdyp-Iove and war, romance and 
knightly worth. Byron. 

Arm. of St. Oswald. Oswald was 
king of Northumberland, and ex- 
ceedingh T beneficent. One day as 
he was dining a large number of 
beggars assembled at his gate; he 
gave them all the meat upon his 
table, and this not being sufficient 
for all, lie ordered one of his silver 
dishes to be cut in pieces and dis¬ 
tributed. Aidaniis, a bishop, be¬ 
holding this, took bold of the king’s 
right hand, saying, “Nunqnam in- 
veterascat haec manus.” This hand 


shall never grow old. Oswald being 
slain by a neighboring king, and 
the Bishop’s blessing remembered, 
his arm was carefully preserved, and 
treasured at Peterborough, where it 
was much visited and held in great 
esteem as a sacred relic. 

Arbacld. The hero of Byron’s drama 
“The Deformed Transformed.” 
Stung by the cruel reproaches of his 
mother, who upbraids him with being 
hunchbacked, and “weary of his 
being’s heavy load,” he is’about to 
lay it down, when an evil spirit 
stops his hand, and promises a re¬ 
mission of his present sufferings, on 
condition of some future service to 
be performed. The noblest forms of 
the heroes of antiquity rise in suc¬ 
cession, and he is permitted by the 
demon to lay down his misshapen 
body, and to possess the strength 
and beauty of Achilles. 

Ash'burton, Mary. The heroine of 
Longfellow’s romance of “Hype¬ 
rion.” 

As-pa/si-a (as-pa r zlri-f). The hero¬ 
ine of a novel of the same name by 
Rev. Charles Kingsley (1819-1875). 
See also Aspasia in body of book. 

Astaroth. See Ashtaroth in body 
of book. 

Astronomer-Poet. A name some¬ 
times given to Omar Khayyam of 
Persia, who lived in the "eleventh 
and twelfth centuries and was the 
author of the singular poem en¬ 
titled “ Rubaiyat. 5 ' 

Atala (a'ti'ii'). The hero of Cha¬ 
teaubriand’s novel of the same name; 
an affecting example of fanaticism 
amidst the deserts of the New 
World. 

Athenian Stuart. A name com¬ 
monly given to James Stuart (1713- 
1788) the English antiquary and 
architect, and author of “Antiquities 
of Athens.” 

Atkins, Tommy (or the British 
Soldier). The term arose from a 
little pocket-book, or ledger, at one 
time served out to British soldiers, in 
which were to be entered the name, 
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age, date of enlistment, length of 
service, wounds, medals, etc-, of 
each individual. The war office sent 
with each little ledger a form for 
filling it in, and the “M or N” se¬ 
lected, instead of the legal “John 
Doe” and “Richard Rue,” was 
“ Tommy Atkins ” The books were 
instantly so called, and it did not 
take many days to transfer the pseu¬ 
donym from the book to the soldier 
himself. Notts and Queries. 

Autocrat, The (of the Breakfast 
Table). A name sometimes ap¬ 
plied to Oliver Wendell Holmes 


<b. 1809), who in 1857-8 contribu¬ 
ted to the “Atlantic Monthly” a 
series of papers entitled “TheAuto¬ 
crat of the Breakfast Table,” show¬ 
ing a shrewd insight into human 
character and abounding in wit and 
humor. 

The Autocrat is as genial and gentle, 
and, withal, as philosophical, an essayist 
as any of modern times. J£. 8. Mackenzie. 

Ayrshire Bard, or Ploughman. 
This name was given to Burns, from 
the place and the occupation in which 
he gave indications of his remark¬ 
able genius. 


B. 


Balaam’s Ass (ba-lam, or ba'la-am). 
Balaam, a soothsayer or prophet, is 
said m the Hebrew Scriptures to 
have been sent by Balak, king of 
Moab, to warn the Israelites against 
entering his territories, as they were 
approaching the banks of the Jordan. 
The prophet mounted upon his ass, 
and set forth upon his journey. As 
he entered a narrow gorge, an angel 
holding In his hand a drawn sword 
stood before the beast, who recoiled 
in fright. Balaam, to whom the 
angel was invisible, in vain at¬ 
tempted to urire the animal forward. 
At the same instant the ass opened 
his mouth and said, “ What have I 
done unto thee that thou hast thus 
smitten me V ” The allusions to Ba¬ 
laam’s ass are almost always pleas¬ 
antries. 

The clown who mounted the hOTse heat 
him with a whip saying, u Here is another 
of your antics. This confounded animal 
must needs see everything. One would 
say he is taking lessons. A little more 
and he will, like Balaam's ass* be speak¬ 
ing German. ” Alphonse Esquiros . 

Baldassare. See Calvo, Baldas- 
sakk. 

Banker Poet. A title sometimes 
given to Samuel Rogers (1763- 
1855), the English poet, m allusion to 
the business to which he was bred. 

Bardo di Bardi. A character in 


George Eliot’s (1820?-1880) novel 
of “ Roniola.” 

Bard of the Imagination. A name 
sometimes applied to Mark Akenside 
(1721-1770), author of a poem in 
blank verse, entitled “The Pleas¬ 
ures of the Imagination.” 

Barnacles, The. Several characters 
in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of 
“ Little Dorrit,” connected with the 
famous Circumlocution Office. 

Barrier Act. A name given to an 
important act of the Church of Scot¬ 
land made by its General Assembly 
in 1697, and designed as a hindrance 
to hastv changes in the laws of the 
Church. 

Barton, Bev\ Amos. The subject 
of “ The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. 
Amos Barton,” included in George 
Eliot’s (1820?-1880J “Scenes of 
Clerical Life.” 

Bat Parliament. The parliament of 
1426 gained this title from the blud¬ 
geons or “hats” which were carried 
hv the opposing partisans of the 
Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal 
Beaufort. 

(jgjjgp* 4 Either in affection or derision, 
the English have been fond of conferring 
significant names on men, things, and in¬ 
stitutions. We have had a dozen names 
for our Parliaments, including the Bat 
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Parliament , the Dances, the Addled, the 
Barebones, and the Bump.' 5 

London Athemzum. 

Battle, Mrs. A character, famous 
for her knowledge of whist, in 
Charles Lamb’s ** Essays of Elia.’ 

“ A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the 
rigor of the game.*’ This was the cele- 
brired if isn oi old Sarah Battle (now 
wirh <lod), who, next to her devotions, 
loved a good game of whist. Ciaries 
Lamb. Mrs. £aUk r s Opinions on Whist 

Battle of tiie Three Emperors. 
The batrle of Austerlitz (1805) is so 
called because Napoleon I. com¬ 
manded the French, and the Emper¬ 
ors Francis II. and Alexander I. com¬ 
manded the Austrians and Russians. 

Bay'f-rd [Ft. pnm. bFafO of India. 
A name applied to Sir James Out- 
ram, the English general (1802- 
1803). 

Bede, Adam. The hero of the pop- 
ular novel of the same name by 
George Eliot, 1858. The strong and 
manly character of Adam Bede is 
said to be a family portrait. 

Bede, Seth. A character in George 
Eliot’s novel of “Adam Bede/ 3 * 
1858, said to be drawn for Mr. Sam¬ 
uel Evans, the uncle of the author¬ 
ess. 

Bedottf. Widow. Frances M. 
Whifeher was the author of the well- 
known “ Widow Bedott Papers,” 
1867. 

BAIise (belige). A character in 
Moliere’s (1622-1673) comedy of 
“ Les Femmes Savantes.” 

Ben-Hur. A voung Jew. the hero of 
a widely circulated novel of the pres¬ 
et t <Dy by Lew. Wallace, entitled 
“ Ben-Hur: a Tale of the Christ.” 

Billings, Josh. The pseudonym of 
Henry W. Shaw, an American 
writer (1818-1885), famous f<»r his hu¬ 
morous productions. He first wrote 
under the name of “Josh Billings ” 
in 1863. and since then has main¬ 
tained in his comic sketches a high 
reputation for insight into human 
nature and originality of expression 
and spelling, and for the shrewd 
sense and humor of his homely max¬ 


ims. “Josh Billings Allmmax* 1 
has enjoyed a very wide circulation. 

Bishops” Bible. An edition of the 
Bible, published under the supervis¬ 
ion of Archbishop Parker in 1568. 

Black Dwarf. The name applied to 
the hero of Scott’s (1771-1832) novel 
of this title. 


Black-eyed Susan. The subject of 
a ballad of the same name by John 
Gay (1688-1732). Douglas Jerrold 
(1803-1857) wrote a very popular 
drama “Black-eyed Susan.” 

Black George. A character in Field¬ 
ing’s (1707-1754) “Tom Jones.” 
Blacksmith, of Antwerp. A name 
sometimes given, from his original 
occupation, to Quentin Matsys, the 
Flemish painter (1460-1523). 

Blair, Adam. The hero of a Scottish 
tale of the same title by John G. 
Lockhart (1734—1854). 

Blind Bard. Horner is referred to by 
this expression. 

Dr list’niug to the fade, with closed 
sight. 

Be that blind board , who on the Chian 
strand 

By those deep sounds possessed with 
inward light. 

Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voieeful sea. 

Coleridge. 

Homer is also referred to as the 
u Blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle” by Byron in his “Bride of 
Abvdos.” Milton is also alluded to 
as rhe Blind poet 

Blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle. 
See Blind Baki>. 


Blood-Council. This extraordinary 
tribunal, called the Council of 
Troubles, but known in history bv 
the more expressive name which it 
soon acquired of the Council of 
Blood, was established in the Neth¬ 
erlands by the Duke of Alva in or¬ 
der to crush out the liberties of the 
people, and held its first session on 
the 20th of September, 1567. The 
nominal purpose of this arbitrarily 
created court was the punishment of 
treason, according to its own defi¬ 
nitions of that crime, by instant 
death. 
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Sgp- t£ Se well did this new and terri- ] 
bit* engine perform its work, that in less ; 
than tnree months from the time of its 
erection, eighteen hundred huma 1 | 
beings had suffered death by its sum¬ 
mary proceedings; some of the highest, 
the noblest, and the most virtuous iu 
the land among the number. . . . Thus 
the whole country became a charnel- 
house ; the death-bell tolled hourly in 
every village; not a family but was 
called to mourn for its dearest relatives, 
while the survivors stalked listlessly 
about, the ghosts of their former .selves, 
among the wrecks of their former 
homes. The spirit of the nation, within 
a few mouths after the arrival of Alva, 
seemed hopelessly broken.” Motley. 

Under this universal decree the indus¬ 
try of the Blood-Council might now 
seem superfluous. Motley. 

Bloody Shirt. The phrase to “wave 
the bloody shirt” has been often 
made use of since the Civil War in 
the United States in appealing to the 
feelings stirred up during that con¬ 
flict. 

Boffin, Nicodemus (Also called the 
Golden Dustman and Noddy). A 
character in Dickens’s (181&-1870) 
novel of “Our Mutual Friend,” 
notable for oddity of manner, good¬ 
ness of heart, and strict integrity. 
Bliss Jennie Collins established in 
Boston in 1870 a very useful charity 
called Boffin’s Bower (the name be¬ 
ing taken from Dickens) for the as¬ 
sistance of working-girls, and the suc¬ 
cess of this Bower has since led to the 
establishment of other institutions of 
the same name in other places. 

Book of Books. A name often given 
to the Bible. See also Book of 
Life, infra. 

Book cf Life. A name sometimes 
applied to the Bible. See also Book 
of Books, supra. 

Borandan, or Borondon. See 
Island of St. Bkandan, in body 
of book. 

“Town and steeples vanished in the 
haze, like the. domes and minarets of the 
enchanted isle of Borondon .” 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Bowding, Tom. The hero of a famous 
sea-song bv Charles Dibdin (1745- 
1814). 


“ 1 Tom Bowling,' in its popular 
sense, does not refer to Smollett's sailor 
in *■ Roderick Random,’ but to the hero 
of one of the besit of Dibdin’s sea lyrics.' 7 

Athenaeum. 

See Bowling, Tom, in body of book. 
Boythorn, Lawrence! A character 
in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of 
“Bleak House” drawn as a repre¬ 
sentation of Walter Savage Landor. 

83P* “ We all conceived a preposses¬ 
sion iu his favor: for there was a sterling 
quality in his laugh, and in his vigorous 
healthy voice, and in the roundness and 
fullness with, which he uttered every 
word he spoke, and in the very furv of 
his superlatives, which seemed to go off 
like blank cannons, and hurt nothing.’’ 

Dickens . 

Braggadocchio (brag-ga-dc/shl-o). 
A boastful character introduced by 
Spenser (1553?-1599) iu his “Fa¬ 
erie Queene,” from which personifi¬ 
cation the popular use of the word is 
doubtless derived. 

A Knight that way there chaunced to 
repaire; 

Yet Knight he was not, but a boastfull 
swaine 

That deedes of armes had ever in de- 
spaire. 

Proud Braggadocchio , that in vaunting 
vaine 

His glory did repose and credit did 
maintaine. Spenser. 

Brave Fleming, Tbe. A name given 
to Jean Andrd van der Mersch, the 
Belgian patriot (1734-1792). 
Breitmann, Hans (hanss brelt-man). 
The name under which Charles God¬ 
frey Leiand issued a series of humor¬ 
ous poems entitled ** Hans Breitmann 
Ballads,” 1868-9. 

Brooke. Dorothea. The heroine of 
“ Middlemarch.” a novel bv George 
1 Eliot (1820 V-1880). 

Brooks of Sheffield. The name by 
which Mr. Murdstone called David 
Copperfield [in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
novel of that name] when making 
arrangements for him, in order that 
he might not understand what was 
talked about. It is sometimes quoted 
in describing any mystification of 
one person by others or the like. 
Browdie, John. A kind-hearted 
Yorksbireman of great strength and 
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gentleness in Dickens’s (1812-1870) j (1811-1863)novel entitled “The His* 
“ Nicholas Xickleby.” | tory of Pendeimis.” 

Brown, Tom. The hero of a famous 1 BnrTdan’s Ass. This allusion to in- 
work of fiction by Thomas Hughes decision of character is derived from 

entitled “Tom Brown’s School John Buridan the schoolman <abt. 

Days,” and of its sequel “ Tom Brown 1315-1358} who was the originator of 

at Oxford,” — stories which have the SO phism that, “If a hungry ass 

enjoyed great popularity from their were placed between two measures 

admirable delineation of school and 0 f oa ts so that each should make 

college life in England. exactly the same impression on his 

Br umm agem .Tohnann. An uncom- senses, being incapable of making a 
plimentary nickname bestowed upon choice, he must inevitably die of 
Dr. Samuel Parr (1747-1825) in con- starvation.” 

sequence of his dose imitation of Dr. Butcher of CuHc/den. A desigua- 
Johnson. tion applied to William Augustus, 

Bucket, Mr. Inspector. A detec- Duke of Cumberland, in allusion to 

tive in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel his cruelty and the unnecessary 

of “ Bleak House.” slaughter committed by him after 

Bungay. A character in Thackeray’s his victory at Culloden in 1746. 


Cadwallader, Mrs. A character in 
“ Middlemareh,” a novel by George 
Eliot (18*20 ?-1880). 

Calvo, Baldassa're. A character in 
George Eliot’s (1820 ?-1880) novel of 
“ Romola.” 

Cf-miHS. The heroine of a novel of 
the same name by Madame d’Arblay 
(1752-1840). 

Camille (kam§l). The heroine and 
title of the well-known English ver¬ 
sion of the novel entitled “ La Dame 
aux Camdlias ” and the comedy of 
the same name by Alexander Dumas, j 
jil$ (b. 3824). The name of Camille 
in the original French works is Mar¬ 
guerite Gautier, and that of her lover, 
Armand Duval. 

Captain Costiaran. A prominent | 
character in Thackeray’s (1811-1863) I 
novel of “ Fendennis.” 

Captain Sliandon. A character in 
Thackeray’s (1811-1863) novel of 
“ Pendennis.” 

Captain Whiffle. A character in 
Smollett’s (1721-1771) novel of “ Rod¬ 
erick Random,” said to be Lord 


Harry Poulett, Duke of Bolton, who 
married Wolfe’s sweetheart. 

Carleton. A nom de plume of Charles 
Carleton Coffin, a well-known writer 
of the present day. 

Caxroll, Lewis The pseudonym of 
Charles L. Dodgson, author* of a 
widely circulated juvenile story en¬ 
titled ** 1 Alice’s Adventures in Won¬ 
derland,” and of other works, among 
which are “ Through the Looking- 
glass,” “Hunting of the Snark,” 
etc. 

Carfchaginiam Idon. An appellation 
given to Hannibal, on account of his 
great bravery and military energy. 

Carton, Sydney. An idle, dissipated, 
incapable character in Dickens's 
novel “A Tale of Two Cities,” who 
becomes an ideal of sublime self- 
sacrifice and devotion by freely giv¬ 
ing his life at the guillotine to secure 
a happy life with another to the 
woman he loved. 

jBST “ The conception of this story 
and of this character is sublime, and. 
shows in its author an ideal of magna¬ 
nimity and of charity unsurpassed in 
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the history of all literature. ... In all 
literature, in all history, there is not a 
gr-mder, lovelier figure, than the self- 
wrecked, self-devoted Sydney Carton." 

R . Q. White. 

Casaubon, Mr. A prominent char¬ 
acter, absorbed in his studies, in 
“ Middlemareh,” a novel bv George 
Ehot (1820V-I880). 

Casa. Godfrey. A character in “ Silas 
Marner,” a novel bv George Eliot 
(1820 V-1880). 

Castlemon, Harry. The pseudonym 
of Charles A. Fosdick, author of nu¬ 
merous works of fiction. 

Cavendish. The pseudonym of Henry 
Jones, a well-known authority on 
whist and other games. 

Caxto a. The. The subjects of a 
novel of the same name by Bulwer 
(1805-1873). 

Cecil. The hero of Mrs. Gore’s (1799- 
1801) novel entitled “Cecil, or the 
Adventures of a Coxcomb.” 

Cecilia. The heroine of Madame 
d’Arblay’s novel of the same name 
which appeared in 1782, and was 
placed, according to Macaulay 1 ', “by 
general acclamation, among the clas¬ 
sical novels of England.” 

Censor of the Aere. A name some¬ 
times given to Thomas Carlyle (1795- 
1881) from the well-known‘character 
of his works. 

Champlin, Virginia. A pseudonym 
of Grace V. Lord. 

Charles’s Wain. [From the Anglo- 
Saxon meaning the Churl’s, country¬ 
man’s, or farmer’s wain.] The group 
of «fars known as the “Dipper” 
in the constellation of the “Great 
Bear.” 

No little Grad grind had ever learnt the 
silly -‘ingle. Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
how I wonder what you are I No little 
Grad grind had ever known wonder on 
the snbiect, each little Gradgrind hav¬ 
ing at five years old dissected the Great 
Bear like a Professor Owen and driven 
Charles's Wain like a locomotive engine- 
driver. Dickens. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers: 

we had a merry day ; 

Beneath the hawthorn on the green they 
made me Queen of May; 


CIR 

And we danced about the maypole and 
in the hazel copse, 

Till Charles's Wain came out above the 
tall white chimney-tops. 

Tennyson. 

Charlotte Elizabeth. The nom de 
plume of Mrs. Tonna (Charlotte E. 
Brown), an English authoress (1792- 
1846). 

Chartist Clergyman. A name given 
to Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), the 
author of “ Alton Locke,” in conse¬ 
quence of his interest in the welfare 
and education of the working classes 
and his efforts to ameliorate they* 
condition. See Locke, Alton. 

Cheap John. A cant name for an 
itinerant auctioneer. 

It would be if they were vulgar peo¬ 
ple ; but these are not grocers nor Cheap 
Johns; these are the high noblesse of 
France. Charles Reade. 

Cheeryble Brothers. A firm of twin 
brothers, in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
novel of u Nicholas Nickleby,” of 
most warm-hearted natures and dis¬ 
tinguished for their many acts of 
charity and benevolence. Dickens 
is said to have drawn the characters 
of the Cheeryble brothers from the 
firm of William Grant and Brothers 
of Manchester, Eng. 

“ Those who take an interest in 
this tale will be glad to learn that the 
Brothers Cheeryble live; that their lib¬ 
eral charity, their singleness of heart, 
their noble nature, and their unbounded 
benevolence are no creations of the 
author’s brain. ... I believe the ap¬ 
plications for loans, gifts, and offices of 
profit which I have been requested to 
forward to the originals of the Brothers 
Cheeryble (with whom I never inter- 

| changed any communication in my 

I life), would have exhausted the com- 

I bined patronage of all the Lord Chan¬ 
cellors since the accession of the House 
of Brunswick, and would have broken 
the Rest of the Bank of England.” 

Dickens. 

Chinese Gordon. A name often 
popularly applied to Charles George 
Gordon, in allusion to his career in 
China. 

Cincinnatus, Plough of. See 
Plough op Cincinnatus. 

Circle of Fopil'ius. Rome jealous of 
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the encroachments which Antiochus 
Epiplmn.-s, king of Syria, was mak¬ 
ing upon tiie territory of Egypt, sent 
her consul Popiiius Laenas to induce 
him to abandon his conquests. The 
king asked time to deliberate. Po¬ 
piiius, with an imperious gesture, 
traced around Antiochus a circle 
upon the sand, saying, “Before go¬ 
ing our from this circle, give me the 
answer which I shall carry back to 
the Senate.* 1 The king, terrified, 
yielded and abandoned his con¬ 
quests. 

Napoleon was peremptory with regard 
to the continuance of the armistice, say¬ 
ing that to stipulate for a month to treat 
of so difficult questions was to draw 
around Mm the Circle of Pomlius. 

Thiers . Tram. 

City of the Sea. A designation, of 
obvious derivation, often applied to 
die city of Venice. 

The Rialto at Venice and the Ponte 
Vecchio at Florence are identified with 
the financial enterprise of the one city 
and the goldsmiths* skill of the other; 
one was long the Exchange of the “ City 
of the tiea, and still revives the image 
of Shyloek and the rendezvous of Anto¬ 
nio ; while the other continues to repre¬ 
sent mediaeval trade in the quaint little 
shops of jewelers and lapidaries. 

Tuckerman. 

Cockpen, Laird of. A designation 
given to a certain Mark Caross, the 
owner of the lands of Cockpen, near 
Edinburgh, and who is said to have 
enlivened Charles the Second during 
his wanderings. 

Columbus, Egg of! See Egg of 
< 'olumbus. 

Coningsby. The hem of the political 
novel of the same name, bv Benjamin 
Disraeli (1805-1887). 

Contradictions, Master of. See 
Master of Contradictions. 

Conway, Hugh. The nom de plume 
of Frederick J. Fargm (1847-1885) 
the well-known English writer, au¬ 
thor of the novel “ Called Back,” 
which has enjoyed a phenomenal 
popularity, and various other stories 
and poems. 

Corinthian Tom. See Tom and 

.1ERRY. 
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] Cornelia, Jewels of. See Jewels 
of Cornelia. 

Correggio of Sculptors. A name 
sometimes given to Jean Goujon 
(1515V-1572t, the celebrated French 
sculptor, from the softness and del¬ 
icate roundness of his execution. 
Also sometimes called the father of 
French sculpture. 

Cosette (koget). The name of a char¬ 
acter who figures in Victor Hugo’s 
(1802-1885) romance of “ Zfs Misd- 
rables.” 

Costigan, Captain. See Captain 
Costigan. 

Cottonopolis. A designation some¬ 
times given to Manchester, England. 

Council of Blood. See Blood- 
Council. 

Council of Troubles. See Blood- 
Council. 

Count of Monte Cristo. See Monte 
Cristo. 

Craddock, Charles Egbert. The 
nom de plume of Miss Mary N. 
Murfree, a popular novelist oi the 
present day. 

Cranes of Ibycus, See Ibycus, 
Cranes of. 

Crawley, Bawdon. A character in 
Thackeray’s (1811-1868) novel of 
“Vanity Fair.” He marries Becky 
Sharpe. 

Cringle, Tom. The hero of a nautical 
tale by Michael Scott (1789-1835), 
entitled “Tom Cringle’s Log.” 

Croppies. A name given to the in¬ 
surgents and disloyal in Ireland 
during the last century who wore 
their hair short after the fashion of 
the French revolutionists. 

Crow, Jim. The original Jim Crow 
is said to have been a negro (named 
Jim Cuff) of Pittsburgh. Pa. Ac¬ 
cording to E S- Connor he was an 
old negro owned by one (Vow in 
Louisville, Ky., and derived his name 
from that of his master. Thomas D. 
Rice, the noted delineator of negro 
character, was known as “Jim Crow 
Rice,” from his personation of this 
character. 
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UglP* “He [Jim. Crow] used to croon a | 
queer tune with words of his own, and j 
at the end of each stanza would give a 
little jump, and when he came down , 
he set his ‘ heel a-roekin\' He called it I 
‘jumping Jim Crow.' The words of j 
the refrain were: — 

‘ Wheel about, turn about. 

Do ies so. 

An 1 ebery time I wheel about, 

I jump Jim Crow! ’ 

Rice watched him closely, and saw that 
here was a character unknown to the 
stage, lie wrote several stanzas, changed 
the air somewhat, quickened it, made up 
exactly like the old negro, and sang to a 
Louisville audience. They were wild 
with delight, and on the first night he 
was recalled twenty times.” Connor. 

“ Rice went to England and was im¬ 
mediately a chief feature in the London 
theatrical world.” Wm. Whiter. 

Cumberland Poet. A designation 
sometimes given to William Words¬ 


worth (1770-1850), born at Cocker, 
mouth in Cumberland. 

Cumbrian Poet. A name given to 
Robert Anderson, a British poet 
(1770-1833). 

Curse of Scotland. A common name 
in Great Britain for the “nine of 
diamonds,” said to have been so 
called owing to Duke William of 
Cumberland writing his orders for 
military executions after the battle 
of Culloden on the back of that card. 

Curt-Hose (or Short-Shanks). A sur¬ 
name applied to Robert II., Duke of 
Normandy. 

For minor princes “ Curlhose ” was 
pleasanter than “Bloody Butcher,” ap¬ 
plied to the Duke of Cumberland. 

London Athenceum. 

Curtius, Gulf of. See Gulp op 

CURTIUS. 


D 

Dalton, Reginald. The hero of a | 
novel of the same name, a story of | 
English university life by John G. 
Ixwkhart (1794-1854). 

Damocles, Sword of. See Sword 
op Damocles. 

Danbury News Man. James M. | 
Bailey, an American humorist of the 
present day. 

Dancing Chancellor. An epithet be¬ 
stowed upon Sir Christopher Hatton 
(1540-1591), from his having been 
made chancellor and knight of the 
garter by Queen Elizabeth in conse¬ 
quence of his graceful dancing in 
her presence. He is spoken of by 
Lord Campbell as a gay young cava¬ 
lier, never called to 'the bar, and 
famed chiefly for his handsome per¬ 
son, his taste* in dress, and his u skill 
in dancing.” 

Darn ay, Charles. A character in 
“ A Tale of Two Cities ” by Charles 
Dickens (1812-1870), to save whom 
Sydney Carton (q. v.) sacrifices his 
life. 

Dedlock, Lady Honoria. A promi¬ 


nent character in Dickens’s (1812- 
1870) novel of “ Bleak House.” 

Defarge (dafarge) Madame TheresA 
The wife of Monsieur Defarge (see 
infra ), and ringleader of revolution¬ 
ary women in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
“Tale of Two Cities.” 

Defarge (daf arge) Monsieur Ernest. 
One of the prime movers in many 
of the riotous proceedings in the St. 
Antoine quarter in Paris during the 
French Revolution, in Dickens’s 
“ Tale of Two Cities.” See supra . 

Deronda, Daniel. The hero of 
George Eliot’s (1820 ?-1880) novel 
of the same name. 

8^* “ One of the noblest and most 
original characters among the heroes im¬ 
agined by poets, dramatists, and novel¬ 
ists." E P. Whipple. 

Dick, Mr. A partially insane man, 
living with Miss Betsey Trotwood, 
in Dicken^s (1812-187*0) novel of 
“David Copperfield,” engaged in 
writing a memorial which he vainly 
endeavors to keep free from allu¬ 
sions to Charles the First. 
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Dioerenes, Lantern of. See Lan¬ 
tern of Diogenes. 

Diogenes, Tub of. See Tub of Dio¬ 
genes. 

Diresean Swan. A designation some¬ 
times given to Pindar (abt. 522-442 
B. o.), the lyric poet of Greece, who 
lived at Thebes near the river £)irce. 

This passage is.. . connected with that 
noble tone of pensive morality, so akin, 
to the Oriental spirit, and by which the 
*“■ Direman Swan ” is distinguished from 
his fellows. Keightley . 

Doctor Jeky 11. The chief character 
of a popular romance of the present 
day by Robert Louis Stevenson (b. 
1850), entitled ‘'The Strange Story 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hydel” 

Dombey, Paul. Son of Mr. Dombey 
in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel en¬ 
titled “ Dombey and Son.” 

Domestic Poet. A name by which 
William Cowper (1731-1800) is some¬ 
times known. 

Dounithorne, Arthur. A character 
in “ Adam Bede,” a novel bv George 
Eliot (1820 V-1880). 

Dorrit, Little. The name applied to 


Amy Dorrit in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
novel of ” Little Dorrit.” 

Dot. A pet name given from her dimin¬ 
utive size to Mrs. Mary Peervbingle, 
the carrier’s wife in “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” a short story by 
Dickens (1812-1870). The story has 
been dramatized by Boucicault 

Driver of Europe. [Fr. Le Cocker 
de VEurope.] The Duke de Choixeul- 
Amboise (1710-1785);—so called by 
the Empress of Russia on account of 
his great influence In all diplomatic 
and political cabals. 

Dread, Edwin. The hero of an un¬ 
finished novel entitled “ The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood,” by Dickens (1812- 
1870). 

Duchess, The. The pseudonym of 
Margaret Argles, the author of nu¬ 
merous popular works of fiction. 

Dutch Sappho. A name applied to 
Catherine Lescaille, the Dutch poet¬ 
ess (1649-1711). 

Dutch Vauban. A name applied to 
Menno, Baron van Coehorn, the 
Dutch engineer and general (1641?- 
1704?). 


E. 

Easy, Mr. Midshipman. See Mid¬ 
shipman Easy. 

Eden of the Pyrenees. The desig¬ 
nation given to the Val d’Azun, a 
beautiful valley in the southern part 
of France. 

Egg of Columbus. It is related, that 
Christopher Columbus, after his re¬ 
turn from his first voyage of discov¬ 
ery, dining at the house of a Spanish 
grandee, was exposed to the dispar¬ 
aging and calumniating remarks of 
some who sat at the table with him. 
His detractors thinking to lessen 
the merit of his discovery said that 
“ after the first step had been taken, 
all that followed was easy enough. It 
was only necessary to have thought 
of the thing in the* first place.” The 
great man remained silent during the 


discussion, but reflecting a moment, 
he called for an egg and presenting 
it to the noble guests he said, “ Who 
of you can make this egg stand upon 
its end?” The egg passed from 
hand to hand and returned to Co¬ 
lumbus without the problem having 
been solved. Then, taking the egg, 
Columbus broke it gently on his 
plate and it remained standing up¬ 
right. All exclaimed, “That was not 
difficult” “No,” replied Columbus 
with an ironical smile, “ but the dif¬ 
ficulty was to have thought of it.” 

The Egg of Columbus has passed 
into a proverb to signify anything 
which one cannot do, and yet which 
one finds very easy after being 
shown. The authenticity of this 
story has been denied on account of 
a similar anecdote which is related 
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of Brunelleschi, the Florentine archi¬ 
tect, who lived neatly a century pre¬ 
vious. It. is said that for the purpose 
of proving that his plan of build¬ 
ing the dome of the Cathedral at 
Florence was feasible, he fixed an 
egg in an upright position by break¬ 
ing one of its ends, and thus demon¬ 
strated that a vault could be raised 
without interior support. 

I was speaking of a very important im¬ 
provement by which the preparation of 
leather will be in future much expedited. 
It is the Egg of Columbus , and will rev¬ 
olutionize the whole business. 

Louis Jour dan. 

“ Many of the historical proverbs 
have a doubtful paternity. Columbus’s 
egg is claimed for Brunelleschi.’’ 

Emerson. 

Els'mere, Bobert. The hero of a 
recent and very popular religious 
novel of the same name by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 


Emly, Little. Mr. Peggotty’s niece, 
a beautiful girl in Dickens’s (1812- 
1870) novel of “ David Copperfield,” 
who is persuaded to elope with 
Steerforth, by whom she is after¬ 
wards deserted. 

English Achilles. See Achilles 
of England. 

English B^scius. A name given by 
his contemporaries to Richard Bur¬ 
bage (d. 1629). See also English 
Roscius in body of book. 

English Seneca. Lawrence Sterne 
(1713-1768) was so called by Bp. 
Warburton. See also English 
Seneca in body of book. 

Eppie. A character in George Eliot’s 
(1820?~1880) novel of “Silas Mar- 
ner.” 

Eva. The daughter of St. Clare in 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


F. 


Falsehood, Field of. See Field of 
Falsehood. 

Fang, Mr. A police-justice in Dick¬ 
ens’s (1812-1870.) novel “ Oliver 
Twist,” said to be meant for the 
likeness of a brutal and overbearing 
officer by the name of Laing. 

Fantine (fo n tin). The name of an in¬ 
teresting character in Victor Hugo’s 
(1802-1885) romance of “Les Misd- 
rables.” 

Father of Modem Painting. A 
title commonly given to Cimabue, 
the Italian painter (1240-1300). 

Fedalma. Daughter of the gypsy 
chief Zarca, and heroine of George 
Eliot's (1820 ?~1880) poem of “The 
Spanish Gypsy.” 

Festus. A character in the poem of 
the same name bv P. J. Bailey (b. 
1816). 

Field of Falsehood. The designa¬ 
tion given to a spot in Germany, 
near Colmar, so called from being 
the place of the desertion from Louis 


le D^bonnaire to his sons of the nobles 
who pretended to be on the side of 
the former. 

Field of Forty Footsteps. A place 
in the rear of Montague House, Lon¬ 
don, so called from the tradition that 
two brothers, in mortal combat on 
account of a lady in the time of the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, hav¬ 
ing been killed, forty footprints re¬ 
mained impressed for years upon the 
soil. 

(SSp* “ The combatants fought so fe¬ 
rociously as to destroy each other; after 
which their footsteps, imprinted on the 
ground in the vengeful struggle, were 
said to remain, with the indentations 
produced by their advancing and reced¬ 
ing; nor would any grass or vegetation 
ever grow over these forty footsteps. 
Miss Porter and her sister upon this fic¬ 
tion founded their ingenious romance, 
‘Coming Out, or the Field of Forty 
Footsteps,' hut they entirely depart 
from the local tradition.” Timbs. 

Fighting Joe. A name applied to 
Joseph Hooker, the American general. 
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Fledgeby, Mr. (called Fascination 
Fledgeby). A dandy, foolish except 
in money matters', in Dickens’s 
(1812-1870) novel of “Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

Fleshly School. A name sarcastic¬ 
ally given in reference to the char¬ 
acter of their productions to certain 
authors of the present day, among 
whom may be mentioned’ Morris, 
Swinburne, and Rossetti. See Spas¬ 
modic School in body of book. 

Hite, Miss. A partially deranged 
suitor in the Courts of Chancery in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of 
“ Bleak House.” 

Flutter, Sir Fopling. The subject 
of a comedy of the same name by 
Sir George Etheredge (abt. 1636- 
1690). 

Foker, Harry. A character in Thack¬ 
eray’s (1811-1863) novel of “ Pen- 
dennis.” 

Formosa. See Psalhakazab, 
George. 

Forty Footsteps, Field of. See 
Field of Forty Footsteps. 

Foul-weather Jack. An appellation 
given to Sir John Norris, the Eng¬ 
lish admiral (died 1749). See also 
Foul-weather Jack in body of 
book. 


Franklin of Theology. An appella¬ 
tion given to Andrew Fuller, the 
eminent English Baptist minister 
(1754-1815). 

Free Trade, Apostle of. See Apos¬ 
tle of Free Trade. 

French Horace. Jean Salmon, sur- 
named Maigret or Macrinus (1490- 
1557), author of Latin odes. 

French Tibullus. A surname given 
to Philippe Desportes (1545 or 6- 
1606). See also French Tibullus 
in body of book. 

French Titian. A name given to 
Jacques Blanchard, painter (1600- 
1638). 

Friend of Man. A designation given 
to William Wilberforce. See Friend 
of Man in body of book. 

jgp* “ The title Friend of Man was 
assigned at a public meeting by Sir 
James Mackintosh to William Wilber- 
force.” London Spectator. 

Friend of the People. [Fr. V Ami 
du Ptuple.1 A name applied to Jem 
Paul Marat (1744-1793), the notorious 
Jacobin demagogue, from a journal 
with this title which he published 
during the French revolution. 

Fritz, Unsar. See TJnser Fritz. 


Cr. 


Garth, Caleb. See Garth, Mary. 

Garth, Mary. A character (the 
daughter of Caleb Garth) in ifc Mid- 
dlemarch,” a novel by George Eliot 
(1820 V-1880). 

Gautier, Marguerite. See Camille. 

Gessler, Hat of. See Hat of Gess- 

LER. 

Glegg, Mrs. A character in George 
Eliot’s (1820?~1880) novel of “The 
Mill on the Floss.” 

fSSF"* “ One of the preeminent crea¬ 
tions of humor.’ 7 The Nation. 

Glorious John. A complimentary 
designation bestowed upon the Eng¬ 
lish poet Dryden (1631-1701). 


Glorious Revolution. A name given 
to the change in the government 
which took place in England in 
1688-9 by the abdication of James 
the Second and the accession of 
William the Third. 

Golden Horn. A famous inlet of the 
Bosphorus at the city of Constantino¬ 
ple In Turkey, the city lying be¬ 
tween the Golden Horn on the north 
and the Sea of Marmora and the 
Bosphorus on the south and east. 
u The curve which it describes might 
be compared to the horn of a stag, 
or, as it should seem with more pro¬ 
priety, to that of an ox.” 

§2|r* “ The harbor of Constantinople, 
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wiiicli may he considered as an arm of 
the Bosphorus, obtained, in a very re¬ 
mote period, the denomination of the 
Garden Gibbon. 

"□olden-mouthed Doctor. An ap¬ 
pellation given to Chrysostom [fr. Gr. 
JLpvcroarTOfiog , “ golden-mouthed 

the Greek Father of the Church (abt. 
350-407). 

Qood Parliament. This parliament 
(1376) acquired this name from the 
reformatory and beneficent character 
of its work and the measures it 
passed. 

The tendency of things was shown by 
such facts as the remonstrance of the 
Commons with the crown on the appoint¬ 
ment of ecclesiastics to all the great 
offices; the allegations made by the Good 
Parliament as to the amount of money 
drawn by Borne from the kingdom. 

Draper. 

C4ordian Knot. Gordius, a Phry¬ 
gian peasant, is said to have ascend¬ 
ed the throne in consequence of 
having been the first to enter the 
capital in compliance with an oracu¬ 
lar prediction. Midas his son conse¬ 
crated in the temple of Jupiter the j 
cart upon which he had been mount- j 
ed. The knot which was attached 
to the beam of the cart was so ingen¬ 
iously made that it was Impossible 
to find either of the two ends. The 
oracles promised the dominion of the 
world to him who should untie it. 
Great numbers attempted it in vain. 
At last Alexander having acquired 
possession of the city resolved to 
fulfill the oracle, and at the same 
time impress the imagination of his 
soldiers. Drawing his sword, he cut 
the knot. Hence to “cut the Gor¬ 
dian knot” is to overcome obstacles 
by taking summary action. 

The principal condition of the treaty ! 
of May 30, 1814, was the abdication of 
Napoleon and the fall of bis dynasty. 
His resumption of power was the great¬ 
est infraction of this treaty. Nothing i 
could be more contradictory than the 
adhesion of Napoleon, under the title of 
emperor, to this treaty of which the 
principal condition was his exclusion 
from the throne. All the artifices of 
reasoning could not untie this Gordian 
Knot which the sword only could cut. 

VUlemain. 

fracchi, Mother of the. See 
Mother of the Gracchi. 


Grace, Pilgrimage o£ See Pn> 

GRIMACE OF GRACE. 

Grande Mademoiselle. A name 
commonly given to Anne Marie 
Louise ^’Orleans, Duchesse de 
Montpensier (1627-1693). 

“ One so famous in history that 
her proper name never appears in it." 
“ Our heroine lived in the most gossiping 
of all ages, herself its greatest gossip; 
yet her own name, patronymic or bap¬ 
tismal, never was talked about. It was 
not that she sank that name beneath 
high-sounding titles; she only elevated 
the most commonplace of all titles till 
she monopolized it, and it monopolized 
her. Anne Marie Louise d : Orleans, 
Souveraine de Dombes, Princesse Dau- 
phine d’Auvergne, Duchesse de Mont¬ 
pensier, is forgotten, or rather was 
never remembered; but the great name 
of Mademoiselle, La Grande Mademoi¬ 
selle, gleams like a golden thread shot 
through and through that gorgeous tap¬ 
estry of crimson and purple which re¬ 
cords for us the age of Louis Quatorze.’ 1 

T. W. Jdigginson. 

Grand Old Man. A name popularly 
applied to the English statesman 
Gladstone. 

Great American Traveler. The 
self-bestowed title by which the late 
Daniel Pratt, noted for his eccentric¬ 
ities of speech, and his aspirations 
toward “ the presidential chair/’ 
was popularly known. 

Great Cardinal. An appellation giv¬ 
en to Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
the Spanish statesman and prelate 
(1428-1495). 

Green, Verdant. The hero of the 
“Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green,” 
bv Edward Bradley, Cuthbert Bede 
(b. 1827). 

Griin, Hans (h£nss griin). Hans 
Baldung, the German painter and 
engraver (1470-1545?), is sometimes 
so called. 

Gulf of CurtiTia. About the year r. 
c. 362 an earthquake opened’ a gulf 
in the place of the Forum, at Rome. 
The oracles declared it would only 
close when the strength of the city 
had been thrown into it. Curtius, 
a young Roman, judging that the 
strength of the city lay in its arms 
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and its valor, devoted himself to the 
Gods and threw himself on horse¬ 
back and splendidly armed into the 
depths of the gulf, and the people 
covered him with expiatory offerings 
which soon filled the gulf.’ 

Since you quote the Romans, I de¬ 
clare to you that I will never be Curtius, 
and that I will not throw myself into 
the gulf. Lamartine. 

Gummidge, Mrs. A “ lone, lorn 
creetur” in “David Copperfield,” a 
novel by Dickens (1812-1870). 

Gwendolen. See Harleth Gwen¬ 
dolen. 

Gy'ges’s R ing. Gvges was a young 
shepherd of Lydia. One day having 
seen the earth open, he descended 
into the fissure, and saw, among 


other wonders, a brazen horse, which 
had doors in its sides. Having 
opened these he saw a corpse of su¬ 
perhuman size, which had on one 
finger a ring of gold. This ring, 
when one had turned the bezel on 
the inside, had the power of making 
the wearer invisible. Gvges pos¬ 
sessed himself of this precious talis¬ 
man and returned to the court of 
King Candaules where his ring be¬ 
came the source of a brilliant for¬ 
tune. 

The robbers took from me my hun¬ 
dred crowns. I hoped to save the soli¬ 
taire which I wore on my finger, and I 
had turned it on the inside. Unfortu¬ 
nately it had not the virtue of the ring 
of (fyges. One of them saw my poor sol¬ 
itaire and took it from me. 

Alez, Lumas, Trans, 


H. 


Halifax, John. The hero of a novel 
of the same name by Dinah Maria 
Craik, formerly Miss Muloch (b. 
1826). 

Hammer of the Scottish Nation. 
One of the titles given to Edward I. 
(1272-1307), the “ first real English 
king,” called also tt Longshanks ” 
and the “English Justinian.” His 
motto, which, as well as the title, 
“Hammer of the Scottish Nation,” 
may be seen on his tomb, was 
‘‘Pactum serva.” Edwardus lon- 
§us Scotorum Malleus hie est. See 
English J ustinian in body of book. 

Handy Andy. The hero of an Irish 
tale of the same name by Samuel 
Lover (1797-1868). 

Hannibal, Oath of. See Oath of 
Hannibal. 

Har<*pha of Gath. A character, 
original with Milton, in his dramatic 
poem of “ Samson Agonist es.” Ha- 
rapha scoffs at Samson in his chains, 
but is afraid of his strength and 
keeps at a safe distance. 


Look now for no enchanting voice, nor 
fear 

The bait of honied words; & rougher 
tongue 

Draws hitherward, I know him by his 
stride. 

The giant Harapha of Gath, his look 
Haughty as is his pile high-built and 
proud. Milton, 

Harland, Marion. The pseudonym 
adopted by Mary V. Terhune, nee 
Hawes, a popular writer of fiction. 

Harleth, Gwendolen. The heroine 
of George Eliot’s (1820?~1880) novel 
of “ Daniel Deronda.” 

Harmon, John. A character in Dick¬ 
ens’s (1812-1870) novel of “ Our 
Mutual Friend,” who also passes 
under the names of Julius Hand- 
ford and John Eokesmifh. 

Hat of Gessler. Herman Gessler, a 
tyrannical magistrate of the Swiss 
Cantons in the reign of Albert I., 
ordered a hat to be set up in the 
public place of Altorf, and required 
all the Swiss to salute it in passing, 
A countryman, William Tell, re¬ 
fused to submit to this humiliation. 
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The governor arrested him, and con¬ 
demned him to pierce with an arrow 
an apple placed upon the head of 
his son. This he did, and some 

. days after he pierced the tyrant 
himself, and the episode of the Hat 
of Gessler terminated in the enfran¬ 
chisement of four cantons. 

Truly, General Cavaignac is very gen¬ 
erous not to make us adore his sword or 
his caftan at the end of a rod, as the fe¬ 
rocious Gessler caused his hat to he wor¬ 
shiped. Emile de (firardin . 

Hatto, Bishop. According to the 
legend, the cruel Archbishop Hatto 
of Mavence, after burning a barnful 
of famished poor in order to be free 
from their entreaties for food from 
his well-stored granaries, was him¬ 
self devoured by ail army of rats in 
his tower at Bingen on the Rhine to 
which he had fled. There are vari¬ 
ous versions of the story. It is the 
subject of a familiar ballad by 
Southey. 

They almost devour me with kisses; 
Their arms about me intwine. 

Till 1 think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In Ms Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 

Longfellow . 

Hawthorn, Jerry- See Tom and 
Jerry. 

H. B. The signature adopted by Mr, 
Doyle, father of Richard Doyle, the 
artist, for a celebrated series of Eng¬ 
lish political caricatures. 

M There, where the gas-light streams on 
Crockford’s door, 

Bluff Henry chuckled at the jests of 
More. 

There, where you gaze upon the last 

Mm Em, 

Swift paused, and muttered, * Shall I 
have that See ? * 11 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

Head of the World. An appella¬ 
tion of Rome in her days of domin¬ 
ion and power, when she was u mis¬ 
tress of the world.’* The name is 
still used by Roman Catholics in a 


religious sense, in reference to th« 
modern city of Rome. 

u Thus Rome was not, properly 
speaking, either a republic or a monar¬ 
chy, but the head of a body which was 
made up of all the peoples of the 
world.” Montesquieu . Trans. 

Heathen Chinee. See Truthful 
James. 

Heaven-bom Minister. A name 
applied to the great statesman Will¬ 
iam Pitt (1708-1778) in allusion to 
the early age of his entering upon 
public service. 

H. H. The initials by which Helen 
M- Jackson, formerly Mrs. Hunt 
(1831-1885), the well-known writer, 
is popularly known. 

History, Master of. See Master 
of History. 

Holt, Felix. The hero of George 
Eliot’s (1820?—1880) novel of the 
same name. 

Holy Office. Another name for the 
ecclesiastical tribunal commonly 
called the Inquisition. 

Upon the 16th February, 1568, a sen¬ 
tence of the Holy Office condemned all 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands to 
death as heretics. From. tMs universal 
doom only a few persons, especially 
named, were excepted. Motley , 

House of Socrates. According to 
tradition Socrates built a house, and 
when told that it was too small he 
replied, “May it please the Gods, 
that it shall be full of true friends.” 

This delightful abode of Mile. Rachel 
was reconstructed by M. Duval, and re*, 
suited in a little marvel of richness and 
grace. "Without being absolutely the 
house of Socrates it was of very small 
size. Four windows in front and no 
more. F. Momand. 

His country house resembled some¬ 
what the house of Socrates, but it was a 
house, and for a poet a luxury quite Asi¬ 
atic and worthy of Sardanapalus. 

T. Gaxetier . 

Hyde, Mr. See Dr. Jekyll. 
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Ib'jf-cus, Cranes of. Ibycus, a lyric 
poet of Greece, was assassinated by 
robbers, and before dying he called 
upon a flock of cranes which passed 
over his head to testify against his 
murderers. Some days after, the 
brigands assisting at Corinth in some 
public games, one of them cried out 
seeing a flock of cranes pass by, 
“ See! there are the Cranes of Ibv- 
eus.” This exclamation gave rise 
to suspicions, and led to the discov¬ 
ery and conviction of the assassins. 
Schiller has made this incident the 
subject of a poem. 

The criminal is never sure of impunity, 
and can never enjoy in peace the fruits 
of a bad action. Even if he can stifle the 
cry of remorse there will always remain 
the fear of unforeseen and fortuitous 
revelations, the Cranes of Ibycus. 

Revue dee Deux Mondes. 

Imogine, The Fair. See Alonzo 
the Brave. 


Infant of Iihbeck. Christian Hein¬ 
rich Heinecken (1721-1725), note¬ 
worthy as a most remarkable case 
of mental precocity. 

Ingham, Col. Frederic. A nom de 
plume adopted by Edward Everett 
Hale, author of the 11 Ingham Pa¬ 
pers. 0 

Inspired Tinker. A name some¬ 
times given to John Bunvan (1628- 
1688) from the occupation to which 
he was bred. 

Iskan'der’s Mirror. By looking on 
Iskander’s (i. e., Alexander’s) mirror 
the future was revealed, unknown 
climes brought to view, and whatever 
its owner wished made visible. 

Isle of Venus. An island described 
as a paradise in the heroic poem of 
“The Lusiad” by Camoens (1524?- 
1579). 


Jackwood, Neighbor. A character 
in a well-known story of the same 
name by J. T. Trowbridge. The 
story has been dramatized. 

Jean Valjean. See Yaljean, Jean. 

Jekyll, Doctor. See Doctor 
Jekyll. 

Jerry. See Tom and Jerry. 

Jewels of Cornelia. Cornelia, 
J father of the Gracchi, was the 
daughter of Seipio Africanus, and 
wife of Sempronius Gracchus, who 
distinguished himself in the wars of 
Spain. Left a widow with twelve 
children, she devoted herself entirely 
to their education, and refused, it is 
said, the hand of Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt. A lady of Campania one 
day displaying her jewels and pre¬ 
cious ornaments before Cornelia, and 
asking to see hers, Cornelia brought 


forward her children saying, u These 
are my jewels and ornaments. 0 

Better than Cornelia this august mother 
[the Church of Rome] can say, pointing 
to her children, “ Behold my jewels ana 
my treasures.” Louts VeuMoL, 

See Mother of the Gracchi. 

Jim Crow. See Crow, Jim. 

Joekeymo. Servant of Riccabocca 
in Bulwer’s “ My Novel.” 

Julie. The heroine of the celebrated 
novel of the same name (“Julie, on 
la Nouvelle Hdlolse ”) by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), writ¬ 
ten while under the influence of a 
violent attachment for Madame 
d’Houdetot. 

But his was not the love of living dame. 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our 

f? fAanri«a | 

But of ideal beauty, which became 
In Mm exist ence, and o’erflowrag teems 
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Along his burning page, distempered 
though it seems. 

This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and 
sweet. Byron. 


Jupiter of tne Press. A name some¬ 
times given to the “London Times.” 
See also Thunderer in body of 
book. 


L. 


Lady of England. See A. L. 0. E. 

Laird of Cockpen. See Cockpen, 
Laird of. 

Lake of Pain. [Fr. Lac de V An~ 
yoisse.] A lake reputed to have, in 
ancient times, separated France from 
Bretagne. 

By the Lake of Pain she passed; 

There she saw a ghastly band; 

White their garments, and the blast 
Drove their shadowy barks to land. 

Anon. Tr. L. S. Costello. 

Lainmeter, Nancy. A character in 
George Eliot’s (1820V-1880) novel 
of “ Silas Marner.” 

Lantern of Diogenes, The. Dio¬ 
genes, surnamed the Cynic, hav¬ 
ing vainly exerted his eloquence to 
arouse the Athenians from the idle¬ 
ness and corruption into which they 
had fallen, adopted this method of 
rebuking them. One day he was 
met at noon in the streets of Athens, 
holding in his hand a lighted lan- j 
tern, and being asked the reason of 
this strange proceeding, he replied, 
“lam looking for a man.” 

An estate! an estate! who has renllv an 
estate at this moment in France ? You 
might put a gas-burner into the Lantern 
of Biogenes. and you could not find this 
white blackbird. Le Figaro. 

Laurie, Annie. The heroine of an 
old song of uncertain authorship. 

Lee, Annabel. The subject of the 
poem of the same name b 3 T Edgar A. 
Poe (1811-1849). 

fjggp* u The parent of Annabel Lee was 
Mother Goose, who in this instance did 
not drop a golden egg .’ 1 

H. H. Stoddard. 

Leigh, Sir Amyas. The hero of 
“Westward Ho! or the Voyages 
and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” a 


novel bv the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
(1819-1875). 

Lever of Archimedes. The most 
celebrated mathematician of antiq¬ 
uity, Archimedes, a native of Syra¬ 
cuse in Sicily, having studied pro¬ 
foundly the theory of the power of 
the lever, exclaimed, “Onlygive me 
a point of support, and I will move 
the earth.” 

Peter the Hermit, Calvin, and Robes¬ 
pierre, three hundred years apart, were, 
politically speaking, levers of Archim¬ 
edes. At each epoch it was a thought 
which found its point of support in the 
interests and desires of men. Balzac. 

Liberator of Italy. A designation 
bestowed upon Garibaldi (1807- 
1882), the celebrated Italian patriot 
and general, in allusion to his career 
in that country. 

Little Dorrit. See Dorrit, Little, 

Little Em’ly. See Em’ly, Little. 

1 ittle Preacher. A name given to 
Samuel Desmarets, a French Protes¬ 
tant divine (1599-1663). 

Little Venice. A name given to 
Amiens (the lower town) by Louis 
XI , because this place of narrow 
streets is so intersected throughout 
by the ramifications of the Somme 
and the many bridges over them. 

Livingstone, Guy. The hero of a 
novel of the same name by G. A. 
Lawrence (1827-1876). 

Locke, Alton. The hero of a novel 
of the same name entitled “ An Au¬ 
tobiography,” and treating social and 
political questions, bv Charles Kings¬ 
ley (1819-1875), published in 1850, 
and in which the author showed his 
interest in the trials and sufferings 
of the working classes in large towns. 
See Chartist Clergyman. 
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Logie, Bob. A character in Pierce 
Egan’s ** Life in London.” 

Longshanks. See English Justin- 
ian (in body of book) and Hammer 
of the Scottish Nation. 

Lothair. The hero of a novel of the I 
same name by Benjamin Disraeli ! 
(1805-1881). 

Lothrop, Amy. A pseudonym used 
by Anna B. Warner (sister _ to 
Susan Warner) novelist and religious 
•writer. 

Liibeck, Infant of. See Infant of 
Lubeck. 

Iincile. The heroine of a novel in 
verse of the same n a m e by Robert, 


Lord Lytton Owen Meredith (b. 
1881). 

Luria. One of the noblest of the 
characters of Robert Browning 
(b. 1812), the hero of his poem of the 
same name. 

Lydgate. A character in George 
Eliot’s (18*20?-1880) novel of “Mid- 
diemarch.” 

Lyon, Esther. The daughter of the 
Dissenting clergyman Rufus Lyon 
in “Felix Holt/ 5 ”a novel bv George 
Eliot (18*20 V-1880). She finally be¬ 
comes the wife of Felix Holt, the 
hero of the story. 

Lyon, Bufus. See Lyon, Esther. 


M. 


Mademoiselle. See Grand Ma¬ 
demoiselle. 

Mad Socrates. An epithet bestowed 
by Plato upon Diogenes the Cynic 
(b. 414 b. c.) on account of the 
roughness of his manners and his ex¬ 
tensive knowledge of human nature 
and zealous interest in virtue. 

Mseonian Swan. A name sometimes 
applied to Homer, on the supposition 
that he was born in Mseonia, a dis¬ 
trict of eastern Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
and on account "of the harmony of 
his verse. 

The bold Ucconian made me dare to steep 
Jove’s dreadful temples in the dew of 
deep. Waller. 

Mahmut. See Turkish Spy. 

Malleus Arianornm. [Hammer of 
the Arlans.] A name applied to St. 
Hilary, bishop of Poietiers (350-367 

A. D)I 

Maltravers, Ernest The hero of a 
novel of the same name by Bulwer 
(1805-1873). 

Mantle of Antisthenes. Antisthe- 
nes, a Grecian philosopher, founder 
of the school of Cynics, who lived at 
Athens about b. c. 424, was a disci¬ 
ple of Socrates, whose moral philoso¬ 
phy he developed to the extreme of 


despising wealth, greatness, and 
pleasure. This contempt of exter¬ 
nal things was not wholly free from 
affectation, and gave rise to the apos¬ 
trophe of Socrates, “ 0 Antistheues, 
I perceive thy pride through the 
holes in thy cloak.” The most 
famous of the disciples of Antis- 
thenes was Diogenes, to whom these 
words of Socrates are sometimes er¬ 
roneously applied. 

We recall those letters and prefaces in 
which an unmeasurable pride strata un¬ 
der the mask of a feigned h umilit y. A 
sad comedy which amuses no one, and 
which is yet played to-day through aH 
the rounds of literature and arts. O An¬ 
tisthenes ! it is always the pride which 
pierces through the holes of thy mantle. 

Edmond Texier- 

Man without a Country. The sub¬ 
ject of a story of the same title by 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Mark Twain. The pseudonym of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens (b. 1835) 
famous for his humorous works. 
The nom de plums of Mark Twain, 
derived from an expression used in 
sounding the lead on the Mississippi, 
is said by Mr. Clemens to have been 
at first used by a certain Captain Sel¬ 
lars, as a signature to paragraphs 
contributed by him to the “ New Or- 
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leans Picayune.” After his death it 
was adopted by Mr Clemens, “ with¬ 
out asking permission of the proprie¬ 
tor’s remains.” 

“At the time that the telegraph 
brought the news of his death, I was on 
the Pacific coast. I was a fresh, new 
journalist, and needed a nom de guerre ; 
so I confiscated the ancient mariner’s 
discarded, one, and have done my best to 
make it remain what it was in his hands 
—a sign and symbol and warrant that 
whatever is found in its company may 
be gambled on as being the petrified 
truth; how I have succeeded it would 
not he modest in me to say.*' 

S . L. Clemens. 

Hamer, Silas. The subject of the 
well-known novel of the same name 
by George Eliot (1820V-1880). 

Master of Contradiction. [Lat- 
Magister Coptradictionum.] A sur¬ 
name given, from his skill in dialec¬ 
tics to the Dutch theologiau and Re¬ 
former John Wessel (abt. 1420- 
1489). 

Master of History. [Magister in 
Bistorm .] An appellation given to 
Petrus Comes tor, who flourished in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, 
and wrote a history of the Bible un¬ 
der the title of Bistoria Scholastica . 

This Peter is said to have seen *ux- 
named Comestor or Manducatory “ Pierre 
It Mangeur” on account of his appetite 
for books ; others say, his gluttony. 

JEsra Abbot. 

May, Sophie. The pseudonym of 
Rebecca Sophie Clarke, the well- 
known author 

gfip* This name has been adopted by 
several other writers. 

Melema, Tito. A handsome, wily 
Greek, a unique character and one 
of the author’s nmst original crea¬ 
tions, in George Eliot’s novel of 
“ Rom la.” 

|5F a '“ There is not a more masterly 
piece of painting in English romance 
than this figure of Tito.* 1 

JFL H Button. 

Melnotte, Claude. The hero of Bul- 
wer’s popular play of “ The lady 
of Lyons.” 

Midshipman Easy, Mr. The hero 
of a nautical tale of the same name 
by Frederick Marryat (1792-1848). 


Mildmay, Erank. The hero of a 
sea-story of the same name by Fred¬ 
erick Marryat (1792-1848). 

Miller, Daisy. The heroine and title 
of a novel of the present day by 
Henry James, Jr. (b. 1843). 

Mirror of Iskander. See Iskan¬ 
der’s Mirror. 

Mistress of the Adriatic. A name 
sometimes given, from its character 
and situation, to the city of Veuice. 

Die nations of the Baltic and of far¬ 
thest Ind now exchanged their products 
on a more extensive scale ana with a 
wider sweep across the earth thau when 
the Mistress of the Adriatic alone held 
the keys of Asiatic commerce. Motley. 

Mithridates, Poisons of. See Poi¬ 
sons of Mithridates. 

Mokanna, or Mocanna. The hero of 
Moore’s (1779-1852) poem “The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” a 
Moslem impostor who always wore 
a veil, and “pretended to be the em¬ 
bodiment of the living spirit of 
Gad.” 

Mr. Norton’s strictures on the character 
of Lord Byron . . . were reasonable and 
true, and will commend themselves to 
every mind of pure taste and high prin¬ 
ciple that is not dazzled and blinded by 
the intellectual splendor which* like the 
silver veil of Mokanna^ may hide from 
his votaries the deformity beneath. 

Christian Examiner. 

Monaldi. The hero of an Italian ro¬ 
mance of the same name by Wash¬ 
ington Allston (1779-1843). ' 

Monsieur Tonson. See Tonson, 
Monsieur. 

Monte Gristo, Count of. The name 
under which the hero (Edmond 
Dantes) passes in Alexandre Du¬ 
mas’s (1841-1845) romance of “ The 
Count of Monte Cristo.” 

Mor'decai. A patriotic Jewish char¬ 
acter in George Eliot’s (1820 V-1880) 
novel of “ Daniel Deronda.” Also 
the name of a character in Macklin’s 
comedy “Love a-la-Mode.” 

Morris, Dinah. The heroine of 
George Eliot’s (1820V-1880) novel of 
“ Adam Bede,” the original of which 
is said by some to have been drawn, at 
least in some slight particulars, from 
Elizabeth Evans,George Eliot’s aunt. 
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Mother of the Grac'chi. Cornelia, . 
the noble Roman matron, the daugh- 
ter of P. Scipio Atricauus, and the 
wife of T. iSeinproMus Gracchus, is ! 
often so called m aJJtiMoii to her two I 
celebrated sons Tiberius and (Jams. | 
See Jewels op Cornelia. 

Muehlbach (iniilbak)-Louise. The 
name by which Clara M. Mundt, 
the author of a number of histori¬ 
cal novels, is popularly known. 

Mugwump. A term supposed to be 
of Indian origin, and familiar at the 
present time from its recent applica¬ 
tion in the United States to a body 
of so-called Independents in politics. 

“ In Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire the word Mugwump was for¬ 


merly used to denote the leader of a 
fracas or bcrape. 4 He was the Mugwump 
of the whole.' It is probabh the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Indian word Alugquomp, as 
in 2 Kings ix. 5. * Kuppaudauncbe- 
mookaush, woi mugquomp. Kah I elm 
noowan, howan neuame wame ? Kah 
noowan, Heu woi tnugqttomp.' * I have 
a message to thee, 0 captain,’ ** etc. 

Ballard, 

The Indian word as understood by the 
people was used to denote the leader of 
a predatory hand. Ibid. 

Murdstone, Mr. Edward. David 
j Copperfield’s step-father in Dickens’s 
(1812-1870) novel of the latter name. 

“ Firmness, I may observe, was 
the grand quality on which both Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone took their stand ... it 
was another name for tyranny, and for 
a certain gloomy, arrogant, devil’s hu¬ 
mor, that was in them both.” Dickens , 


N. 


Nasby, Rev. Petroleum V. The 
itom de plume of David Ross Locke 
(1833-1888), famous for his “ Naihv ” 
letters and other publications, writ¬ 
ten in an illiterate dialect* among 
which may be mentioned, M Swingin’ 
Round the Cirkle,” “ Ekkoes from 
Kentucky,” u Hannah Jane.” His 
success as a political satirist was very 
great, and there is no doubt that his 
letters during the late war exerted 
an immense influence in moulding 
opinion at the North. According to 
Secretary Boutwell the success of 
the Union side was owing to “the 
army, the navy, and the Nasby let¬ 
ters.” 

Unquestionably they (the Nasby 
letters] were among the influences and 
agencies by which disloyalty In all its 
forms was exposed and public opinion 
assured upon the right side. It is im¬ 
possible to measure their importance. 
Against the devices of slavery and its 
supporters, each letter was like a speech, 


or one of those songs which stir the peo¬ 
ple.” Charles Simmer . 

u Of publications during the war, none 
had such charm for Abraham Lincoln.” 

Charles Sumner. 

Neighbor J ackwood. See Jack- 

wood, Neighbor. 

Nergal. Chief of the privy police in 
the infernal court of Beelzebub, ac¬ 
cording to the demonographers of 
the middle ages. See (Vierus, P&eu- 
domonarchia Damonum. 

Nestor of America. A name applied 
to Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) 
by the National Assembly of France. 

Ni'o-be of Nations. An allusion to 
Rome. 

The Nidbe of Nations! there she stands. 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless 
woe. Byron. 

Noergs, Newman. Ralph NScklebv’s 
clerk in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel 
of “Nicholas Nickleby.” 
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Oath of Hannibal- Hannibal the 
Carthaginian, the most implacable 
enemy of the Romans, when a child 
of nine years knelt in the temple bv 
the sideof his father Hamilcar, and 
vowed eternal hatred to Rome. 

M. de Montalembert, from the first 
day, entered the lists with a fixed idea. 
In fact he hod t tken against the Univer¬ 
sity the Oath of Hannibal. Samfe-Beuve. 

Oldbuck. Obadiab. The title (Ad¬ 
ventures of Mr. Ohadiah Oldbuck ”) 
under which was published an Eng¬ 
lish reproduction of comic sketches 
(originally entitled “ M. Vieux- 
Bois ”) b\ r Rudolph Topffer- 

Old South. The signature to a series 
of political articles from the pen of 
Benjamin Austin (1752-18-20) printed 
in the “Independent Chronicle” of 
Boston. He also wrote under the 
signature of Honest us. 

Old Teeumseh. An appellation be¬ 
stowed upon William Teeumseh 
Sherman, the American general. 

Old Zach. A nickname given to 
Zachary Taylor, the distinguished 
American general and the twelfth 
president of the United States. See 


P 

Parliament, The Bat. See Bat 
Parham ent. 

Parliament, The Quod. See Goon 
Parliament. 

Pauline. The heroine of Bulwer’s 
popular play of 44 The Lady of 
Lyons.” She becomes the wife of 
Claude Melnotte. 

Peep o’ Bay Boys. A lawless Prot¬ 
estant party in Ireland, whose out¬ 
rages were generally perpetrated 
early in the morning. The faction 
was also known under the name of 


Bough ani> Ready in body of 

book. 

O’Malley, Charles. The hero of a 
novel of the same name by Charles 
James Lever (1809-1872). 

O’More, Rory. The hero of a novel 
of the same name by Samuel Lover 
(1797-1808). Lover also wrote a 
song or short ballad with the same 
title. 

One Hoss Shay. Th * subject of a 
humorous poem of the same name 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Ortis, Jacopo. The imaginary sub¬ 
ject of a political romance by Ugo 
Foscolo (1777-1827) entitled 4k Lettere 
de Jacopo Ortis” (Letters of Jacopo 
Ortis), which had great popularity 
and is interesting from its allusions 
to political affairs and its pictures of 
Italian society. 

Ouida (obi~da). The pseudonym of 
Mile. Louise de la Rarnc, a well- 
known writer of fiction of the pres¬ 
ent day. This nom de plume is 
said to be a pet name derived from 
Louise. Others however look upon 
It as taken from the French Oui-da, 


“Protestant boys” and “Wreck¬ 
ers.” It ultimately formed the Or¬ 
ange Society. Wifkie has made use 
of this subject in his picture, “ The 
Peep o* JDav Boy’s Cabin.” 

Peggotty, Clara. A sister of Daniel 
Peggotty who joins Mr. Barkis in 
becoming “willin’* to marry, in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel ofDa* 
vid Copperfield ” 

Peggotty, Daniel. A noble-hearted, 
sea-faring man, devoted to his niece 
“little Emily,” in Dickens’s (1812- 
1870) novel of “David Copperfield.” 
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Pelham. The hero of a novel of the 
:>ame name by Bulwer (18U5-1873). 

People’s B'riend. William Gordon 
(18ul-1849) the English physician ' 
and philanthropist. See also Friend j 
of the People. j 

Per ey. The nom de plume of Ben: i 
Pei lev Poore, the American journal¬ 
ist (18-20-1887). 

Pilgrimage of Grace. An insurrec¬ 
tion which broke out in York, Eng¬ 
land, in 1586, caused by the suppres¬ 
sion of smaller monasteries. 

Pippa. The heroine of Robert Brown¬ 
ing's poem of “ Pippa Passes.” 

Plough < f Cineinnatus. It is re¬ 
lated of Cineinnatus. a Roman patri¬ 
cian, that having given away the 
greater part of his possessions to pay 
a tine for his son, lie withdrew to a 
little held beyond the Tiber, which 
still remained to him, aud there de¬ 
voted himself to the cultivation of his 
farm. Being repeatedly called by 
the Romans, in the troubles of the 
republic, to the head of the army, 
he met the deputies who bore him the 
message of the Senate while at work 
with his plough, and having each 
time carried through the war he un¬ 
dertook to a successful termination, 
he as regularly at its close returned 
to his rural avocations. His name 
has thus become the type of disinter¬ 
ested devotion to country. 

Thrice the saviour of his country, at the 
East, and at the North, and so pro¬ 
nounced by two decrees, Kchegru saves 
Paris, saves the Convention which he 
might easily have overthrown, and re¬ 
turns to his poor village, where he hangs 
the sword of Scipio upon the Plough of 
Cineinnatus. Charles Nodier. 

Plummer, Bertha. A blind girl, 
daughter of Caleb Plummer, in Dick¬ 
ens's (1812-1870) tale of “The 
Cricket on the Hearth.” 

Pod snap, Mr. John. A character in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of “Our 
Mutual Friend,” filled with his own 
importance and satisfied “ above all 
other things with himself.” 

Poet of the Poor. This appellation 
has been given to George Crabbe 
(1754-1832), the English poet. 


Pogram, Hon. Elijah. An amusing 
character in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
novel of “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

Poisons of vsithndates. History 
relates that Mithridates, king of I’on- 
tus, leeling himself to be constantly 
the object of intrigues and con.-pir- 
acies in his court, devoted himself 
early m life to the study of poi¬ 
sons, and became so accustomed to 
taking them that he had nothing 
to fear from their effect. Once, upou 
the point of falling into the power of 
his enemies, he took a very subtle 
poison which he always carried with 
him, but it was powerless upon a 
body so long accustomed to antidotes. 
Thi> story is related in the tragedy 
of Mithridates by Racine. Emerson 
has allusively applied the name 
Mithridates to a philosophical poem. 

Calumny has exhausted all its venom 
upon my person, it could not hurt me, it 
was for me no more than the poisons of 
Mithridaies. lhimas. 

Poly'crates’s Ring. Polycrates, ty¬ 
rant of Samos, enjoyed for more than 
forty years unexampled prosperity. 
Fearing such constant success would 
he followed by some signal misfor¬ 
tune, he resolved to forestall fate by 
a voluntary sacrifice. From the 
height of a tower he threw into the 
sea an emerald ring of exceeding 
beauty and value. But Fortune re- 
fused to accept the sacrifice. A fish 
swallowed the ring, and a cook who 
found it restored it to the tyrant 
Misfortune soon overtook him. Da¬ 
rius, king of Persia, took Samos, 
conquered Polycrates, and put him 
to death. Schiller has made this in¬ 
cident the subject of a ballad. 

The excess of my prosperity should 
have caused me alarm. Rut even had I 
possessed the ring of Polycrates, I should 
have refrained from throwing it into the 
sea, on account of a horrible sturgeon. 

Chatea u briand. Trans. 
The terror of cloudless noon, the emer¬ 
ald of Pohjcrates, the awe of prosperity, 
the instinct which leads every generous 
soul to impose on itself tasks of a noble 
asceticism are the tremblings of the bal¬ 
ance of justice through the heart and 
mind of man. Emerson. 

Popilins, Circle of. See Circle of 
Popilius. 
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Poyaer, Mrs. An interesting char¬ 
acter in George Eliot’s (1820?-1880) 
novel of “Adam Bede.” 

Prig, Betsey. A nurse, a sort of 
partner of Mrs. Gamp in Dickens’s 
(1812-1870) novel of “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.” 

Prince of Ancient Comedy. An 
appellation sometimes given to the 
Greek author Aristophanes (444?- 
380? b. c.). 

Prince of Fools, An appellation 
given to one Angoulevant, a jester 


RUP 

of Henry the Fourth’s court in 
France. 

Prince of Painters. An appellation 
sometimes given to Apelles, the 
Greek artist (£1. abt. 330 b. c.). 

Prince of Showmen. A name often 
applied to P. T. Barn urn. 

Psalmana^zar, George. The pseu¬ 
donym of an unknown impostor, 
author of the fictitious narrative en¬ 
titled “An Historical and Geograph¬ 
ical Description of Formosa, an 
island subject to the Emperor of 
Japan.” 


Q. 


Queen of the Adriatic. A name 
sometimes given, from its character 
and situation, to the city of Venice. 


At length we arrived at Fusina, and 
saw the Queen of the Adriatic with her 
attendant isles, rising like an exhalation 
from the unruffled bosom of the deep. 

Ticknor. 


R. 


Bab. The canine hero of a story en¬ 
titled “Rab and his Friends, 1 ’ by 
John Brown (b. abt. 1830). 

Bed Land. A term applied in the 
language of the Vehmic or free 
courts to Westphalia, the district in 
which was seated their central au¬ 
thority. 

Bemns, Unde. See Uncle Remus. 

Khodxan Bully. The Colossus of 
Rhodes. 

“ Yet fain would’st thou the crouching 
world bestride 

Just like the Rhodian bully o’er the 
tide.” Peter Pindar. 

Bing of Alexander. See Alexan¬ 
der’s Ring. 

Bing of Amasis. See Polycra¬ 
tes’s Ring. 

Bing of Gyges. See Gyges’s Ring. 

Bing of Polycrates. See Poly- 
cratks’s Ring. 

Bing, Solomon’s Signet. See Sol¬ 
omon’s Signet Ring. 


j Bomola. A noble character and the 
| heroine of George Eliot’s historical 
| novel of the same name. 
Eun'nymede A nom de plume adopt¬ 
ed by Benjamin Disraeli (1805— 
1881)* in a series of letters on politi¬ 
cal subjects contributed by him to 
the “London Times,” and* contain¬ 
ing “ fierce and unscrupulous at¬ 
tacks upon Lord Melbourne’s gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Bnpert of Debate. The epithet of 
“Rupert of debate,” as applied to 
Lord Derby (1799-1869), first occurs 
in the following lines by Bulwer: 
The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash,—the Rupert of 
debate 7 

For gout nor toil his freshness can de¬ 
stroy. 

And time still leaves all Eton in the boy, 
First in the class and keenest in the ring, 
He sans like Gladstone, and he fights 
like spring. 

Even at the feast his pluck pervades 
the hoard. 

And dauntless gamecocks symbolize 
their lord. 
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s. 


Sage of Concord. An appellation 
often given, from his place of resi¬ 
dence, to Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-1882). 

A leaf which I gave to the Sage of 
Concord. LelantPs Egypt. 

Others, whose proclivities lie in that 
direction, will, on the contrary, turn to 
the Sage of Concord , and will diligently 
study and feed upon the pabulum which 
Emerson’s contributions to both prose 
and poetry afford. Annual Cyclopaedia. 

St. Oswald, Arm of. See Akm op 
St. Oswald. 

Sappho of Holland. See Dutch 
Sappho. 

Sawyer, Bob. A medical student, 
and afterwards a practitioner, in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel of u The 
Pickwick Papers.” 

Scrooge, Ebenezer. The hero of 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) “ Christmas 
Carol,” u a tight-fisted hand at the 
grindstone, Scrooge! —a squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, * scraping, 
clutching, covetous old sinner I 
Hard and sharp as flint, from which 
no steel had ever struck out gener¬ 
ous fire.” He becomes finally a 
good arid generous man. 

Shandon, Captain. See Captain 
Shandon. 

Shingle, S Ion. A character in a 
farce entitled “The People’s Law¬ 
yer” by Dr. J. S. Jones- 

Shirley. The heroine of a novel of 
the same name by Charlotte Brontd, 
Currer Bell (1816-1855). 

Short-Shanks. See Curt-Hose. 

Sicilian Anac'reon. An appellation 

f iven to Giovanni Mali, the eminent 
iciiian poet (1740-1815). 

Silent City. An epithet applied to 
Venice, and which so far as the 
noise of carriages and the din of 
streets are concerned is well de¬ 
served, the silence in these respects 
being quite oppressive to one who 
has just come from a noisy commer¬ 
cial city. 


Igp* “ A ghost upon the sands of the 
sea, so weak, so quiet, so bereft of all 
bur her loveliness, that one might well 
doubt a-' be watched her faint reflection 
in the mirage of the Lagune which was 
the city and which the shadow.” 

Ruskin. 

Silver-tongued. A name applied to 
Anthony Hammond (1668-1738). 

44 The epithet 4 silver-tongued ' 
was given, not only to Joshua Sylvester, 
in the sixteenth, and to polished Bates, 
the founder of the 1 dissenting interest,’ 
in the seventeenth, but to Barton .Booth 
and Sprauger Barry, the eminent actors, 
in two parts of the eighteenth century.” 

London Atiitnctum. 

| Simple, David. The hero of a novel 
of the same name by Sarah Fielding 
(1714-1768). 

Simple, Peter. The hero of a tale of 
the same name by Frederick Marryat 
(1792-1848). 

Smith, Bobus. A nickname given to 
Robert Smith. Bobus is macaronic 
Latin for Bob . 

Then there is the second Beef-steak 
Club (founded by Rich the Harlequin); 
the famous literary Club (originating 
with Dr. Johnson): . . . the King - of 
Clubs (Bobus Smith?*, 44 himself a club,” 
brother of Sydney), and the high Quality 
club entitled Hullo Secundus, or Second 
to Hone (which a metaphysical wag might 
translate Worse than nothing). 

Leigh Hunt. 

Snow King. A name given by his 
enemies to Gustavos Adolphus of 
Sweden (1594-1632). 

Socrates, House of. See House of 
Socrates. 

Solomon’s Signet Bing. A touch of 
this talisman of incredible virtues 
exorcised all evil spirits, commanded 
the instant presence and service of 

‘ the Genii, laid every secret bare, and 
gave its possessor almost unlimited 
powers of knowledge, dominion, and 
performance. 

Solon Shingle. See Shingle, 
Solon. 

Sorrel, Hetty. A pretty dairymaid, 
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shallow, vain, and fond of pleasure 
in u Adam Bede,” a novel by George 
Eliot (JL82QV-18B0). 

fcpamsh. Aadison. A name some¬ 
times given to Feyjoo or Feijoo y 
Montenegro (1701-1764), a learned 
critic and moralist of Spain. 

Spanish Bay'Srd ( Fr . pron. bl'ar'). 
A name applied, on account of his 
loyalty and honor, to the Spanish 
officer, Don Diego Garcia de Paredes 
(1466-1530). 

Steerforfch, James. A friend of 
David Copperlield’s in Dickens’s 
(1812-1870) novel of the latter name, 
of most attractive manners arid ap¬ 
pearance, who elopes with “little 
Emily.” 

Stiggins, The Reverend Mr. A 
hypocritical minister (known a* The 
Shepherd) in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
“ Pickwick Papers.” 

Tartuffe and Joseph Surface, Stiggins 
and Chadband, who are always preach¬ 
ing fine sentiments, and are no more 
virtuous than hundreds of those whom 
they denounce and cheat, are fair objects 
of mistrust and satire. Thackeray. 

Bummerson, Esther. A prominent 
character in Dickens’s (1812-1870) 
novel of “Bleak House.” 

Sun. John Rich, manager of Co vent 
Garden, and celebrated for his ex¬ 
cellent performance of Harlequin. 

On one side Polly sits, by seme called 
Fun, 

And on the other his arch-patron Sun. 

Churchill . 


Switzerland of America. A name 
sometimes applied to the mountain 
region of New Hampshire. 

Sword of Dam/ocleg. Damocles, a 
courtier of DIouysius the Elder, made 
himself conspicuous by his constant 
adulation of his master. The tyrant 
resolved to acquaint him with the 
pleasures of royalty in a way which 
would have done honor to an oriental 
caliph. He invited him to take his 
place for one day. He then gave or¬ 
ders that Damocles should be treated 
in all respects like a king. The cour¬ 
tier took his place upon a throne, his 
forehead crowned with a diadem, the 
most exquisite viands covered the 
table, delicious perfumes surrounded 
him, sweet music charmed his ears, 
the courtiers flattered him, poets 
sang his praises. Suddenly lifting 
his eyes, he perceived over *his head 
a sword supported by a single hair. 
Pale with terror he entreated Dio¬ 
nysius to put an end to his term 
o? royalty. He had discovered the 
pleasure of being a king. 

In the exceptional circumstances in 
which we are placed, a sincere appeal to 
the country is perhaps the only means 
of escaping the difficulties which weigh 
upon us, and of resolving that Roman 
question which overhangs, nke the Sword 
of Damocles , the repose of Europe. 

Mdollih'e. 

Sword of Rome. An epithet be¬ 
stowed upon Marcellus, the Roman 
general. 


Tenth Muse. An appellation given 
to Marie le Jars de Gournay, the 
French writer (1566-1645). 

Tiny Tim. The familiar name of lit¬ 
tle Tim Cratch it, a cripple, in Dick¬ 
ens’s (1812-1870) “ Christmas Carol.” 

Tippins, Lady. A character in Dick¬ 
ens’s (1812-1870) novel of “ Our Mu¬ 
tual Friend.” 

Tito. See Meuema. Tito. 

Tom and Jerry. Famous characters 


in Pierce Egan’s “Life in London.” 
Also, a kind of spirituous drink. 

Tommy Atkins. See Atkins, 
Tommy. 

Tonson, Monsieur. The character 
which give** the title to a farce of this 
name by W. T. Moncrieff, pseud, by 
W. Thomas. There is also a play 
of the same name by John Taylor. 

Traddles, Tommy. A friend and 
schoolmate of David Copperlield’s, 
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afterwards engaged in the law, in J 
Dickens’s (1812 -1870) novel of 44 Da- j 
vid Coppertield-” Dr. R. S. Mac- ] 
kenzie says that the character of 
Traddles is thought to have been 
meant for Thomas Noon Talfourd. 

Transome, Harold. A prominent 
character in George Eliot’s (1820? 
-1880) novel of «Felix Holt.” 

Transome, Mrs. Harold Transome’s 
mother in George Eliot’s (1820V-188Q) 
novel of u Felix Holt.” 

Truthful James. The supposed im¬ 
aginary narrator of F. Bret Harte’s 
(b. 1839) humorous poem entitled 
“ Plain Language from Truthful 
James,”—a poem popularly known, 
from its subject, as “ The Heathen 
Chinee.” 

Tub of Biogenes. Diogenes, the 
Cynic, carried his contempt of the 
comforts of life to such an extent that 
he at last adopted as his habitual 
dwelling a tub which became famous 
throughout Greece. He went 
through the streets of Athens rolling 
this strange cell, which was at the 
same time his tribune, from the 
height of which he hurled his inex¬ 
haustible railleries and sarcasms at 
every form of falsehood and corrup¬ 
tion. 

I might have been a great financier, 
continued Beranger, but for what good? 
I have preferred to be nothing. I have 
had the ambition of Diogenes, but my 
tub is laager and more commodious than 
his. It has contained many friends and a 
faithful love. Lamartine, 

Tulliver, Maggie. A bright, impul¬ 
sive girl, the heroine of George Eliot’s 
(1820 ?-1880) 44 Mill on the Floss,” 
“musically attuned to all that is 
beautiful and heroic, craving affec¬ 
tion, mingling in her nature the inex¬ 


plicable forces which make existence 
a perpetual struggle, and, externally, 
an ultimate failure.” 

UzbT* 44 Maggie Tulliver is George Eliot 
ber&elf, but only one side, one portion, 
one phase of George Eliot's mam -sided, 
vastly complex nature. 

Math iIde Blind . 

Tulliver, Tom. Brother of Maggie 
Tulliver in George Eliot’s (1820?- 
1880) “Mill on the Floss.” 

Tully. A name often given by Eng¬ 
lish writers to Marcus Tullius Ci¬ 
cero, the Roman statesman, philoso¬ 
pher, and orator. 

In truth lie [Waller] does as much owe 
the keeping his head to that oration as 
Catiline did the loss of his to those of 
Tully. Clarendon. 

Turkish Spy. [Fr. L’Espion Turc.] 
Mahmut, the ‘“Turkish Spy” in 
Giovanni Paolo Marana’s work of fic¬ 
tion of the same name, is a secret 
emissary of the Porte, who is sup¬ 
posed to remain at Paris in disguise 
for above forty years, from 1635 to 
1682, and to be in correspondence 
with various persons. 

Twain, Mark. See Mark Twain. 

Twelve Wise Masters. A name 
applied to the early association of 
the Mastersingers or Minnesingers 
about the fourteenth century. 

And then the Corporation of the Twelve 
Wise Masters, with their stumpfe-reime 
and klmgende-reime, and their Hans 
Tindeisen’s rosemaxy-weise, and Jobeph 
Schmierer’s fiowery-paradise-weise, and 
Frauenlob’s yellow-weise, and blue- 
weise, and frog-weise, and lool ing- 
glass-weise. Lonijjeilow. 

Tytler, Sarah. The pseudonym of 
Henrietta Keddie (b. 1807), the Eng¬ 
lish novelist, and author of several 
literary and artistic manuals. 


U. 


Uncle Bemus. The nom de plume 
adopted by Joel Chandler Harris, a 
well-known writer of the present day, 
author of 44 Uncle Remus; his .-ongs 
and his sayings,” and other works. 


TTnser Frit® (tinszer frits). [Our 
Fritz.] A designation popularly giv¬ 
en bv the German people to Freder¬ 
ick William (1831-1888). 
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Valjean, Jean (zho n valzh5 n ). The 
name of an interesting and power¬ 
fully drawn character in Victor 
Hugo’s (1802-1885) famous romance 
of “Lea Mis^rables.” 

Varden, Dolly. A gay little coquette, 
tiie daughter of Gabriel Varden, in 
“ Barnabv Budge,” a novel by 
Charles Dickens (1812-1870). The 
name has been applied to a certain 
manner of dress. 

Veneering, Mr. and Mrs. Charac¬ 
ters in Dickens’s (1812-1870) novel 
of “Our Mutual Friend,” whose 
characteristics can be inferred from 
their name. 

Venice of the north. A name 
sometimes applied to Stockholm and 
also to Amsterdam. 


W, 

Ward, John, Preacher. The hero 
and title of a popular novel of the 
present day by Margaret Deland. 

Wardle, Mr. An old gentleman in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870) “ Pickwick 
Papers,” with whom and his several 
feminine relatives Mr. Pickwick and 
friends become well acquainted. 

“Wegg, Silas. An avaricious ballad- 
monger and fruit-seller, “ a ligneous 
sharper,” who under the guise of 
being “a literary man, vnth a wooden 
leg ” is employed as a reader bv Mr. 
Boffin in Dickens’(1812-1870) novel 
of “Our Mutual Friend.” 

Whiffle, Captain. See Captain 
Whiffle. 

White Hoods. From the peculiar 


Venner, Elsie. The heroine of a 
psychological Tomance of the same 
name by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Venus, Isle of. See Isle of Ve¬ 
nus. 

Vincy, Bosamond. A character in 
George Eliot’s (1820?-188U) novel of 
“Middlemarch.” 

Voltaire of Science. A title some¬ 
times given to Boehaave, the cele¬ 
brated Dutch phvsician and philoso¬ 
pher (1668-1738). 

Vox, Valentine. The hero of Henry 
Cockton’s novel entitled “ The Ven¬ 
triloquist; being the life and ad¬ 
ventures of Valentine Vox,” pub¬ 
lished in 1840. 


covering for the head worn by the 
men of Ghent when in military ser¬ 
vice, in the time of Artevelde," they 
were called White Hoods. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Na¬ 
mur and Juliers bold. 

Marching homeward from the bloody 
battle of the Spurs of Gold; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the 
White hoods moving west. 

Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the 
Golden Dragon’s nest. Longfellow. 

White Tsar. An appellation given 
to the emperor of Russia. 

Widow Bedott. See Bedgtt, 
Widow. 

Wren, Jenny. A doll’s dressmaker 
(really named Fanny Cleaver) in 
Dickens’s (1812-1870)"novel of “Our 
Mutual Friend.” 
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NICKNAMES, PSEUDONYMS, OR POPULAR APPELLATIONS, 
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** Qui sera en cherche de science, si la pesche oil die se loge." — Montaigne. 


Aarfcsen, Peter. Long Peter. 

Abernethy, John. Doctor My-book. 
Abraham. Father of the Faithful. 

Abyla and Calpe. See Gibraltar, Bock 
OP, AND JEBEL ZaTOUT. 

Accolti, Bernardo. The Only Aretino. 
Adair, Serjeant. Junius (?) 

Adams, John Quincy. Old Man Eloquent. 
Adams, William T. Oliver Optic. 

Addison, Joseph. Atticns, Olio. 

JB^idius Romamis. See Romanos, iEGEDitrs. 
ASschylus. Father of Tragedy. 

Aetios. Last of the Romans. 

Africa. Afric. 

Agamemnon. Eng of Men. 

Agouli, Countess of. (Marie de Flavigny.) 
Daniel Stem. 

Aiken, Ma.rgi.ret. Great Witch of Balwery. 
Ailly, Pierre d\ Eagle of French Doctors, 
Hammer of Heretics, 

Albani, Francesco. Anacreon of Painters. 
Albert {Margrave of Brandenburg and 
Culmbach). Achilles of Germany, or 
German Achilles. 

Alboquerque, Alfonso de. Portuguese 
Mars. 

Alcaforada, Mariana. Portuguese Nun. 
Alexander the Great. Madman of Mace¬ 
donia. 

Alfonso I. (of Spain). Catholic Majesty. 
Algarotti, Count Francesco. Swan of Pad¬ 
ua. 

Algiers. Argier. 

AH (uncle of Mohammed). Lion of God. 

Allahabad. Holy City- 

Alian, David. Scottish Hogarth. 

Allen, Ralph. All worthy. Man of Bath. 
Allan, or Alleyn, Simon. Vicar of Bray (?). 
4 mason. King of Waters. 

America. Columbia, New World. 


American Indian ( The). Bed Man. 

Amory, Thomas. English Rabelais. 
Anastasius. New Moses. 

An do ui ns, Diane d’. {Countess of Guichc 
and Grammont .) Beautiful Corisaade. 
Andreas, Antouy. DulcMuous Doctor. 
Angus, Archibald, Earl ot. Good Bari. 
Anjou, Duke of. (Philip Bourbon.) Philip 
Baboon. 

Anjou, Rene d 1 . See Rene d’Anjou. 

Anne (queen of James I.). Oriana. 

Anne, Queen. Brandy Nan, Mrs. Morley. 
Anscharius Apostle of the North. 

Anselm of Laon. Scholastic Divine. 
Antioch. Queen of the East. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. The Philos¬ 
opher. 

Apollonius of Alexandria. Prince of Gram¬ 
marians. 

Apperley. Charles J. Nimrod. 

Appiani, Andrea. Painter of the Graces. 
Aquinas. St. Thomas. Angelic Doctor, 
Angel of the Schools, Dumb Ox, Eagk 
of Divines, Father of Moral Philosophy, 
Fifth Doctor of the Church, Second 
Augustine, Universal Doctor. 

Arabia. Arahy. 

Arcadia. Arcady. 

Aretino, Pietro. Scourge of Princes. 
Argyleshire. Morveu (?). 

Aristarchus of Samothrace. Coryphaeus o* 
Grammarians. 

Aristophanes. Father of Comedy. 

Ari<totle. Pope of Philosophy, Stagirit*. 
Arkansas { State ). Bear State. 

Armstrong, John. Lanncelot Temple. 
Armstrong, William. Kinmont Will*.. 
Arrom. Cecilia. Feman Caballero 
Artaxerxes King of Kings. 

Arteveld, Jacob. Brewer of Ghertv- 
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Arthur { King-). Flower of Kings. 

Ascham, Roger. Father of English Prose. 

Assisi, St. Frauds d\ Seraphic Saint. 

Athanasius, St. Father of Orthodoxy. 

Athens. City of the V iolet Crown. 

Athens and Sparta. The Two Eyes of 
Greece. 

Atlanta. Gate City- 

Atfcila. Scourge of God, Terror of the 
World. 

Auers perg, Anton Alexander yon. Anas- 
tasius Grim. 

Augustine, St. Bishop of Hippo. 

Augustine, or Austin, St. Apostle of the 
English. 

Aureolus, Peter. Eloquent Doctor. 

Austria, Charles, Archduke of. Esquire 
South. 

Avicenna. Prince of Physicians. 

Awbeg. Mulla. 

Aytoun, William E. Augustus Duoshun- 
ner. 

Ay toun (William E.)and Martin (Theodore). 
Bon Gaultier. 

Baalbec. City of the Sun, or Solar City. 

Babelmandeb. Gate of Tears. 

Bacon, Roger. Admirable, or Wonderful, 
Doctor. 

Baconthorp, or Bacondorp, or Bacon, John. 
Resolute Doctor. 

Bagouly. Paetolus. 

Bags haw, William. Apostle of the Peak. 

Balkh. Mother of Cities. 

Ballantyue, James. Aldiboronfcephosco- 
phomio. 

Ballantyne, John- Rlgdum Funnidos. 

Balsamo, Joseph. Count de Cagliostro. 

Baltimore. Monumental City. 

Bandarra, Gon^alo Annes. Portuguese 
Nostradamus. 

Bank of England. Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. 

Bank~of- E ngland Note. Ahraham Newland. 

Barbadoes. Little England. 

Bare re, Bertrand. Anacreon of the Guillo¬ 
tine, Witling of Terror. 

Barham, Richard. Thomas Ingoldsby. 

Baron, Michael. French Roscius. 

Barre, Isaac. Junius (?). 

Barros, Joao de. Portuguese Livy. 

Barth, or Bart, Jean. French Devil. 

Barton, Bernard. Quaker Poet. 

Barton, Elizabeth. Holy Maid of Kent. 

Basselin, Oliver. Father of the Vaudeville. 

Bassol, John. Most Methodical Doctor. 

Batavia. Queen of the East. 

Bates, William. The Silver-tongued, 
lath ( Eng .). Mount Badon (?). 

Bayard, Chevalier. (Pierre de Tmrail.) 
Good Knight without Fear and without 
Reproach. 

•Becket, Gilbert. Lord Beichan, or Bate¬ 
man {?). 

Bede. The Venerable. 

Be ham, Hans Sebald. Little Master. 

Behu, Aphra, or Apbara. Astrsea. 


Bell, Adam. Abraham-Cupid (?). 

Bellay, Joachim du. Prince of the Sonnet. 

Benares. Holy City. 

Beutou, Thomas H. Old Bullion. 

Berkshire (J Eng.). Mount Badon (?). 

Berlickiugen, Goetz von. Iron Hand. 

Bermuda Islands. Bermootnes. 

Bernard, St. Honeyed Teacher, Last of the 
Fathers, Melliiiuous Doctor, Thaurna- 
turgus of the West. 

Betty, William. H. W. Young Roscius. 

Bible. (Genevan) Breeches Bible; (Lon¬ 
don, 1578) Dotted Bible; ( Oxford , 
1717) Vinegar Bible; (Barker and Lu¬ 
cas's 1632) Wicked Bible. 

Billaut, Adam. Master Adam. 

Bitzaus, Albert. Jeremias Gotthelf. 

Blaekwood, William. Ebony. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. Ebony, Maga. 

Blake, Joseph. Blueskin. 

Bldcher, Lebrecht von. Marshal Forwards. 

Boleslas J. (of Poland). C'ceur de Lion. 

Bolivar, Simon. The Liberator, Washing¬ 
ton of Colombia. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. Armed Soldier <h 
Democracy, Boney, Corporal Violet, 
Father Violet. General Undertaker, 
Heir of the Republic, Jean d’ Epee, 
Jupiter Scapin, Little Corporal, Man 
of Destiny, Nightmare of Europe, The 
Other One. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon Francis Charles Jo¬ 
seph. King of Rome. 

Bonaparte. See Napoleon, Prince. 

Bonaventura, St. Seraphic Doctor. 

Boniface, Joseph Xavier. Saintine, Xavier. 

Boniface, St. Apostle of Germany. 

Bonnivard, Francois de. Prisoner of Chillon. 

Borde, Andrew. Merry-Andrew. 

Bordeaux, Duke of. (Henri Charles Fer¬ 
dinand Marie Dieudonne d'Artois\ 
Miraculous Child. 

Bossuet, Jacques Benigne. Eagle of Meaux. 

Boston ( U. jS*.). Athens of America, City of 
Notions, Hub of the Universe, Modern 
Athens, Puritan City, Tremont or Tri¬ 
mountain. 

Boston State-House. Xlub of the Universe. 

Boswell, James. Bozzy. 

Bourbonnais, Charles, Duke of. Constable 
de Bourbon. 

Bourdaloue, Louis. King of Preacher. 

Bourette, Charlotte. La Muse Limonadibrc 

Bourgogne, Antoine de. Great Bastard. 

Bourgogne, Louis, Duke of. Great Dauphin 

Bourgogne, Louis, Duke of (son of the pre¬ 
ceding). Little Dauphin. 

Boyd, A. K. H. Country Parson. 

Bovd. Hugh. Junius (?). 

Boyle. Richard. Great Earl of Cork. 

Bozzaris. Marco. Leonidas of Modern. 
Greece. 

Bradley, Edward. Cuthbert Bede. 

Bradwardine, Thomas. Profound Doctor. 

Brentano, Elizabeth. Bettina. 

Bridgewater, Duke of. ( Franci s Egortonj 
father of British Inland Navigation. 
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Britain. Albion. Mistress of the Seas. 
British Isles. Old Country. 

Brinish Review. My Grandmother’s Review. 
British Soldiers. Red-coats. 

Bronte, Anne. Acton Bell. 

Bronte, Charlotte. ( Mrs. Nicholls.) Our- 
rer Bell. 

Bronte, Emily. Ellis Bell. 

Brooklyn. City of churches. 

Brooks, Maria. Maria dell' Occidente. 
Brougham, Menr\, Lord. Harry Twitcher. 
Brown, Launcelot. Capability Brown. 
Browne, Charles F. Artemus Ward. 
Browne, Halbofc K. Phiz. 

Brydges, Grey. ( Lord Ckandos.) Bang of 
Cots won Id. 

Buchanan, James. Old Public Functionary. 
Buckingham. Duke of. ( George Viluers.) 
Sfceenie. 

Buckingham, 2d Duke of. ( George Villiers.) 
Zimri. 

Buda. Key of Christendom. 

Buffalo. Queen City of the Lakes. 
Bultadoeus, John. Wandering Jew. 

B ulwer Ly tton, Edward Robert. Owen Mer¬ 
edith. 

Bunbury, Mrs. See Horxeck. Catharine. 
Bunyan, John. Bishop Bnnyan. 

Burdett, Sir Francis. England’s Pride and 
Westminster's Glory'. 

Burgoyne, John. Chrononhotonthologos, 
Sir Jack Brag. 

Burke, Edmund. Junius (?). 

Burleigh, Walter. Plain and Perspicuous 
Doctor. 

Burns, Robert. Bard of Ayrshire, Peasant 
Bard. 

Burritt, Elihu. Learned Blacksmith. 
Burton, Robert. Democritus Junior. 
Byron, Commodore John. Foul-weather 
Jack. 

Cairo. City ofVictory. 

Calcutta. City of Palaces. 

California ( Gulf). Vermilion Sea. 
California ( State ). Golden State. 

Calpe and Abyla. See Gibraltar, Rock 
OF, AND JEBEL ZaTOCT. 

Cambrai, Peace of. Ladies 1 Peace. 

Camden, William. British Pausanias. 
Cameron. Donald. Gentle Lochiel. 
Cameron, Sir Evan. Lochiel. 

Camoens, Luis. Portuguese Apollo. 
Campbell, John. Shepherd of Banbury (?). 
Campbell, Mary. Highland Mary. 
Campbell, Robert. See Macgregor, Rob¬ 
ert. 

Campbell, Thomas. Bard of Hope. 
Canaan. Promised Land. 

Canada. New France. 

Canadians. Cannueks. 

Canadians ( The French). Jean Baptiste. 
Cannae ( Battle-field of). Field of Blood. 
Canning, George. Cicero of the Senate 
Cape of Good Hope. Head of Africa. lion 
of the Sea, Stormy Cape. 

Carew, Bampfylde Moore. King of Beggars. 
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Carlisle. CardueL 

Carlyle, Alexander. Jupiter Carlyle. 

Ca.rvj.ltio, SebastiSo Jo^e de. (Marquis de 
PvmbaL ) Gre.it Marquis. 

Cassius, Caius. Last of tne Romans. 

Oastlcreagh, Lord. { Robert Sit wart.) Der- 
xydown Triangle. 

Castriota, George. White Devil of Waila- 
chia. 

Cateau-Cambresis, Peace of. Unfortunate 
Peace, 

Catharine II. (of Russia). Modern Messa- 
lina. Semiramis of the North. 

Catinat, Nicholas. Father Thoughtful. 

Cenci, Beatrice. Beautiful Parricide. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Cid Hamet 
Benengeli. 

Chamber*!, Comte de. Miraculous Child. 

Champeaux, William de. Pillar of Doctors, 
Venerable Doctor. 

Ghandos, Lord. See Brydges, Gret. 

Charles, Archduke of Austria. See Austria, 
Charles, Archduke of. 

Charles 1. (of England). Last Man, Man 
of Blood, Royal Martyr. 

Charles II. (of England). Merry Mon¬ 
arch, Old Rowley, Son of the Last 
Man. 

Charles II. (of France). Most Christian 
King, or Majesty. 

Charles it. (of Spain). Lord Srrutt. 

Charles I A', (of Moravia) Parsons 1 Em¬ 
peror. 

Charles V. (of France). French Solomon, 
or Solomon of France. 

Charles V. (of Sjpa/n). Picrochole (?). 

Charles XII. (of Sweden). Alexander of 
the North. Madman of the North, 
Quixote of the North. 

Chatham, Earl of. See Pitt. William. 

Ckatterton, Thomas. Marvelous Boy, 
Thomas Rowley. 

Chaucer. Geoffrey. Father of English Poe¬ 
try, Flower of Poets, Tityrus. 

Chiabrera. Gabriello. Italian Pindar. 

Chicago. Garden City. 

China. Cathay. Celestial Empire, Flowery 
Kingdom, Middle Kingdom. 

Chioe>e { The). John Chinaman. 

Christ. Good Physician, Good Shepherd, 
King of Kings. Kriss Krincle, Prince 
of Peace, Son of God, Son of Man. 

Christian II. (of Denmark and Sweden"). 
Nero of the North. 

Christian III. (of Denmark). Father of his 
People. 

Christopher HI. (of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway). King of Bark. 

Christ’s Hospital (London). Blue - coat 
School. 

Chrysostom, St. John. Glorious Preacher, 

Chnbbuck, Emily. See Judson, Mrs. 
Emily. 

Chulkharst, Mary and Elizabeth. Bidden- 
den Maids. 

Churchill, John. See Jxablborouqh, Duos 
of. 
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Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Father of his 
Country. 

Cincinnati. Losantiville, Porkopolis, Queen 
City, Queen of the West. 

Clare, John. Peasant Poet of Northamp¬ 
tonshire. 

Clark, McDonald. Mad Poet. 

Clay, Henry. Mill-hoy of the Slashes. 
Clement XIV. ( Gian Vincenzo Ganganelli.) 

Protestant Pope. 

Cleopatra. Queen of Queens. 

Cleveland, Forest City. 

Cliff >rd, Henry, Lord. Shepherd Lord. 

Cliff >rd, ltos unond. Fair Rosamond. 
Clodia. Lesbia. 

Clootz, Baron- Jean Baptiste. Anacharsis 
Clootz. 

Cohhett, William. Peter Porcupine. 

Goello, Alonzo Sanches. Portuguese Titian. 
Coffin, Robert Barry. Barry Gray. 

Coffin, Robert S. Boston Bard. 

Cold-Bath Fields, Jail of. English Bastille. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. S. T. C. 

Collins John. English Mersenne. 

Colutnba, St. Apostle of the Highlanders. 
Confederate Soldiers. Johnny Rebs. 
Confederate States. Secessia. 

Connecticut ( S'.ate). Freestone State, 

Land of Steady H tbits, Nutmeg State. 
Constitution ( Tie Frigate). Old Ironsides. 
Cordova, Gonaaivo de. See Gonsalvo de 
Cordova. 

Corine nsis, Ric&rdus. See Richard op 

Cirencester. 

Corinna. Lyric Muse. 

Cork. Athens of Ireland, Drisheeu City. 
Corwin, Thomas. Wagoner Boy. 

Cosmo de' Medici. See Medici, Cosmo de’. 
Cotin, Abbe. Trissotin. 

Courtray (Battle of). Battle of Spurs. 
Cowper, Willi ira. Bard of Olney. 

Coysevox, Antoine. Vandyck of Sculpture. 
Crichton, James. Admirable Crichton. 
Croly, Mrs. J. C. Jennie June. 

Cromwell, Oliver. Old Noll, Man of Sin. 
Cromwell. Thomas. Maul of Monks. 
Cromwell’s Sol tiers. Ironside^. 

Oruden, Alexander. Alexander the Cor¬ 
rector. 

Cuba. Key of the Gulf, Queen of the An¬ 
tilles. 

Cumberland, Duke of. Bloodv Butcher. 
Cumberland, Richard. English Terence, 
Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Cunningham, Allan. Mark Macrabiu (?). 
Casa, Nicolas de Most Christian Doctor. 
Cuzco, Holy City. 

Cyril, St. [of Alexandria). Champion of the 
Virgin, Doctor of the Incarnation. 
Cyril, St. Apostle of the Slaves. 

Czacki, Thaddeus. Polish Franklin. 

Damiens, Robert Francois. Robert the Devil. 
Daniel, Rose. Rosalind. 

Daniel, Samuel. Well-langnaged Daniel. 
Davaux. Jean Baptiste. Father of the 
Rondo. 


David. Man of Blood, Royal Psalmist, 
Sweet Singer of Israel. 

Davidoff, Dennis. Black Captain. 

Death. Davy Jones, King of Terrors, Small- 
back. 

Delaware (State). Blue Ren, Diamond 
State. 

Democritus of Abdera. Laughing Philoso¬ 
pher. 

Denis, St. Apostle of the French. 

De Quiucey, Thomas. English Opium-eater. 

Derby, Earl of. [Edward Geoffrey Smith- 
Stanley.) Hotspur of Debate. 

Derby, George H. John Phoeuix, Gentle¬ 
man. 

Desbillons, Francois Joseph Terasse. Last 
of the Romans. 

Desforges, Evariste Desire. French Tibullus. 

Desmoulins, Camille. Attorney-General to 
the Lantern. 

D 5 Espremenil. Crispin-Catiline. 

Detroit. City of the Straits. 

Devereux, Penelope. Stella. 

Devil { Toe). Auld Ane, Auld Clootie, Auld 
Hangie, Auld Hornie, Black Man, Eblis, 
Evil One, Father of Lies, Lord Harry, 
Lucifer, Nickie-Ben. Old Bendy, Old 
Gentleman, Old Harry, Old Nick, Old 
One, Old Scratch, Satan, Sir CJrian, 
Squire Voland. See Satan. 

Dickens, Charles. Boz. 

Dickinson, John. Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. Dizzy. 

Dobell, Sydney. Sydney Yendys. 

Dobson, William. English Tintoret, Eng¬ 
lish Vandvck. 

Dodge, Mary A. Gail Hamilton. 

Dogs. (Of Fingal) Bran ; (of Llewellyn) 
Gelert; (of the Seven Sleepers) AJL 
Rakim. 

Donald of Islay, Lord of the Isles. 

Dorafc, Jean. French Pindar. 

Doria, Andrea, Father of Peace. 

Douglas, Archibald. Bell-the-Cat, Great 
Earl. 

Douglas, Archibald IV., Earl of. Tyneman. 

Douglas, Ellen. Lady of the Lake. 

Douglas, Margaret, Countess of. Fair Maid 
of Galloway. 

Douglas, Stephen A. Little Giant. 

Douglas, William of. Flower of Chivalry. 

Dowling. Vincent. Long Scribe. 

Draper, Elizabeth. The Bramine. 

Drvden, John. Bayes, Poet Squab. 

Dublin University Magazine [Editor of). 
Anthony Poplar. 

Duchesne, Andre. Father of French His¬ 
tory. 

Dudevant, Mme. George Sand. 

Du Guesclin, Bertrand. Eagle of Brittany. 

Dundas, Henrv. [Lord Melville.) Starva¬ 
tion Dundas. 

Dundee, Viscount. See Graham, John. 

Dunning. John. [Lord Ashburton.) Jo* 
nius (?). 

Dimois. Jean. Bastard of Orleans. 

Duns Seotus. Subtle Doctor, 
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Durand de St. Fountain. Most Resolute 
Doctor, or Resolute Doctor. 

Durer, Albert. Prince of Artists. 

Dutch ( Tne). Kie Prog. 

D> er, Samuel. J unius (?). 

Eastern Hemisphere. Old World. 

East India Company. John Company, or 
Mother Company. 

Eden. Aidenn. 

Edinburgh. Auld Reekie, City of Palaces, 
Dun Edin. Edi n or Edina, Embro, 
Madden Town, Modern Athens, North¬ 
ern Athens, Queen of the North. 

Edinburgh, Jail of Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

Edmund II. Ironside. 

Edward I. (of England). English Justinian. 

Edward, Prince of Wales (son of Edward 
III.). Black Prince. 

Edwards, George. Father of Ornithologists. 

Egerton, Francis. See Bridgewater, Dose 
op. 

Egypt. Land of Bondage. 

Eleanora of Brittany. Damsel of Brittany - 

Eldon, Lord. (John Scott.) Old Bags. 

Eliot, John. Apostle of the Indians. 

Elis. Holy Land. 

Elizabeth {of England). Belphoebe, Glori- 
ana. Good Queen Bess, Maiden Queen, 
Oriana, Virgin Queen. 

Elizabeth (of Bohemia). Goody Palsgrave, 
Queen of Hearts, Winter Queen 

Elizabeth Petrowna (of Russia). Infamous 
Northern Harlot 

Uliott, Ebenezer. Corn-law Rhymer. 

Emma (of Normandy). Gem of Normandy. 

England. Loegria or Logres, Merry Eng¬ 
land, Ringing Island, South Britain. 

England, Bank of. See Bake op England. 

England, King of. Defender of the Faith. 

English (The). Bono Johnny, Godon or 
Godam, John Bull, Nation of Shop¬ 
keepers. 

Este, Prince of. Azo. 

Ef helwold of Winchester. Father of Monks. 

Eusebius of Caesarea. Father of Ecclesias¬ 
tical History. 

Evans, Mary A. See Lewes, Mary A. 

Faber, John. Hammer of Heretics. 

Fabins Maximus Verrucosus, Quintus. 
Cunctator. 

Faneuil Hall. Cradle of Liberty. 

Faulkner. George. Athens. 

Fenelon. (Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe.) 
Swan of Cambrai. 

Fenner, W. Martin Mar-Prelate (?). 

Ferdinand IT. (of the Two Sicilies). Bomba. 

Ferdinand V. (of Spain). Catholic Majesty. 

Ferguson, Richard. Galloping Dick. 

Fermor, Arabella. Belinda. 

Fessenden. Thomas G. Christopher Caustic. 

Field, John. Martin Mar-Prelate {?). 

Finch. Heneage. (Lord Nottingham.) Fa¬ 
ther of Equity. 

Fitzgerald, Elizabeth. Fair Geraldine. 

Fitzgerald, William T. Small-beer Poet. 


Flavigny, Marie de. See Agotjlt, Counts** 
op. 

Fleet Prison (London). Fleta. 

Florida. Peniu>u!ar State. 

Fiorio, Joan, Don Adriano de Armado, 
Holofernes, The Resolute. 

Fludd, Robert. The Searcher. 

Foix, Gaston de. See Gaston de Foes. 

Foote, Samuel. English Aristophanes, Mod¬ 
em Aristophanes. 

Forrester, Alfred H. A. Crowquill. 

Fouquefc, Nicolas. Man witn the Iron 
Mask {?). 

Fox, Charles James. Carlo Khan, Man of 
the People. 

France. Gallia, La Belle France. 

France. King of. Most Christian King, or 
Majesty. 

Francis I. (of France). Father of Letters. 

Francis, Sir Philip. Junius (?}. 

Francis d‘Assisi, St. See Assisi, St. Fran¬ 
cis d\ 

Franklin, Benjamin. Richard Saunders. 

Fraser's Magazine (Editor of). Oliver Yorke. 

Frederick V. (Elector Palatine). Goodman 
Palsgrave, Wiuter King. 

Frederick the Great. Alarie Cottin, Der Alte 
Fritz, Philosopher of Sans-Souci 

Frederick William (of Brandenburg). Great, 
or Grand, Elector. 

Fremont, John C. The Path-finder. 

French ( The). Jean, or Johnny, Crapaud, 
Robert Macaire. 

French Canadians. See Canadians (The 
French). 

French Peasantry. Jacques Bonhomme. 

Frere, John Hookham. William and Rob¬ 
ert Whistlecraffc. 

Frith, Mary. Moll, or Mall, Cutpurse. 

Fry, Elizabeth. Female Howard. 

Galway. City of the Tribes. 

Ganganelli, Gian Vincenzo. See Clement 
XIV. 

Garcilaso de Vega. Prince of Spanish Poetry. 

Garrick. David. English Roscius. 

Gaston de Foix. Thunderbolt of Italy. 

Gautama. Buddha. 

Gav. John. Orpheus of Highwaymen. 

Geneva Bible. See Bible. 

Gentleman’s Mazarine (Editor of). Sylvaaus 
Urban, Gent. 

George T. (of England). Tnrnip-hoer. 

George TTI. Farmer George. 

George IV. First Gentleman of Europe. 

George, Lake. Horiron. 

George, Prince (of Denmark). Est-il-possi- 
ble. 

Germain, Lord. See Sackvtllk, Lord 
George. 

Germans ( The). Cousin Michael. 

Germany. Almain. 

Germany. Heir of the Emperor of. King 
of the Romans. [Doctor. 

Gerson, Jean Charlier de. Most Christian 

Ghika, Helena. (Princess Koltzoff-Massal- 
skjff Doria D’Iscria. 
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Gibraltar, Rock of. Key of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

Gibraltar, Rock of, and Jebel Zatout. Pil¬ 
lars of Hercules. 

Hildas. British Jeremiah. 

Giles de Laval. Blue-beard. 

Gillies, Robert Pearce. Kempferhausen. 

Gilmore, James li. Edmund Kirke. 

Gilpin, Bernard. Apostle of the North, Fa¬ 
ther of the Poor. 

Girardin, Bely Line de. Le Vicomte Delau¬ 
nay. 

Glasgow. City of the West. Venice of the 
West. 

Glasgo w ( Tnhabitants of). Mordecai Mullion. 

Glastonbury. Avalon. 

Glover, Catherine. Fair Maid of Perth. 

Goderich, Viscount. ( Frederick Robinson.) 
Goosey Goderich, Prosperity Robinson. 

Godoy, Manuel de. Prince of the Peace. 

Goethals, Henry. Solemn Doctor. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. German 
Voltaire, The Master. 

Goetz von Berlichingen. See Berlichingen, 
Goetz von 

Goldoni, Carlo. Italian Moliere. 

Goldschmidt, Mme. See Lind, Jenny. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Goldy, Inspired Idiot. 

Gomorrah and Sodom. Cities of the Plain, 

Gonsalvo de Cordova. Great Captain. 

Gonzales, Bli. See Symmonds, John. 

Good Hope, Cape of. See Cape of Goon 
Hope. 

Goodrich, Frank B. Dick Tin to. 

Goodrich, Samuel G. Peter Parley. 

Gordon, Duke of. Cock of the North. 

Goujon, Jean. French Phidias. 

Gower, John. The Moral Gower. 

Graham, James. (Marquis of Montrose ,) 
Great Marquis?. 

Graham, John. ( Viscount Dundee.) Claver- 
house. 

Great Britain. See Britain. 

Gregory I. { Pope). Servant of the Servants 
of God. 

Gregory VII. (Pope). Turk Gregory. 

Gregory, St. (of Armenia). The Illnini- 
nator. 

Gregory of Neo-Caesarea. Thaumaturgus. 

Gregory of Rimini. Authentic Doctor. 

Grenville, George. Gentle Shepherd. 

Grenville, Richard. See Temple, Lord. 

Grey, Lord. Artegal. 

Guernsey. Holy Island. 

Gnesclin, Bertrand du. Eagle of Brittany. 

Guilford. Astolat. 

Guinarda, Pedro Rocha. Roque Guinart. 

Guinegate ( Battle of). Battle of Spurs. 

Gustavus Adolphus. Lion of the North. 

Guzman, Alphonso Perez de. Spanish Bra¬ 
tus. 

Guzman, Fernan NuSez de. Greek Com¬ 
mentator. 

Gwyn, Mary. See Horneok, Mary. 

Hafiz. Anacreon of Persia, or Persian 
Anacreon. 


Hales, Alexander. Fountain of Life, Irre¬ 
fragable Doctor. 

Hales, John. The Ever-memorable. 

Mali bur to a, Thomas C. Sam Slick. 

Hall, Joseph. Christian Seneca, English 
Senecsi. 

Halpine, Charles G. Private Miles O'Reilly. 

Human ix, Johann Georg. Magician of the 
North. 

Hamilton, Alexander. Publius. 

Hamilton, Patrick. First Scotch Reformer. 

Hamilton, Six Thomas. Tam of the Oow- 
gata. 

Hamilton, William Gerard. Junius (?), 
Single-speech Hamilton. 

Hannibal. Bluff City. 

Hardenberg, Friedrich von. Novalis. 

Harley, Robert. (Bari of Oxford and Mor¬ 
timer.) Harlequin. 

Harrison, William H. Tippecanoe. 

Harrow, William. Flying Highwayman. 

Harvey, Gabriel. Ilobinol. 

Hassan Ben-Sabbah-el-Homairi. Old M at t 
of the Mountain. 

Haynau, Julius Jakob von. Austrian Hy¬ 
ena. 

Heaven. Celestial City, New Jerusalem, 

Heber, Rickard. Atticus. 

Hebert. Jacques Bene. Le P&re Duchesne. 

Heenan, John C. Benicia Boy. 

Henley* John. Orator Henley. 

Henry I. (of England). Beauclerc. 

Henry II. (of Germany). King of the Ro¬ 
ma ns- 

Henry IV. (of France). King of Brave 
Men, Le Bearnais. 

Henry VII. (of England). Defender of 
the Faith. Solomon of England. 

Henry VIIT. (of England). Blue-beard, 
Bluff Hal, or Burly King Harry, De¬ 
fender of the Faith. 

Henry de Londres. Burnbill. 

Henry the Minstrel. Blind Harry. 

Heraclitus. Weeping Philosopher. 

Herbert, George. Sweet Singer of the Tem¬ 
ple. 

Herbert, Henry W. Frank Forester. 

Herodotus. Father of History, Father of 
Lies. 

Herrey, Lord. Lord Fanny, Sporus. 

Hesiod. Ascraenn Sage. 

Hilaire, Emile Marc. Marco de St. Hilaire. 

Hildebrand. See Gregory VIT. 

Hill, Sir John. Mrs. Glasse (?). 

Hippocrates. Father of Medicine. 

Hobbes, Thomas. Philosopher of Malmes¬ 
bury. 

Hogg., James. Ettrick Shepherd. 

Holland. Batavia. 

Holland, Josiah G. Timothy Titcomb. 

Holland, Philemon. Translator General. 

Holman, James. Blind Traveler. 

Homer. Father of Epic Poetry, Father of 
Poetry, Father of Song, Mseonides, 
Mclesigenes, Swan of the Meander. 

Hood, Robin. Locksley. 

Hooker, Richard. The Judicious. 
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Hopkins, Matthew. Witchfinder General. 

Horneck, Catharine. Little Comedy. 

Horneck, Mary. Jessamy Bride. 

Home Tooke. See Tooxb, John Horne. 

Horns. (Of Heinadall) Gjallar ; (of Orlando) 
Olivant- 

Horses. See Steeds. 

Hortensius Quintus. King of the Courts. 

Howird. Lord William. Belted Will. 

H>wurd, Sir John. Jockey of Norfolk. 

H >,ve, John. Platonic Puritan. 

H )vve, Rica ir 1, Eirl. Black Dick- 

Hubert, St. Apostle of Ardennes. 

Hu Ison, George. Railway King. 

Hug les. John. Bulier of Brizenose. 

Hume, Joseph. Adversity Hume. 

Illinois. Garden of the West, Prairie State, 
Sucker State. 

Illinois ( S mthern). Egypt. 

Tndii. Ini. 

In liana. Hoosier State. 

In lunapolR R. til roil City. 

Indre-et-Loire. Garden of Prance. 

Iowa. Hawkeve St ite. 

Ireland. Emerild Isle, Erin, Green Isle, 
Hibernia, Holy Island, Innisfail, Isle 
of Shuts, Old Country, Sacred Island, 
Scotia, Wold md. 

Irenseus, St Apostle of the Gauls. 

Irving, El.vard. Doctor Squintum. 

Irviug, Washington. Died rich Knicker¬ 
bocker, Pray Antonio Ag tpl la, Geoffrey 
Crayon, E*q., Jonathan Oldstyle. 

Irving (Washington), Irving (William), and 
Paulding (James EL). Launcelot Lang- 
staff. 

Isabella (of Valois). Little Queen. 

Isaure, Clemenee. Sappho of Toulouse. 

Ishmonie. Petrified City. 

Isocrates. Old >1 in Eloquent. 

Italy. Garden of Europe. 

Iturbide, Augusto. Napoleon of Mexico. 

Jackson. Andrew. Old Hickory. 

Jackson, Thomas J. Stonewall Jackson. 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich. German Plato. 

James I (of EngbinJ). English Solomon, 
or Solomon of England, Royal ’Prentice 
in the Art of Poetry, Scottish Solomon. 

James V. (of Scotland). Goodman of Bal- 
lengeigh- 

James VI. (of Scotland). See James I (of 
England). 

James and John (the sons of Zehedee). Bo¬ 
anerges, or Sous of Thunder. 

Janin, J ules Gabriel. Bang of Feuilletons. 

Japan. Cipango, Zipangi. or Zapangri (?). 

Jasmin, Jacques. Barber Poet, Last of the 
Troubadours. 

Java. Queen of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Jebel Zifcout and Rock of Gibraltar. Pillars 
of Hercules. 

Jefferson, Thomas. Sage of Monticello. 

Jenings, Mrs. E. Wveliffe Lane. 

Jerusalem. Citv of David, City of Peace, 
City of the Great King, Holy (Sty. 


Jews ( Portuguese, of the fifteenth eenturfy 
New Christians. 

Joachim II. (of Brandenburg). Hector oi 
Germany. 

Joan ( Countess of Salisbury, and afterward 
wife of Edward the Black Prince), Pair 
Maid of Kent. 

Joan of Arc. La Puerile. Maid of Orleans. 

John III. (of Brandenburg). Ck-ero of 
Germany, or German Cicero. 

John V. (of Portugal). Most Faithful Maj¬ 
esty. 

John, St. Beloved Disciple. 

Johasou, Anna C. Minnie Myrtle. 

Johnson, Esther. Stella. 

Johnson, Samuel. Great Cham of Litera¬ 
ture, Great Moralist, Leviathan of Liter¬ 
ature, Ursa Major. 

Johnstone, Mrs. Meg Dods. 

Jones, Inigo. English Palladio, English 
Vitruvius. 

Jones, 0. Devonshire Poet. 

Jones, William. Trinity Jones. 

Jonson, Ben. Rare Ben Jenson. 

Judson, Mrs. Emily. Panuy Forester. 

Junofc, Andoche. The Tempest. 

Kansas. Garden of the West. 

Keats, John. Adonais. 

Kendal, Duchess of. The Maypole. 

Kentucky. Dirk and Bloody Ground, 
Corn-cracker. 

Keokuk. Gate City. 

Khaled. Sword Of God. 

King, Edward. Lyciilas. 

Klopstoek, Friedrich Gottlieb- German 
Milton. 

Know-nothings. See Native Americans. 

Knox, John. Apostle of the Scottish Ref 
oraation. 

Koltzoff-M-issalsky, Princess. See Ghisa, 
Helena. 

Krasieki, Ignatius. Polish Voltaire. 

Kyle. Ooila. 

Kyrle, John. Man of Roe®. 

Labe, Louise. Beautiful Ropemaker, Cap* 
tam Loys. 

Labrador. Estotfland. 

Lacep&de. Count. ( Bernard Germain Eti¬ 
enne de la ViUe.) King of Reptiles. 

La Chaise, Pere. Tartuffe (T). » 

Lactantins, Lucius Ccelias. Christian 
Cicero. 

Lafayette, Marquis de. Grandison Crom¬ 
well. 

La Marek, William, Count of. Wild Boat 
of Ardennes. 

Lamb. Charles. E&t. 

Lancaster, House of. Red Rose. 

lances. See Spears. 

Landon, Letitia Elizabeth. L. E. L. 

Lanoue, Francois de. Iron Arm. 

Laval, Giles de. See Giles de Laval. 

Law, John. Paper King. 

Laynez. Rodrigo. The Old. 

Learmont, Thomas. Thomas the Rhymes: 
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Lee, Ann. Mother Ann. 

Lee, Charles. Junius {?). 

Lee, Henry. Light-horse Harry. 

Lee, Nathaniel. Mad Poet. 

Legendre, Louis. Peasant of the Danube. 
Leipsic (Battle of). Battle of the Nations. 
Leo VI. The Philosopher. 

Leopold (tf/“ Anhalt-Dessau). Old Dessauer. 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim. Father of Ger¬ 
man Literature. 

Le Sueur, Eustace. French Raphael. 
Lencate. Lover’s Leap. 

Lever, Charles J. Cornelius O’Dowd, Harry 
Lorrequer. 

Lewes, Mary A. George Eliot. 

Lewis, Matthew G. Monk Lewis. 

Ligne, Prince de. Prince of Coxcombs. 
Lilburne, John- Free-born John. 

Lille, Alain de. Universal Doctor. 

Lilly, William. Erra Pater, Sidrophel. 
Limerick. City of the Violated Treaty. 
Lincoln, Abraham. Rail-Splitter, 
laud, Jenny. [Mme. Goldschmidt.) Swed¬ 
ish Nightingale. 

Lindisfame. Holy Island. 

Linley, Miss. [Mrs. R. B. Sheridan.) Maid 
of Bath. 

Lippincott, Sara J. Grace Greenwood. 
Iiverpool (Inhabitants of). Dicky Sam. 
Lloyd, Charles. Junius (?)- 
Lockhart, John G. Peter Morris, William 
Wastle. 

Lockhart, John Hugh. Hugh Little-John. 
Lombard, Peter. Master of Sentences. 
London. City of Masts, Cockagne, Lubber- 
land, Modem Babylon, Trinovant or 
Trino van turn, Weissnichtwo (?). 
London University. Stinkomalee. 

Londres, Henry de. See Henry de Londres. 
Longinus, Caius Cassius. See Cassius, 
Caius. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici. See Medici, Lorenzo 
de'. 

Louis V. {of France). Le Faineant. 

Louis VTII. Coeur de Lion. 

Louis IX. ( St. Louis). Solomon of France, 
or French Solomon. 

Louis XI. Most Christian King, or Majesty. 
Louis XII. Father of his People. 

Louis XIV. Le Grand Monarque, Lewis 
Baboon. 

Louis Xyr. M. Veto- 

Louis XVI3I. King of England’s Viceroy. 

Louisiana. Creole State. 

Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon III. 

Louis Philippe. Citizen King, Napoleon of 
Peace. 

Louisville. Fall City. 

Lowell. City of Spindles. 

Lowell, James R. Ho<*ea Biglow. 

Lnke, St. Beloved Physician. 

Lulle. or Lully, Raymond. Illuminated 
Doctor. 

Lytton, Edward Robert. See Buiwm Lit¬ 
ton, Edward Robert. 

Macdonald, or Mac Ian. Glencoe. 


Macdonald {of Glengarry). Glengarry. 
Macgregor, Robert. Rob Roy. 

Mackenzie, Henry. Addison of the North. 

Man of Peeling. * 

Maerlant, Jakob. Father of Dutch Poetry. 
Maginu, William. Modem Rabelais, Sir 
Morgan Odoherty. 

Mahomet. Macon, Mahoun, or Mahound. 
Mabony, Francis. Father Prout. 

Maine. Lumber State, Pine-tree State. 
Mairone, Francois de. Illuminated Doctor. 
Manuel J. {of Trebizond). Great Captain. 
Margaret {daughter of Eric II. of Norway). 

Maid, or Fair Maid, of Norway. 
Margaret {of Denmark). Semiramis of the 
North. 

Maria {daughter of Robert , king of Naples). 
Fiammetta(?). 

Marie Antoinette. Mme. Veto. 

Marignano (Battle of ). Battle of the Giants. 
Marius, Caius. Third Founder of Rome. 
Marlborough, Duchess of. (Sarah Churchill.) 

Atossa, Mrs. Freeman. 

Marlborough, Duke of. (JbAn Churchill.) 
Handsome Englishman, Humphrey Ho¬ 
cus. 

Martin (Theodore) and Aytoun (William E.). 
Bon Gaultier. 

Marvell, Andrew. British Aristides. 

Mary I. {of England). Bloody Mary. 

Mary {of Modena). Queen of Tears. 
Massachusetts. Ray State. 

Mathew, Theobald. Apostle of Temperance. 
Matilda ( Plantagenet). Lady of England. 
Matthioli, Count. Man with the Iron 
Mask (?). 

Maura, Sta. See Sta. Maura. 

Maximilian I. {of Germany). Last of the 
Knights, Pochi Danari, Theuerdank. 
Mecca. Holy City. 

Medici, Cosmo de’. Father of his Country. 
Medici, Lorenzo de’. Father of Letters. 
Medina. City of the Prophet, Holy City. 
Melanchthon, Philip. Teacher of German}. 
Melendez Valdes, Juan. Restorer of Par¬ 
nassus. 

Mena, Juan de. Spanish Ennius. 
Menedemus. Eretrian Bull. 

Meteyard, Eliza. Silverpen. 

Michigan (State). Lake State, Wolverine 
State. 

Mickiewicz, Adam. Polish Byron, 
Middleton, John. Child of Hale. 
Middleton, Richard. Profound, or Solid, 
Doctor. 

Midway Oak (Battle of). Battle of tha 
Thirty. 

Milan. Little Paris. 

Milburn. William H. Blind Preacher. 
Milky Way. Watling Street. 

Miller, Joseph. Father of Jests. 
Miloradowitch, Michael. Russian Murat. 
Mind, Godefroi. Raphael of Oats. 
Mirabeau, Marquis de. (Victor RiquettiJ) 
Friend of Man. 

Mirabeau. Viscount de. (Boniface Riquet* 
ti.) Barrel-Mirabeau. 
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Mississippi (River). Father of Waters* 
Mississippi (Slate). Bayou State. 

Mississippi ( Valley). Garden of the World. 
Mitchel, Orwsby M. Old Stars. 

Mitchell, Donald G. Ik Marvel. 

Mitchell, William. Great Tinclarian Doctor. 
Mogridge, George. Old Humphrey. 

Moir, David M. Delta. 

Monmouth, James, Duke of. Absalom, 
Protestant Duke. 

Montbars. The Exterminator. 

Montluc, Blaise de. Royalist Butcher. i 
Montmorency, Anne, Duke of. French ! 
Fablus. 

Montreal. Island City. 

Montrose, Marquis of. See Graham, James. 
Moore, Thomas. Anacreon Moore, Thomas 
Brown the Younger, Thomas Little. 
Moratin, Leandro Fernandez. Spanish 
Moliere. 

Momay, Philippe de. Huguenot Pope. 
Morning Post (London). Jeaxnes. 

Morris, James M. K. N. Pepper. 

Morrison, Lieut. Zadkiel. 

Mucius, Cains. Scsevola. 

Murat, Joachim. Handsome Swordsman, 
King Franconi. 

Murray, or Moray, Earl of. ( James Stewart .) 
Good Regent. 

Murray, John. Emperor of the West. 
Naples. Regno. 

Napoleon III. { Louis Napoleon.) Badin- 
guet, Boustrapa. 

Napoleon, Prince. ( Napoleon Joseph Charles 
Bonaparte.) Prince Plon-plon. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. See Bonaparte, Na¬ 
poleon. 

&ash, Richard. King of Bath. 

Nashville. City of Rocks. 

Nasmyth, Patrick, or Peter. English Hob¬ 
bema. 

Native Americans. Hindoos, Know-noth¬ 
ings. Sam. 

Neal, John. Jehu O'Cataract. 

Neal, Sir Paul. Sidrophel (?). 

Negroes. Coffee, Quashee, Sambo. 

Nelson, Horatio. Hero of the Nile. 
Neo-Caesarea, Gregory of. See Gregory of 
Neo Cass area. 

Nevil, Richard. See Warwick, Earl op. 
Newell. Robert H. Orpheus C. Kerr. 

New Brunswick (Inhabitants of). Blue- 
Noses. 

New England and Nova Scotia. Drogio. 
New Hampshire. Granite Slate. 

New Haven. City of Elms, or Elm City. 
New Orleans. Crescent City. 

New York { City). Empire City, Gotham. 
New Amsterdam. 

New York ( State). Empire State, Excelsior 
State, New Netherlands. 

Nev. Marshal. Bravest of the Brave. 
Nicholas. St. Boy-bishop, Kriss Kringte. 
Nicholls, Mrs. See Bront£, Charlotte. 
Nightingale, Florence. St. Filomena. 
Ninian, St. Apostle of the Piets. 


Norbury, Earl of. Hanging Judge. 
Normandy. Land of Wisdom. 

Normandy, Robert, Duke of. Robert, or 
Robin, the Devil. 

Northallerton ( Batik of). Battle of the 
Standard. 

North Carolina. Old North State, Turpen¬ 
tine State. 

Norway and Sweden. Scandinavia. 

Norwich, Bishop of. See Spenser, Henry. 
Nottingham, Lord. See Finch, Bex rage. 
Nova Scotia. Acadia. 

Nova Scotia and New England. Drogio. 
Nova Scotians ( The). Blue-Noses. 

Occam, William of. Invincible Doctor, Sin¬ 
gular Doctor, Venerable Initiator. 
O’Connell, Daniel. Irish Agitator, The Lib¬ 
erator. 

Ohio (Sate). Buckeye State. 

Oldham, John. English Juvenal. 

Omari. Emperor of Believers. 

Orleans ( Battle of). Battle of the Herrings. 
Orleans, Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of. 
Egalite. 

Orpheus. Father of Poetry. 

Otterburn (Battle of). Chevy Chase (?). 
Oxford, Earl of. See Harley, Robert. 

Pacific Ocean. South Sea. 

Paige, Eldridge F. Dow, Jr. 

Palaeologus, Andronicus. Father of Ms 
Country. 

Palestine. Holy Land. 

Palestine ( Western). Land of Promise, or 
Promised Land. 

Palestrina, Giambattista Pietro Aloisio da. 
Father of Music. 

Palmerston, Lord. (Henry John Temple.) 
Pam. 

Paoli, Pasquale de. Corsica Paoli. 

Paris. Lutetia. 

Parrhasius. King of Painters. 

Parton, Sarah P. Fanny Fern. 

Paterson, Robert. Old Mortality 
Patrick, St. Apostle oi Ireland. 

Paul, St. Apostle of the Gentiles, Prince 
of the Apostles. 

Paulding, James K. See Irvins. 

Peel, Sir Robert. Orange-Peri. 

Pekin. Cambalu. 

Pendleton, Rev. Mr. Vicar of Bray (?). 
Pennsylvania. Key-stone State. 

Penrose, Elizabeth. Mrs. Markham. 

Penry, or Ap Henry, John. Martin Mar- 
Prelate (?). 

Pepin the Short (of France). Most Christian 
King, or Majesty. 

Percy, Harry. Hotspur. 

Perrers, or Pierce, ABce. Lady of the Sun- 
Perth. Fair City. 

Peter, St. Prince of the Apostle*. 
Petersburg. Cockade City. 

P »m Michele. Fra Diavolo. 

Philadelphia. Cfity of Brotherly Love, 
Quaker City. 

Philip of Anjou. See Anjou, Duke of- 
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Phillips, George S. January Searle. 
Phillips, Katharine. The Matchless, or In¬ 
comparable, Orinda. 

Philo Judaeus. Jewish Plato. 

Philopoeuien. Last of the Greeks. 

Pierce, Alice. See Ferrers, Alice. 

Pigalle, Jean Baptiste. French Phidias. 
Pinkerton, John. Robert Heron. 

Pinto, Ferdinand Mendez. Prince of Liars. 
Pitt, William. (Lord Chatham.) Great 
Commoner, Junius (?). 

Pittsburg. Iron City, Smoky City. 
Plantagenet, Edith. Fair Maid of Anjou. 
Plantagenet, Humphrey. Good Duke Hum¬ 
phrey. 

Plant igehet, Matilda. Lady of England. 
Plato. Athenian Bee. 

Plymouth Colony. Old Colony. 

Poland- Sarmatia. 

Pole, Michael 4e la. Beloved Merchant. 
Poniatowski, Joseph. Polish Bayard. 

Pope ( The). Lord Peter, Man of Sin, Servant 
of the Servants of God, Vicar of Christ. 
Pope, Alexander. Bard of Twickenham. 
Porphyry. The Philosopher. 

Portland (Marne). Forest City. 

Port man and Grosvenor Square Districts 
(London). Tyburnia. 

Portugal- Lusitania. 

Pot, Philippe. Cicero’s Mouth. 

Povris, Lucia. Castara. 

Pratt, Samuel J. Courtney Melmoth. 
Presby teriaus ( The). Blue-Skius. 

Procter, Bryan W. Barry Cornwall. 

Puget, Pierre. Michael Angelo of France. 
Pushkin, Alexander Sergeivitch. Russian 
Byron. 

Putnam, Israel. Old Put. 

Pym, John. King Pym. 

Pythagoras. Samian Sage, or Sage of Samos. 

Quakers, or Friends. Seekers. 

Quebec. Gibraltar of America. 

Queen’s Camel. Camelot. 

Rabelais, Francois. Alcofribas Naster, Cu¬ 
rate of Meudon, Father of Ridicule. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter. Shepherd of the Ocean. 
Ramsay, Allan- Scottish Theocritus. 

Rann, John. Sixteen-string Jack. 

Rathbone, Mrs. Richard. Mary Powell. 
Redden, Laura G. Howard Glyndon. 

Rend d’Apjou. Good King Rene. 

Rhode Island. Little Rhody. 

Ricardus Corinensis. See Richard of Ciren- 

CESTER. 

Rich, John. Lnn. 

Rich, Lady. See Devereux. Penelope. 
Richard I. (of England). Ooeur de Leon, 
Le Noir Faineant. 

Richard II. (of England). Defender of the 
Faith. 

Richard of Cirencester. Monk of Westmin- I 
ster. i 

Richter, Jean Paul Friedrich. Jean Paul, i 
The Only. | 

Bimini, Gregory of. See Gregory of Rimini. I 


Roberto, John. Junius (?). 

Robin Hood See Hood, Robin. 

Robinson, Frederick. See Goderich, Via 
count. 

Robinson, Mary. Beauty of Buttermere. 

Robinson, Mary Darby. English Sappho, 
Perdita. ' 

Robinson, Mrs. Edward- TalvL 

Rochester (New York). Flour City. 

Rochester, Earl of. (John Wilmot.) Virgin 
Modesty. 

Roderick. Last of the Goths. 

Rogers, Samuel. Bard of Memory. 

Roman Catholic Church. Mystical Baby¬ 
lon, Scarlet Woman. 

Roman us, JSgidius. Well-founded Doctor. 

Rome. Eternal City, Imperial City, Mis-* 
tress of the World, Nameless City. 
Queen of Cities, Seven-hilled City. 

Ronsard, Pierre de. Priuce of the Ode. 

Rosenhagen, Rev. J. Junius (?). 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Jean Jacques, 

Royal Marines. Mistress Roper. 

Rigen. Holy Island. 

Rupert, Prince. Mad Cavalier. 

Russell, Lord John. (EarL Russell.) Finality 
John. 

Russia. Northern Bear, Northern Giant. 

Russians { The). Ivan Ivanovitch. 

Ruysbroek, Jean. Divine Doctor, Ecstatic 
Doctor- 

Sacheverell, Lncv. Lncasta (?). 

Sackville, Lord George. Junius (?). 

St. HiLaire, Comte de. (Louis Vincent Joseph 
Le Blond,) Roland of the Army. 

St. Louis ( Missouri). Mound City. 

St. Martin, Louis Claude de. Philosophe* 
of the Unknown. 

St. Pour^ain. Durand de. See Durand dh 
St. Pourcain. 

Sampson, Agnes. See Simpson, Agnes. 

Sandwich, John, Lord. Jemmy Twitcher. 

Sta. Maura. Lover’s Leap. 

Sarpi, Peter. Father Paul. 

Satan. Belial, Prince of Darkness, Prince 
of the Power of the Air. See Devil. 

Saunders, David. Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain. 

Savannah. Forest City. 

Saxony ( South-pastern). Saxon Switzerland, 

Scanderbeg. White Devil of Wallachia. 

Schwerin, Count von. Little Marlborough. 

Scotch ( The). Nation of Gentlemen, Sawney. 

Scotland. Albania or Albany, Albyn, Cale¬ 
don or Caledonia, Coila, Land of Cakes, 
North Britain, Scotia. 

Scott, Adam. King of the Border. 

Scott, John. See Eldon, Lord. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Border Minstrel, or Min¬ 
strel of the Border, Captain Cuthbert 
Otutterbuck, Chrvstal Oroftangry, 
Great Magician, Great Unknown, Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham, Laurence Temple¬ 
ton, M&lachi Malagrowther, Peter Pat- 
tieaon, Wizard of the North. 
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Scotns, Duns. See Buns Scotus. 

Seoviile, Joseph A. Walter Barrett, Clerk. 

Settle, Elkanah. Boeg. 

Seward, Anna. Swan of Lichfield. 

Seymour, Charles. ( Duke of Somerset .) 
Proud Bufee. 

Shadwell, Thomas. Mae Flecknoe. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of. Achitophel. 

Shakespeare, William. Bard of Aron, 
Sweet Swan of Avon. 

Sharp, Samuel. Mundungus. 

Sharpe, Richard. Conversation Sharpe. 

Shelburne, Lord. Malagrida. 

Shelley, Percy B. Poet of Poets. 

Sheppard, Elizabeth S. Mme. Banket. 

Shield of Arthur. Pridwin. 

Sicily. Garden of Italy. Granary of Europe. 

Sicinius Bentatus. Roman Achilles. 

Sidmouth, Yiscount. ( Henry Addington.) 
The Boetor. 

Sidney, Lady Borotbea. Sacharissa. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Astrophei, English 
Petrarch, Philisides. 

Sigismnnd ( emperor of Germany). Super 
Grammaticam. 

Simmons, Thomas. Man of Blood. 

Simpson, Agnes. Wise Wife of Keith. 

SjcSberg, Erik. YitalLs. 

Smith, Seba. Jack Downing. 

Smith, Sydney. Peter Plymley. 

Smith, William. Father of English Geology. 

Smolensk. Key of Russia, 

Smollett, Tobias. Smelfungus. 

Society of Medical Observation [in Paris). 
Mutual Admiration Society. 

Sodom and Gomorrah. Cities of the Plain. 

Solomon. The Preacher. 

Somerset, Bnke of. See Seymour, Charles. 

Sophie Charlotte [of Prussia). Republican 
Queen. 

Sophocles. Attic Bee, Attic Homer. 

Soult, Marshal. Old Fox. 

South Carolina. Palmetto State. 

Southern States ( IT . S.). Dixie. 

Southey, Robert. Abel ShufBebottom, Es- 
priella. 

Spain. Hispania, Iberia. 

Sparta and Athens. The Two Eyes of 
Greece. 

Spears. (Of Arthur) Ron: (of Odin) Gung- 
nir. 

Spenser, Edmund. Colin Clout, Prince of 
Poets. 

Spenser, Henry. (Bishop of Norwich.) 
Fighting Prelate. 

Springfield (IHinois). Flower City. 

Spurzheim. John Gasper. Dousterswivel. 

Steeds. (Of Alexander the Great) Buceph¬ 
alus ; (of Apollo and the Muses) Peg¬ 
asus : (of Argalia) Rabicano: {of the 
four sons of Aytnon) Bayard; (of Bevis 
of Southampton) Arundel; (of the Cidl 
Bavieca: (of Don Quixote) Aligero Cla- 
vileno and Rozinante ; (of Sir Launce- 
lot Greaves) Bronzomarte; (of Moham¬ 
med) Al Borak ; (of Odin) Sleipnir; (of 
Orlando) Brigiiadoro and Yegliantin o j 


(of Rinaldo) Bayard; {of Ruggiero, a* 
Rogero) Frontino; (of Siegfried) Grant,, 
(of Tristram) Passetreul. 

Steele, Sir Richard Nestor Ironside. 

Sterling, Edward. Tetus. 

Sterne, Lawrence. The Bramin, English 
Rabelais. 

Stevenson, John H. Lord of Crazy Castle. 

Stewart, James. See Murray, or Moray, 
Earl op. 

Stewart, John. Walking Stewart. 

Stoddart, John. Doctor Slop. 

Stowe, Harriet B. Christopher Crowfield. 

Strotker, David H. Porte-Crayon. 

Stuart, Charles Edward. Young Chevalier, 
Younger Pretender. 

Stuart, James Francis Edward. Chevalier 
<le St. George, Elder Pretender. 

Sturleson, Snorro. Northern Herodotus. 

Sunderland, Anne, Countess of. little 
Whig. 

Swain, Charles. Manchester Poet. 

Sweden and Norway. Scandinavia. 

Swift, Jonathan. Cadenus, Bean of St. 
Patrick's, English Rabelais, Presto; 
M. B., Drapier. 

Swiss { The). Colin Tampon. 

Switzerland. Helvetia, 

Swords. (Of Agricane) Tranchera; (of Ar¬ 
thur) Calibum. or Excalibar; (of Bevis 
of Southampton) Morglay : (of Bragga- 
dochio) Sanglamore: (of Charlemagne) 
La Joyeuse; (of the Cid) Colada and 
Tizona; (of Doolin of Mayence) Merveil- 
lense: (of Edward the Confessor) Cur- 
tana ; (of Frithiof) Angurvardel: (of 
Hako I.) Quem-biter: (of Lancelot of 
the Lake) Aroundight: (of Ogier le 
Banois) Curtana; (of Orlando, or Ro¬ 
land) Durandal. or Dnrlindana; (of Sir 
Otuel) Corrouge; (of Rinaldo) Fusberta; 
(of Ruggiero. or Rogero) Balisnrdo : (of 
Siegfried) Balmung, Gram, Mimung; 
(of Thoralf Skolinson) Foot-breadth; 
(of* Wittich) Mimung. 

Sylvester, Joshua. The Silver-tongued. 

Sym, Robert. Timothy Tickler. 

Symmonds. John. Spanish Jack. 

Symonds, Symon. Ticar of Bray (?). 

Syr us, Ephraem. Prophet of the Syrians. 

Tameriane. Prince of Destruction. 

Tammenund. Sf. Tammanv. 

T&tter (Editor of the). Isaac BickeTStaff. 

Tanler, John. Illmninated Doctor. 

Taylor, Jeremy. Shakespeare of Divines. 

Taylor. John. Water-poet. 

Taylor, Zachary. Rough and Ready. 

Teilez. Gabriel. Tirso de Molina. 

Temple, Lord. ( Richard GrentriUe .) lord 
Gawky, Tiddy-doll. 

Terpander. Father of Greek Music. 

Texas. Lone-Star State. 

Thackeray, William M. George Fitz-Boodle, 
Michael Angelo Tifanarsh. 

Thompson, Mortimer. Q, K> Philander 
JDoesricfcs- 
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Thomson, J. C- Philip Wharton. 
Thomson, Mrs. Anthony T. Grace Wharton. 
Throckmorton, or Throgmorton, Job. Mar¬ 
tin Mar-Prelate (?). 

Times, (The London). The Thunderer. 
Timour. See Tamerlane. 

Titus (emperor of Rome). Delight of Man¬ 
kind. 

Tooke, John Home. Philosopher of Wim¬ 
bledon. 

Trinity College { Dublin). Silent Sister. 
Trowbridge, J. T. Paul Cieyton. 

Troy. Ilium, or Ilion. 

Tucker, Abraham. Edward Search. 
Turkey. Sick Man of the East. 

Tyrconnel. Lying Dick Talbot. 

Udall, John. Martin Mar-Prelate (?). 
Uncas. Last of the Mohicans. 

United States. Columbia, Uncle Sam. 
United States (Frigate). Old Wagon. 
United States (People of). Brother Jona¬ 
than. 

United States Flag. Old Glory. 

Ufcher. Pendragon. 

Tan Buren, Martin. Little Magician. 
Yanhomrigh, Esther. Vanessa. 

Varro, Marcus Terentius. Most Learned of 
the Bornans. 

Varro, William. Thorough Doctor. 
Vaughan, Henry. The Silurist. 

Vaughan, Thomas. Dangle. 

Vendome Beaufort, Francois de. King of 
the Markets. 

Venice. Bride of the Sea. 

Vermont. Green-Mountain State. 

Vernon, Admiral Edward. Old Grog. 
Victoria, or Victorina. Mother of the 
Camps. 

Vida, Marco Girolamo. Christian Virgil. 
Yilliers, George. See Buckingham, Duke op. 
Virgil. Mantuan Swan. 

Virginia. Mother of Presidents, Mother of 
States, Old Dominion. 

Vivian. Lady of the Lake. 

Voltaire, Francois. Apostle of Infidelity, 
Philosopher of Femey. 

Wales. Cambria. 

Wales, Edward, Prince of. See Edward, 
Prince of Wales. 

Walker, John. Elocution Walker. 

Walker, John. Hookey Walker. 

Walpole, Sir Robert. Robin Bluestring, 
Grand Corrupter. 

Walton, Jzaak. Father of Angling. 

Warner, Susan. Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Warwick. Earl of. (Richard Nevil.) King¬ 
maker. 

Warwick and Eccleston Sauare Districts 
{ London). CubitopolL, Mesopotamia. 
Waryng, Jane. Y&rina. 


Washington. City of Magnificent Dis¬ 
tances. 

Washington, George. American Fabius, 
Father of his Country. ' 

Wayne, Anthony. Mad Anthony. 

Webster, Daniel. Expounder of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

Wedeil, C. H. Leonidas Wedell. 
Wellington, Duke of. (Arthur Wellesley.) 

Great Duke, Iron Duke, Old Douro, 
Welsh ( The). Taffy. 

Western Hemisphere. New World. 
Western Reserve. New Connecticut. 
Westminster Review. Breeches Review. 
West Virginia ( Northern ). The Pan-handle. 
White, John. Century White. 

White, Rev. John. Patriarch of Dorches¬ 
ter. 

Wliitefriars. Alsatia. 

White Mountains. Crystal Hills. 
Whitfield, George. Doctor Squintum. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf. Quaker Poet. 
Wieland, Christoph Martin. German Vol¬ 
taire. 

Wilbrord, or Willibrod, St. Apostle of the 
Frisians. 

Wild, Henry. Arabian Tailor, Learned 
Tailor. 

Wilkes, John. Junius (?). 

Wilkie, Sir David. Scottish Teniers. 
Wilkie, William. Scottish Homer. 

William I. (of England). The Conqueror. 
William IV. Sailor King. 

Williams, John. Tony Pasquin. 

Williams, Rev. John. Redeemed Captive. 
Williams, Renwick. The Monster. 

Wilmot, John. See Rochester, Earl of. 
Wilson, John. Christopher, or Kit, North, 
Mordecai Mullion. 

Winchcomb, John. Jack of Newbury. 
Winchester. Camelot (?). 

Wisconsin. Badger State. 

Wise, Henry A. Harry Gringo. 

Wolcott, John. Peter Pindar. 
Worcestershire. Garden of England. 
Wordsworth, William. Bard of Rydal 
Mount. 

Wycliffe, John de. Evangelical, or Gospel, 
Doctor, Morning Star of the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

Xavier, St. Francis. Apostle to the Indies- 
Xenophon. Attic Muse, Muse of Greece. 

Yellow Fever. Yellow Jack. 

York, Cecily, Duchess of. White Rose of 
Raby. 

York, Frederick, Duke of. Soldiers’ Friend. 
York' House of. White Rose. 

Zaragoza, Agustina. Maid of Saragossa, 
Zenobia. Queen of the East. 

Zoroaster. Bactrian Sage. 
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Akenside, Mark. Bard of the Imagina 
tion. 

Amaud, St. Apostle of the Netherlands. 
Amiens. Little Venice. 

Amsterdam. Venice of the North. 
Anastasius, St. Apostle of Hungary. 
Anderson, Robert. Cumbrian Poet. 
Apelles. Prince of Painters. 

Argles, Margaret. The Duchess. 
Aristophanes Prince of Ancient Comedy. 
Austin, Benjamin. Old South. Honestos. 

Bailey, James M. Danbury News Man. 
Baldung, Hans. Hans Gr'un. 

Barnum, P. T. Prince of Showmen. 

Bible. Book of Books. Book of Life. 
Blanchard, Jacques. French Titian. 

Boe heave. Voltaire of Science. 

Bunyan, John. Inspired Tinker. 

Burbage, Richard. English Roscius. 
Burns, Robert. Ayrshire Bard or Plough¬ 
man. 

Carlyle, Thomas. Censor of the Age. 
Caross, Mark. Laird of Cockpen. 

Casas, Las. Apostle of the Indians. 
Choiseul-Amboise, Duke de. Driver of 
Europe 

Chrysostom. Golden-mouthed Doctor. 
Cicero. Tully. 

Oimabue. Father of Modem Painting. 
Clark Charles H. Max Adeler. 

Clarke, Rebecca Sophie. Sophie May. 
Clemens, Samuel L. Mark Twain. 

Coblen, Richard. Apostle of Free Trade. 
Coffin, C. C. CarleTon. 

Comestor, Petrus. Master of History. 
Cornelia. Mother of the Gracchi. 

Cow per, William. Domestic Poet. 

Crabbe, George. Poet of the Poor. 

Derby, Lord. Rupert of Debate. 
Deimarets, Samuel. Litfcie Preacher. 
Desportes, Philippe. French Tibullus. 
Diogenes the Cynic. Mad Socrates. 
Dodgson, 0. L. Lewis Carroll. 

Douglas, Sir James. Good Sir James. 

Dov le, Mr. H. B. 

Dryden, John. Glorious John. 


Edward I. Hammer of the Scottish Na¬ 
tion. Long-Shanks. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Sage of Concord. 

Fergus, Frederick J. Hugh Conway. 
Feyjoo or Feijoo y Montenegro. Spanish 
Addison. 

Fosdick, Charles A Harry Castlemon. 
Franklin, Benjamin. Nestor of America. 
Frederick William. XTnser Fritz. 
Frumentius, St. Apostle of Ethiopia. 
Fuller, Andrew. Franklin of Theology. 

Garibaldi. Liberator of Italy. 

Gay, John. JEsop of England. 

Gordon, Charles George. Chinese Gordon. 
Gordon, William. People’s Friend. 
Goujon, Jean. Correggio of Sculptors. 
Grand Old Man. Gladstone. 

Gustavos Adolphus. Snow King. 

Hale, Edward Everett. Col. Frederic Ing¬ 
ham. 

Hannibal. Carthaginian. lion. 

Hammond, Anthony. Silver-tongued. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus. 
Harris, Samuel. Apostle of Virginia. 
Hatton, Sir Christopher. Dancing Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Hector, Mrs. Annie F. Mrs. Alexander. 
Heinecken, Christian H. Infant of Lii- 
beck. 

Hilary, St. Malleus Arianornm. 

Holley, Marietta. Josiah Allen's wife. 
Holmes, 0. W. Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 

Homer. Blind Bard. Blind old man of 
Scio's rocky isle. Maeonian Swan. 
Hooker, Joseph. Fighting Joe. 

Jackson, Helen M. (formerly Mrs. Hunt). 
H. H. 

Jones, Henry. Cavendish. 

Juan de Avila. Apostle of Andalusia. 

Reddle, Henrietta. Sarah Tytler. 
Kingsley, Charles. Chartist Clergyman. 

La Fontaine, Jean de. ABsop of France. 
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Lei and, Charles G. Hans Breitmann. 
Let'O&ilie, Catherine. Dutch Sappho. 
Lessing. iEsop of Germany. 

Locke, David Ross. Rev. Petroleum V. 
Nasby. 

Lokman. iEsop of Arabia. 

Lord, Grace V. Virginia Champlin. 

Mahomet. Apostle of the Sword. 
Manchester. Cottonopolis. 

Marat, Jean Paul. Friend of the People. 
Marcellus. Sword of Rome. 

Marsden, Samuel. Apostle of New Zea¬ 
land. 

Matsys, Quentin. Blacksmith of Antwerp. 
Meli, Giovanni. Sicilian Anacreon. 
Mendoza, Pedro Gonzalez de. Great Cardi¬ 
nal. 

Menno Baron van Coehom. Dutch Vau- 
ban. 

Montgomery, James. Alcaeus. 
Montpensier, Duchesse de (Anne Marie 
Louise d'Orleans). Grande Mademoi¬ 
selle. 

Mundt, Clara. Louise Muehlbach. 
Murfree, Mary N. Charles Egbert Crad¬ 
dock. 

Neff, Felix. Apostle of the Alps. 

Norris, Sir John. Foul-weather Jack, 

Omar Khayyam. Astronomer-poet, 
•utram, Sir James. Bayard of India. 

Parr, Dr. Samuel. Brummagem Johnson. 
Pindar. Dircaean Swan. 

Pitt, William. Heaven-bom Minister. 
Poore, Ben : Per ley. Perley. 

Pratt, Daniel. Great American Traveler. 

Ramd, Louise de la. Ouida. 

Revolution of 1688. Glorious Revolution. 


Rich, John. Sun. 

Robert II. (Duke of Normandy). Curt- 
Hose (Short-Shanks). 

Rogers, Samuel. Banker Poet. 

Rome. Head of the World. Niobe of 
Nations. 

Sacheverell, Lucy. Althea. 

Salmon, Jean. French Horace. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ariosto of the North. 

Shaw, Henry W. Josh Billings. 

Sherman, William T. Old Tecumseh. 

Smith, Robert. Bobus Smith. 

Sterne, Lawrence. English Seneca. 

Stockholm. Venice of the North. 

Stuart, James. Athenian Stuart, 

Taylor, Zachary. Old Zach. 

Terhune, Mary V., nee Hawes. Marlon 
Harland. 

Times, London. Jupiter of the Press. 

Tonna, Mrs. (Charlotte A. Brown.) Char¬ 
lotte Elizabeth. 

Tucker, Charlotte. A. L. 0. E. (A Lady 
of England.) 

Val d’Azun. Eden of the Pyrenees. 

Venice. City of the Sea. Mistress of the 
Adriatic. Queen of the Adriatic. Silent 
City. 

Warner, Anna B. Amy Lothrop. 

Wellesley, Arthur (Duke of Wellington). 
Achilles of England. 

Wellington, Duke of. Achilles of Eng¬ 
land. 

Wessel, John. Master of Contradiction. 

Whitcher, Frances M. Widow Bedott. 

Wilberforce, William. Friend of Man. 

William Augustus (Duke of Cumberland), 
Butcher of Oulloden. 

Wotdsworth, William. Cumberland Poet 



